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CEANFOED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OUR    SOCIETY. 

Ix  the  first  place,  Cranford  is  in  possession  of  the  Amazons  |  all 
the  holders  of  houses,  above  a  certain  rent,  are  women.  If  a  married 
couple  come  to  settle  in  the  town,  somehow  the  gentleman  disap- 
pears ;  he  is  either  fairly  frightened  to  death  by  being  the  only  man 
in  the  Cranford  evening  parties,  or  he  is  accounted  for  by  being  with 
his  regiment,  his  ship,  or  closely  engaged  in  business  all  the  week 
in  the  great  neighbouring  commercial  town  of  Drumble,  distant 
only  twenty  miles  on  a  railroad.  In  short,  whatever  does  become 
of  the  gentlemen,  they  are  not  at  Cranford.  What  could  they  do  if 
they  were  there  1  The  surgeon  has  his  round  of  thirty  miles,  and 
sleeps  at  Cranford ;  but  every  man  cannot  be  a  surgeon.  For  keep- 
ing the  trim  gardens  full  of  choice  flowers  without  a  weed  to  speck 
them ;  for  frightening  away  little  boys  who  look  wistfully  at  the  said 
flowers  through  the  railings ;  for  rushing  out  at  the  geese  that  occa- 
sionally venture  into  the  gardens  if  the  gates  are  left  open ;  for 
deciding  all  questions  of  literature  and  politics  without  troubling 
themselves  with  unnecessary  reasons  or  arguments ;  for  obtaining 
clear  and  correct  knowledge  of  everybody's  aJOfairs  in  the  parish ;  for 
keeping  their  neat  maid-servants  in  admirable  order  ;  for  kinihiess 
(somewhat  dictatorial)  to  the  poor,  and  real  tender  good  ofhces  to 
each  other  whenever  they  are  in  distress,  the  ladies  of  Cranford  are 
quite  su£Scient.  "A  man,"  as  one  of  them  observed  to  me  once, 
**  is  «o  in  the  way  in  the  house ! "  Although  the  ladies  of  Cranford 
know  all  each  other's  proceedings,  they  are  exceedingly  indifferent 
to  each  other's  opinions.  Indeed,  as  each  has  her  own  individuality, 
not  to  say  eccentricity,  pretty  strongly  developed,  nothing  is  so  easy 
as  verbal  retaliation ;  but,  somehow,  good-will  reigns  among  them  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

The  Cranford  ladies  have  only  an  occasional  little  quarrel, 
spirted  out  in  a  few  peppery  words  and  angry  jerks  of  the  head ; 
1^  just  enough  to  prevent  the  even  tenor  of  their  lives  from  becoming 
i^  too  flat.  Their  dress  is  very  independent  of  fashion ;  as  they  observe, 
^-  "  What  does  it  signify  how  we  dress  here  at  Cranford,  v  here  every- 
'  body  knows  us  ?"   And  if  they  go  from  home,  their  reason  is  equally 
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cogent,  *'  What  does  it  signify  how  we  dress  here,  where  nobody 
knows  us?''  The  materials  of  their  clothes  are,  in  general,  good 
and  plain,  and  most  of  them  are  nearly  as  scrupulous  as  Miss  Tyler, 
of  cleanly  memory ;  but  I  will  answor  for  it,  the  last  gigot,  the  last 
tight  and  scanty  petticoat  in  wear  in  England,  was  seen  in  Oranf  ord 
— and  seen  without  a  smile. 

I  can  testify  to  a  magnificent  family  red  silk  umbrella,  under 
which  a  gentle  little  spinster,  left  alone  of  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
used  to  patter  to  church  on  rainy  days.  Have  you  any  red  silk 
umbrellas  in  London  ?  v\  e  had  a  tradition  of  the  first  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Oranford ;  and  the  little  boys  mobbed  it,  and  called  it 
"  a  stick  in  petticoats."  It  might  have  been  the  very  red  silk  one 
I  have  described,  held  by  a  strong  father  over  a  troop  of  little  ones ; 
the  poor  little  lady — ^the  survivor  of  all — could  scarcely  carry  it. 

Then  there  were  rules  and  regulations  for  visiting  and  calls ;  and 
they  were  announced  to  any  young  people,  who  might  be  staying  in 
the  town,  with  all  the  solemnity  with  which  the  old  Manx  laws  were 
read  once  a  year  on  the  Tinwald  Mount. 

"Our  friends  have  sent  to  inquire  how  you  are  after  your 
journey  to-night,  my  dear"  (fifteen  miles,  in  a  gentleman's  carriage) ; 
"  they  will  give  you  some  rest  to-morrow,  but  the  next  day,  I  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  call ;  so  be  at  liberty  after  twelve — from  twelve 
to  three  are  our  calling-hours." 

Then,  after  they  had  called, 

**  It  is  the  third  day ;  I  dare  say  your  mamma  has  told  you,  my 
dear,  never  to  let  more  than  three  days  elapse  between  receiving  a 
call  and  returning  it ;  and  also,  that  you  are  never  to  stay  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  But  am  I  to  look  at  my  watch  ?  How  am  I  to  find  out  when 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  passed  1 " 

"  You  must  keep  thinking  about  the  time,  my  dear,  and  not 
allow  yourself  to  forget  it  in  conversation." 

As  everybody  had  this  rule  in  their  minds,  whether  they  received 
or  paid  a  call,  of  course  no  absorbing  subject  was  ever  spoken  about. 
We  kept  ourselves  to  short  sentences  of  small  talk,  and  were  punctual 
to  our  time. 

I  imagine  that  a  few  of  the  gentlefolks  of  Cranford  were  poor, 
and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet ;  but  they  were 
like  the  Spartans,  and  concealed  their  smart  under  a  smiling  face. 
We  none  of  us  spoke  of  money,  because  that  subject  savoured  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and  though  some  might  be  poor,  we  were  all 
aristocratic.  The  Oranf  ordians  had  that  kiuadly  esprit  de  corps  which 
made  them  overlook  all  deficiencies  in  success  when  some  among 
them  tried  to  conceal  their  poverty.  When  Mrs.  Forrester,  for 
instance,  gave  a  party  in  her  baby-house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the 
little  maiden  disturbed  the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  request  that  she 
might  get  the  tea-trdy  out  from  underneath,  everyone  took  this 
novel  proceeding  ac  the  most  natural  tiling  in  the  world,  and  talked 
on  about  household  forms  and  ceremonies  as  if  we  all  believed  that 
our  hostess  had  a  regular  servants'  hall,  second  table,  with  house- 
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keeper  and  steward,  instead  of  the  one  little  charity-school  maiden, 
whose  short  ruddy  arms  could  never  have  been  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  tray  up-stairs,  if  she  had  not  been  assisted  in  private  by 
her  mistress,  who  now  sat  in  state,  ]>retending  not  to  know  what 
cakes  were  senC  up,  though  she  kneM ,  and  we  knew,  and  she  knew 
that  we  knew,  and  we  knew  that  she  knew  that  we  knew,  she  had 
been  busy  all  the  morning  making  tea-bread  and  sponge  cakes. 

There  were  one  or  two  consequences  arising  from  this  general 
but  unacknowledged  poverty,  and  this  very  much  acknowledged 
gentility,  which  were  not  amiss,  and  which  might  be  introduced 
into  many  circles  of  society  to  their  great  improvement.  For  in- 
stance, the  inhabitants  of  Cranford  kept  early  hours,  and  clattered 
home  in  their  pattens,  under  the  guidance  of  a  lantern-bearer,  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  whole  town  was  abed  and  asleep  by 
half -past  ten.  Moreover,  it  was  considered  "  vulgar"  (a  tremendous 
word  in  Cranford)  to  give  anything  expensive,  in  the  way  of  eatable 
or  drinkable,  at  the  evening  entertainments.  Wafer  bread-and- 
butter  and  sponge-biscuits  were  all  that  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  gave ;  and  she  was  sister-in-law  to  the  late  Earl  of  Glenmire, 
although  she  did  practise  such  "elegant  economy." 

**  Elegant  economy  !  "  How  naturally  one  falls  back  into  the 
phraseology  of  Cranford  1  There,  economy  was  always  ** elegant," 
and  money-spending  always  **  vulgar  and  ostentatious  ;"  a  sort  of 
sour  grapeism  which  made  us  very  peaceful  and  satisfied.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  dismay  felt  when  a  certain  Captain  Brown  came  to 
Uve  at  Cranford,  and  openly  spoke  about  his  being  poor — not  in  a 
whisper  to  an  intimate  friend,  the  doors  and  windows  being  pre- 
viously closed,  but  in  the  public  street !  in  a  loud  military  voice  ! 
alleging  his  poverty  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  a  particular  house. 
The  ladies  of  Cranford  were  already  rather  moaning  over  the  in- 
vasion of  their  temtories  by  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  a 
half-pay  captain,  and  had  obtained  some  situation  on  a  neigh- 
bouring railroad,  which  had  been  vehemently  petitioned  against  by 
the  little  town ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  his  masculine  gender,  and 
his  connection  with  the  obnoxious  railroad,  he  was  so  brazen  as  to 
talk  of  being  poor — why,  then,  indeed,  he  must  be  sent  to 
Coventry.  Death  was  as  true  and  as  common  as  poverty ;  yet 
people  never  spoke  about  that,  loud  out  in  the  streets.  It  was  a 
word  not  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  We  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
ignore  that  any  with  whom  we  associated  on  terms  of  >dsiting 
equality  could  ever  be  prevented  by  poverty  from  doing  anything 
thac  they  wished.  If  we  walked  to  or  from  a  party,  it  was  because 
the  night  was  so  fine,  or  the  air  so  refreshing,  not  because  sedan- 
chairs  were  expensive.  If  we  wore  prints,  instead  of  summer  silks, 
it  was  because  we  preferred  a  washing  material ;  and  so  on,  till  we 
blinded  ourselves  to  the  vulgar  fact  that  we  were,  all  of  us,  people 
of  very  moderate  means.  Of  course,  then,  we  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  a  man  who  could  speak  of  poverty  as  if  it  was  not  a 
disgrace.  Yet,  somehow.  Captain  Brown  mstde  himself  respected 
in  Cranford,  and  was  called  upon,  in  spite  of  all  resolutions  to  tho 
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contraiy.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  his  opinions  quoted  as  au- 
thority at  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  Cranford  about  a  year  after  he 
had  settled  in  the  town.  My  own  friends  had  been  among  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  any  proposal  to  visit  the  captain  and  his 
daughters,  only  twelve  months  before  ;  and  now  he  was  even  ad- 
mitted in  the  tabooed  hours  before  twelve.  True,  it  was  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  a  smoking  chimney,  before  the  fire  was  lighted  ; 
but  still  Captain  Brown  walked  upstairs,  nothing  daunted,  spoke 
in  a  voice  too  large  for  the  room,  and  joked  quite  in  the  way  of  a 
tame  man  about  the  house.  He  had  been  blind  to  all  the  small 
slights,  and  omissions  of  trivial  ceremonies,  with  which  he  had 
been  received.  He  had  been  friendly,  though  the  Cranford  ladies 
had  been  cool ;  he  had  answered  small  sarcastic  compliments  in 
good  faith  ;  and  with  his  manly  frankness  had  overpowered  aU  the 
shrinking  which  met  him  as  a  man  who  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
poor,  ^d,  at  last,  his  excellent  masculine  common  sense,  and 
his  facility  in  devising  expedients  to  overcome  domestic  dilemmas, 
had  gained  him  an  extraordinary  place  as  authority  among  the 
Cranford  ladies.  He  himself  went  on  in  his  course,  as  unaware  of 
his  popularity  as  he  had  been  of  the  reverse  ;  and  T  am  sure  he 
was  startled  one  day  when  he  found  his  advice  so  highly  esteemed 
as  to  make  some  counsel  which  he  had  given  in  jest  to  be  taken  in 
sober,  serious  earnest. 

It  was  on  this  subject :  An  old  lady  had  an  Aldemey  cow, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  a  daughter.  You  could  not  pay  the 
short  quarter-of-an-hour  call  without  being  told  of  the  wonderful 
milk  or  wonderful  intelligence  of  this  animal.  The  whole  town 
knew  and  kindly  regarded  Miss  Betsy  Barker's  Aldemey  ;  there- 
fore great  was  the  sympathy  and  regret  when,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  the  poor  cow  tumbled  into  a  lime-pit.  She  moaned  so 
loudly  that  she  was  soon  heard  and  rescued  ;  but  meanwhile  the 
poor  beast  had  lost  most  of  her  hair,  and  came  out  looking  naked, 
cold,  and  miserable,  in  a  bare  skin.  Everybody  pitied  the  animal, 
though  a  few  could  not  restrain  their  smiles  at  her  droll  appearance. 
Miss  Betsy  Barker  absolutely  cried  with  sorrow  and  dismay ;  and  it 
was  said  she  thought  of  trying  a  bath  of  oil.  This  remedy,  perhaps, 
was  recommended  by  some  one  of  the  number  whose  advice  she 
asked  ;  but  the  proposal,  if  ever  it  was  made,  was  knocked  on  the 
head  by  Captain  Brown's  decided  "  Gret  her  a  flannel  waistcoat  and 
flannel  drawers,  ma'am,  if  you  wish  to  keep  her  alive.  But  my 
advice  is,  kill  the  poor  creature  at  once." 

Miss  Betsy  Barker  dried  her  eyes,  and  thanked  the  Captain 
heartily  ;  she  set  to  work,  and  by-and-by  all  the  town  turned  out 
to  see  the  Aldemey  meekly  going  to  her  pasture,  clad  in  dark  grey 
flannel.  I  have  watched  her  myself  man^  a  time.  Do  you  ever 
see  cows  dressed  in  grey  flannel  in  London  ? 

Captain  Brown  had  taken  a  small  house  on  the  outskii'ts  of  the 
town,  where  he  lived  with  his  two  daughters.  He  must  have  been 
upwards  of  sixty  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  Cranford 
after  I  had  left  it  as  a  residenoe.    But  he  had  a  wiry,  well-trained^ 
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elastic  j&gure,  a  stiff  military  throw-back  of  his  head,  and  a 
springing  step,  which  made  him  appear  much  younger  than  he  was. 
His  eldest  daughter  looked  almost  as  old  as  himself,  and  betrayed 
the  fact  that  his  real  was  more  than  his  apparent  age.  Miss 
Brown  must  have  been  forty  ;  she  had  a  sickly,  pained,  careworn 
expression  on  her  face,  and  looked  as  if  the  gaiety  of  youth  hud 
long  faded  out  of  sight.  Even  when  young  she  must  have  been 
plain  and  hard-featured.  Miss  Jessie  Brown  was  ten  years  younger 
than  her  sister,  and  twenty  shades  prettier.  Her  face  was  round 
and  dimpled.  Miss  Jenkyns  once  said,  in  a  passion  against  Captain 
Brown  (the  cause  of  which  I  will  tell  you  presently),  "  that  she 
thought  it  was  time  for  Miss  Jessie  to  leave  off  her  dimples,  and 
not  always  to  be  trying  to  look  like  a  child. "  It  was  true  there 
was  something  child-like  in  her  face  ;  and  there  will  be,  I  think, 
till  she  dies,  though  she  should  live  to  a  hundred.  Her  eyes  were 
large  blue  wondering  eyes,  looking  straight  at  you  ;  her  nose  was 
unformed  and  snub,  and  her  lips  were  red  and  dewy  ;  she  wore  her 
hair,  too,  in  little  rows  of  curls,  which  heightened  this  appearance. 
T  do  not  know  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not ;  but  I  liked  her  face, 
and  so  did  everybody,  and  I  do  not  think  she  could  help  her 
dimples.  She  had  something  of  her  father's  jauntiness  of  gait  and 
manner  ;  and  any  female  observer  might  detect  a  slight  difference 
in  the  attire  of  the  two  sisters — that  of  Miss  Jessie  being  about 
two  pounds  per  annum  more  expensive  than  Miss  Brown's.  Two 
pounds  was  a  large  sum  in  Captain  Brown's  annual  disbursements. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  Brown  family 
when  I  first  saw  them  all  togetlier  in  Cranford  church.  The  captain 
I  had  met  before  —on  the  occasion  of  the  smoky  chimney,  which  he 
had  cured  by  some  simple  alteration  in  the  flue.  In  church,  he 
held  liis  double  eye-glass  to  his  eyes  during  the  Morning  Hymn, 
and  then  lifted  up  his  head  erect  and  sang  out  loud  and  joyfully. 
He  made  the  responses  louder  than  the  clerk — an  old  man  with  a 
piping  feeble  voice,  who,  I  think,  felt  aggrieved  at  the  captain's 
sonorous  bass,  and  quavered  higher  and  higher  in  consequence. 

On  coming  out  of  church,  the  brisk  captain  paid  the  most  gal- 
lant attention  to  his  two  daughters.  He  nodded  and  smiled  to  his 
acquaintances  ;  but  he  shook  hands  with  none  until  he  had  helped 
Miss  Brown  to  unfurl  her  umbrella,  had  relieved  her  of  her  prayer- 
book,  and  had  waited  patiently  till  she,  with  trembling  nervous 
hands,  had  taken  up  her  gown  to  walk  through  the  wet  roads. 

1  wondered  what  the  Cranford  ladies  did  with  Captain  Brown  at 
their  pai'ties.  We  had  often  rejoiced,  in  former  days,  that  there 
was  no  gentleman  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  find  conversation  for, 
at  the  card-parties.  We  had  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the 
snugness  of  the  evenings ;  and,  in  our  love  for  gentility,  and  dis- 
taste of  mankind,  we  had  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  to  be  a 
man  was  to  be  **  vulgar ;"  so  that  when  I  found  my  friend  and 
hostess,  Miss  Jenkyns,  was  going  to  have  a  party  in  my  honour, 
and  that  Captain  and  the  Miss  Browns  were  invited,  I  wondered 
much  what  would  be  the  course  of  the  evening.     Card-tables,  with 
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i^een-baize  tops,  were  set  out  by  day-light,  just  as  usual ;  it  was 
the  third  week  in  November,  so  the  evemngs  closed  in  about  four. 
Candles,  and  clean  packs  of  cards  were  arranged  on  each  table.  The 
fire  was  made  up ;  the  neat  maid-servant  had  received  her  last 
directions ;  and  there  we  stood,  dressed  in  our  best,  each  with  a 
candle-lighter  in  our  hands,  ready  to  dart  at  the  candles  as  soon  as 
the  first  knock  came.  Parties  in  Cranford  were  solemn  festivities^ 
making  the  ladies  feel  gravely  elated  as  they  sat  together  in  their 
best  dresses.  As  soon  as  three  had  arrived,  we  sat  down  to  ^^  Pre- 
ference," I  being  the  unlucky  fourth.  The  next  four  comers  were 
put  down  immediately  to  another  table  ;  and  presently  the  tea- 
trays,  which  I  had  seen  set  out  in  the  store-room  as  I  passed  in  the 
morning,  were  placed  each  on  the  middle  of  a  card-table.  The 
china  was  delicate  egg-shell ;  the  old-fashioned  silver  glittered  with 
polishing ;  but  the  eatables  were  of  the  slightest  description.  While 
the  trays  were  yet  on  the  tables.  Captain  <and  the  Miss  Browns  came 
in  ;  and  I  could  see  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  captain  was  a 
favourite  with  all  the  ladies  present.  Ruffled  brows  were  smoothed, 
sharp  voices  lowered  at  his  approach.  Miss  Brown  looked  ill,  and 
depressed  almost  to  gloom.  Miss  Jessie  smiled  as  usual,  and  seemed 
nearly  as  popular  as  her  father.  He  inmiediately  and  quietly  as- 
sumed the  man's  place  in  the  room  ;  attended  to  every  one's  ^vants, 
lessened  the  pretty  maid-servant's  labour  by  waiting  on  empty  cups 
and  bread-and-butterless  ladies ;  and  yet  did  it  all  in  so  easy  and 
dignified  a  manner,  and  so  much  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course 
for  the  strong  to  attend  to  the  weak,  that  he  was  a  true  man  through- 
out. He  played  for  three-penny  points  with  as  grave  an  interest 
as  if  they  had  been  pounds  ;  and  yet,  in  all  his  attention  to  strangers, 
he  had  an  eye  on  his  suffering  daughter — for  sulFering  I  was  sui-e 
she  was,  though  to  many  eyes  she  might  only  appear  to  be  irritable. 
Miss  Jessie  could  not  play  cards  :  but  she  talked  to  the  sitters-out, 
who,  before  her  coming,  had  been  rather  inclined  to  be  cross.  She 
sang,  too,  to  an  old  cracked  piano,  which  I  think  had  been  a  spinnet 
in  its  youth.  Miss  Jessie  sang  ^' Jock  of  Hazeldean"  a  little  out 
of  tune  ;  but  we  were  none  of  us  musical,  though  Miss  Jenkyiia 
beat  time,  out  of  time,  by  way  of  appearing  to  be  so. 

It  was  very  good  of  Miss  Jenkyns  to  do  this  ;  for  I  had  seen  that, 
a  little  before,  she  had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  Miss  Jessie 
Brown's  unguarded  admission  (A  propos  of  Shetland  wool)  that  she 
had  an  uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  Edin- 
burgh. Miss  Jenkyns  tried  to  drown  this  confession  by  a  terrible 
cough — for  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  sitting  at  the  card- 
table  nearest  Miss  Jessie,  and  what  would  she  say  or  think  if  she 
found  out  she  was  in  the  same  room  with  a  shopkeeper's  niece ! 
But  Miss  Jessie  Brown  (who  had  no  tact,  as  we  all  agreed  the  next 
morning)  vxmld  repeat  the  information,  and  assure  Miss  Pole  she 
could  easily  get  her  the  identical  Shetland  wool  required,  "through 
my  imcle,  who  has  the  best  assortment  of  Shetland  goods  of  any  one 
in  Edinbro'."  It  was  to  take  the  taste  of  this  out  of  our  mouths, 
and  the  sound  of  this  out  of  our  ears,  that  Miss  Jenk3ms  proposed 
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music  ;  so  I  say  again,  it  was  very  good  of  her  to  beat  time  to  the 
Bong. 

When  the  trays  re-appeared  with  biscuits  and  wine,  punctually 
at  a  quarter  to  nine,  there  was  conversation,  comparing  of  cards, 
and  talking  over  tricks ;  but  by-and-by  Captain  Brown  sported  a 
bit  of  literature. 

**Have  you  seen  any  numbers  of  *The  Pickwick  Papers?'" 
said  he.     (They  were  then  publishing  in  parts.)    ** Capital  thing  I " 

Now  Miss  Jenkyns  was  daughter  of  a  deceased  rector  of 
Cranford  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  number  of  manuscript  sermons, 
and  a  pretty  good  library  of  divinity,  considered  herself  literary, 
and  looked  upon  any  conversation  about  books  as  a  challenge  to 
her.  So  she  answered  and  said,  *^  Yes,  she  had  seen  them  ;  indeed, 
she  might  say  she  had  read  them." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  them  ? "  exclaimed  Captain  Brown. 
* '  Aren't  they  famously  good  ?  " 

So  urged.  Miss  Jenkyns  could  not  but  speak. 

"  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  they  are  by  any  means  equal  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  Still,  perhaps,  the  author  is  young.  Let  him  persevere, 
and  who  knows  what  he  may  become  if  he  will  take  the  great 
Doctor  for  his  model."  This  was  evidently  too  much  for  Captain 
Brown  to  take  placidly  ;  and  I  saw  the  words  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  before  Miss  Jenkyns  had  nnished  her  sentence. 

*  *  It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing,  my  dear  madam,"  he  began. 
"I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  returned  she.      **And  I  make 

allowances,  Captam  Brown." 

*' Just  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene  out  of  this  month's  num- 
ber," pleaded  he.  **  I  had  it  only  this  morning,  and  I  don't  think 
the  company  can  have  read  it  yet." 

"As  you  please,"  said  she,  settling  herself  with  an  air  of  resig- 
nation. He  read  the  account  of  the  **swarry"  which  Sam  Weller 
gave  at  Bath.  Some  of  us  laughed  heartily.  I  did  not  dare, 
because  I  was  staying  in  the  house.  Miss  Jenkyns  sat  in  patient 
gravity.  When  it  was  ended,  she  turned  to  me.  and  said,  with 
mild  dignity, 

"  Fetch  me  *  B,a8selas,'  my  dear,  out  of  the  book-room." 

When  I  brought  it  to  her,  she  turned  to  Captain  Brown  . 

*  *  Now  allow  me  to  read  you  a  scene,  and  then  the  present  com- 
pany can  judge  between  your  favourite,  Mr.  Boz,  and  Dr.  Johnson." 

She  read  one  of  the  conversations  between  Kasselas  and  Imlac, 
in  a  high-pitched  majestic  voice  ;  and  when  sne  had  ended,  she 
said,  "  I  imagine  I  am  now  justified  in  my  preference  of  Dr.  John- 
son as  a  writer  of  fiction."  The  captain  screwed  his  lips  up,  and 
drummed  on  the  table,  but  he  did  not  speak.  She  thought  she 
would  give  a  finishing  blow  or  two. 

"  I  consider  it  vulgar,  and  below  the  dignity  of  literature,  to 
publish  in  numbers." 

"  How  was  the  '  Bambler '  published,  ma'am  ? "  asked  Captain 
Brown,  in  a  low  voice^  which  I  think  Miss  Jenkyns  could  not  have 
heai'd. 
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'*Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  a  model  for  young  beginners.  My 
father  recommended  it  to  me  when  I  began  to  write  letters — I 
have  formed  my  own  style  upon  it ;  I  recommend  it  to  your 
favourite. " 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  him  to  exchange  his  style  for  any 
such  pompous  writing,"  said  Captain  Brown. 

Miss  Jenkyns  felt  this  as  a  personal  affiront,  in  a  way  of  which 
the  captain  had  not  dreamed.  Epistolary  writing  she  and  her 
friends  considered  as  her  forte.  Many  a  copy  of  many  a  letter  have 
I  seen  written  and  corrected  on  the  slate,  before  she  *'  seized  the 
half-hour  just  previous  to  post-time  to  assure  "  her  friends  of  this 
or  of  that ;  and  Br.  Johnson  was,  as  she  said,  her  model  in  these 
compositions.  She  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and  only  replied 
to  Captain  Brown's  last  remark  by  saying,  with  marked  emphasis 
on  every  syllable,  **  I  prefer  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Boz." 

It  is  said — I  won't  vouch  for  the  fact — ^that  Captain  Brown  was 
heard  to  say,  soUo  voce,  "  D — n  Dr.  Johnson  I "  If  he  did,  he  was 
penitent  afterwards,  as  he  showed  by  going  to  stand  near  Miss 
Jenkyns's  ann-chair,  and  endeavoiiring  to  beguUe  her  into  con- 
versation  on  some  more  pleasing  subject.  But  she  was  inexorable. 
The  next  day  she  made  the  remark  I  have  mentioned  about  Miss 
Jessie's  dimples. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     CAPTAIN 


It  was  impossible  to  live  a  month  at  Cranford  and  not  know  the 
daily  habits  of  each  resident ;  and  long  before  my  visit  was  ended 
I  knew  much  concerning  the  whole  Brown  trio.  There  was  nothing 
new  to  be  discovered  respecting  their  poverty  ;  for  they  had  spoken 
simply  and  openly  about  that  from  the  very  first.  They  made  no 
mystery  of  the  necessity  for  their  being  economical.  All  that  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  was  the  captain's  infinite  kindness  of 
heart,  and  the  various  modes  in  which,  imconsciously  to  himself, 
he  manifested  it.  Some  little  anecdotes  were  talked  about  for 
some  time  after  they  occurred.  As  we  did  not  read  much,  and  as 
all  the  ladies  were  pretty  well  suited  with  servants,  there  was  a 
dearth  of  subjects  for  conversation.  We  therefore  discussed  the 
circumstance  of  the  captain  taking  a  poor  old  woman's  dhmer  out 
of  her  hands  one  very  slippery  Sunday.  He  had  met  her  re- 
turning from  the  bakehouse  as  he  came  from  church,  and  noticed 
her  precarious  footing  ;  and,  with  the  grave  dignity  with  which  he 
did  everything,  he  relieved  her  of  her  burden,  and  steered  along 
the  street  by  her  side,  carrying  her  baked  mutton  and  potatoes 
safely  home.  This  was  thought  very  eccentric  ;  and  it  was  rather 
expected  that  he  would  pay  a  round  of  calls,  on  the  Monday 
morning,   to  explain  and    apologise   to   the   Oranford    sense    of 
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propriety  :  but  he  did  no  such  thing  ;  and  then  it  wajs  decided  that 
he  was  ashamed,  and  was  keeping  out  of  sight.  Tn  a  kindly  pity 
for  him,  we  began  to  say,  "  After  all,  the  Sunday  morning's  oc- 
currence showed  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
he  should  be  comforted  on  his  next  appearance  amongst  us  ;  but, 
lo !  he  came  down  upon  us,  untouched  by  any  sense  of  shame, 
speaking  loud  and  bass  as  ever,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  wig  as 

i aunty  and  well-curled  as  usustl,  and  we  were  obliged  to  conclude 
le  had  forgotten  all  about  Sunday. 

Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Jessie  Brown  had  set  up  a  kind  of  intimaoy 
on  the  strength  of  the  Shetland  wool  and  the  new  knitting  stitches ; 
so  it  happened  that  when  I  went  to  visit  Miss  Pole  I  saw  more  of 
the  Browns  than  I  had  done  while  staying  with  Miss  Jenkyns, 
who  had  never  got  over  what  she  called  Captain  Brown's  dis- 
paraging remarks  upon  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  writer  of  light  and 
agreeable  fiction.  I  found  that  Miss  Brown  was  seriously  ill  of 
some  lingering,  incurable  complaint,  the  pain  occasioned  by  wliich 
gave  the  uneasy  expression  to  her  face  that  I  had  taken  for  un- 
mitigated crossness.  Cross,  too,  she  was  at  times,  when  the  nen^ous 
irritability  occasioned  by  her  disease  became  past  endurance.  Miss 
Jessie  bore  with  her  at  these  times,  even  more  patiently  than  she 
did  with  the  bitter  self-upbraidings  by  which  they  were  invariably 
succeeded.  Miss  Brown  used  to  accuse  herself,  not  merely  of 
hasty  and  irritable  temper,  but  also  of  being  the  cause  why  her 
father  and  sister  were  obliged  to  pinch,  in  order  to  allow  her  the 
small  luxuries  which  were  necessaries  in  her  condition.  She  would 
so  fain  have  made  sacrifices,  for  them  and  have  lightened  their 
cares,  that  the  original  generosity  of  her  disposition  added  acerbity 
to  her  temper.  All  this  was  borne  by  Miss  Jessie  and  her  father 
with  more  than  placidity — with  absolute  tenderness.  I  forgave 
Miss  Jessie  her  singing  out  of  tune,  and  her  juvenility  of  dress, 
when  I  saw  her  at  home.  I  came  to  perceive  that  Captain  BroT^Ti's 
dark  Brutus  wig  and  padded  coat  (alas  !  too  often  threadbare)  were 
remnants  of  the  military  smartness  of  his  youth,  which  he  now 
wore  unconsciously.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  resources,  gained 
in  his  barrack  experience.  As  he  confessed,  no  one  could  black 
lus  boots  to  please  him,  except  himself  :  but,  indeed,  he  was  not 
above  saving  the  little  maid-servant's  labours  in  every  way — 
knowing,  most  likely,  that  his  daughter's  illness  made  the  place  a 
hard  one. 

He  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Miss  Jenkyns,  soon  after 
the  memorable  dispute  I  have  named,  by  a  present  of  a  wooden 
fire-shovel  (his  own  making),  having  heard  her  say  how  much  the 
grating  of  an  iron  one  annoyed  her.  She  received  the  present 
with  cool  gi'atitude,  and  thanked  him  formally.  When  he  was 
gone,  she  bade  me  put  it  away  in  the  lumber-room  ;  feeling,  pro- 
bably, that  no  present  from  a  man  who  preferred  Mr.  Boz  to  Dr. 
Johnson  could  be  less  jarring  than  an  iron  fire-shovel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  left  Cranford  and  went  to 
Dnimble.     I  had,  however,  several  correspondents  who  kept  me 
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au  fait  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  dear  little  town.  There  was 
Miss  Pole,  who  was  becoming  as  much  absorbed  in  crochet  as  she 
had  been  once  in  knitting,  and  the  burden  of  whose  letter  was 
something  like,  "  But  don't  you  forget  the  white  worsted  at 
Flint's "  of  the  old  song ;  for  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  of 
news  came  a  fresh  direction  as  to  some  crochet  commission  which  I 
was  to  execute  for  her.  Miss  Matilda  Jeiikyns  (who  did  not  mind 
being  called  Miss  Matty  when  Miss  Jenkyns  was  not  by)  wrote 
nice,  kind,  rambling  letters,  now  and  then  venturing  into  an  opinion 
of  her  own ;  but  suddenly  pulling  herself  up,  and  either  begging 
me  not  to  name  what  she  had  said,  as  Deborah  thought  differently, 
and  she  knew,  or  else  putting  in  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that, 
since  writing  the  above,  she  had  been  talking  over  the  subject  with 
Deborah,  and  was  quite  convinced  that,  &c. — (here  probably  fol- 
lowed a  recantation  of  every  opinion  she  had  given  in  the  letter). 
Then  came  Miss  Jenkyns — Deborah,  as  she  liked  Miss  Matty  to 
call  her,  her  father  having  once  said  that  the  Hebrew  name  ought 
to  be  so  pronounced.  I  secretly  think  she  took  the  Hebrew 
prophetess  for  a  model  in  character  ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  not 
unlike  the  stem  prophetess  in  some  ways,  making  allowance,  of 
course,  for  modem  customs  and  difference  in  dress.  Miss  Jenkyns 
wore  a  cravat,  and  a  little  bonnet  like  a  jockey-cap,  and  altogether 
had  the  appearance  of  a  strong-minded  woman  ;  although  she 
would  have  despised  the  modem  idea  of  women  being  equal  to 
men.  Equal,  indeed !  she  knew  they  were  superior.  But  to  re- 
turn to  her  letters.  Everything  in  them  was  stately  and  grand, 
like  herself.  I  have  been  looking  them  over  (dear  Miss  Jenkyns, 
how  I  honoured  her  I),  and  I  will  give  an  extract,  more  especially 
because  it  relates  to  our  friend  Captain  Brown  : — 

*  *  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson  has  only  just  quitted  me  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  she  communicated  to  me  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  yesterday  received  a  call  from  her  revered 
husband's  quondam  friend,  Lord  Mauleverer.  You  will  not  easily 
conjecture  what  brought  his  lordship  within  the  precincts  of  our 
little  town.  It  was  to  see  Captain  Brown,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
his  lordship  was  acquainted  in  the  '  plumed  wars,'  and  who  had  the 
privilege  of  averting  destruction  from  his  lordship's  head,  when 
some  great  peril  was  impending  over  it,  off  the  misnomered  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  You  know  our  friend  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son's  deficiency  in  the  spirit  of  innocent  curiosity  ;  and  you  will 
therefore  not  be  so  much  surprised  when  I  tell  you  she  was  quite 
unable  to  disclose  to  me  the  exact  nature  of  the  peril  in  question. 
I  was  anxious,  I  confess,  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  Captain 
Brown,  with  his  limited  establishment,  could  receive  so  distin- 
guished a  guest ;  and  I  discovered  that  his  lordship  retired  to  rest, 
and,  let  us  hope,  to  refreshing  slumbers,  at  the  Angel  Hotel ;  but 
shared  the  Brunonian  meals  during  the  two  days  that  he  honoured 
Cranford  with  his  august  presence.  Mrs.  Johnson,  our  civil 
butcher's  wife,  informs  me  that  Miss  Jessie  purchased  a  leg  of 
lamb ;  but^  besides  this,  I  can  hear  of  no  preparation  whatever  to 
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give  a  suitable  reception  to  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  Perhaps 
they  entertained  liim  with  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul ; '  and  to  us,  who  are  acquainted  with  Captain  Brown's  sad 
want  of  relish  for  '  the  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled/  it  may  be 
matter  for  congratulation  that  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  taste  by  holding  converse  with  an  elegant  and  reflned 
member  of  the  British  aristocracy.  But  from  some  mundane 
failings  who  is  altogether  free  i  " 

Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Matty  wrote  to  me  by  the  same  post.  Such 
a  piece  of  news  as  Lord  Mauleverer's  visit  was  not  to  be  lost  on  the 
Cranford  letter-writers  :  they  made  the  most  of  it.  Miss  Matty 
humbly  apologised  for  writing  at  the  same  time  as  her  sister,  who 
was  so  much  more  capable  than  she  to  describe  the  honour  done  to 
Cranford ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  little  bad  spelling,  Miss  Matty's  account 
gave  me  the  best  idea  of  the  commotion  occasioned  by  his  lordship's 
visit,  after  it  had  occurred ;  for,  except  the  people  at  the  Angel,  the 
Browns,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  and  a  little  lad  his  lordship  had  sworn  at 
for  driving  a  dirty  hoop  against  the  aristocratic  legs,  I  could  not 
hear  of  any  one  with  whom  his  lordship  had  held  conversation. 

My  next  visit  to  Cranford  was  in  the  summer.  There  had  been 
neither  births,  deaths,  nor  marriages  since  I  was  there  last.  Every- 
body lived  in  the  same  house,  and  wore  pretty  nearly  the  same  well- 
preserved,  old-fashioned  clothes.  The  greatest  event  was,  that 
Miss  Jenkynses  had  purchased  a  new  carpet  for  the  drawing-room. 
Oh  the  busy  work  Miss  Matty  and  I  had  in  chasing  the  sunbeams, 
as  they  fell  in  an  afternoon  right  down  on  this  carpet  through  the 
blindless  window !  We  spread  newspapers  over  the  places,  and  sat 
down  to  our  book  or  our  work ;  and,  lo !  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sun 
had  moved,  and  was  blazing  away  on  a  fresh  spot  ;  and  down  again 
we  went  on  our  knees  to  alter  the  position  of  the  newspapers.  We 
were  very  busy,  too,  one  whole  morning,  before  Miss  .Tenkyiis  gave 
her  party,  in  following  her  directions,  and  in  cutting  out  and  stitch- 
ing together  pieces  of  newspaper  so  as  to  form  little  paths  to  every 
chair  set  for  the  expected  visitors,  lest  their  shoes  might  dirty  or 
defile  the  purity  of  the  carpet.  Do  you  make  paper  paths  for  every 
guest  to  walk  upon  in  London  ? 

Captain  Brown  and  Miss  Jenkyns  were  not  very  cordial  to  each 
other.  The  literary  dispute,  of  which  I  had  seen  the  beginning,  was 
a  **  raw,"  the  slightest  touch  on  which  made  them  wince.  It  was 
the  only  difference  of  opinion  they  had  ever  had ;  but  that  difference 
was  enough.  Miss  Jenkyns  could  not  refrain  from  talking  at 
Captain  Brown  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  reply,  he  drummed  with 
his  fingers,  which  action  she  felt  and  resented  as  very  disparaging  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  rather  ostentatious  in  his  preference  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Boz  ;  would  walk  through  the  streets  so  absorbed  in 
them  that  he  all  but  ran  against  Miss  Jenkyns  ;  and  though  his 
apologies  were  earnest  and  sincere,  and  though  he  did  not,  in  fact, 
do  more  than  startle  her  and  himself,  she  owned  to  me  she  had 
rather  he  had  knocked  her  down,  if  he  had  only  been  reading  a 
higher  style  of  literature.    The  poor ^  brave  captain !  he  looked  older^ 
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and  more  worn,  and  his  clothes  were  very  threadbare.  But  he 
seemed  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  ever,  unless  he  was  asked  about  his 
daughter's  health. 

**  She  suffers  a  great  deal,  and  she  must  suffer  more ;  we  do  what 
we  can  to  alleviate  her  pain  ; — Grod's  will  be  done  !  "  He  took  off 
his  hat  at  these  last  words.  I  found,  from  Miss  Matty,  that  every- 
thing had  been  done,  in  fact.  A  medical  man,  of  high  repute  in 
that  country  neighbourhood,  had  been  sent  for,  and  every  injunction 
he  had  given  was  attended  to,  regardless  of  expense.  Miss  Matty 
was  sure  they  denied  themselves  many  things  in  order  to  make  the 
invalid  comfortable ;  but  they  never  spoke  about  it ;  and  as  for  MLss 
Jessie ! — "  I  really  think  she's  an  angel,"  said  poor  Miss  Matty, 
quite  overcome.  **  To  see  her  way  of  bearing  with  Miss  Brown's 
crossness,  and  the  bright  face  she  puts  on  after  she's  been  sitting  up 
a  whole  night  and  scolded  above  half  of  it,  is  quite  beautiful.  Yet 
she  looks  as  neat  and  as  ready  to  welcome  the  captain  at  breakfast- 
time  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  in  the  Queen's  bed  all  night.  My 
dear !  you  could  never  laugh  at  her  prim  little  curls  or  her  pink 
bows  again  if  you  saw  her  as  I  have  done."  I  could  only  feel  very 
penitent,  and  greet  Miss  Jessie  with  double  respect  when  I  met  her 
next.  She  looked  faded  and  pinched ;  and  her  lips  began  to  quiver, 
as  if  she  was  very  weak,  when  she  spoke  of  her  sister.  '  But  she 
brightened,  and  sent  back  the  tears  that  were  glittering  in  her  pretty 
eyes,  as  she  said  : 

"  But,  to  be  sure,  what  a  town  Cranford  is  for  kindness !  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  has  a  better  dinner  than  usual  cooked  but  the  best 
part  of  all  comes  in  a  little  covered  basin  for  my  sister.  The  poor 
people  will  leave  their  earliest  vegetables  at  our  door  for  her.  They 
speak  short  and  gruff,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  it ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  often  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  their  thoughtfulness. "  The  tears 
now  came  back  and  overflowed ;  but  after  a  minute  or  two  she  began 
to  scold  herself,  and  ended  by  going  away  the  same  cheerful  Miss 
Jessie  as  ever. 

"  But  why  does  not  this  Lord  Mauleverer  do  something  for  the 
man  who  saved  his  life  ? "  said  I. 

**  Why,  you  see,  unless  Captain  Brown  has  some  reason  for  it,  he 
never  speaks  about  being  poor  ;  and  he  walked  along  by  his  lordship 
looking  as  happy  and  cheerful  as  a  prince  ;  and  as  they  never  called 
attention  to  their  dinner  by  apologies,  and  as  Miss  Brown  was  better 
that  day,  and  all  seemed  bright,  I  daresay  his  lordship  never  knew 
how  much  care  there  was  in  the  background.  He  did  send  game  in 
the  winter  pretty  often,  but  now  he  is  gone  abroad." 

I  had  often  occasion  to  notice  the  use  that  was  made  of  frag- 
ments and  small  opportunities  in  Cranford ;  the  rose-leaves  that 
were  gathered  ere  they  fell  to  make  into  a  pot-pourri  for  some  one 
who  had  no  garden  ;  the  little  bundles  of  lavender-flowers  sent  to 
strew  the  drawers  of  some  town-dweUer,  or  to  bum  in  the  chamber 
of  some  invalid.  Things  that  many  would  despise,  and  actions 
which  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to  perform,  were  all  attended 
to  in  Cranford.     Miss  Jenkyns  stuck  an  apple  full  of  cloves,  to  bo 
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heated  and  smell  pleasantly  in  Miss  Brown's  room  ;  and  as  she  put 
in  each  clove  she  uttered  a  Johnsonian  sentence.  Indeed,  she 
never  could  think  of  the  Browns  without  talking  Johnson  ;  and,  as 
they  were  seldom  absent  from  her  thoughts  just  then,  I  heard  many 
a  rolling,  three-piled  sentence. 

Captain  Brown  called  one  day  to  thank  Miss  Jenkyns  for  many 
little  kindnesses,  which  I  did  not  know  until  then  that  she  had 
rendered.  He  had  suddenly  become  like  an  old  man  ;  his  deep 
bass  voice  had  a  quavering  in  it,  his  eyes  looked  dim,  and  the 
lines  on  his  face  were  deep.  He  did  not — could  not — speak  cheer- 
fully of  his  daughter's  state,  but  he  talked  with  manly,  pious  resig- 
nation, and  not  much.  Twice  over  he  said,  **  What  Jessie  has 
l)een  to  us,  God  only  knows  ! "  and  after  the  second  time,  he  got 
•ip  hastily,  shook  hands  all  round  without  speaking,  and  left  the 
room. 

That  afternoon  we  perceived  little  groups  in  the  street,  all 
listening  with  faces  aghast  to  some  tale  or  other.  Miss  Jenkyns 
wondered  what  could  be  the  matter  for  some  time  before  she  took 
the  undignified  step  of  sending  Jenny  out  to  inquire. 

Jenny  came  back  with  a  white  face  of  terror.  **  Oh,  ma'am  ! 
oh.  Miss  Jenkyns,  ma'am  !  Captain  Brown  is  killed  by  them  nasty 
cruel  railroads  ! "  and  she  burst  into  tears.  She,  along  with  many 
others,  had  experienced  the  poor  Captain's  kindness. 

**How? — where — where?  Good  God!  Jenny,  don't  waste 
time  in  crying,  but  tell  us  something.'*  Miss  Matty  rushed  out 
into  the  street  at  once,  and  collared  the  man  who  was  telling  the  tale. 

"Come  in — come  to  my  sister  at  once, — Miss  Jenkyns,  the 
rector's  daughter.  Oh,  man,  man  ! — say  it  is  not  true,"  she  cried," 
as  she  brought  the  affrighted  carter,  sleeking  down  his  hair,  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  stood  with  his  wet  boots  on  the  new 
carpet,  and  no  one  regarded  it. 

"Please,  mum,  it  is  true.  I  seed  it  myself,"  and  he  shuddered 
at  the  recollection.  "  The  Captain  was  a-reading  some  new  book 
as  he  was  deep  in,  a-waiting  for  the  down  train  ;  and  there  was  a 
Uttle  lass  as  wanted  to  come  to  its  mammy,  and  gave  it's  sister  the 
slip,  and  came  toddling  across  the  line.  And  he  looked  up  sudden, 
at  the  sound  of  the  train  coming,  and  seed  the  chUd,  and  he  darted 
on  the  line  and  cotched  it  up,  and  his  foot  slipped,  and  the  train 
came  over  him  in  no  time.  Oh  Lord,  Lord  !  Mum,  it's  quite  true 
— and  they've  come  over  to  tell  his  daughters.  The  child's  safe, 
though,  with  only  a  bang  on  it's  shoulder,  as  he  threw  it  to  its 
mammy.  Poor  Captain  would  be  glad  of  that,  mum,  wouldn't  he  ? 
God  bless  him !  "  The  great  rough  carter  puckered  up  his  manly 
face,  and  turned  away  to  hide  his  tears.  I  turned  to  Miss  Jenkyns. 
She  looked  very  ill,  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint,  and  signed  to  me 
to  open  the  window. 

"  Matilda,  bring  me  my  bonnet.  I  must  go  to  those  girls.  God 
pardon  me,  if  ever  I  have  spoken  contemptuously  to  the  Captain !  " 

Miss  Jenkyns  arrayed  herself  to  go  out,  telling  Miss  Matilda  to 
give  the  man  a  glass  of  wine.     While  she  was  away.  Miss  Matty 
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and  I  huddled  over  the  fire,  talking  in  a  low  and  aweatrucK  voice. 
I  know  we  cried  quietly  all  the  time. 

Miss  Jenkyns  came  home  in  a  silent  mood,  and  we  durst  not 
ask  her  many  questions.  She  told  us  that  Miss  Jessie  had  fainted, 
and  that  she  and  Miss  Pole  had  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  her 
round;  but  that,  as  soon  as  she  recovered,  she  begged  one  of  them 
to  go  and  sit  with  her  sister. 

**  Mr.  Hoggins  says  she  cannot  live  many  days,  and  she  shall 
be  spared  this  shock,"  said  Miss  Jessie,  shivering  with  feelings  to 
which  she  dared  not  give  way. 

'*  But  how  can  you  manage,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Miss  Jenkyns ; 
"  you  cannot  bear  up,  she  must  see  your  tears." 

"  God  will  help  me — I  will  not  give  way — she  was  asleep  when 
the  news  came  ;  she  may  be  asleep  yet.  She  would  be  so  utterly 
miserable,  not  merely  at  my  father's  death,  but  to  think  of  what 
would  become  of  me  ;  she  is  so  good  to  me. "  She  looked  up  ear- 
neatly  in  their  faces  with  her  soft  true  eyes,  and  Miss  Pole  told 
Miss  Jenkyns  afterwards  she  could  hardly  bear  it,  knowing,  as  she 
did,  how  Miss  Brown  treated  her  sister. 

However,  it  was  settled  according  to  Miss  Jessie's  wish.  Miss 
Brown  was  to  be  told  her  father  had  been  siunmoned  to  take  a 
short  journey  on  railway  business.  They  had  managed  it  in  some 
way — Miss  Jenkyns  could  not  exactly  say  how.  Miss  Pole  was  to 
stop  with  Miss  Jessie.  Mrs.  Jaitiieson  had  sent  to  inquire.  And 
this  was  all  we  heard  that  night ;  and  a  sorrowful  night  it  was.  The 
next  day  a  full  accoimt  of  the  fatal  accident  was  in  the  county 
paper  which  Miss  Jenkyns  took  in.  Her  eyes  were  very  weak,  sho 
'  said,  and  she  asked  me  to  read  it.  When  I  came  to  the  "  gallant 
gentleman  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  *  Pick- 
wick,' which  he  had  just  received," Miss  Jenltyns  shook  her  head  long 
and  solemnly,  and  then  sighed  out,  **Poor,  dear,  infatuated  man  ! " 

The  corpse  was  to  be  taken  from  the  station  to  the  parish  church, 
there  to  be  interred.  Miss  Jessie  had  set  her  heart  on  following  it 
to  the  grave  ;  and  no  dissuasives  could  alter  her  resolve.  Her 
restraint  upon  herself  made  her  almost  obstinate  ;  she  resisted  all 
Miss  Pole's  entreaties  and  Miss  Jenkyns's  advice.  At  last  Miss 
Jenkyns  gave  up  the  point ;  and  after  a  silence,  which  I  feared  por- 
tended some  deep  displeasure  against  Miss  Jessie,  Miss  Jenkyns 
said  she  should  accompany  the  latter  to  the  funeral. 

**  It  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  alone.  It  would  be  against  both 
propriety  and  humanity  were  I  to  allow  it." 

Miss  Jessie  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  half  like  this  arrangement ; 
but  her  obstinacy,  if  she  had  any,  had  been  exhausted  in  her  deter- 
mination to  go  to  the  interment.  She  longed,  poor  thing,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  cry  alone  over  the  grave  of  the  dear  father  to  whom 
she  had  been  all  in  all,  and  to  give  way,  for  one  little  half-hour, 
uninterrupted  by  sympathy  and  unobserved  by  friendship.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  That  afternoon  Miss  Jenkyns  sent  out  for  a  yard  of 
black  crape,  and  employed  herself  busily  in  trimming  the  little  black 
Bilk  bonnet  I  have  spoken  about.     When  it  was  finished  she  put  it 
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on,  and  looked  at  us  for  approbation — admiration  she  despised.  I 
was  full  of  sorrow,  but,  by  one  of  those  whimsical  thoughts  which 
com\B  unbidden  into  our  heads,  in  times  of  deepest  grief,  I  no  sooner 
saw  the  bonnet  than  I  was  reminded  of  a  helmet ;  and  in  that  hybrid 
bonnet,  half-helmet,  half-jockey  cap,  did  Miss  Jenkyns  attend 
Captain  Brown's  funeral,  and,  I  believe,  supported  Miss  Jessie 
with  a  tender,  indulgent  firmness  which  was  invaluable,  allowing  her 
to  weep  her  passionate  fill  before  they  left. 

Miss  Pole,  Miss  Matty,  and  I,  meanwhile,  attended  to  Miss 
Brown :  and  hard  work  we  found  it  to  relieve  her  querulous  and 
never-ending  complaints.  But  if  we  were  so  weary  and  dispirited, 
what  must  Miss  Jessie  have  been !  Yet  she  came  back  almost  calm, 
as  if  she  had  gained  a  new  strength.  She  put  oflf  her  mourning 
dress,  and  came  in,  looking  pale  and  gentle,  thanking  us  each  with 
a  soft  long  pressure  of  the  hand.  She  could  even  smile — a  faint, 
sweet,  wintry  smile — as  if  to  reassure  us  of  her  power  to  endure ; 
but  her  look  made  our  eyes  fill  suddenly  with  tears,  more  than  if 
she  had  cried  outright. 

It  was  settled  that  Miss  Pole  was  to  remain  with  her  all  the 
watching  livelong  night;  and  that  Miss  Matty  and  I  were  to  return 
in  the  morning  to  relieve  them,  and  give  Miss  Jessie  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  hours  of  sleep.  But  when  the  morning  came,  Miss 
Jenkyns  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  equipped  in  her  helmet- 
bonnet,  and  ordered  Miss  Matty  to  stay  at  home,  as  she  meant  to 
go  and  help  to  nurse.  She  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  friendly 
excitement,  which  she  showed  by  eating  her  breakfast  standing,  and 
scolding  the  household  all  round. 

No  nursing — no  energetic  strong-minded  woman  could  help 
Mis8  Brown  now.  There  was  that  in  the  room  as  we  entered  which 
was  stronger  than  us  all,  and  made  us  shrink  into  solemn  awestruck 
helplessness.  Miss  Brown  was  dying.  We  hardly  knew  her  voice, 
it  was  so  devoid  of  the  complaining  tone  we  had  always  associated 
with  it.  Miss  Jessie  told  me  afterwards  that  it,  and  her  face  too, 
were  just  what  they  had  been  formerly,  when  her  mother's  death 
left  her  the  young  anxious  head  of  the  family,  of  whom  only  Miss 
Jessie  survived. 

She  was  conscious  of  her  sister's  presence,  though  not,  I  think, 
of  ours.  We  stood  a  little  behind  the  curtain :  Miss  Jessie  knelt 
with  her  face  near  her  sister's,  in  order  to  catch  the  last  soft  awful 
whispers. 

*  *  Oh,  Jessie !  Jessie !  How  selfish  I  have  been  I  God  forgive  me 
for  letting  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  me  as  you  did !  I  have  so  loved 
you — and  yet  I  have  thought  only  of  myself.     God  forgive  me ! " 

''  Hush,  love!  hush  !"  said  Miss  Jessie,  sobbing. 

"  And  my  father !  my  dear,  dear  father !  I  will  not  complain 
now,  if  Grod  will  give  me  strength  to  be  patient.  But,  oh,  Jessie  ! 
tell  my  father  how  I  longed  and  yearned  to  see  him  at  last,  and  to 
ask  his  forgiveness.  He  can  never  know  now  how  I  loved  him — 
oh !  if  I  might  but  tell  him,  before  I  die !  What  a  life  of  sorrow  hia 
has  been,  and  I  have  done  so  little  to  cheer  him !" 
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A  light  came  into  Miss  Jessie's  face.  "  Would  it  comfort  yon, 
dearest,  to  think  that  he  does  know  ? — would  it  comfort  you,  love, 

to  know  that  his  cares,  his  sorrows "     Her  voice  quivered,  but 

she  steadied  it  into  calmness, — "  Mary !  he  has  gone  before  you  to 
the  place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  He  knows  now  how  you 
loved  him. " 

A  strange  look,  which  was  not  distress,  came  over  Miss  Brown's 
face.  She  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  but  then  we  saw  her  lips 
form  the  words,  rather  than  heard  the  sound — *  *  Father,  mother, 
Harry,  Archy  ;  "—then,  as  if  it  were  a  new  idea  throwing  a  tilmy 
shadow  over  her  darkened  mind  —  "But  you  will  be  alone, 
Jessie ! " 

Miss  Jessie  had  been  feeling  this  all  during  the  silence,  I  think  ; 
for  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  like  rain,  at  these  words,  and 
she  could  not  answer  at  first.  Then  she  put  her  hands  together 
tight,  and  lifted  them  up,  and  said — but  not  to  us — 

"  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

In  a  few  moments  more  Miss  Brown  lay  calm  and  still — never 
to  sorrow  or  murmur  more. 

After  this  second  funeral.  Miss  Jenkyns  insisted  that  Miss  Jessio 
should  come  to  stay  with  her  rather  than  go  back  to  the  desolate 
house,  which,  in  fact,  we  learned  from  Miss  Jessie,  must  now  be 
given  up,  as  she  had  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  it.  She  had 
something  above  twenty  pounds  a-year,  besides  the  interest  of  the 
money  for  which  the  furniture  would  sell ;  but  she  could  not  live 
upon  that :  and  so  we  talked  over  her  qualifications  for  earning 
money. 

**  I  can  sew  neatly,"  said  she,  "  and  I  like  nursing.  I  think,  too, 
I  could  manage  a  house,  if  any  one  would  try  me  as  housekeeper  ; 
or  I  would  go  into  a  shop,  as  saleswoman,  if  they  would  have 
patience  with  me  at  first. 

Miss  Jenkyns  declared,  in  an  angry  voice,  that  she  should  do  no 
such  thing  ;  and  talked  to  herself  about  *'  some  people  having  no 
idea  of  their  rank  as  a  captain's  daughter,"  nearly  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  she  brought  Miss  Jessie  up  a  basin  of  delicately-made 
arrow-root,  and  stood  over  her  like  a  dragoon  until  the  last  spoon- 
ful was  finished  :  then  she  disappeared.  Miss  Jessie  began  to  tell 
me  some  more  of  the  plans  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  her, 
and  insensibly  fell  into  talking  of  the  days  that  were  past  and  gone, 
and  interested  me  so  much  I  neither  knew  nor  heeded  how  time 
passed.  We  were  both  startled  when  Miss  Jenkyns  reappeared, 
and  caught  us  crying.  I  was  afraid  lest  she  would  be  displeased, 
as  she  often  said  that  crying  hindered  digestion,  and  I  knew  she 
wanted  Miss  Jessie  to  get  strong  ;  but,  instead,  she  looked  queer 
and  excited,  and  fidgeted  round  us  without  saying  anything.  At 
last  she  spoke. 

"  I  have  been  so  much  startled — no,  I've  not  been  at  all  startled 
— don't  mind  me,  my  dear  Miss  Jessie — I've  been  very  much  sur- 
prised— ^in  fact,  IVe  had  a  caller,  whom  you  knew  once,  my  dear 
Miss  Jessie " 
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Miss  Jessie  went  very  white,  then  flushed  scarlet,  and  looked 
eagerly  at  Miss  Jenkyns. 

'*  A  gentleman,  my  dear,  who  wants  to  know  if  you  would  see 
him.'' 

** Is  it? — ^it  is  not "  stammered  out  Miss  Jessie — and  got  no 

farther. 

'^  This  is  his  card,"  said  Miss  Jenkyns,  giving  it  to  Miss  Jessie  ; 
and  while  her  head  was  bent  over  it,  Miss  Jenkyns  went  through  a 
series  of  winks  and  odd  faces  to  me,  and  formed  her  lips  into  a 
long  sentence,  of  which,  of  course,  I  could  not  understand  a  word. 

'^  May  he  come  up  ? "  asked  Miss  Jenkyns,  at  last. 

'^  Oh,  yes !  certainly  ! "  said  Miss  Jessie,  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
is  your  house,  you  may  show  any  visitor  where  you  like.  She  took 
up  some  knitting  of  Miss  Matty's  and  began  to  be  very  busy,  though 
I  could  see  how  she  trembled  all  over. 

Miss  Jenkyns  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant  who  answered 
it  to  show  Major  G^ordon  up-stairs  ;  and,  presently,  in  walked  a 
tall,  fine,  frank-looking  man  of  forty  or  upwards.  He  shook  hands 
with  Miss  Jessie  ;  but  he  could  not  see  her  eyes,  she  kept  them  so 
flxed  on  the  ground.  Miss  Jenkyns  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and 
help  her  to  tie  up  the  preserves  in  ^he  store-room ;  and,  though 
Miss  Jessie  plucked  at  my  gown,  and  even  looked  up  at  me  with 
begging  eye,  1  durst  not  refuse  to  go  where  Miss  Jenkyns  asked. 
Instead  of  tying  up  preserves  in  the  store-room,  however,  we  went 
to  talk  in  the  dining-room  ;  and  there  Miss  Jenkyns  told  me  what 
Major  Gordon  had  told  her  ; — ^how  he  had  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  Captain  Brown,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  Miss 
Jessie,  then  a  sweet-looking,  blooming  girl  of  eighteen ;  how  the 
acquaintance  had  grown  into  love  on  his  part,  though  it  had  been 
some  years  before  he  had  spoken ;  how,  on  becoming  possessed, 
through  the  will  of  an  uncle,  of  a  good  estate  in  Scotland,  he  had 
offered  and  been  refused,  though  with  so  much  agitation  and  evi- 
dent distress  that  he  was  sure  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him  ;  and 
how  he  had  discovered  that  the  obstacle  was  the  fell  disease  which 
was,  even  then,  too  surely  threatening  her  sister.  She  had  men- 
tioned that  the  surgeons  foretold  intense  suffering  ;  and  there  was 
no  one  but  herself  to  nurse  her  poor  Maiy,  or  cheer  and  comfort 
her  father  during  the  time  of  illness.  They  had  had  long  discus- 
sions ;  and  on  her  refusal  to  pledge  herself  to  him  as  his  wife  when 
all  should  be  over,  he  had  grown  angry,  and  broken  off  entirely, 
and  gone  abroad,  believing  that  she  was  a  cold-hearted  person 
whom  he  would  do  well  to  forget.  He  had  been  travelling  in  the 
East,  and  was  on  his  return  home  when,  at  Home,  he  saw  the 
account  of  Captain  Brown's  death  in  **  Galignani." 

Just  then  Miss  Matty,  who  had  been  out  all  the  morning,  and  had 
only  lately  returned  to  the  house,  burst  in  with  a  face  of  dismay 
and  outraged  propriety. 

"  Oh,  ffoodness  me ! "  she  said.  "  Deborah,  there's  a  gentleman 
sitting  in  tiie  drawing-room  with  his  arm  round  Miss  Jessie's  waist ! 
Miss  Matty's  eyes  looked  large  with  terror. 
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Miss  Jeukyns  snubbed  her  down  in  an  instant. 

"  The  most  proper  place  in  the  world  for  his  arm  to  be  in.  Gro 
away,  Matilda,  and  mind  your  own  business."  This  from  her 
sister,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  model  of  feminine  decorum,  was 
a  blow  for  poor  Miss  Matty,  and  with  a  double  shock  she  left  the 
room. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  poor  Miss  Jenkyns  was  many  years  aftei 
this.  Mrs.  Grordon  had  kept  up  a  warm  and  affectionate  intercourse 
with  all  at  Cranford.  Miss  Jenkyns,  Miss  Matty,  and  Miss  Pole 
had  all  been  to  visit  her,  and  returned  with  wonderful  accounts  of 
her  house,  her  husband,  her  dress,  and  her  looks.  For,  with 
liappiness,  something  of  her  early  bloom  returned  ;  she  had  been  a 
year  or  two  younger  than  we  had  taken  her  for.  Her  eyes  were 
always  lovely,  and,  as  Mrs.  Grordon,  her  dimples  were  not  out  of 
place.  At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred,  when  I  last  saw  Mias 
Jenkyns,  that  lady  was  old  and  feeble,  and  had  lost  something  of 
her  strong  mind.  Little  Flora  Gordon  was  staying  with  the  Misses 
Jenkyns,  and  when  I  came  in  she  was  reading  aloud  to  Miss 
Jenlmis,  who  lay  feeble  and  changed  on  the  sofa.  Flora  put  down 
the  '^Rambler  "  when  I  came  in. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Miss  Jenkyns,  '*  you  find  me  changed,  my  dear. 
I  can't  see  as  I  used  to  do.  If  Flora  were  not  here  to  read  to  me, 
I  hardly  know  how  I  should  get  through  the  day.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  *  Rambler  ? '  It's  a  wonderful  book — wonderful  I  and  the 
most  improving  reading  for  Flora"  (which  1  dare  say  it  would 
have  been,  if  she  could  have  read  half  the  words  without  spelling, 
and  could  have  understood  the  meaning  of  a  third),  *^  better  than 
that  strange  old  book,  with  the  queer  name,  poor  Captain  Brown 
was  kiUed  for  reading — ^that  book  by  Mr.  Boz,  you  know — *  Old 
Poz  ; '  when  I  was  a  girl — but  that's  a  long  time  ago — I  acted 
Lucy  in  *  Old  Poz.' "  She  babbled  on  long  enough  for  Flora  to  get 
a  good  long  spell  at  the  '^  Christmas  Carol,"  wliich  Miss  Matty  had 
left  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER  in. 
A  LOVE  AFFAIR  OF  LONG  AGO. 

I  THOUOHT  that  probably  my  connection  with  Cranford  would  cease 
after  Miss  Jenkyns's  death  ;  at  least,  that  it  would  have  to  be  kept 
up  by  correspondence,  which  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  per- 
sonal intercourse  that  the  books  of  dried  plants  I  sometimes  see 
(**  Hortus  Siccus,"  I  think  they  call  the  thing)  do  to  the  living  and 
fresh  flowers  in  the  lanes  and  meadows.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised, 
therefore,  by  receiving  a  letter  from  Miss  Pole  (who  had  always 
come  in  for  a  supplementary  week  after  my  annual  visit  to  Miss 
Jenkyns)  proposing  that  I  should  go  and  stay  with  her  ;  and  then, 
in  a  couple  of  days  after  my  acceptance,  came  a  note  from  Miss 
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Matty,  in  which,  in  a  rather  circuitous  and  very  humble  manner, 
«he  told  me  how  much  pleasure  I  should  confer  if  I  could  spend  a 
week  or  two  with  her,  either  before  or  after  I  had  been  at  Miss 
Pole's  ;  **  for,'*  she  said,  **  since  my  dear  sister's  death  I  am  well 
aware  I  have  no  attractions  to  offer ;  it  is  only  to  the  kindness  of 
my  friends  that  I  can  owe  their  company." 

Of  course  I  promised  to  come  to  dear  Miss  Matty  as  soon  as  I 
had  ended  my  visit  to  Miss  Pole  ;  and  the  day  after  my  arrival  at 
Cranford  I  went  to  see  her,  much  wondering  what  the  house  would 
be  like  without  Miss  Jenkyns,  and  rather  dreading  the  changed 
aspect  of  things.  Miss  Matty  began  to  cry  as  soon  as  she  saw  me. 
She  was  evidently  nervous  from  having  anticipated  my  call  1 
comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  I  found  the  best  consolation 
I  could  give  was  the  honest  praise  that  came  from  my  heart  as  I 
spoke  of  the  deceased.  Miss  Matty  slowly  shook  her  head  over 
each  virtue  as  it  was  named  and  attributed  to  her  sister  ;  and  at 
last  she  could  not  restrain  the  tears  which  had  long  been  silently 
flowing,  but  hid  her  face  behind  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

**  Dear  Miss  Matty ! "  said  I,  taking  her  hand — for  indeed  1  did 
not  know  in  what  way  to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  for  her,  left 
deserted  in  the  world.     She  put  down  her  handkerchief,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear,  I'd  rather  you  did  not  caU  me  Matty.  She  did  not 
like  it ;  but  I  did  many  a  thing  she  did  not  like,  I'm  afraid — and 
now  she's  gone  !  If  you  please,  my  love,  will  you  call  me  Matilda  ? ' 

I  promised  faithfully,  and  began  to  practise  the  new  name  with 
Miss  Pole  that  very  day  ;  and,  by  degrees.  Miss  Matilda's  feeling 
on  the  subject  was  known  through  Cranford,  and  we  all  tried  to 
drop  the  more  familiar  name,  but  with  so  little  success  that  by  and 
by  we  gave  up  the  attempt. 

My  visit  to  Miss  Pole  was  very  quiet.  Miss  Jenkyns  had  so 
long  taken  the  lead  in  Cranford  that,  now  she  was  gone,  they  hardly 
knew  how  to  give  a  party.  The  Honourable  Mi-s.  Jamieson,  to 
whom  Miss  Jenkyns  herself  had  always  yielded  the  post  of  honour, 
was  fat  and  inert,  and  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  her  old  servants. 
If  they  chose  that  she  should  give  a  party,  they  reminded  her  of 
the  necessity  for  so  doing  :  if  not,  she  let  it  alone.  There  was  all 
the  more  time  for  me  to  hear  old-world  stories  from  Miss  Pole, 
while  she  sat  knitting,  and  I  making  my  father's  shirts.  I  always 
took  a  quantity  of  plain  sewing  to  Crs^ord  ;  for,  as  we  did  not 
read  much,  or  walk  much,  I  found  it  a  capital  time  to  get  through 
my  work.  One  of  Miss  Pole's  stories  related  to  a  shadow  of  a  love 
affair  that  was  dimly  perceived  or  suspected  long  years  before. 

Presently,  the  time  arrived  when  I  was  to  remove  to  Miss 
Matilda's  house.  I  found  her  timid  and  anxious  about  the  ar- 
rangements for  my  comfort.  Many  a  time,  while  I  was  unpacking, 
did  she  come  backwards  and  forwards  to  stir  the  fire,  which  burned 
all  the  worse  for  being  so  frequently  poked. 

"Have  you  drawers  enough,  dear?"  asked  she.  "I  don't 
know  exactly  how  my  sister  used  to  arrange  them.  She  had  capital 
methods.     I  am  sure  she  would  have  trained  a  servant  in  a  week 
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to  niake  a  better  fire  than  this,  and  Fanny  has  b:en  with  me  four 
months." 

This  sabject  of  servants  was  a  standing  grievance,  and  I  could 
not  wonder  much  at  it ;  for  if  gentlemen  were  scarce,  and  almost 
unheard  of  in  the  "genteel  society'*  of  Cranford,  they  or  their 
counterparts — handsome  young  men — abounded  in  the  lower 
classes.  The  pretty  neat  servant-maids  had  their  choice  of  desirable 
"  followers  ; "  and  their  mistresses,  without  having  the  sort  of 
mysterious  dread  of  men  and  matrimony  that  Miss  Matilda  had, 
might  well  feel  a  little  anxious  lest  the  heads  of  their  comely 
maids  should  be  tiuTied  by  the  joiner,  or  the  butcher,  or  the 
gardener,  who  were  obliged,  by  their  callings,  to  come  to  the 
house,  and  who,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  were  generally  hand- 
some and  unmarried.  Fanny's  lovers,  if  she  had  any — and  Miss 
Matilda  suspected  her  of  so  many  flirtations  that,  if  she  had  not 
been  very  pretty,  I  should  have  doubted  her  having  one — were  a 
constant  anxiety  to  her  mistress.  She  was  forbidden,  by  the  articles 
of  her  engagement,  to  have  "followers;"  and  though  she  had 
answered,  innocently  enough,  doubling  up  the  hem  of  her  apron  as 
she  spoke,  "  Please,  ma'am,  I  never  had  more  than  one  at  a  time," 
Miss  Matty  prohibited  that  one.  But  a  vision  of  a  man  seemed  to 
haunt  the  kitchen.  Fanny  assured  me  that  it  was  all  fancy,  or 
else  I  should  have  said  myself  that  I  had  seen  a  man's  coat-tails 
whisk  into  the  scullery  once,  when  I  went  on  an  errand  into  the 
store-room  at  night ;  and  another  evening,  when,  our  watches 
having  stopped,  I  went  to  look  at  the  clock,  there  was  a  very  odd 
appeai»ance,  singularly  like  a  young  man  squeezed  up  between  the 
clock  and  the  back  of  the  open  kitchen-door  :  and  I  thought  Fanny 
snatched  up  the  candle  very  hastily,  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  on 
the  clock-face,  while  she  very  positively  told  me  the  time  half  an 
hour  too  early,  as  we  found  out  afterwards  by  the  church-clock. 
But  I  did  not  add  to  Miss  Matty's  anxieties  by  naming  my  sus- 
picions, especially  as  Fanny  said  to  me,  the  next  day,  that  it  was 
such  a  queer  kitchen  for  having  odd  shadows  about  it,  she  really 
was  almost  afraid  to  stay  ;  "  for  you  know,  miss,"  she  added,  "  I 
don't  see  a  creature  from  six  o'clock  tea,  till  Missus  rings  the  bell 
for  prayers  at  ten." 

However,  it  so  fell  out  that  Fanny  had  to  leave  ;  and  Mihs 
Matilda  begged  me  to  stay  and  "  settle  her  "  with  the  new  maid  ; 
to  which  I  consented,  after  I  had  heard  from  my  father  that  he  did 
not  want  me  at  home.  The  new  servant  was  a  rough,  honest-look- 
ing country-girl,  who  had  only  lived  in  a  farm  place  before  ;  but  I 
liked  her  looks  when  she  came  to  be  hired  ;  and  I  promised  Miss 
Matilda  to  put  her  in  the  ways  of  the  house.  The  said  ways  were 
religiously  such  as  Miss  Matilda  thought  her  sister  would  approve. 
Many  a  domestic  rule  and  regulation  had  been  a  subject  of  plaintive 
whispered  murmur  to  me  during  Miss  Jenkjms's  life  ;  but  now  that 
she  was  gone,  I  do  not  think  that  even  I,  who  was  a  favourite,  durst 
have  suggested  an  alteration.  To  give  an  instance  :  we  constantly 
adhered  to  the  forms  which  were  observed,  at  meal  times,  in  "  my 
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father,  the  rector's  house.'*  ^ccordinj^y,  we  had  always  wine  and 
dessert ;  but  the  decanters  were  only  filled  when  there  was  a  party, 
and  what  remained  was  seldom  touched,  though  we  had  two  wine 
glasses  apiece  every  day  after  dinner,  until  the  next  festive  occa- 
sion arrived,  when  the  state  of  the  remainder  wine  was  examined 
into  in  a  family  council.  The  dregs  were  often  given  to  the  poor  : 
but  occasionally,  when  a  good  deal  had  been  left  at  the  last  party 
(five  months  ago,  it  might  be),  it  was  added  to  some  of  a  fresh 
bottle,  brought  up  from  the  cellar.  I  fancy  poor  Captain  Brown 
did  not  much  like  wine,  for  I  noticed  he  never  finished  his  first 
glass,  and  most  military  men  take  several.  Then,  as  to  our  dessert, 
Miss  Jenkyns  used  to  gather  currants  and  gooseberries  for  it  her- 
self, which  I  sometimes  thought  would  have  tasted  better  fresh 
trom  the  trees ;  but  then,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  observed,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  for  dessert  in  summer-time.  As  it  was,  we  felt 
very  genteel  with  our  two  glasses  apiece,  and  a  dish  of  gooseberries 
'at  the  top,  of  currants  and  biscuits  at  the  sides,  and  two  decanters 
at  the  bottom.  When  oranges  came  in,  a  curious  proceeding  was 
gone  through.  Miss  Jenkyns  did  not  like  to  cut  the  fiiiit ;  for,  as 
she  observed,  the  juice  all  ran  out  nobody  knew  where  ;  sucking 
(only  I  think  she  used  some  more  recondite  word)  was  in  fact  the 
only  way  of  enjoying  oranges  ;  but  then  there  was  the  unpleasant 
association  with  a  ceremony  frequently  gone  through  by  little 
habies  ;  and  so,  after  dessert,  in  orange  season.  Miss  Jenkyns  and 
Miss  Matty  used  to  rise  up,  possess  themselves  each  of  an  orange  in 
silence,  and  withdraw  to  the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms  to  indulge 
in  sucking  oranges. 

I  had  once  or  twice  tried,  on  such  occasions,  to  prevail  on  Miss 
Matty  to  stay,  and  had  succeeded  in  her  sister's  lifetime.  I  held 
up  a  screen,  and  did  not  look,  and,  as  she  said,  she  tried  not  to 
make  the  noise  very  oflfensive  ;  but  now  that  she  was  left  alone,  she 
seemed  quite  horrified  when  I  begged  her  to  remain  with  me  in  the 
warm  dining-parlour,  and  enjoy  her  orange  as  she  liked  best.  And 
so  it  was  in  everything.  Miss  Jenkyns's  rules  were  made  more 
stringent  than  ever,  because  the  framer  of  them  was  gone  where 
there  could  be  no  appeal.  In  all  things  else  Miss  Matilda  was 
meek  and  undecided  to  a  fault.  I  have  heard  Faimy  turn  her 
round  twenty  times  in  a  morning  about  dinner,  just  as  the  little 
hussy  chose  ;  and  I  sometimes  fancied  she  worked  on  Miss  Matilda's 
weakness  in  order  to  bewilder  her,  and  to  make  her  feel  more  in 
the  power  of  her  clever  servant.  I  determined  that  I  would  not 
leave  her  till  I  had  seen  what  sort  of  a  person  Martli^  was  ;  and,  if 
I  found  her  trustworthy,  I  would  tell  her  not  to  trouble  her  misti*ess 
with  every  little  decision. 

Martha  was  blimt  and  plain-spoken  to  a  fault ;  otherwise  she 
was  a  brisk,  well-meaning,  but  very  ignorant  girl.  She  had  not 
been  with  us  a  week  before  Miss  Matilda  and  I  were  astounded  one 
morning  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  hers,  who  had 
been  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  India,  and  who  had  lately,  as  we 
had  seen  by  the  ''  Anny  List,"  returned  to  England,  bringing  with 
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him  an  invalid  wife  who  had  never  been  introduced  to  her  English 
relations.  Major  Jenkyns  wrote  to  propose  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  spend  a  night  at  Cranford,  on  his  way  to  Scotland — at  the 
inn,  if  it  did  not  suit  Miss  Matilda  to  receive  them  into  her 
house  ;  in  which  case  they  should  hope  to  be  with  her  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  day.  Of  course,  it  rmist  suit  her,  as  she  said  ; 
for  all  Cranford  knew  that  she  had  her  sister's  bedroom  at  liberty  ; 
but  I  am  sure  she  wished  the  major  had  stopped  in  India  and 
forgotten  his  cousins  out  and  out. 

"Oh!  how  must  I  manage?"  asked  she,  helplessly.  "If 
Deborah  had  been  alive  she  would  have  known  what  to  do  with  a 
gentleman- visitor.  Must  I  put  razors  in  his  dressing-room  ?  Dear! 
dear  !  and  I've  got  none.  Deborah  would  have  had  them.  And 
slippers,  and  coat-brushes  ? "  I  suggested  that  probably  he  would 
bring  all  these  things  with  him.  "  And  after  dinner,  how  am  I  to 
know  when  to  get  up  and  leave  him  to  his  wine  ?  Deborah  would 
have  done  it  so  well ;  she  would  have  been  quite  in  her  element. 
Will  he  want  coffee,  do  you  think  ? "  I  undertook  the  management 
of  the  coffee,  and  told  her  I  would  instruct  Martha  in  the  art  of 
waiting — in  which  it  must  be  owned  she  was  terribly  deficient — and 
that  I  had  no  doubt  Major  and  Mrs.  Jenkyns  would  understand 
the  quiet  mode  in  which  a  lady  lived  by  herself  in  a  country  town. 
But  she  was  sadly  fluttered.  I  made  her  empty  her  decanters  and 
bring  up  two  fresh  bottles  of  wine.  I  wished  I  could  have  pre- 
vented her  from  being  present  at  my  instructions  to  Martha,  for 
she  frequently  cut  in  with  some  fresh  direction,  muddling  the  poor 
girl's  mind,  as  she  stood  open-mouthed,  listening  te  us  both. 

"  Hand  the  vegetables  round,"  said  I  (foolishly,  I  see  now — for 
it  was  aiming  at  more  than  we  could  accomplish  with  quietness  and 
simplicity)  ;  and  then,  seeing  her  look  bewfldered,  I  added,  "  Take 
the  vegetables  round  to  people,  and  let  them  help  themselves." 

"  And  mind  you  go  first  to  the  ladies,"  put  in  Miss  Matilda. 
**  Always  go  to  the  ladies  before  gentlemen  when  yon  are  waiting." 

"  I'U  do  it  as  you  tell  me,  ma'am,"  said  Martha ;  "  but  I  like 
lads  best." 

We  felt  very  uncomfortable  and  shocked  at  this  speech  of 
Martha's,  yet  I  don't  think  she  meant  any  harm  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  she  attended  very  well  to  our  directions,  except  that  she 
"  nudged  "  the  major  when  he  did  not  help  himself  as  soon  as  she 
expected  to  the  potatoes,  while  she  was  handing  them  round. 

The  major  and  his  wife  were  quiet,  unpretending  people  enough 
when  they  did  come ;  languid,  as  all  East  Indians  are,  I  suppose. 
We  were  rather  dismayed  at  their  bringing  two  servants  with  them, 
a  Hindoo  body-servant  for  the  major,  and  a  steady  elderly  maid  for 
his  wife ;  but  they  slept  at  the  inn,  and  took  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
responsibility  by  attending  carefully  to  their  master's  and  mistress's 
comfort.  Martha,  to  be  sure,  had  never  ended  her  staring  at  the 
East  Indian's  white  turban  and  brown  complexion,  and  I  saw  that 
Miss  Matilda  shrunk  away  from  him  a  little  as  he  waited  at  dinner. 
Indeed,  she  asked  me,  when  they  were  gone,  if  he  did  not  remind 
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itie  of  Blue  Beard  ?  On  the  whole,  the  visit  was  most  satisfactory, 
and  is  a  subject  of  conversation  even  now  with  Miss  Matilda  ;  at 
fche  time,  it  greatly  excited  Cranford,  and  even  stirred  up  the 
apathetic  and  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  some  expression  of 
interest,  when  I  went  to  call  and  thank  her  for  the  kind  answers 
she  had  vouchsafed  to  Miss  Matilda's  inquiries  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  gentleman's  dressing-room — answers  which  I  must  confess 
she  had  given  in  the  wearied  manner  of  the  Scandinavian  pro- 

P  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  love  affair. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Pole  had  a  cousin,  once  or  twice  removed, 
who  had  offered  to  Miss  Matty  long  ago.  Now  this  cousin  lived 
foiu:  or  five  miles  from  Cranford  on  his  own  estate  ;  but  his  pro- 
perty was  not  large  enough  to  entitle  him  to  rank  higher  than  a 
yeoman;  or  rather,  with  something  of  the  "pride  which  apes 
humility,"  he  had  refused  to  push  himself  on,  as  so  many  of  his 
class  had  done,  into  the  ranks  of  the  squires.  He  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  called  Thomas  Holbrook,  Esq. ;  he  even  sent  back 
letters  with  this  address,  telling  the  postmistress  at  Cranford  that 
his  name  was  Mr.  Thomas  Holbrook,  yeoman.  He  rejected  all 
domestic  innovations  ;  he  would  have  the  house  door  stand  open  in 
summer  and  shut  in  winter,  without  knocker  or  bell  to  summon  a 
servant.  The  closed  fist  or  the  knob  of  the  stick  did  this  office  for 
him  if  he  found  the  door  locked.  He  despised  every  refinement 
which  had  not  its  root  deep  down  in  humanity.  If  people  were 
not  ill,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  moderating  his  voice.  He  spoke  the 
dialect  of  the  country  in  perfection,  and  constantly  used  it  in  con- 
versation ;  although  Miss  Pole  (who  gave  me  these  particulars) 
added,  that  he  read  aloud  more  beautifully  and  with  more  feeling 
than  any  one  she  had  ever  heard,  except  the  late  rector. 

"  And  how  came  Miss  Matilda  not  to  marry  him  ? ''  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  was  willing  enough,  I  think  ;  but  you 
know  cousin  Thomas  would  not  have  been  enough  of  a  gentleman 
for  the  rector  and  Miss  Jenkyns." 

"  Well !  but  they  were  not  to  marry  him,"  said  I,  impatiently. 

"  No  ;  but  they  did  not  like  Miss  Matty  to  marry  below  her 
rank.  Tou  know  she  was  the  rector's  daughter,  and  somehow  they 
are  related  to  Sir  Peter  Arley  :  Miss  Jenkyns  thought  a  deal  of 
that." 

"  Poor  Miss  Matty  !  "  said  I. 

"  Nay,  now,  I  don't  know  anything  more  than  that  he  offered 
and  was  refused.  Miss  Matty  might  not  like  him — and  Miss 
Jenkyns  might  never  have  said  a  word — it  is  only  a  guess  of 
mine." 

*'  Has  she  never  seen  him  since  ? "  I  inquired. 

**  No,  I  think  not.  You  see  Woodley,  cousin  Thomas's  house, 
lies  half-way  between  Cranford  and  Misselton  ;  and  I  know  he  made 
Misselton  his  market-town  very  soon  after  he  had  offered  to  Miss 
Matty ;  and  I  don't  think  he  has  been  into  Cranford  nbove  onoe  (x 
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twice  since — once,  when  I  was  walking  with  Miss  Matty,  in  High 
Street,  and  suddenly  she  darted  from  me,  and  went  up  Shire  Lane. 
A.  few  minutes  after  I  was  startled  by  meeting  cousin  Thomas." 

'*  How  old  is  he  ? "  I  asked,  after  a  pause  of  castle-building. 

*'  He  must  be  about  seventy,  I  think,  my  dear,''  said  Miss  Pole, 
blowing  up  my  castle,  as  if  by  gunpowder,  into  small  fragments. 

Very  soon  after — at  least  during  my  long  visit  to  Miss  Matilda — 
T  had  the  opportimity  of  seeing  Mr.  Holbrook ;  seeing,  too,  his 
first  encounter  with  his  former  love,  after  thirty  or  forty  years' 
separation.  I  was  helping  to  decide  whether  any  of  the  new  assort- 
ment of  coloured  silks  which  they  had  just  received  at  the  shop 
would  do  to  match  a  grey  and  black  mousseline-de-laine  that 
wanted  a  new  breadth,  when  a  tall,  thin,  Don  Quixote-looking  old 
man  came  into  the  shop  for  some  woollen  gloves.  I  had  never  seen 
the  person  (who  was  rather  striking)  before,  and  I  watched  him 
rather  attentively  while  Miss  Matty  listened  to  the  shopman.  The 
stranger  wore  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  drab  breeches,  and 
gaiters,  and  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  counter  until  he  was 
attended  to.  When  he  answered  the  shop-boy*s  question,  "  What 
can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  to-day,  sir  ? "  I  saw  Miss 
Matilda  start,  and  then  suddenly  sit  down  ;  and  instantly  I  guessed 
who  it  was.  She  had  made  some  inquiry  which  had  to  be  carried 
round  to  the  other  shopman. 

''Miss  Jenkyns  wants  the  black  sarsenet  two-and-twopeuce  the 
yard ;  *'  and  Mr.  Holbrook  had  caught  the  name,  and  was  across 
the  shop  in  two  strides. 

"Matty — Miss  Matilda — Miss  Jenkyns!  Grod  bless  my  soul! 
I  should  not  have  known  you.  How  are  you  ?  how  are  you  I "  .  He 
kept  shaking  her  hand  in  a  way  which  proved  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship ;  but  he  repeated  so  often,  as  if  to  himself,  ''I  should 
not  have  known  you ! ''  that  any  sentimentiil  romance  which  I  might 
be  inclined  to  build  was  quite  done  away  with  by  his  manner. 

However,  he  kept  talking  to  us  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  shop  ; 
and  then  waving  the  shopman  with  the  iBipurchased  gloves  on  one 
side,  with  "  Another  time,  sir !  another  time  ! "  he  walked  home 
with  us.  I  am  happy  to  say  my  client,  Miss  Matilda,  also  left  the 
shop  in  an  equally  bewildered  state,  not  having  purchased  either 
green  or  red  silk.  Mr.  Holbrook  was  evidently  full  with  honest, 
loud-spoken  joy  at  meeting  his  old  love  again  ;  he  touched  on  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place ;  he  even  spoke  of  Miss  Jenkyns  as 
"  Your  poor  sister !  Well,  well !  we  have  all  our  faults ; "  and 
bade  us  good-bye  with  many  a  hope  that  he  should  soon  see  Miss 
Matty  again.  She  went  straight  to  her  room,  and  never  came 
back  till  our  early  tea-time,  when  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  crying.  t 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  VISIT  TO  AN  OLD  BACHELOR 

A  FEW  days  after,  a  note  came  from  Mr.  Holbrook,  asking  as— 
impartially  asking  both  of  us — in  a  formal,  old-fashioned  style,  to 
spend  a  day  at  his  house — a  long  June  day — for  it  was  June  now. 
He  named  that  he  had  also  invited  his  cousin,  Miss  Pole  ;  so  that 
we  might  join  in  a  fly,  which  could  be  put  up  at  his  house. 
•  I  expected  Miss  Matty  to  jump  at  this  invitation ;  but,  no ! 
Miss  Pole  and  I  had  the  greatest  di&cidty  in  persuading  her  to  go. 
She  thought  it  was  improper  ;  and  was  even  half  annoyed  when  we 
utterly  ignored  the  idea  of  any  impropriety  in  her  going  with  two 
other  ladies  to  see  her  old  lover.  Then  came  a  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty. She  did  not  think  Deborah  would  have  liked  her  to  go. 
This  took  us  half  a  day's  good  hard  talking  to  get  over  ;  but,  at  the 
first  sentence  of  relenting,  I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  wrote  and 
despatched  an  acceptance  in  her  name — fixing  day  and  hour,  that 
all  might  be  decided  and  done  with. 

The  next  morning  she  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  to  the  shop 
with  her ;  and  there,  after  much  hesitation,  we  chose  out  three  caps 
to  be  sent  home  and  tried  on,  that  the  most  becoming  might  be 
selected  to  take  with  us  on  Thursday. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  silent  agitation  all  the  way  to  Woodley. 
She  had  evidently  never  been  there  before  ;  and,  although  she 
little  dreamt  I  knew  anything  of  her  early  story,  I  could  perceive 
she  was  in  a  tremor  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  place  which  might 
have  been  her  home,  and  round  which  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
her  innocent  girlish  imaginations  had  clustered.  It  was  a  long  drive 
there,  through  paved  jolting  lanes.  Miss  Matilda  sat  bolt  upright, 
and  looked  wistfully  out  of  the  windows  as  we  drew  near  the  end 
of  our  journey.  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  quiet  and  pastoral. 
Woodley  stood  among  fields  ;  and  there  was  an  old-fashioned 
garden  where  roses  and  currant-bushes  touched  each  other,  and 
where  the  feathery  asparagus  formed  a  pretty  background  to  the 
pinks  and  gilly-flowers  ;  there  was  no  dnve  up  to  the  door.  We 
got  out  at  a  little  gate,  and  walked  up  a  straight  box-edged  path. 

**  My  cousin  might  make  a  drive,  I  tliink,"  said  Miss  Pole,  who 
nvaft  a&aid  of  ear-ache,  and  had  only  her  cap  on. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Matty,  with  a  soft  plain- 
tiveness  in  her  Toice,  and  almost  in  a  whisper,  for  just  then 
Mr.  Holbrook  appeared  at  the  door,  rubbing  his  hands  in  very 
efiervescence  of  hospitality.  He  looked  more  like  my  idea  of  Don 
Quixote  than  ever,  and  yet  the  likeness  was  only  external.  His 
respectable  housekeeper  stood  modestly  at  the  door  to  bid  us 
welcome  ;  and,  while  she  led  the  elder  ladies  upstairs  to  a  bed-room. 
I  begged  to  look  about  the  garden.  My  request  evidently  pleased 
the  old  gentleman,  who  took  me  all  round  the  place,  and  showed 
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me  his  six-and-twenty  cows,  named  after  the  different  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  As  we  went  along,  he  surprised  me  occasionally  by  re> 
peating  apt  and  beautiful  quotations  from  the  poets,  ranging  easily 
from  Shakespeare  and  George  Herbert  to  those  of  our  own  day.  He 
did  this  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  and  their  true 
and  beautiful  words  were  the  best  expression  he  could  find  for  what 
he  was  thinking  or  feeling.  To  be  sure  he  called  Byron  '*  my  Lord 
Byrron,"  and  pronounced  the  name  of  Goethe  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  English  sound  of  the  letters — "  As  Goethe  says,  *  Ye  ever- 
verdant  palaces,'  "  &c.  Altogether,  I  never  met  with  a  man,  before 
or  since,  who  had  spent  so  long  a  life  in  a  secluded  and  not  im- 
pressive country,  with  ever-increasing  delight  in  the  daily  and 
yearly  change  of  season  and  beauty. 

When  he  and  T  went  in,  we  found  that  dinner  was  nearly  ready 
in  the  kitchen — for  so  I  suppose  the  room  ought  to  be  csdled,  as 
there  were  oak  dressers  and  cupboards  all  round,  all  over  by  the 
side  of  the  fire-place,  and  only  a  small  Turkey  carpet  in  the  middle 
of  the  flag-floor.  The  room  might  have  been  easily  made  into  a 
handsome  dark  oak  dining-parlour  by  removing  the  oven  and  a 
few  other  appurtenances  of  a  kitchen,  which  were  evidently  never 
used,  the  real  cooking-place  being  at  some  distance.  The  room 
in  which  we  were  expected  to  sit  was  a  stiffiy-fumished,  ugly  apart- 
ment ;  but  that  in  which  we  did  sit  was  what  Mr.  Holbrook  called 
the  counting-house,  when  he  paid  his  labourers  their  weekly  wages 
at  a  great  desk  near  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  pretty  sitting-room 
— looking  into  the  orchard,  and  all  covered  over  with  dancing  tree- 
shadows — was  filled  with  books.  They  lay  on  the  ground,  they 
covered  the  walls,  they  strewed  the  table.  He  was  evidently  half- 
ashamed  and  half-proud  of  his  extravagance  in  this  respect.  They 
were  of  all  kinds — poetry  and  wild  weird  tales  prevailing.  He 
evidently  chose  his  books  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes,  not 
because  such  and  such  were  classical  or  established  favourites. 

**  Ah !  '*  he  said,  "  we  farmers  ought  not  to  have  much  time  for 
reading  ;  yet  somehow  one  can't  help  it." 

"  What  a  pretty  room  !  "  said  Miss  Matty,  sotto  voce, 

**  What  a  pleasant  place  !"  said  I,  aloud,  almost  simultaneously. 

"  Nay !  if  you  like  it,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  can  you  sit  on  these 
great  black  leather  three-cornered  chairs  ?  I  like  it  better  than  the 
best  parlour  ;  but  I  thought  ladies  would  take  that  for  the  smarter 
place." 

It  was  the  smarter  place,  but,  like  most  smart  things,  not  at 
all  pretty,  or  pleasant,  or  home-like  ;  so,  while  we  were  at  dinner, 
the  servant-girl  dusted  and  scrubbed  the  counting-house  chairs,  and 
we  sat  there  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  had  pudding  before  meat ;  and  I  thought  Mr.  Holbrook  was 
going  to  make  some  apology  for  his  old-fashioned  ways,  for  he  began  • 

**  I  don't  know  whether  you  like  new-fangled  ways." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  "  said  Miss  Matty. 

"  No  more  do  I,"  said  he.  "  My  housekeeper  will  haTe  these 
in  her  new  fashion ;  or  else  I  tell  her  that^  when  I  was  a  young 
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man,  we  used  to  keep  strictly  to  my  father's  rule,  *  No  broth,  no 
ball ;  no  ball,  no  beef  ; '  and  always  began  dinner  with  broth.  Then 
we  had  suet  puddings,  boiled  in  the  broth  with  the  beef  ;  and  then 
the  meat  itself.  If  we  did  not  sup  our  broth,  we  had  no  ball, 
which  we  liked  a  deal  better ;  and  the  beef  came  last  of  all,  and 
only  those  had  it  who  had  done  justice  to  the  broth  and  the  ball. 
Now  folks  begin  with  sweet  things,  and  turn  their  dinners  topsy- 
turvy." 

When  the  ducks  and  green  peas  came,  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  dismay  ;  we  had  only  two-pronged,  black-handled  forks.  It  is 
true  the  steel  was  as  bright  as  silver  ;  but  what  were  we  to  do ) 
Miss  Matty  picked  up  her  peas,  one  by  one,  on  the  point  of  the 
prongs,  much  as  Amin^  ate  her  grains  of  rice  after  her  previous 
feast  with  the  Ghoul.  Miss  Pole  sighed  over  her  delicate  young 
peas  as  she  left  them  on  one  side  of  her  plate  untasted,  for  they 
vxyuld  drop  between  the  prongs.  I  looked  at  my  host :  the  peas 
were  going  wholesale  into  his  capacious  mouth,  shovelled  up  by  his 
large,  round-ended  knife.  I  saw,  I  imitated,  1  survived !  My 
friends,  in  spite  of  my  precedent,  could  not  muster  up  courage 
enough  to  do  an  ungenteel  thing  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Holbrook  had  not 
been  so  heartily  hungry,  he  would  probably  have  seen  that  the 
good  peas  went  away  ^most  untouched. 

After  dinner,  a  clay  pipe  was  brought  in,  and  a  spittoon  ;  and, 
asking  us  to  retire  to  another  room,  where  he  would  soon  join  us, 
if  we  disliked  tobacco-smoke,  he  presented  his  pipe  to  Miss  Matty, 
and  requested  her  to  fill  the  bowl.  This  was  a  compliment  to  a 
lady  in  his  youth  :  but  it  was  rather  inappropriate  to  propose  it  as 
an  honour  to  Miss  Matty,  who  had  been  trained  by  her  sister  to 
hold  smoking  of  every  kind  in  utter  abhorrence.  But  if  it  was  a 
shock  to  her  refinement,  it  was  also  a  gratification  to  her  feelings 
to  be  thus  selected  ;  so  she  daintily  stuffed  the  strong  tobacco  into 
the  pipe,  and  then  we  withdrew. 

**  It  is  very  pleasant  dining  with  a  bachelor,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
softly,  as  we  settled  ourselves  in  the  counting-house.  **I  only 
hope  it  is  not  improper  ;  so  many  pleasant  things  are  !  " 

'*  What  a  number  of  books  he  has !  "  said  Miss  Pole,  looking 
round  the  room.     "  And  how  dusty  they  are  ! " 

''  I  think  it  must  be  like  one  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson's  rooms," 
said  Miss  Matty.     *'  What  a  superior  man  your  cousin  must  be  !  " 

"  Yes !  "  said  Miss  Pole,  **  he's  a  great  reader  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
he  has  got  into  very  uncouth  habits  with  living  alone." 

"  Oh  !  uncouth  is  too  hard  a  word.  I  should  call  him  eccentric  : 
very  clever  people  always  are !  "  replied  Miss  Matty. 

When  Mr.  Holbrook  returned,  he  proposed  a  walk  in  the  fields  ; 
but  the  two  elder  ladies  were  afraid  of  damp,  and  dirt,  and  had 
only  very  unbecoming  calashes  to  put  on  over  their  caps  ;  so  they 
declined,  and  I  was  again  his  companion  in  a  turn  which  he  said 
ho  was  obliged  to  take  to  see  after  his  men.  He  strode  along,  either 
wholly  forgetting  my  existence,  or  soothed  into  silence  by  his  pipe 
— and  yet  it  was  not  silence  exactly.     He  walked  before  me,  with  a 
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stooping  gait  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  ;  and,  as  some  tree  or 
cloud,  or  glbdpse  of  distant  upland  pastures,  struck  him,  he  quoted 
poetry  to  himself,  saying  it  out  loud  in  a  grand,  sonorous  voice, 
with  just  the  emphasis  that  true  feeling  and  appreciation  give.  We 
came  upon  an  old  cedar-tree,  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  house — 

The  cedar  spreads  his  dark-green  layers  of  shade. 

*'  Capital  term — *  layers  ! '  Wonderful  man  !  *'  I  did  not  know 
tfhether  he  was  speaking  to  me  or  not ;  but  I  put  in  an  assenting 
"  wonderful,"  although  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  just  because  I 
was  tired  of  being  forgotten,  and  of  being  consequently  silent. 

He  turned  sharp  round.  "Ay!  you  may  say  'wonderful.' 
Why,  when  I  saw  the  review  of  his  poems  in  *  Blackwood,'  I  set  off 
within  an  hour,  and  walked  seven  miles  to  Misselton  (for  the  horses 
were  not  in  the  way)  and  ordered  them.  Now,  what  colour  are  ash- 
buds  in  March  ?" 

Is  the  man  going  mad?  thought  I.  He  is  very  like  Don 
Quixote. 

"  What  colour  are  they,  I  say?"  repeated  he,  vehemently. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  I,  with  the  meekness  of 
'gnorance. 

"  I  knew  you  didn't.  No  more  did  I — ^an  old  fool  that  I  am !  —till 
this  young  laan  comes  and  tells  me.  Black  as  ash-buds  in  March. 
And  I've  lived  all  my  life  in  the  country  ;  more  shame  for  me  not 
to  know.  Black  :  they  are  jet-black,  madam."  And  he  went 
off  again,  swinging  along  to  the  music  of  some  rhyme  he  had  got 
hold  off. 

When  we  came  back,  nothing  would  serve  him  but  he  must  read 
us  the  poems  he  had  been  speaking  of  ;  and  Miss  Pole  encouraged 
him  in  his  proposal,  I  thought,  because  she  wished  me  to  hear  his 
beautiful  readmg,  of  which  she  had  boasted  ;  but  she  afterwards 
said  it  was  because  she  had  got  to  a  difficult  part  of  her  crochet,  and 
wanted  to  count  her  stitches  without  having  to  talk.  Wliatever  he 
had  proposed  would  have  been  right  to  Miss  Matty  ;  although  she 
did  fall  sound  asleep  within  five  minutes  after  he  had  begun  a  long 
poem,  called '  Locksley  Hall,'  and  had  a  comfortable  nap,  unobserved, 
till  he  ended  ;  when  the  cessation  of  his  voice  wakened  her  up,  and 
she  said,  feeling  that  something  was  expected,  and  that  Miss  Pole 
was  counting — 

"  What  a  pretty  book  ! " 

"  Pretty,  madam  !  it's  beautiful  I     Pretty,  indeed !  " 

*'  Oh  yes !  I  meant  beautiful !  "  said  she,  fluttered  at  his  disap- 
proval of  her  word.  "It  is  so  like  that  beautiful  poem  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  my  sister  used  to  read — I  forget  the  name  of  it ;  what 
was  it,  my  dear  ? "  turning  to  me. 

'*  Which  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?    What  was  it  about  ? " 

"  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  about,  and  I've  quite  forgotten 
what  the  name  of  it  was  ;  but  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
was  very  beautiful,  and  very  like  what  Mr.  Holbrook  has  just  been 
reading." 
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"  I  don't  remember  it,"  said  he,  reflectively.  "  But  I  don't 
know  Br.  Johnson's  poems  well.    I  must  read  them." 

As  we  were  getting  into  the  fly  to  return,  I  heard  Mr.  Holbrook 
say  he  should  caJl  on  the  ladies  soon,  and  inquire  how  they  got 
home ;  and  this  evidently  pleased  and  fluttered  Miss  Matty  at  Qie 
time  he  said  it ;  but  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  old  house  among 
the  trees  her  sentiments  towards  the  master  of  it  were  gradually 
absorbed  into  a  distressing  wonder  as  to  whether  Martha  had 
broken  her  word,  and  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  her  mistress's 
absence  to  have  a  ''  follower."  Martha  looked  good,  and  steady, 
and  composed  enough,  as  she  came  to  help  us  out ;  she  was  always 
careful  of  Miss  Matty,  and  to-night  she  made  use  of  this  unlucky 
speech  : 

'^  Eh  !  dear  ma'am,  to  think  of  your  going  out  in  an  evening  in 
such  a  thin  shawl !  It's  no  better  than  muslin.  At  your  age,  ma'am, 
you  should  be  careful." 

'*  My  age !  "  said  Miss  Matty,  almost  speaking  crossly,  for  her, 
for  she  was  usually  gentle — "  My  age  !  Why,  how  old  do  you  think 
I  am,  that  you  talk  about  my  age  ? " 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  should  say  you  were  not  far  short  of  sixty  : 
but  folks'  looks  is  often  against  them — and  I'm  sure  I  meant  no 
harm." 

"Martha,  I'm  not  yet  fifty-two!"  said  Miss.  Matty,  with 
grave  emphasis  ;  for  probably  the  remembrance  of  her  youth  had 
come  very  vividly  before  her  this  day,  and  she  was  annoyed  at 
finding  that  golden  time  so  far  away  in  the  past. 

But  she  never  spoke  of  any  former  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Holbrook.  She  had  probably  met  with  so  little  sym- 
pathy in  her  early  love,  that  she  had  shut  it  up  close  in  her  heart ; 
and  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  watching,  which  I  could  hardly  avoid 
since  Miss  Pole's  confidence,  that  I  saw  how  faithful  her  poor  heart 
had  been  in  its  sorrow  and  its  silence. 

She  gave  me  some  good  reason  for  wearing  her  best  cap  every 
day,  and  sat  near  the  window,  in  spite  of  her  rheumatism,  in  order 
to  see,  without  being  seen,  dovn  into  the  street. 

He  came.  He  put  his  open  palms  upon  his  knees,  which  were 
far  apart,  as  he  sat  with  his  head  bent  down,  whistling,  after  we 
had  replied  to  his  inquiries  about  our  safe  return.  Suddenly,  he 
jumped  up  : 

"  Well,  madam  !  have  you  any  commands  for  Paris  ?  I  am  going 
there  in  a  week  or  two. " 

"  To  Paris !  "  we  both  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  madam !  I've  never  been  there,  and  always  had  a  wish  to 
go  ;  and  I  think  if  I  don't  go  soon,  I  mayn't  go  at  all ;  so  as  soon 
as  the  hay  is  got  in  I  shall  go,  before  harvest  time." 

We  were  so  much  astonished  that  we  had  no  commissions. 

Just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  he  turned  back,  with  his 
favourite  exclamation  : 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  madam !  but  I  nearly  forgot  half  my 
errand.     Here  are  the  poems  for  you  you  admired  so  much  the 
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other  evening  at  my  house."  He  tugged  away  at  a  parcel  in  his 
coat-pocket.  "  Good-bye,  miss,"  said  he  ;  **  good-bye,  Matty  !  take 
care  of  yourself. "  And  he  was  gone.  But  he  had  given  her  a  book, 
and  he  had  called  her  Matty,  just  as  he  used  to  do  thirty  years 
ago. 

**  I  wish  he  would  not  go  to  Paris,"  said  Miss  Matilda, 
anxiously.  "  I  don't  believe  frogs  will  agree  with  him  ;  he  used  to 
have  to  be  very  careful  what  he  ate,  whidi  was  curious  in  so  strong- 
looking  a  young  man." 

Soon  after  this  I  took  my  leave,  giving  many  an  injunction  to 
Martha  to  look  after  her  mistress,  and  to  let  me  know  if  she 
thought  that  Miss  Matilda  was  not  so  well ;  in  which  case  I  would 
volunteer  a  visit  to  my  old  friend,  without  noticing  Martha's  intel- 
ligence to  her. 

Accordingly  I  received  a  line  or  two  from  Martha  every  now  and 
then  ;  and,  about  November,  I  had  a  note  to  say  her  mistress  was 
**  very  low  and  sadly  oflf  her  food  ;  "  and  the  account  made  me  so 
uneasy  that,  although  Martha  did  not  decidedly  summon  me,  I 
packed  up  my  things  and  went. 

I  received  a  warm  welcome,  in  spite  of  the  little  flurry  produced 
by  my  impromptu  visit,  for  I  had  only  been  able  to  give  a  day's 
notice.  Miss  Matilda  looked  miserably  ill ;  and  I  prepared  to  com- 
fort and  cosset  her. 

I  went  down  to  have  a  private  talk  with  Martha. 

^'  How  long  has  your  mistress  been  so  poorly?"  I  asked,  as  I 
stood  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

"  Well !  1  think  it's  better  than  a  fortnight ;  it  is,  I  know  ;  it 
was  one  Tuesday,  after  Miss  Pole  had  been,  that  she  went  into  this 
moping  way.  I  thought  she  was  tired,  and  it  would  go  off  with  a 
night's  rest ;  but  no !  she  has  gone  on  and  on  ever  since,  till  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you,  ma'am." 

''  You  did  quite  right,  Martha.  It  is  a  cbmfort  to  think  she  has 
so  faithful  a  servant  about  her.  And  I  hope  you  find  your  place 
comfortable  ? " 

'*  Well,  ma'am,  missus  is  very  kind,  and  there's  plenty  to  eat 

and  drink,  and  no  more  work  but  what  I  can  do  easily, — but " 

Martha  hesitated. 

"  But  what,  Martha  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  seems  so  hard  of  missus  not  to  let  me  have  any  fol- 
lowers ;  there's  such  lots  of  young  fellows  in  the  town  ;  and  many 
a  one  has  as  much  as  offered  to  keep  company  with  me  ;  and  I  may 
never  be  in  such  a  likely  place  again,  and  it's  like  wasting  an  op- 
portunity. Many  a  girl  as  I  know  would  have  'em  unbeknownst  to 
missus  ;  but  I've  given  my  word,  and  I'll  stick  to  it ;  or  else  this 
is  just  the  house  for  missus  never  to  be  the  wiser  if  they  did  come  : 
and  it's  such  a  capable  kitchen — ^there's  such  good  dark  comers  in  it 
— I'd  be  bound  to  hide  any  one.  I  coimted  up  last  Sunday  night 
— ^for  I'll  not  deny  I  was  crying  because  I  had  to  shut  the  door  in 
Jem  Heam'p  face,  and  he's  a  steady  young  man,  fit  for  any  girl ; 
only  I  had  given  missus  my  word.      Martha  was  all  but  crying 
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again  ;  aiid  I  had  little  comfort  to  give  her,  for  I  knew,  from  old 
experience,  of  the  horror  with  which  both  the  Miss  Jenkynses 
looked  upon  "followers  ;"  and  in  Miss  Matty's  present  nervous 
state  this  dread  was  not  likely  to  be  lessened. 

I  went  to  see  Miss  Pole  the  next  day,  and  took  her  completely 
by  surprise,  for  she  had  not  been  to  see  Miss  Matilda  for  two  days. 

"  And  now  I  must  go  back  with  you,  my  dear,  for  I  promised  to 
let  her  know  how  Thomas  Holbrook.  went  on  ;  and,  I  m  sorry  to 
say,  his  housekeeper  has  sent  me  word  to-day  that  he  hasn't  long 
to  live.  Poor  Thomas !  that  journey  to  Paris  was  quite  too  much 
for  him.  His  housekeeper  says  he  has  hardly  ever  been  round  liis 
fields  since,  but  just  sits  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  in  the  count- 
ing-house, not  reading  or  anything,  but  only  saying  what  a  won- 
derful city  Paris  was !  Paris  has  much  to  answer  for  if  it's  killed 
my  cousin  Thomas,  for  a  better  man  never  lived. " 

"Does  Miss  Matilda  know  of  his  illness?"  asked  I— a  new 
light  as  to  the  cause  of  her  indisposition  dawning  upon  me. 

"  Dear !  to  be  sure,  yes !  Has  not  she  told  you  ?  I  let  her 
know  a  fortnight  ago,  or  more,  when  first  1  heard  of  it.  How  odd 
she  shouldn't  have  told  you !  " 

Not  at  all,  T  thought ;  but  I  did  not  say  anything.  I  felt 
almost  guilty  of  having  spied  too  curiously  into  that  tender  heart, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  its  secrets — hidden.  Miss  Matty 
believed,  from  all  the  world.  I  ushered  Miss  Pole  into  Miss 
Matilda's  little  drawing-room,  and  then  left  them  alone.  But  I 
was  not  surprised  when  Martha  came  to  my  bedroom  door,  to  ask 
me  to  go  down  to  dinner  alone,  for  that  missus  had  one  of  her  bad 
headaches.  She  came  into  the  drawing-room  at  tea-time,  but  it 
was  evidently  an  effort  to  her  ;  and,  as  it  to  make  up  for  some  re- 
proachful feeling  against  her  late  sister.  Miss  Jenkyns,  which  had 
been  troubling  her  all  the  afternoon,  and  for  whidfi  she  now  felt 
penitent,  she  kept  telling  me  how  good  and  how  clever  Deborah 
was  in  her  youth  ;  how  she  used  to  settle  what  gowns  they  were  to 
wear  at  all  the  parties  (faint,  ghostly  ideas  of  grim  parties,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  when  Miss  Matty  and  Miss  Pole  were  young !) ; 
and  how  Deborah  and  her  mother  had  started  the  benefit  society 
for  the  poor,  and  taught  girls  cooking  and  plain  sewing  ;  and  how 
Deborah  had  once  danced  with  a  lord  ;  and  how  she  used  to  visit 
at  Sir  Peter  Arley's,  and  try  to  remodel  the  quiet  rectory  establish- 
ment on  the  plans  of  Arley  Hall,  where  they  kept  thirty  servants  ; 
and  how  she  had  nursed  Miss  Matty  through  a  long,  long  illness, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  but  which  I  now  dated  in  my 
own  mind  as  following  the  dismissal  of  the  suit  of  Mr.  Holbrook. 
So  we  talked  softly  and  quietly  of  old  times  through  the  long 
November  evening. 

The  next  day  Miss  Pole  brought  us  word  that  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  dead.  Miss  Matty  heard  the  news  in  silence  ;  in  fact,  from 
the  account  of  the  previous  day,  it  was  only  what  we  had  to  expect. 
Miss  Pole  kept  calling  upon  us  for  some  expression  of  regret,  by 
asking  if  it  was  not  Bad  that  he  was  gone,  and  saying  : 
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"  To  tliiiik  of  that  pleasant  day  last  June,  when  he  seemed  so 
well !  And  he  might  have  lived  this  dozen  years  if  he  had  not  gone 
to  that  wicked  Paris,  where  they  are  always  having  revolutions/' 

She  paused  for  some  demonstration  on  our  part.  I  saw  Miss 
Matty  could  not  speak,  she  was  trembling  so  nervously  ;  so  I  said 
what  I  really  felt :  and  after  a  call  of  some  duration—all  the  time 
of  which  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Pole  thought  Miss  Matty  received 
the  news  very  calmly — our  visitor  took  her  leave. 

Miss  Matty  made  a  strong  effort  to  conceal  her  feelings — a  con- 
cealment she  practised  even  with  me,  for  she  has  never  alluded  to 
Mr.  Holbrook  again,  although  the  book  he  gave  her  lies  with  her 
Bible  on  the  little  table  by  her  bedside.  She  did  not  think  I  heard 
her  when  she  asked  the  little  milliner  of  Cranf  ord  to  make  her  caps 
something  like  the  Honourable  Mrs  Jamieson's,  or  that  I  noticed 
the  reply — 

"  But  she  wears  widows'  caps,  ma'am  ? " 

**0h?  I  only  meant  something  in  that  style;  not  widows',  of 
course,  but  rather  like  Mrs.  Jamieson's." 

This  effort  at  concealment  was  the  beginning  of  the  tremulous 
motion  of  head  and  hands  which  I  have  seen  ever  since  in  Miss 
Matty. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  heard  of  Mr.  Holbrook 's 
death,  Miss  Matilda  was  very  silent  and  thoughtful ;  after  prayers 
she  called  Martha  back,  and  then  she  stood,  imcertain  what  to  say. 

"  Martha !  "  she  said,  at  last,  "you  are  young  " — and  then  she 
made  so  long  a  pause  that  Martha,  to  remind  her  of  her  half- 
finished  sentence,  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  said — 

"Yes,  please,  ma'am;  two-and-twenty  last  third  of  October, 
please,  ma'am." 

"  And  perhaps,  Martha,  you  may  some  time  meet  with  a  young 
man  you  like,  and  who  likes  you.  I  did  say  you  were  not  to  have 
followers  ;  but  if  you  meet  with  such  a  young  man,  and  tell  me, 
and  I  find  he  is  respectable,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  coming  to 
see  you  once  a  week.  God  forbid  !  *'  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  that  I  should  grieve  any  young  hearts.'*  She  spoke  as  if  she 
were  providing  for  some  distant  contingency,  and  was  rather  startled 
when  Martha  made  her  ready  eager  answer. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  there's  Jem  Heam,  and  he's  a  joiner  making 
three-and-sispence  a-day,  and  six  foot  one  in  his  stocking-feet, 
please,  ma'am  ;  and  if  you'll  ask  about  him  to-morrow  morning, 
every  onis  will  give  him  a  character  for  steadiness  ;  and  he'll  be 
glad  enough  to  come  to-morrow  night,  I'll  be  bound." 

Though  Miss  Matty  was  startled^  she  submitted  to  Fate  and 
Love. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OLD    LETTERS. 

I  HAVE  often  noticed  that  almost  every  one  has  his  own  individual 
«mall  economies — careful  habits  of  saving  fractions  of  pennies  in 
some  one  peculiar  direction — any  disturbance  of  which  annoys  him 
more  than  spending  shillings  or  pounds  on  some  real  extravagance. 
An  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  took  the  intelligence  of 
the  failure  of  a  Joint-Stock  Bank,  in  which  some  of  his  money  was 
invested,  with  stoical  mildness,  worried  his  family  all  through  a  long 
summer's  day  because  one  of  them  had  torn  (instead  of  cutting) 
out  the  written  leaves  of  his  now  useless  bank-book  ;  of  course,  the 
corresponding  pages  at  the  other  end  came  out  a&  well,  and  this 
little  imnecessary  waste  of  paper  (his  private  economy)  chafed  him 
more  than  all  '^e  loss  of  his  money.  Envelopes  fretted  his  soul 
terribly  when  they  first  came  in  ;  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  such  waste  of  hi&  cherished  article  was  by 
patiently  turning  inside  out  all  that  were  sent  to  him,  and  so 
making  them  serve  again.  Even  now,  though  tamed  by  age,  I  see 
him  casting  wistful  gkuices  at  hiB  dau^ters  when  they  send  a  whole 
inside  of  a  half-sheet  of  note-paper,  with  the  three  lines  of  accept- 
ance to  an  invitation,  written  on  only  one  of  the  sides.  I  am  not 
above  owning  that  I  have  this  human  weakness  myself.  String  is 
my  foible.  My  pockets  get  full  of  little  hanks  of  it,  picked  up  and 
twisted  together,  ready  for  uses  that  never  come.  I  am  seriously 
annoyed  if  any  one  cuts  the  string  of  a  parcel  instead  of  patiently 
and  faithfully  undoing  it  fold  by  fold.  How  people  can  bring 
themselves  to  use  India-rubber  rings,  which  are  a  sort  of  deification 
of  string,  as  lightly  as  they  do,  I  cannot  imagine.  To  me  an  India- 
rubber  ring  is  a  precious  treasure.  I  have  one  which  is  not  new — 
one  that  I  picked  up  off  the  floor  nearly  six  years  ago.  I  have 
really  tried  to  use  it,  but  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  could  not 
commit  the  extravagance. 

Small  pieces  of  butter  grieve  others.  They  cannot  attend  to  con- 
versation because  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  habit  which 
some  people  have  of  invariably  taking^  more  butter  than  they  want. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  anxious  look  (almost  mesmeric)  which  such 
persons  fix  on  the  article  ?  They  would  feel  it  a  relief  if  they  might 
bury  it  out  of  their  sight  by  popping  it  into  their  own  mouths  and 
swallowing  it  down  ;  and  they  are  really  made  happy  if  the  person 
on  whose  plate  it  lies  imused  suddenly  breaks  off  a  piece  of  toast 
(which  he  does  not  want  at  all)  and  eats  up  his  butter.  They  think 
that  this  is  not  waste. 

Now  Miss  Matty  Jenkyns  was  chary  of  candles.  We  had  many 
devices  to  use  as  few  as  possible.  In  the  winter  afternoons  shQ 
would  sit  knitting  for  two  or  three  hours — she  could  do  this  in  th^ 
dark,  or  by  fire-light — and  when  I  asked  if  I  might  not  ring  fur 
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candles  to  finish  stitching  my  wristbands,  she  told  me  to  ''keep 
blind  man's  holiday."  They  were  usually  brought  in  with  tea  ;  but 
we  only  burnt  one  at  a  time.  As  we  lived  in  constant  preparation 
for  a  friend  who  might  come  in  any  evening  (but  who  never  did),  it 
required  some  contrivance  to  keep  our  two  candles  of  the  same 
length,  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  to  look  as  if  we  burnt  two  always. 
The  candles  took  it  in  turns  ;  and,  whatever  we  might  be  talking 
about  or  doing.  Miss  Matty's  eyes  were  habitually  fixed  upon  the 
candle,  ready  to  jump  up  and  extinguish  it  and  to  light  the  other 
before  they  had  become  too  uneven  in  length  to  be  restored  to 
equality  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

One  night,  I  remember  this  candle  economy  particularly  annoyed 
me.  1  had  been  very  much  tii*ed  of  my  compulsory  **  blind  man's 
holiday,"  especially  as  Miss  Matty  had  fallen  asleep,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  stir  the  fire  and  run  the  nsk  of  awakening  her  ;  so  I  could 
aot  even  sit  on  the  rug,  and  scorch  myself  with  sewing  by  fire-light, 
according  to  my  usual  custom.  I  fancied  Miss  Matty  must  be 
dreaming  of  her  early  life  ;  for  she  spoke  one  or  two  words  in  her 
uneasy  sleep  bearing  reference  to  persons  who  were  dead  long  be- 
fore. When  Martha  brought  in  the  lighted  candle  and  tea.  Miss 
Matty  started  into  wakefulness,  with  a  strange,  bewildered  look 
around,  as  if  we  were  not  the  people  she  expected  to  see  about  her. 
There  was  a  little  sad  expression  that  shadowed  her  face  as  she  recog- 
nised me  ;  but  immediately  afterwards  she  tried  to  give  me  her  usual 
smile.  All  through  tea-time  her  talk  ran  upon  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood and  youth.  Perhaps  this  reminded  her  of  the  desirableness  ol 
looking  over  all  the  old  family  letters,  and  destroying  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ;  for  she  had  often 
spoken  of  the  necessity  of  this  task,  but  had  always  shrunk  from  it, 
with  a  timid  dread  of  something  painful.  To-night,  however,  she 
rose  up  after  tea  and  went  for  them — ^in  the  dark  ;  for  she  piqued 
herself  on  the  precise  neatness  of  all  her  chamber  arrangements,  and 
used  to  look  uneasily  at  me  when  I  lighted  a  bed-candle  to  go  to 
another  room  for  anything.  When  she  returned  there  was  a  faint, 
pleasant  smell  of  Touquin  beans  in  the  room.  I  had  always  noticed 
this  scent  about  any  of  the  things  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother  ; 
and  many  of  the  letters  were  addressed  to  her — yellow  bundles  of 
love-letters,  sixty  or  seventy  years  old. 

Miss  Matty  undid  the  packet  with  a  sigh  ;  but  she  stifled  it 
directly,  as  if  it  were  hardly  right  to  regret  the  flight  of  time,  or  of 
life  either.  We  agreed  to  look  them  over  separately,  each  taking  a 
different  letter  out  of  the  same  bundle  and  describing  its  contents 
to  the  other  before  destroying  it.  I  never  knew  what  sad  work 
the  reading  of  old  letters  was  before  that  evening,  though  I  could 
hardly  tell  why.  The  letters  were  as  happy  as  letters  could  be — at 
least  those  early  letters  were.  There  was  in  them  a  vivid  and  in- 
tense sense  of  the  present  time,  which  seemed  so  strong  and  full,  as 
if  it  could  never  pass  away,  and  as  if  the  warm,  living  hearts  that 
80  expressed  themselves  could  never  die,  and  be  as  nothing  to  the 
iranuy  earth.    I  should  have  felt  less  melancholy,  I  believe,  if  the 
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letters  had  been  more  so.  I  saw  the  tears  stealing  down  the  well- 
worn  furrows  of  Miss  Mabty's  cheeks,  and  her  spectacles  often  wanted 
wiping.  I  trusted  at  last  that  she  would  light  the  other  candle,  for 
my  own  eyes  were  rather  dim,  and  T  wanted  more  light  to  see  the 
pale,  faded  ink  ;  but  no,  even  through  her  tears,  she  saw  and  remem- 
bered her  little  economical  ways. 

The  earUest  set  of  letters  were  two  bundles  tied  together,  and 
ticketed  (in  Miss  Jenkyns's  handwriting)  '^  Letters  interchanged 
between  my  ever-honoured  father  and  my  dearly-beloved  mother, 
prior  to  their  marriage,  in  July  1774."  I  should  guess  that  the 
rector  of  Cranf  ord  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  wrote 
those  letters  ;  and  Miss  Matty  told  me  that  her  mother  was  just 
eighteen  at  the  time  of  her  wedding.  With  my  idea  of  the  rector, 
derived  from  a  picture  in  the  dining-parlour,  stiff  and  stately,  in  a 
huge  full-bottomed  wig,  with  gown,  ca^ock,  and  bands,  and  his  hand 
upon  a  copy  of  the  only  sermon  he  ever  published —it  was  strange 
to  read  these  letters.  They  were  full  of  eager,  passionate  ardour  ; 
short  homely  sentences,  right  fresh  from  the  heart  (very  different 
from  the  grand  Latinised,  Johnsonian  style  of  the  printed  sermon, 
preached  before  some  judge  at  assize  time).  EUs  letters  were  a  curi- 
ous contrast  to  those  of  his  girl-bride.  She  was  evidently  rather 
annoyed  at  his  demands  upon  her  for  expressions  of  love,  and  could 
not  quite  understand  what  he  meant  by  repeating  the  same  thing 
over  in  so  many  different  ways  ;  but  what  she  was  quite  clear  about 
was  a  longing  for  a  white  "  Paduasoy  " — whatever  that  might  be ;  and 
nix  or  seven  letters  were  principally  occupied  in  asking  her  lover  to 
use  his  influence  with  her  parents  (who  evidently  kept  her  m  good 
order)  to  obtain  this  or  that  article  of  dress,  more  especially  the 
white  "  Paduasoy."  He  cared  nothing  how  she  was  dressed  ;  she 
was  always  lovely  enough  for  him,  as  he  took  pains  to  assure  her, 
when  she  begged  him  to  express  in  his  answers  a  predilection  for 
particular  pieces  of  finery,  in  order  that  she  might  show  what  he  said 
to  her  parents.  But  at  length  he  seemed  to  find  out  that  she  would 
not  be  married  till  she  had  a  ^Hrousseau  "  to  her  mind  ;  and  then  he 
sent  her  a  letter,  which  had  evidently  accompanied  a  whole  box  full 
of  finery,  and  in  which  he  requested  that  she  might  be  dressed  in 
everything  her  heart  desired.  This  was  the  first  letter,  ticketed  in 
tt  frail,  delicate  hand,  *  *  From  my  dearest  John. "  Shortly  afterwards 
they  were  married,  I  suppose,  from  the  intermission  in  their  cor- 
respondence. 

"  We  must  bum  them,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Matty,  looking  doubt; 
fully  at  me.  **  No  one  will  care  for  them  when  I  am  gone."  And 
one  by  one  she  dropped  them  into  the  middle  of  the  fire,  watching 
each  blaze  up,  die  out,  and  rise  away,  in  faint,  white,  ghostly 
semblance,  up  the  chimney,  before  she  gave  another  to  the  same 
fate.  The  room  was  Ught  enough  now  ;  but  I,  like  her,  was  fasci- 
nated into  watching  the  destruction  of  those  letters,  into  which  the 
honest  warmth  of  a  manly  heart  had  been  poured  forth. 

The  next  letter,  likewise  docketed  by  Miss  Jenkyns,  was  en- 
dorsed;  "  Letter  of  pious  congratxdation  and  exhortation  from  my 
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venerable  grandfather  to  my  beloved  mother,  on  occasion  of  my  o^"n 
birth.  Also  some  practical  remarks  on  the  desirability  of  keeping 
warm  the  extremities  of  infants,  from  my  excellent  grandmother. " 

The  first  part  was,  indeed,  a  severe  and  forcible  picture  of  the 
responsibilities  of  mothers,  and  a  warning  against  the  evils  that 
were  in  the  world,  and  lying  in  ghastly  wait  for  the  little  baby  of 
two  days  old.  His  wife  did  not  write,  said  the  old  gentleman,  be- 
cause he  had  forbidden  it,  she  being  indisposed  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  which  (he  said)  quite  incapacitated  her  from  holding  a  pen. 
However,  at  the  foot  of  the  page  was  a  small  "  t.c,"  and  on  tiurn- 
ing  it  over,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  letter  to  "my  dear,  dearest 
Molly,*'  begging  her,  when  she  left  her  room,  whatever  she  did,  to 
go  up  stairs  before  going  down  :  and  teUing  her  to  wrap  her  baby's 
feet  up  in  flannel,  and  keep  it  warm  by  the  fire^  although  it  was 
summer,  for  babies  were  so  tender. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  from  the  letters,  which  were  evidently 
exchanged  with  some  frequency  between  the  young  mother  and  the 
grandmother,  how  the  girlish  vanity  was  being  weeded  out  of  her 
heart  by  love  for  her  baby.  The  white  "  Paduasoy"  figured  again 
in  the  letters,  with  almost  as  much  vigotur  as  before.  In  one,  it  was 
being  made  into  a  christening  cloak  for  the  baby.  It  decked  it  when 
it  went  with  its  parents  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Arley  Hall.  It 
added  to  its  charms  when  it  was  **the  prettiest  little  baby  that  ever 
was  seen.  Dear  mother,  T  wish  you  could  see  her  !  Without  any 
parshaUty,  I  do  think  she  will  grow  up  a  regular  bewty ! "  I  thought 
of  Miss  Jenkyns,  grey,  withered,  and  wrinkled,  and  I  wondered  if 
her  mother  had  known  her  in  the  courts  of  heaven  ;  and  then  I 
knew  that  she  had,  and  that  they  stood  there  in  angelic  guise. 

There  was  a  great  gap  before  any  of  the  rector's  letters  appeared. 
And  then  his  wife  had  changed  her  mode  of  endorsement.  It  was 
no  longer  from  **  My  dearest  John  ; "  it  was  from  "  My  honoured 
Husband."  The  letters  were  written  on  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  the  same  Sermon  which  was  represented  in  the  picture.  The 
preaching  before  "  My  Lord  Judge,"  and  the  "  publishing  by  re- 
quest," was  evidently  the  culminating  point— the  event  of  his  life. 
It  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  go  up  to  London  to  superintend  it 
through  the  press.  Many  friends  had  to  be  called  upon,  and  con- 
sulted, before  he  could  decide  on  any  printer  fit  for  so  onerous  a 
task  ;  and  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  J.  and  J.  Rivingcons  were 
to  have  the  hoiioiu'able  responsibility.  The  worthy  rector  seemed 
to  be  strung  up  by  the  occasion  to  a  high  literary  pitch,  for  he  could 
hardly  write  a  letter  to  his  wife  without  cropping  out  into  Latin. 
I  remember  the  end  of  one  of  his  letters  ran  thus:  **I  shall  ever 
hold  the  virtuous  qualities  of  my  Molly  in  remembrance,  dum  memor 
ipse  mei,  dwm  spiritus  regit  artibSj"  which,  considering  that  the  Eng- 
lish of  his  correspondent  was  sometimes  at  fault  in  grammar,  and 
often  in  spelling,  might  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  how  much  he  "  idea- 
lised his  Molly  ; "  and,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to  say,  **  People  talk 
■  a  great  deal  about  idealising  now-a-days,  whatever  that  may  mean." 
But  this  was  nothing  to  a  fit  of  writing  classical  poetry  which  soon 
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seized  him.  in  which  his  Molly  figured  away  as  "  Maria. "  The  letter 
containing  the  carmen  was  endorsed  by  her,  "  Hebrew  verses  sent 
me  by  my  honoured  husband.  I  thowt  to  have  had  a  letter  about 
killing  the  pig,  but  must  wait.  Mem. ,  to  send  the  poetry  to  Sir 
Peter  Arley,  as  my  husband  desires."  And  in  a  post-scriptum  note 
in  his  hand-writing  it  was  stated  that  the  Ode  had  appeared  in  the 
**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  December  1782. 

Her  letters  back  to  her  husband  (treasured  as  fondly  by  him  as 
if  they  had  been  M.  T,  Ciceronis  EpistolsR)  were  more  satisfactory 
to  an  absent  husband  and  father  than  his  could  ever  have  been  to 
her.  She  told  him  how  Deborah  sewed  her  seam  very  neatly  every 
day,  and  read  to  her  in  the  books  he  had  set  her ;  how  she  was  a 
very  "  forrard,"  good  child,  but  would  ask  questions  her  mother 
could  not  answer,  but  how  she  did  not  let  herself  down  by  saying 
she  did  not  know,  but  took  to  stirring  the  fire,  or  sending  the  "  for- 
rard "  child  on  an  errand.  Matty  was  now  the  mother's  darling,  and 
promised  (like  her  sister  at  her  age)  to  be  a  great  beauty.  I  was 
reading  this  aloud  to  Miss  Matty,  who  smiled  and  sighed  a  little  at 
the  hope,  so  fondly  expressed,  that  '*  little  Matty  might  not  be  vain, 
even  if  she  were  a  bewty. " 

"  I  had  very  pretty  hair,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Matilda  ;  "  and  not 
A  bad  mouth."  And  I  saw  her  soon  afterwards  adjust  her  cap  and 
draw  herself  up. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Jenkyns's  letters.  She  told  her  husband 
about  the  poor  in  the  parish  ;  what  homely  domestic  medicines  she 
had  administered  ;  what  kitchen  physic  she  had  sent.  She  had 
evidently  held  his  displeasure  as  a  rod  in  pickle  over  the  heads  of 
all  the  ne'er-do-wells.  She  asked  for  his  directions  about  the  cows 
and  pigs  ;  and  did  not  always  obtain  them,  as  I  have  shown  before. 

Tftie  kind  old  grandmother  was  dead  when  a  little  boy  was  hon^ 
.soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Sermon  ;  but  there  was  another 
letter  of  exhortation  from  the  grandfather,  more  stringent  and  ad- 
monitory than  ever,  now  that  there  was  a  boy  to  be  guarded  from 
the  snares  of  the  world.  He  described  all  the  various  sins  into 
which  men  might  fall,  until  I  wondered  how  any  man  ever  came  to  a 
natural  death.  The  gallows  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  the 
termination  of  the  lives  of  most  of  the  grandfather's  friends  and 
acquaintance ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  way  in  whieh  he 
spoke  of  this  life  being  "  a  vale  of  tears." 

It  seemed  curious  that  I  should  never  have  heard  of  this  brother 
before  ;  but  I  concluded  that  he  had  died  young,  or  else  surely  his 
name  would  have  been  alluded  to  by  his  sisters. 

By-and-by  we  came  to  packets  of  Miss  Jenkyns's  letters.  These 
Miss  Matty  did  regret  to  bum.  She  said  all  the  others  had  been 
only  interesting  to  those  who  loved  the  writers,  and  that  it  seemed 
as  &  it  would  have  hurt  her  to  allow  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  who  had  not  known  her  dear  mother,  and  how  good  she 
was,  although  she  did  not  always  spell  quite  in  the  modem  fashion  ; 
but  Deborah's  letters  were  so  very  superior  !  Anyone  might  profit 
by  reading  them«     It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  read  Mrs. 
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Ghapone,  but  she  knew  she  used  to  think  that  Deborah  could  have 
said  the  same  things  quite  as  well ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Carter  !  people 
thought  a  deal  of  her  letters,  just  because  she  had  written  'Epictetus/ 
but  she  was  quite  sure  Deborah  would  never  have  made  use  of  such 
a  common  expression  as  '^  I  canna  be  fashed  ! " 

Miss  Matty  did  grudge  burning  these  letters,  it  was  evident.  She 
would  not  let  them  be  carelessly  passed  over  with  any  quiet  reading, 
and  skipping,  to  myself.  She  took  them  from  me,  and  even  lighted 
the  second  candle  in  order  to  read  them  aloud  with  a  proper  em- 
phasis, and  without  stumbling  over  the  big  words.  Oh  dear  !  how 
I  wanted  facts  instead  of  reflections,  before  those  letters  were  con- 
cluded !  They  lasted  us  two  nights  ;  and  I  won't  deny  that  I  made 
use  of  the  time  to  think  of  many  other  things,  and  yet  I  was  always 
at  my  post  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

The  rector's  letters,  and  those  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  had 
all  been  tolerably  short  and  pithy,  written  in  a  straight  hand,  with 
the  lines  very  close  together.  Sometimes  the  whole  letter  was  con- 
tained on  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  The  paper  was  very  yellow,  and 
the  ink  very  brown  ;  some  of  the  sheets  were  (as  Miss  Matty  made 
me  observe)  the  old  original  post,  with  the  stamp  in  the  comer 
representing  a  post-boy  riding  for  life  and  twanging  his  horn.  The 
letters  of  Mrs.  Jenkyns  and  her  mother  were  fastened  with  a  great 
round  red  wafer ;  for  it  was  before  Miss  Edge  worth's  *  Patronage'  had 
banished  wafers  from  polite  society.  It  was  evident,  from  the  tenor 
of  what  was  said,  that  franks  were  in  great  request,  and  were  even 
used  as  a  means  of  paying  debts  by  needy  members  of  parliament. 
The  rector  sealed  his  epistles  with  an  immense  coat  of  arms,  and 
showed  by  the  care  with  which  he  had  performed  this  ceremony 
that  he  expected  they  should  be  cut  open,  not  broken  by  any  thought- 
less or  impatient  hand.  Now,  Miss  Jenkyns's  letters  were  of  a  later 
date  in  ioha  and  writing.  She  wrote  on  the  square  sheet  which  we 
have  learned  to  call  old-fashioned.  Her  hand  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated, together  with  her  use  of  many-syllabled  words,  to  fill  up  a 
sheet,  and  then  came  the  pride  and  delight  of  crossing.  Poor  Miss 
Matty  got  sadly  puzzled  with  this,  for  the  words  gathered  size  like 
snowballs,  and  towards  the  end  of  her  letter  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to 
become  quite  sesquipedalian.  In  one  to  her  father,  slightly  theo- 
logical and  controversial  in  its  tone,  she  had  spoken  of  Herod, 
Tetrarch  of  Idumea.  Miss  Matty  read  it  "  Herod  Petrarch  of  Etru- 
ria,"  and  was  just  as  well  pleased  as  if  she  had  been  right. 

I  can't  quite  remember  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  in  1805  that 
Miss  Jenkyns  wrote  the  longest  series  of  letters — on  occasion  of  her 
absence  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  These 
friends  were  intimate  with  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  there, 
and  heard  from  him  of  all  the  preparations  that  were  being  made  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  Buonaparte,  which  some  people  imagined 
might  take  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Miss  Jenkyns  was 
evidently  very  much  alarmed  ;  and  the  first  part  of  her  letters  was 
often  written  in  pretty  intelligible  English,  conveying  particulars  of 
the  preparations  which  were  made  in  the  family  with  whom  she  was 
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residing  against  the  dreaded  event ;  the  bundles  of  clothes  that  were 
packed  up  ready  for  a  flight  to  Alston  Moor  (a  wild  hilly  piece  of 
ground  between  Northumberland  and  Cumberland)  ;  the  signal  that 
was  to  be  given  for  this  flight,  and  for  the  simultaneous  turning  out 
of  the  volunteers  under  arms — ^which  said  signal  was  to  consist  (if  I 
remember  rightly)  in  ringing  the  church  bells  in  a  particular  and 
ominous  manner.  One  day,  when  Miss  Jenkyns  and  her  hosts  were 
at  a  dinner-party  in  Newcastle,  this  warning  summons  was  actually 
given  (not  a  very  wise  proceeding,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  moral 
attached  to  the  fable  of  the  Boy  and  the  Wolf ;  but  so  it  was),  and 
Miss  Jenkyns,  hardly  recovered  from  her  fright,  wrote  the  next 
day  to  describe  the  sound,  the  breathless  shock,  the  hurry  and  alarm ; 
and  then,  taking  breath,  she  added,  "  How  trivial,  my  dear  father, 
do  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  last  evening  appear,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  calm  and  inquiring  minds  ! ''  And  here  Miss  Matty 
broke  in  with — 

**  But,  indeed,  my  dear,  they  were  not  at  all  trivial  or  trifling 
at  the  time.  I  know  I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  night  many  a  time 
and  think  I  heard  the  tramp  of  the  French  entering  Cranford.  Many 
people  talked  of  hiding  themselves  in  the  salt  mines— and  meat 
woidd  have  kept  capitally  down  there,  only  perhaps  we  should  have 
been  thirsty.  And  my  father  preached  a  whole  set  of  sermons  on 
the  occasion  ;  one  set  in  the  mornings,  all  about  David  and  Goliath, 
to  spirit  up  the  people  to  fighting  with  spades  or  bricks,  if  need  were ; 
and  the  other  set  in  the  afternoons,  proving  that  Napoleon  (that  was 
another  name  for  Bony,  as  we  used  to  call  him)  was  all  the  same  as 
an  Apollyon  and  Abaddon.  I  remember  my  father  rather  thought 
he  should  be  asked  to  print  this  last  set ;  but  the  parish  had,  perhaps, 
had  enough  of  them  with  hearing." 

Peter  Marmaduke  Arley  Jenkyns  ("  poor  Peter !  "  as  Miss  Matty 
began  to  call  him)  was  at  school  at  Shrewsbury  by  this  time.  The 
rector  took  up  his  pen,  and  rubbed  up  his  Latin  once  more,  to  cor- 
respond with  his  boy.  It  was  very  clear  that  the  lad's  were  what 
are  called  show  letters.  They  were  of  a  highly  mental  description, 
giving  an  account  of  his  studies,  and  his  intellectual  hopes  of  various 
kintls,  with  an  occasional  quotation  from  the  classics  ;  but,  now  and 
then,  the  animal  nature  broke  out  in  such  a  little  sentence  as  this, 
evidently  written  in  a  trembling  hurry,  after  the  letter  had  been  in- 
spected :  "  Mother  dear,  do  send  me  a  cake,  and  put  plenty  of  citron 
in."  The  "  mother  dear"  probably  answered  her  boy  in  the  form 
of  cakes  and  * '  goody,"  for  there  were  none  of  her  letters  among  this 
set ;  but  a  whole  collection  of  the  rector's,  to  whom  the  Latin  in  his 
boy's  letters  was  like  a  trumpet  to  the  old  war-horse.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  Latin,  certainly,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  an  ornamental  lan- 
guage, but  not  very  useful,  I  think — at  least  to  judge  from  the  bits 
I  remember  out  of  the  rector's  letters.  One  was,  "  You  have  not 
got  that  town  in  your  map  of  Lreland  ;  but  Bonus  Bemardus  non 
videt  omnia,  as  the  Proverbia  say. "  Presently  it  became  very  evi- 
dent that  '*  poor  Peter  "  got  himself  into  many  scrapes.  There  were 
letters  of  stilted  penitence  to  his  father,  for  some  wrongdoing ;  and. 
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among  them  all  was  a  badly-written,  badly-sealed,  badly-directed, 
blotted  note — "  My  dear,  dear,  dear,  dearest  mother,  I  will  be  a 
better  bc»y  ;  I  will,  indeed  ;  but  don't,  please,  be  ill  for  me  ;  I  am 
not  worth  it ;  but  I  will  be  good,  darling  mother.'* 

Miss  Matty  could  not  speak  for  crjring,  after  she  had  read  this 
note.  She  gave  it  to  me  in  silence,  and  then  got  up  and  took  it  to 
her  sacred  recesses  in  her  own  room,  for  fear,  by  any  chance,  it  might 
get  burnt.  "  Poor  Peter  I "  she  said  ;  "  he  was  always  in  scrapes ;  he 
was  too  easy.  They  led  him  wrong,  and  then  left  him  in  the  lurch. 
But  he  was  too  fond  of  mischief.  He  coxdd  never  resist  a  joke.  Poor 
Peter  I " 
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Poor  Peter's  career  lay  before  him  rather  pleasantly  mapped  out 
by  kind  friends,  but  Bomis  Bemard/iis  non  videt  om/nia,  in  this  map 
too.  He  was  to  win  honours  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  carry  them 
thick  to  Cambridge,  and  after  that,  a  living  awaited  him,  the  gift 
of  his  godfather,  Sir  Peter  Arley.  Poor  Peter  !  his  lot  in  life  was 
very  different  to  what  his  friends  had  hoped  and  planned.  Miss 
Matty  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  think  it  was  a  relief  to  her  when 
she  had  done  so. 

He  was  the  darling  of  his  mother,  who  seemed  to  dote  on  all  her 
children,  though  she  was,  perhaps,  a  little  afraid  of  Deborah's  supe- 
rior acquirements.  Deborah  was  the  favourite  of  her  father,  and 
when  Peter  disappointed  him,  she  became  his  pride.  The  sole  honour 
Peter  brought  away  from  Shrewsbury  was  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  good  fellow  that  ever  was,  and  of  being  the  captain  of  the 
school  in  the  art  of  practical  joking.  His  father  was  disappointed, 
but  set  about  remedying  the  matter  in  a  manly  way.  He  could  not 
afford  to  send  Peter  to  read  with  any  tutor,  but  he  could  read  with 
him  himself ;  and  Miss  Matty  told  me  much  of  the  awful  prepara- 
tions in  the  way  of  dictionaries  and  lexicons  that  were  made  in  her 
father's  study  the  morning  Peter  began. 

**  My  poor  mother !  "  said  she.  **  I  remember  how  she  used  to 
stand  in  the  hall,  just  near  enough  the  study-door,  to  catch  the  tone 
of  my  father's  voice.  I  could  tell  in  a  moment  if  all  was  going  right, 
by  her  face.     And  ifc  did  go  right  for  a  long  time." 

*'  What  went  wrong  at  last  ? "  said  I.  *'  That  tiresome  Latin,  1 
dare  say." 

"  No !  it  was  not  the  Latin.  Peter  was  in  high  favour  with  my 
father,  for  he  worked  up  well  for  him.  But  he  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Cranford  people  might  be  joked  about,  and  made  fun  of,  and 
they  did  not  like  it ;  nobody  does.  He  was  always  hoaxing  them ; 
*  hoaxing '  is  not  a  pretty  word,  my  dear,  and  I  hope  you  won't  tell 
your  fatlier  I  used  it^  for  I  should  not  like  him  to  thmk  that  I  was 
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not  choice  in  my  language,  after  living  with  such  a  woman  as 
Deborah.  And  be  sure  you  never  use  it  yourself.  I  don't  know  how 
it  slipped  out  of  my  mouth,  except  it  was  that  I  was  thinking  of 
poor  Peter,  and  it  was  always  his  expression.  But  he  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  boy  in  many  things.  He  was  like  dear  Captain  Brown 
in  always  being  ready  to  help  any  old  person  or  a  child.  Still,  he 
did  like  joking  and  making  fun  ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  the  old 
ladies  in  Cranford  would  believe  anything.  There  were  many  old 
ladies  living  here  then ;  we  are  principally  ladies  now,  I  know,  but 
we  are  not  so  old  as  the  ladies  used  to  be  when  1  was  a  girl.  I  could 
laugh  to  think  of  some  of  Peter's  jokes.  No,  my  dear,  I  won't  tell 
you  of  them,  because  they  might  not  shock  you  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  they  were  very  shocking.  He  even  took  in  my  father  once,  by 
dressing  himself  up  as  a  lady  that  was  passing  through  the  town  and 
wished  to  see  the  Rector  of  Cranford,  *  who  had  published  that  ad- 
mirable Assize  Sermon.'  Peter  said  he  was  awfully  frightened  liim- 
self  when  he  saw  how  my  father  took  it  all  in,  and  oven  offered  to 
copy  out  all  his  Napoleon  Buonaparte  sermons  for  her — him,  I  mean 
— no,  her,  for  Peter  was  a  lady  then.  He  told  me  he  was  more  tc- 
rified  than  he  ever  was  before,  all  the  time  my  father  was  speaking. 
He  did  not  think  my  father  would  have  believed  him  ;  and  yet  if 
he  had  not,  it  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  for  Peter.  As  it  was, 
he  was  none  so  glad  of  it,  for  my  father  kept  him  hard  at  work  copy- 
ing out  all  those  twelve  Buonaparte  sermons  for  the  lady — ^that  was 
for  Peter  himself,  you  know.  He  was  the  lady.  And  once  when  he 
wanted  to  go  fishing,  Peter  said,  *  Confound  the  woman ! ' — very  bad 
language,  my  dear,  but  Peter  was  not  always  so  guarded  as  he  should 
have  been ;  my  father  was  so  angry  with  him,  it  nearly  frightened 
me  out  of  my  wits  :  and  yet  I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  at 
the  little  curtseys  Peter  kept  making,  quite  slyly,  whenever  my  father 
spoke  of  the  lady's  excellent  taste  and  sound  discrimination." 

**  Did  Miss  Jenkyns  know  of  these  tricks  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no !  Deborah  would  have  been  too  much  shocked.  No, 
no  one  knew  bub  me.  I  wish  I  had  always  known  of  Peter's  plans ; 
but  sometimes  he  did  not  tell  me.  He  used  to  say  the  old  ladies 
in  the  town  wanted  something  to  talk  about ;  but  I  don't  think  they 
did.  They  had  the  *  St.  James's  Chronicle'  three  times  a- week,  just 
as  we  have  now,  and  we  have  plenty  to  say ;  and  I  remember  the 
clacking  noise  there  always  was  when  some  of  the  ladies  got  to- 
gether. But,  probably,  schoolboys  talk  more  than  ladies.  At  last 
there  was  a  terrible,  sad  thing  happened."  Miss  Matty  got  up,  went 
to  the  door,  and  opened  it ;  no  one  was  there.  She  rang  the  bell  for 
Martha,  and  when  Martha  came,  her  mistress  told  her  to  go  for  eggs 
to  a  farm  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

**  I  wiU  lock  the  door  after  you,  Martha.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
go,  are  you  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  at  all ;  Jem  Heam  will  be  only  too  proud  to 
go  with  me." 

Miss  Matty  drew  herself  up,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  she 
wished  that  Martha  had  more  maidenly  reserve. 
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**  Well  put  out  the  candle,  my  dear.  We  can  talk  jiist  as  well 
by  firelight,  you  know.  There !  Well,  you  see,  Deborah  had  gone 
from  home  for  a  fortnight  or  so  ;  it  was  a  very  still,  quiet  day,  I 
remember,  overhead  ;  and  the  lilacs  were  all  in  flower,  so  I  suppose 
it  was  spring.  My  father  had  gone  out  to  see  some  sick  people  in 
the  parish  ;  I  recollect  seeing  him  leave  the  house  with  his  wig  and 
shovel-hat  and  cane.  What  possessed  our  poor  Peter  I  don't  faiow ; 
he  had  the  sweetest  temper,  and  yet  he  always  seemed  to  like  to 
plague  Deborah.  She  never  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  thought  him 
ungenteel,  and  not  careful  enough  about  improving  his  mind  ;  and 
that  vexed  him. 

"  Well  !  he  went  to  her  room,  it  seems,  and  dressed  himself  in 
her  old  gown,  and  shawl,  and  bonnet ;  just  the  things  she  used  to 
wear  in  Cranford,  and  was  known  by  everywhere  ;  and  he  made  the 
pillow  into  a  little — you  are  sure  you  locked  the  door,  my  dear,  for 
I  should  not  like  anyone  to  hear — into — into — a  little  baby,  with 
white  long  clothes.  It  was  only,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  to  make 
something  to  talk  about  in  the  town  ;  he  never  thought  of  it  as 
affecting  Deborah.  And  he  went  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
Filbert  walk — just  half-hidden  by  the  rails,  and  half-seen  ;  and  he 
cuddled  his  pillow,  just  like  a  baby,  and  talked  to  it  all  the  nonsense 
people  do.  Oh  dear  !  and  my  father  came  stepping  stately  up  the 
street,  as  he  always  did  ;  and  what  should  he  see  but  a  Uttle  black 
crowd  of  people — I  dare  say  as  many  as  twenty — all  peeping  through 
his  garden  rails.  So  he  thought,  at  first,  they  were  only  looking  at 
a  new  rhododendron  that  was  in  full  bloom,  and  that  he  was  very 
proud  of  ;  and  he  walked  slower,  that  they  might  have  more  time 
to  admire.  And  he  wondered  if  he  could  make  out  a  sermon  from 
the  occasion,  and  thought,  perhaps,  there  was  some  relation  between 
the  rhododendrons  and  the  lilies  of  the  field.  My  poor  father ! 
When  he  came  nearer,  he  began  to  wonder  that  they  did  not  see 
him  ;  but  their  heads  were  all  so  close  together,  peeping  and  peep- 
ing !  My  father  was  amongst  them,  meaning,  he  said,  to  ask  them 
to  walk  into  the  garden  with  him,  and  admire  the  beautiful  vege- 
table production,  when — oh,  my  dear  !  I  tremble  to  think  of  it — ho 
looked  tlu*ough  the  rails  himself,  and  saw — ^I  don't  know  what  he 
thought  he  saw,  but  old  Clare  told  me  his  face  went  quite  grey- white 
with  anger,  and  his  eyes  blazed  out  under  his  frowning  black  brows  ; 
and  he  spoke  out — oh,  so  terribly  ! — and  bade  them  all  atop  where 
they  were — ^not  one  of  them  to  go,  not  one  to  stir  a  step  ;  and,  swift 
as  light,  he  was  in  at  the  garden  door,  and  down  the  Filbert  walk, 
and  seized  hold  of  poor  Peter,  and  tore  his  clothes  off  his  back — 
bonnet,  shawl,  gown,  and  all — and  threw  the  pillow  among  the 
people  over  the  railings  :  and  then  he  was  very,  very  angry  indeed, 
and  before  all  the  people  he  lifted  up  his  cane  and  flogged  Peter  ! 

'*  My  dear,  that  boy's  trick,  on  that  sunny  day,  when  all  seemed 
going  straight  and  well,  broke  my  mother's  heart,  and  changed  my 
father  for  fife.  It  did,  indeed.  Old  Clare  said,  Peter  looked  as 
white  as  my  father  ;  and  stood  as  still  as  a  statue  to  be  €ogged  ;  and 
my  father  struck  hard  I    When  my  father  stopped  to  take  breath, 
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Peter  said,  '  Have  you  done  enough,  sir  ? '  quite  hoarsely,  and  still 
standing  quite  quiet.  I  don't  know  what  my  father  said— or  if  he 
said  anytlung.  But  old  Clare  said,  Peter  turned  to  where  the  people 
outside  the  railing  were,  and  made  them  a  low  bow,  as  grand  and 
as  grave  as  any  gentleman  ;  and  then  walked  slowly  into  the  house. 
I  was  in  Uie  store-room  helping  my  mother  to  make  cowslip  wine. 
I  cannot  abide  the  wine  now,  nor  the  scent  of  the  flowers  ;  they  turn 
me  sick  and  faint,  as  they  did  that  day,  when  Peter  came  in,  look- 
ing as  haughty  as  any  man — indeed,  looking  like  a  man,  not  like  a 
boy.  *  Mother ! '  he  said,  *  I  am  come  to  say,  God  bless  you  for 
ever.'  I  saw  his  lips  quiver  as  he  spoke  ;  and  I  think  he  durst  not 
say  anything  more  loving,  for  the  purpose  that  was  in  liis  heart.  She 
looked  at  him  rather  frightened,  and  wondering,  and  asked  him 
what  was  to  do.  He  did  not  smile  or  speak,  but  put  his  arms  round 
her  and  kissed  her  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  leave  off ;  and  be- 
fore she  could  speak  again,  he  was  gone.  We  talked  it  over,  and 
could  not  imderstand  it,  and  she  bade  me  go  and  seek  my  father,  and 
ask  what  it  was  all  about.  I  found  him  walking  up  and  down, 
looking  very  highly  displeased. 

'*  *  Tell  your  mother  I  have  flogged  Peter,  and  that  he  richly 
deserved  it.' 

"  I  durst  not  ask  any  more  questions.  When  I  told  my  mother, 
she  sat  down,  quite  faint,  for  a  minute.  I  remember,  a  few  days 
after,  I  saw  the  poor,  withered  cowslip  flowers  thrown  out  to  the 
leaf  heap,  to  decay  and  die  there.  There  was  no  making  of  cowslip- 
wine  that  year  at  the  rectory — nor,  indeed,  ever  after. 

**  Presently  my  mother  went  to  my  father.  I  know  I  thought 
of  Queen  Esther  and  King  Ahasuerus  ;  for  my  mother  was  very 
pretty  and  deUcate-looking,  and  my  father  looked  as  terrible  as  Kling 
Ahasuerus.  Some  time  after  they  came  out  together  ;  and  then  my 
mother  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  that  she  was  going  up  to 
Peter's  room  at  my  father's  desire — ^though  she  was  not  to  tell  Peter 
this — ^to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  But  no  Peter  was  there. 
We  looked  over  the  house  ;  no  Peter  was  there  !  Even  my  father, 
who  had  not  Uked  to  join  in  the  search  at  first,  helped  us  before 
long.  The  rectory  was  a  very  old  house — steps  up  into  a  room, 
steps  down  into  a  room,  all  through.  At  first,  my  mother  went 
calling  low  and  soft,  as  if  to  reassure  the  poor  boy,  *  Peter  !  Peter, 
dear  !  its  only  me  ; '  but,  by  and  by,  as  the  servants  came  back  from 
the  errands  my  father  had  sent  them,  in  different  directions,  to  find 
where  Peter  was — as  we  found  he  was  not  in  the  garden,  nor  the 
hayloft,  nor  anywhere  about — my  mother's  cry  grew  louder  and 
wilder,  *  Peter !  Peter,  my  darling  !  where  are  you  ? '  for  then  she 
felt  and  understood  that  that  long  kiss  meant  some  sad  kind  of  *  good- 
bye.' The  afternoon  went  on — my  mother  never  resting,  but  seeking 
again  and  again  in  every  possible  place  that  had  been  looked  into 
twenty  times  before,  nay,  that  she  had  looked  into  over  and  over 
again  herself.  My  father  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  not  speak- 
ing except  when  his  messengers  came  in,  uringing  no  tidings  ;  then 
he  lifted  up  bib  face,  so  strong  and  sad,  and  told  them  to  go  again  in 
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some  new^  direction.  My  mother  kept  passing  from  room  to  room,  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  moving  noiselessly,  but  never  ceasing.  Neither 
she  nor  my  father  durst  leave  the  house,  which  was  the  meeting- 
place  for  all  the  messengers.  At  last  (and  it  was  nearly  dark),  my 
father  rose  up.  He  took  hold  of  my  mother's  arm  as  she  came  with 
wild,  sad  pace  through  one  door,  and  quickly  towards  another.  She 
started  at  the  touch  of  his  hand,  for  she  had  forgotten  all  in  the 
world  but  Peter. 

"*  Molly!'  said  he,  *Idid  not  think  all  this  would  happen.' 
He  looked  into  her  face  for  comfort — her  poor  face,  all  wild  and 
white  ;  for  neither  she  nor  my  father  had  dared  to  acknowledge — 
much  less  act  upon — ^the  terror  that  was  in  their  hearts,  lest  Peter 
should  have  made  away  with  himself.  My  father  saw  no  conscious 
look  in  his  wife's  hot,  dreary  eyes,  and  he  missed  the  sympathy 
that  she  had  always  been  ready  to  give  him — strong  man  as  he  was, 
and  at  the  dumb  despair  in  her  face  his  tears  began  to  flow.  But 
when  she  saw  thiB,  a  gentle  sorrow  came  over  her  countenance,  and 
she  said,  *  Dearest  John !  don't  cry  ;  come  with  me,  and  we'll  find 
him,'  almost  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  knew  where  he  was.  And  she 
took  my  father's  great  hand  in  her  little  soft  one  and  led  him  along, 
the  tears  dropping  as  he  walked  on  that  same  unceasing,  weary 
walk,  from  room  to  room,  through  house  and  garden. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wished  for  Deborah !  I  had  no  time  for  crying,  for 
now  all  seemed  to  depend  on  me.  I  wrote  for  Deborah  to  come 
home.  I  sent  a  message  privately  to  that  same  Mr.  Holbrook's 
house — ^poor  Mr.  Holbrook! — you  know  who  I  mean.  I  don't 
mean  I  sent  a  message  to  him,  but  I  sent  one  that  I  could  trust  to 
know  if  Peter  was  at  his  house.  For  at  one  time  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  rectory — ^you  know  he  was  Miss 
Pole's  cousin — and  he  had  been  very  kind  to  Peter,  and  taught  him 
how  to  fish — he  was  very  kind  to  everybody,  and  I  thought  Peter 
might  have  gone  ofl"  there.  But  Mr.  Holbrook  was  from  home,  and 
Peter  had  never  been  seen.  It  was  night  now ;  but  the  doors  were 
all  wide  open,  and  my  father  and  mother  walked  on  and  on  ;  it  waa 
more  than  an  hour  since  he  had  joined  her,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
had  ever  spoken  all  that  time.  I  was  getting  the  parlour  fire  lighted, 
and  one  of  the  servants  was  preparing  tea,  for  I  wanted  them  to 
have  something  to  eat  and  dnnk  and  warm  them,  when  old  Clare 
asked  to  speak  to  me. 

"  *I  have  borrowed  the  nets  from  the  weir.  Miss  Matty.  Shall 
we  drag  the  ponds  to-night,  or  wait  for  the  morning  ? ' 

'*  I  remember  staring  in  his  face  to  gather  his  meaning ;  and 
when  I  did,  I  laughed  out  loud.  The  horror  of  that  new  thought 
— our  bright,  darling  Peter,  cold,  and  stark,  and  dead !  I  remem- 
ber the  ring  of  my  own  laugh  now. 

**  The  next  day  Deborah  was  at  home  before  I  was  myself  again. 
She  would  not  have  been  so  weak  as  to  give  way  as  I  had  done  ; 
but  my  screams  (my  horrible  laughter  had  ended  in  crying)  had 
roused  my  sweet  dear  mother,  whose  poor  wandering  wits  were 
called  back  and  collected  as  soon  as  a  child  needed  her  care.  She  and 
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Deborali  sat  by  my  bedside  ;  I  knew  by  the  looks  of  each  that  there 
had  been  no  news  of  Peter — ^no  awful,  ghastly  news,  which  was  what 
I  most  had  dreaded  in  my  dull  state  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

*'  The  same  result  of  all  the  searching  had  brought  something  of 
the  same  relief  to  my  mother,  to  whom,  I  am  sure,  the  thought  that 
Peter  might  even  then  be  hanging  dead  in  some  of  the  familiar 
home  places  had  caused  that  never-ending  walk  of  yesterday.  Her 
soft  eyes  never  were  the  same  again  after  that ;  they  had  always  a 
restless,  craving  look,  as  if  seeking  for  what  they  could  not  find.  Oh  ! 
it  was  an  awful  time  ;  coming  down  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  still 
sonny  day  when  the  lilacs  were  all  in  bloom.'' 

"  Where  was  Mr.  Peter  ? "  said  I. 

^*  He  had  made  his  way  to  Liverpool ;  and  there  was  war  then  ; 
and  some  of  the  king's  ships  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  ;  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  have  a  fine  likely  boy  such  as  him  (five 
foot  nine  he  was)  come  to  offer  himself.  The  captain  wrote  to  my 
father,  and  Peter  wrote  to  my  mother.  Stay !  those  letters  will  be 
somewhere  here." 

We  lighted  the  candle,  and  found  the  captain's  letter  and  Peter's 
too.  And  we  also  found  a  little  simple  begging  letter  from  Mrs. 
Jenkyns  to  Peter,  addressed  to  him  at  the  house  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, whither  she  fancied  he  might  have  gone.  They  had  returned 
it  unopened  ;  and  miopened  it  had  remained  ever  since,  having  been 
inadvertently  put  by  among  the  other  letters  of  that  time.  This  is  it: 

"My  dearest  Peter, 

**  You  did  not  think  we  should  be  so  sorry  as  we  are,  I  know, 
or  you  would  never  have  gone  away.  You  are  too  good.  Yoiu: 
father  sits  and  sighs  till  my  heart  aches  to  hear  him.  He  cannot 
hold  up  his  head  for  grief ;  and  yet  he  only  did  what  he  thought 
was  right.  Perhaps  he  has  been  too  severe,  and  perhaps  I  have  not 
been  kind  enough  ;  but  God  knows  how  we  love  you,  my  dear  only 
boy.  Don  looks  so  sorry  you  are  gone.  Come  back,  and  make  us 
happy,  who  love  you  so  much.     I  know  you  will  come  back." 

But  Peter  did  not  come  back.  That  spring  day  was  the  last  time 
he  ever  saw  his  mother's  face.  The  writer  of  the  letter — ^the  last — 
the  only  person  who  had  ever  seen  what  was  written  in  it,  was  dead 
long  ago  ;  and  I,  a  stranger,  not  bom  at  the  time  when  this  occur- 
rence took  place,  was  the  one  to  open  it. 

The  captain's  letter  summoned  the  father  and  mother  to  Liverpool 
instantly,  if  they  wished  to  see  their  boy ;  and,  by  some  of  the  wild 
chances  of  life,  the  captain's  letter  had  been  detained  somewhere, 
somehow. 

Miss  Matty  went  on,  "And  it  was  race-time,  and  all  the  post- 
horses  at  Cranf ord  were  gone  to  the  races ;  but  my  father  and  mother 
set  off  in  our  own  gig — and  oh !  my  dear,  they  were  too  late — ^the 
ship  was  gone  I    And  now  read  Peter's  letter  to  my  mother ! " 

It  was  fxdl  of  love,  and  sorrow,  and  pride  in  his  new  profession, 
and  a  sore  sense  of  his  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  Cranf  ord ; 
but  ending  with  a  passionate  entreaty  that  she  would  come  and  see 
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him  before  he  left  the  Mersey :  "  Mother  I  we  may  go  into  battle. 
I  hope  we  shall,  and  lick  those  French ;  but  I  must  see  you  again 
before  that  time." 

"And  she  was  too  late,"  said  Miss  Matty ;  "  too  late!  " 

We  sat  in  silence,  pondering  on  the  full  meaning  of  those  sad, 
sad,  words.  At  length  I  asked  Miss  Matty  to  tell  me  how  her 
mother  bore  it. 

"Oh  !"  she  said,  "  she  was  patience  itself.  She  had  never  been 
strong,  and  this  weakened  her  terribly.  My  father  used  to  sit  look- 
ing at  her  :  far  more  sad  than  she  was.  He  seemed  as  if  he  could 
look  at  nothing  else  when  she  was  by  ;  and  he  was  so  humble — so 
very  gentle  now.  He  would,  perhaps,  speak  in  his  old  way — ^laying 
down  the  law,  as  it  were — and  then,  in  a  minute  or  two,  he  would 
eome  round  and  put  his  hand  on  our  shoulders,  and  ask  us  in  a  low 
voice  if  he  had  said  anything  to  hurt  us.  I  did  not  wonder  at  his 
speaking  so  to  Deborah,  for  she  was  so  clever ;  but  I  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him  talking  so  to  me. 

"  But,  you  see,  he  saw  what  we  did  not — ^that  it  was  killing  my 
mother.  Yes  !  killing  her  (put  out  the  candle,  my  dear ;  I  can  talk 
better  in  the  dark),  for  she  was  but  a  frail  woman,  and  ill-fitted  to 
stand  the  fright  and  shock  she  had  gone  through ;  and  she  would 
smile  at  him  and  comfort  him,  not  in  words,  but  in  her  looks  and 
tones,  which  were  always  cheerful  when  he  was  there.  And  she  would 
speak  of  how  she  thought  Peter  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  admiral 
very  soon — he  was  so  brave  and  clever  ;  and  how  she  thought  of 
seeing  him  in  his  navy  uniform,  and  what  sort  of  hats  admirals  wore  ; 
and  how  much  more  fit  he  was  to  be  a  sailor  than  a  clergyman ;  and 
all  in  that  way,  just  to  make  my  father  think  she  was  quite  glad  of 
what  came  of  that  unlucky  morning's  work,  and  the  flogging  which 
was  always  in  his  mind,  as  we  all  knew.  But  oh,  my  dear !  the  bitter, 
bitter  crying  she  had  when  she  was  alone  ;  and  at  last,  as  she  grew 
weaker,  she  could  not  keep  her  tears  in  when  Deborah  or  me  was 
by,  and  would  give  us  message  after  message  for  Peter  (his  ship 
had  gone  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  somewhere  down  there,  and  then 
he  was  ordered  off"  to  India,  and  there  was  no  overland  route  then) ; 
but  she  still  said  that  no  one  knew  where  their  death  lay  in  wait, 
and  that  we  were  not  to  think  hers  was  near.  We  did  not  think  it, 
but  we  knew  it,  as  we  saw  her  fading  away. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it's  very  foolish  of  me,  I  know,  when  in  all  like- 
lihood I  am  so  near  seeing  her  again. 

"  And  only  think,  love !  the  very  day  after  her  death — for  she 
did  not  live  quite  a  twelvemonth  after  Peter  went  away — the  very 
day  after —came  a  parcel  for  her  from  India — from  her  poor  boy.  It 
was  a  large,  soft,  white  India  shawl,  with  just  a  little  narrow  border 
all  round  ;  just  what  my  mother  would  have  liked. 

"  We  thought  it  might  rouse  my  father,  for  he  had  sat  with  her 
hand  in  his  all  night  long ;  so  Deborah  took  it  in  to  him,  and  Peter's 
letter  to  her,  and  all.  At  first,  he  took  no  notice  ;  and  we  tried  to 
make  a  kind  of  light  careless  talk  about  the  shawl,  opening  it  out 
and  admiring  it.    Then^  suddenly,  he  got  up,  and  spoke :  '  She  shall 
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be  buried  in  it,'  he  said ;  '  Peter  shall  have  that  comfort ;  and  she 
would  have  liked  it.' 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  reasonable,  but  what  could  we  do  or 
say  ?  One  gives  people  in  grief  their  own  way.  He  took  it  up  and 
felt  it :  '  It  is  just  such  a  shawl  as  she  wished  for  when  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  her  mother  did  not  give  it  her.  I  did  not  know  of  it  till  after, 
or  she  should  have  had  it — she  should ;  but  she  shall  have  it  now. ' 

"  My  mother  looked  so  lovely  in  her  death !  She  was  always 
pretty,  and  now  she  looked  fair,  and  waxen,  and  young — younger 
than  Deborah,  as  she  stood  trembling  and  shivering  by  her.  We 
decked  her  in  the  long  soft  folds  ;  she  lay  smiling,  as  if  pleased ;  and 
people  came — all  Cranford  came — to  beg  to  see  her,  for  they  had 
loved  her  dearly,  as  well  they  might ;  and  the  countrywomen  brought 
posies  ;  old  Clare's  wife  brought  some  white  violets,  and  begged  they 
might  He  on  her  breast. 

"  Deborah  said  to  me,  the  day  of  my  mother's  funeral,  that  if  she 
had  a  hundred  offers  she  never  would  marry  and  leave  my  father. 
It  was  not  very  likely  she  would  have  so  many  —  I  don't  know 
that  she  had  one  ;  but  it  was  not  less  to  her  credit  to  say  so.  She 
was  such  a  daughter  to  my  father  as  I  think  there  never  was  before 
or  since.  His  eyes  failed  him,  and  she  read  book  after  book,  and 
wrote,  and  copied,  and  was  always  at  his  service  in  any  parish  busi- 
ness. She  could  do  many  more  things  than  my  poor  mother  could  ; 
she  even  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop  for  my  father.  But  he 
missed  my  mother  sorely  ;  the  whole  parish  noticed  it.  Not  that 
he  was  less  active  ;  I  think  he  was  more  so,  and  more  patient  in  help- 
ing every  one.  I  did  all  I  conld  to  set  Deborah  at  liberty  to  be  with 
him;  for  I  knew  I  was  good  for  little,  and  that  my  best  work  in  the 
world  was  to  do  odd  jobs  quietly,  and  set  others  at  liberty.  But  my 
father  was  a  changed  man." 

"  Did  Mr.  Peter  ever  come  home  ? " 

"Yes,  once.  He  came  home  a  lieutenant ;  he  did  not  get  to 
be  admiral  And  he  and  my  father  were  such  friends  !  My  father 
took  him  into  every  house  in  the  parish,  he  was  so  proud  of  him. 
He  never  walked  out  without  Peter's  arm  to  lean  upon.  Deborah 
nsed  to  smile  (I  don't  think  we  ever  laughed  again  after  my  mother's 
death),  and  say  she  was  quite  put  in  a  comer.  Not  but  what  my 
father  always  wanted  her  when  there  was  letter- writing  or  reading 
to  be  done,  or  anything  to  be  settled." 

"  And  then  ? '  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"  Then  Peter  went  to  sea  again  ;  and,  by  and  by,  my  father 
died,  blessing  us  both,  and  thanking  Deborah  for  all  she  had  been 
to  him  ;  and,  of  course,  our  circumstances  were  changed  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  living  at  the  rectory,  and  keeping  three  maids  and  a  man, 
we  had  to  come  to  this  small  house,  and  be  content  with  a  servant- 
of-all-work  ;  bat,  as  Deborah  used  to  say,  we  have  always  lived  gen- 
teelly, even  if  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  simplicity.  Poor 
Deborah ! " 

"And  Mr.  Peter?"  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  there  was  some  great  war  in  India — I  forget  what  they  caU 
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it — and  we  have  never  heard  of  Peter  since  then.  I  believe  he  ia 
dead  myself  ;  and  it  sometimes  fidgets  me  that  we  have  never  put 
on  mourning  for  him.  And  then  again,  when  T  sit  by  myself,  and 
all  the  house  is  still,  I  think  I  hear  his  step  coming  up  the  street, 
and  my  heart  begins  to  flutter  and  beat ;  but  the  sound  always  goes 
past— and  Peter  never  comes.*' 

"  That's  Martha  back  ?  No  !  Pll  go,  my  dear  ;  I  can  always  find 
my  way  in  the  dark,  you  know.  And  a  blow  of  fresh  air  at  the  door 
will  do  my  head  good,  and  it's  rather  got  a  trick  of  aching. " 

So  she  pattered  off.  I  had  lighted  the  candle,  to  give  the  ruom 
a  cheerful  appearance  against  her  return. 

"  Was  it  Martha  ? "  asked  I. 

"  Yes.  And  I  am  rather  uncomfortable,  for  I  heard  such  a 
strange  noise  just  as  I  was  opening  the  door." 

**  Where  ?"  I  asked,  for  her  eyes  were  roimd  with  af&ight. 

**  In  the  street — ^just  outside — it  soimded  like " 

''  Talking  ? "  I  put  in,  as  she  hesitated  a  little. 

"No!  kissing " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VISITING. 

One  morning,  as  Miss  Matty  and  I  sat  at  our  work — ^it  was  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  Miss  Matty  had  not  changed  the  cap  with  yellow 
ribbons  that  had  been  Miss  Jenkyns's  best,  and  which  Miss  Matty 
was  now  wearing  out  in  private,  putting  on  the  one  made  in  imita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  at  aU  times  w^hen  she  expected  to  be  seen — 
Martha  came  up,  and  asked  if  Miss  Betty  Barker  might  speak  to 
her  mistress.  Miss  Matty  assented,  and  quickly  disappeared  to 
change  the  yellow  ribbons,  while  Miss  Barker  came  up-stairs  ;  but, 
as  she  had  forgotten  her  spectacles,  and  was  rather  flurried  by  the 
unusual  time  of  the  visit,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  her  return  with 
one  cap  on  the  top  of  the  other.  She  was  quite  unconscious  of  it 
herself,  and  looked  at  us  with  bland  satisfaction.  Nor  do  I  think 
Miss  Barker  perceived  it ;  for,  putting  aside  the  little  circumstance 
that  she  was  not  so  young  as  she  had  been,  she  was  very  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  errand,  which  she  delivered  herself  of  with  an  op- 
pressive modesty  that  fo\md  vent  in  endless  apologies. 

Miss  Betty  Barker  was  the  daughter  of  the  old  clerk  at  Cranford 
who  had  ofliciated  in  Mr.  Jenkyns's  time.  She  and  her  sister  had 
had  pretty  good  situations  as  ladies'  maids,  and  h^d  saved  money 
enough  to  set  up  a  milliner's  shop,  which  had  been  patronised  by 
the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lady  Arley,  for  instance,  would 
occasionally  give  Miss  Barkers  the  pattern  of  an  old  cap  of  hers, 
which  they  immediately  copied  and  circulated  among  the  Slite  of 
Cranford.  I  say  the  Uite,  for  Miss  Barkers  had  caught  the  trick  of 
the  place,  and  piqued  themselves  upon  their  **  aristocratic  connec- 
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tion."  They  would  not  sell  their  caps  and  ribbons  to  anyone  with- 
out a  pedigree.  Many  a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  turned  away 
huffed  from  Miss  Barkers'  select  millinery,  and  went  rather  to  the 
universal  shop,  where  the  profits  of  brown  soap  and  moist  sugar  en- 
abled the  proprietor  to  go  straight  to  (Paris,  he  said,  \mtil  he  fo\md 
his  customers  too  patriotic  and  John  Bullish  to  wear  what  the  Moun- 
seers  wore)  London,  where,  as  he  often  told  his  customers,  Queen 
Adelaide  had  appeared,  only  the  veiy  week  before,  in  a  cap  exactly 
like  the  one  he  showed  them,  trimmed  with  yellow  and  blue  ribbons, 
and  had  been  complimented  by  King  William  on  the  becoming 
nature  of  her  head-dress. 

Miss  Barkers,  who  confined  themselves  to  truth,  and  did  not  ap- 
jtrove  of  misceUaneous  customers,  throve  notwithstanding.  They 
were  self-denying,  good  people.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  eldest 
of  them  (she  that  had  been  maid  to  Mrs.  Jamieson)  carrying  out 
some  delicate  mess  to  a  poor  person.  They  only  aped  their  betters 
ill  having  "  nothing  to  do  "  with  the  class  immediately  below  theirs. 
And  when  Miss  Barker  died,  their  profits  and  income  were  found 
to  be  such  that  Miss  Betty  was  justified  in  shutting  up  shop  and 
retiiing  from  business.  She  also  (as  I  think  I  Have  before  said)  set 
up  her  cow  ;  a  mark  of  respectability  in  Cranf  ord  almost  as  decided 
as  setting  up  a  gig  is  among  some  people.  She  dressed  finer  than 
any  lady  in  Cranford  ;  and  we  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  it  was  xm- 
d^rstood  that  she  was  wearing  out  all  the  bonnets  and  caps  and  out- 
rageous ribbons  which  had  once  formed  her  stock-in-trade.  It  was 
five  or  six  years  since  she  had  given  up  shop,  so  in  any  other  place 
than  Cranford  her  dress  might  have  been  considered  passSe. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  had  called  to  invite  Miss  Matty  to 
tea  at  her  house  on  the  following  Tuesday.  She  gave  me  also  an 
impromptu  invitation,  as  1  happened  to  be  a  visitor — ^though  I  could 
see  she  had  a  little  fear  lest,  since  my  father  had  gone  to  live  in 
Drumble,  he  might  have  engaged  in  that  "  horrid  cotton  trade,"  and 
so  ditigged  his  family  down  out  of  "  aristocratic  society."  She  pre- 
faced this  invitation  with  so  many  apologies  that  she  quite  excited 
my  curiosity.  "  Her  presumption  "  was  to  be  excused.  What  had 
she  been  doing  ?  She  seemed  so  overpowered  by  it,  I  could  only 
think  that  she  had  been  writing  to  Queen  Adelaide  to  ask  for  a  re- 
ceipt for  washing  lace  ;  but  the  act  which  she  so  characterised  was 
only  an  invitation  she  had  carried  to  her  sister's  former  mistress, 
Mrs.  Jamieson.  ''  Her  former  occupation  considered,  could  Miss 
Matty  excuse  the  liberty  ? "  Ah  !  thought  I,  she  has  found  out  that 
double  cap,  and  is  going  to  rectify  Miss  Matty's  head-dress.  No  ! 
it  was  simply  to  extend  her  invitation  to  Miss  Matty  and  to  me. 
Miss  Matty  bowed  acceptance  ;  and  I  wondered  that,  in  the  graceful 
action,  she  did  not  feel  the  unusual  weight  and  extraordinary  height 
of  her  head-drees.  But  I  do  not  think  ahe  did,  for  she  recovered 
her  balance,  and  went  on  talking  to  Miss  Betty  in  a  kind,  conde- 
scending manner,  very  different  from  the  fidgety  way  she  would  have 
had  if  she  had  suspected  how  singular  her  appearance  was. 

*'  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  coming,  I  think  you  said  ? "  asked  Miss  Matty. 
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"  Yes.  Mrs.  Jamieson  most  kindly  and  condescendingly  said 
she  would  be  happy  to  come.  One  little  stipulation  she  made,  that 
she  should  bring  Carlo.  I  told  her  that  if  I  had  a  weakness,  it  was 
for  dogs." 

**  And  Miss  Pole  ? "  questioned  Miss  Matty,  who  was  thinking 
of  her  pool  at  Preference,  in  which  Carlo  would  not  be  available  as 
a  partner. 

**'  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Pole.  Of  course,  I  could  not  think 
of  asking  her  until  I  had  asked  you,  madam — ^the  rector's  daughter, 
madam.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  forget  the  situation  my  father  held 
under  yours." 

"  And  Mrs.  Forrester,  of  course  ?  " 

"  And  Mrs.  Forrester.  I  thought,  in  fact,  of  going  to  her  be- 
fore I  went  to  Miss  Pole.  Although  her  circumstances  are  changed, 
madam,  she  was  bom  a  Tyrrell,  and  we  can  never  forget  her  alliance 
to  the  Bigges,  of  Bigelow  Hall." 

Miss  Matty  cared  much  more  for  the  little  circumstance  of  her 
being  a  very  good  card-player. 

"  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam — ^I  suppose " 

''  No,  madam.  I  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  Mrs.  Jamieson 
would  not,  I  think,  like  to  meet  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam — ^but  I  cannot  think  her  fit 
society  for  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns. '' 

Miss  Betty  Barker  bowed  low  to  Miss  Matty,  and  pursed  up 
her  mouth.  She  looked  at  me  with  sidelong  dignity,  as  much  as 
to  say,  although  a  retired  milliner,  she  was  no  democrat,  and  under- 
stood the  difference  of  ranks. 

"May  I  beg  you  to  come  as  near  half-past  six,  to  my  little 
dwelling,  as  possible,  Miss  Matilda  ?  Mrs.  Jamieson  dines  at  five, 
but  has  kindly  promised  not  to  delay  her  visit  beyond  that  time — 
half-past  six."  And  with  a  swimming  curtsey  Miss  Betty  Barker 
took  her  leave. 

My  prophetic  soul  foretold  a  visit  that  afternoon  from  Miss  Pole, 
who  usually  came  to  call  on  Miss  Matilda  after  any  event — or  indeed 
in  sight  of  any  event — ^to  talk  it  over  with  her. 

"  Miss  Betty  told  me  it  was  to  be  a  choice  and  select  few,"  said 
Miss  Pole,  as  she  and  Miss  Matty  compared  notes. 

**  Yes,  so  she  said.     Not  even  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam." 

Now  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  the  widowed  sister  of  the  Oranford 
surgeon,  whom  I  have  named  before.  Their  parents  were  respect- 
able farmers,  content  with  their  station.  The  name  of  these  good 
people  was  Hoggins.  Mr.  Hoggins  was  the  Cranford  doctor  now  ; 
we  disliked  the  name  and  considered  it  coarse  ;  but,  as  Miss  Jenkyns 
said,  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggins  it  would  not  be  much  better.  We 
had  hoped  to  discover  a  relationship  between  him  and  that  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter  whose  name  was  Molly  Hoggins  ;  but  the  man, 
careless  of  his  own  interests,  utterly  ignored  and  denied  any  such 
relationship,  although,  as  dear  Miss  Jenkyns  had  said,  he  had  a 
sister  called  Mary,  and  the  same  Christian  names  were  very  apt  to 
run  in  families. 
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Soon  after  Miss  Mary  Hoggins  married  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years.  She  did  not 
move  in  a  sphere  in  Cranford  society  sufficiently  high  to  make  any 
of  us  care  to  know  what  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  was.  He  died  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  without  our  ever  having  thought  about  him 
at  all.  And  then  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  reappeared  in  Cranford  (**  as 
bold  as  a  lion,"  Miss  Pole  said),  a  well-to-do  widow,  dressed  in 
rustling  black  silk,  so  soon  after  her  husband's  death  that  poor 
Miss  Jenkyns  was  justified  in  the  remark  she  made,  that  "  bomba- 
zine would  have  shown  a  deeper  sense  of  her  loss." 

I  remember  the  convocation  of  ladies  who  assembled  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  should  be  called  upon  by  the  old 
blue-blooded  inhabitants  of  Cranford.  She  had  taken  a  large 
rambling  house,  which  had  been  usually  considered  to  confer  a 
patent  of  gentility  upon  its  tenant,  because,  once  upon  a  time, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  the  spinster  daughter  of  an  earl  had 
resided  in  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  inhabiting  this  house  was  not 
also  believed  to  convey  some  unusual  power  of  intellect ;  for  the 
earl's  daughter.  Lady  Jane,  had  a  sister.  Lady  Anne,  who  had  married 
a  general  officer  in  the  time  of  the  American  war,  and  this  general 
officer  had  written  one  or  two  comedies,  which  were  still  acted  on 
the  London  boards,  and  which,  when  we  saw  them  advertised,  made 
us  all  draw  up,  and  feel  that  Drury  Lane  was  paying  a  very  pretty 
compliment  to  Cranford.  Still,  it  was  not  at  all  a  settled  thing 
that  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  to  be  visited,  when  dear  Miss  Jenkyns 
died  ;  and,  with  her,  something  of  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  strict 
code  of  gentility  went  out  too.  As  Miss  Pole  observed,  "  As  most 
of  the  ladies  of  good  family  in  Cranford  were  elderly  spinsters,  or 
widovv^s  without  children,  if  we  did  not  relax  a  little,  and  become 
less  exclusive,  by-and-by  we  should  have  no  society  at  alL" 

Mrs.  Forrester  continued  on  the  same  side. 

**  She  had  always  understood  that  Fitz  meant  something  aristo- 
cratic ;  there  was  Fitz-Roy — she  thought  that  some  of  the  King's 
children  had  been  called  Fitz-Roy ;  and  there  was  Fitz-Clarence 
now — they  were  the  children  of  dear  good  King  William  the  Foiu-th. 
Fitz-Adam  ! — ^it  was  a  pretty  name,  and  she  thought  it  very  probably 
meant  *  Child  of  Adam.'  No  one,  who  had  not  some  good  blood  in 
their  veins,  would  dare  to  be  called  Fitz  ;  there  was  a  deal  in  a 
name — she  had  had  a  cousin  who  spelt  his  name  with  two  little  ffs — 
ffoulkes — and  he  always  looked  down  upon  capital  letters,  and  said 
they  belonged  to  lately-invented  families.  She  had  been  afraid  he 
would  die  a  bachelor,  he  was  so  very  choice.  When  he  met  with  a 
Mrs.  flfarringdon,  at  a  watering-place,  he  took  to  her  immediately  ; 
and  a  very  pretty  genteel  woman  she  was — a  widow,  with  a  very  good 
fortune  ;  and  *  my  cousin,'  Mr.  flfoulkes,  married  her  ;  and  it  was 
all  owing  to  her  two  little  ffs. " 

Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  did  not  stand  a  chance  of  meeting  with  a  Mr. 
Fitz-anything  in  Cranford,  so  that  could  not  have  been  her  motive 
for  settlmg  theriB.  Miss  Matty  thought  it  might  have  been  the 
hope  of  being  admitted  in  the  society  of  the  place,  which  would 
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certainly  be  a  very  agreeable  rise  for  ci-devaiif  Miss  Hoggins  ;  and 
if  this  had  been  her  hope  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint  her. 

So  everybody  called  upon  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam — everybody  but  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  who  used  to  show  how  honourable  she  was  by  never  seeing 
Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  when  they  met  at  the  Cranford  parties.  There 
would  be  only  eight  or  ten  ladies  in  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam 
was  the  largest  of  all,  and  she  invariably  used  to  stand  up  when 
Mrs.  Jamieson  came  in,  and  curtsey  very  low  to  her  whenever  she 
turned  in  her  direction — so  low,  in  fact,  that  I  think  Mrs.  Jamieson 
must  have  looked  at  the  wall  above  her,  for  she  never  moved  a 
muscle  of  her  face,  no  more  than  if  she  had  not  seen  her.  Still  Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam  persevered. 

The  spring  evenings  were  getting  bright  and  long  when  three  or 
four  ladies  in  calashes  met  at  Miss  Barker's  door.  Do  you  know 
what  a  calash  is  ?  It  is  a  covering  worn  over  caps,  not  unlike  the 
heads  fastened  on  old-fashioned  gigs  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  quite 
so  large.  This  kind  of  head-gear  always  made  an  awful  impression 
on  the  children  in  Cranford  ;  and  now  two  or  three  left  off  their 
play  in  the  quiet  sunny  little  street,  and  gathered  in  wondering 
silence  round  Miss  Pole,  Miss  Matty,  and  myself.  We  were  silent 
too,  so  that  we,  could  hear  loud,  suppressed  whispers  inside  Miss 
Barker's  house  :  **Wait,  Peggy  !  wait  till  I've  run  upstairs  and 
washed  my  hands.  When  I  cough,  open  the  door ;  I'll  not  be  a 
minute." 

And,  true  enough,  it  was  not  a  minute  before  we  heard  a  noise, 
between  a  sneeze  and  a  crow  ;  on  which  the  door  flew  open.  Behind 
it  stood  a  round-eyed  maiden,  all  aghast  at  the  li^nourable  company 
of  calashes,  who  marched  in  without  a  word.  She  recovered  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  usher  us  into  a  small  room ,  which  had 
been  the  shop,  but  was  now  converted  into  a  temporary  dressing- 
room.  There  we  unpinned  and  shook  ourselves,  and  arranged  our 
features  before  the  glass  into  a  sweet  and  gracious  company-face ; 
and  then,  bowing  backwards  with  "  After  you,  ma'am,"  we  allowed 
IVIrs.  Forrester  to  take  precedence  up  the  narrow  staircase  that  led 
to  Miss  Barker's  drawing-room.  There  she  sat,  as  stately  and  com- 
posed as  though  we  had  never  heard  that  odd-sounding  cough,  from 
which  her  throat  must  have  been  even  then  sore  and  rough.  Kind, 
gentle,  shabbily-dressed  Mrs.  Forrester  was  immediately  conducted 
to  the  second  place  of  honour — a  seat  arranged  something  like  Prince 
Albert's  near  the  Queen's — good,  but  not  so  good.  The  place  of 
pre-eminence  was,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  who  presently  came  panting  up  the  stairs — Carlo  rushing 
round  her  on  her  progress,  as  if  he  meant  to  trip  her  up. 

And  now  Miss  Betty  Barker  was  a  proud  and  happy  woman ! 
She  stirred  the  fire,  and  shut  the  door,  and  sat  as  near  to  it  as  she 
could,  quite  on  the  edge  of  her  chair.  When  Peggy  came  in,  tot- 
tering under  the  weight  of  the  tea-tray,  I  noticed  that  Miss  Barker 
was  sadly  afraid  lest  Peggy  should  not  keep  her  distance  sufficiently. 
She  and  her  mistress  were  on  very  familiar  terms  in  their  every-day 
intercourse,  and  Peggy  wanted  now  to  make  several  little  confidences 
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to,  her,  which  Miss  Barker  was  on  thorns  to  hear,  but  which  she 
thought  it  her  duty,  as  a  lady,  to  repress.  So  she  turned  away  from 
all  Peggy's  asides  and  signs ;  but  she  made  one  or  two  very  mal- 
apropos answers  to  what  was  said ;  and  at  last,  seized  with  a  bright 
idea,  she  exclaimed,  "Poor,  sweet  Carlo!  I'm  forgetting  him. 
Come  down  stairs  vnth  me,  poor  ittie  doggie,  and  it  shall  have  its 
t«a,  itshaU!" 

In  a  few  minutes  she  retumod,  bland  and  benignant  as  before ; 
but  I  thought  she  had  forgotten  to  give  the  "poor  ittie  doggie" 
anything  to  eat,  judging  by  the  avidity  with  which  he  swallowed 
down  chance  pieces  of  cake.  The  tea-tray  was  abundantly  loaded — 
I  was  pleased  to  see  it,  I  was  so  hungry ;  but  I  was  afraid  the  ladies 
present  might  think  it  vulgarly  heaped  up.  I  know  they  would  have 
done  at  their  own  houses ;  but  somehow  the  heaps  disappeared  here. 
I  saw  Mrs.  Jamieson  eating  seed-cake,  slowly  and  considerately,  as 
she  did  everything ;  and  I  was  rather  surprised,  for  I  knew  she  had 
told  us,  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  party,  that  she  never  had  it  in 
lier  house,  it  reminded  her  so  much  of  scented  soap.  She  always 
gave  us  Savoy  biscuits.  However,  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  kindly  indul- 
gent to  Miss  Barker's  want  of  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  high  life ; 
and,  to  spare  her  feelings,  ate  three  large  pieces  of  seed-cake,  with  a 
placid,  ruminating  expression  of  countenance,  not  unlike  a  cow's. 

After  tea  there  was  some  little  demur  and  difficulty.  We  were 
six  in  nimiber ;  four  could  play  at  Preference,  and  for  the  other  two 
there  was  Cribbage.  But  all,  except  myself  (I  was  rather  afraid 
of  the  Cranford  ladies  at  cards,  for  it  was  the  most  earnest  and 
serious  business  they  ever  engaged  in),  were  anxious  to  be  of  the 
"pool."  Even  Miss  Barker,  while  declaring  she  did  not  know 
Spadille  from  Manille,  was  evidently  hankering  to  take  a  hand. 
The  dilenmia  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  a  singidar  kind  of  noise. 
If  a  Baron's  daughter-in-law  could  ever  be  supposed  to  snore,  I 
should  have  said  Mrs.  Jamieson  did  so  then ;  for,  overcome  by  the 
heat  of  the  room,  and  inclined  to  doze  by  nature,  the  temptation  of 
that  very  comfortable  arm-chair  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and 
Mrs.  Jamieson  was  nodding.  Once  or  twice  she  opened  her  eyes 
with  an  effort,  and  calmly  but  unconsciously  smiled  upon  us ;  but, 
by  and  by,  even  her  benevolence  was  not  equal  to  this  exertion, 
and  she  was  sound  asleep. 

**  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,"  whispered  Miss  Barker  at  the 
card-table  to  her  three  opponents,  whom,  notwithstanding  her  igno- 
rance of  the  game,  she  was  **  basting"  most  unmercifully — "very 
gratifying  indeed,  to  see  how  completely  Mrs.  Jamieson  feels  at 
home  in  my  poor  little  dwelling ;  she  could  not  have  paid  me  a 
greater  compliment. " 

Miss  Barker  provided  me  with  some  literature  in  the  shape  of 
three  or  four  handsomely-bound  fashion-books  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  observing,  as  she  put  a  little  table  and  a  candle  for  my  especial 
benefit,  that  she  knew  young  people  liked  to  look  at  pictures.  Carlo 
lay  and  snorted^  and  started  at  his  mistress's  feet.  He,  too,  was 
quite  at  home. 
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The  card-table  was  an  animated  scene  to  watch;  four  ladje» 
heads,  with  niddle-noddling  caps,  all  nearly  meeting  over  the  middle 
of  the  table  in  their  eagerness  to  whisper  quick  enough  and  loud 
enough :  and  every  now  and  then  came  Miss  Barker's  "  Hush, 
ladies !  if  you  please,  hush  !  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  asleep." 

It  was  very  difficult  to  steer  clear  between  Mrs.  Forrester's  deaf 
ness  and  Mrs.  Jamieson's  sleepiness.  But  Miss  Barker  managed 
her  arduous  task  well.  She  repeated  the  whisper  to  Mrs.  For- 
rester, distorting  her  face  considerably,  in  order  to  show,  by  the 
motions  of  her  Hps,  what  was  said  ;  and  then  she  smUed  kindly  all 
round  at  us,  and  murmured  to  herself,  "  Very  gratifying,  indeed  ; 
I  wish  my  poor  sister  had  been  alive  to  see  this  day." 

Presently  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open  ;  Carlo  started  to  his 
feet,  with  a  loud  snapping  bark,  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  awoke  :  or, 
perhaps,  she  had  not  been  asleep — as  she  said  almost  directly,  the 
room  had  been  so  light  she  had  been  glad  to  keep  her  eyes  shut,  but 
had  been  listening  with  great  interest  to  all  our  amusing  and  agree- 
able conversation.  Peggy  came  in  once  more,  red  with  importance. 
Another  tray !  "  Oh,  gentility!"  thought  I,  "  can  you  endure  this 
last  shock  ?"  For  Miss  Barker  had  ordered  (nay,  I  doubt  not,  pre- 
pared, although  she  did  say,  "  Why !  Peggy,  what  have  you  brought 
us  ? "  and  looked  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  unexpected  pleasure) 
all  sorts  of  good  things  for  supper — scalloped  oysters,  potted  lobsters, 
jelly,  a  dish  called  **  little  Cupids"  (which  was  in  great  favour  with 
the  Cranford  ladies,  although  too  expensive  to  be  given,  except  on 
solemn  and  state  occasions — maccaroons  sopped  in  brandy,  I  should 
have  called  it,  if  I  had  not  known  its  more  refined  and  classical 
name).  In  short,  we  were  evidently  to  be  feasted  with  all  that  was 
sweetest  and  best ;  and  we  thought  it  better  to  submit  graciously, 
even  at  the  cost  of  our  gentility — which  never  ate  suppers  in  general, 
but  which,  like  most  non-supper-eaters,  was  particularly  hungry  on 
all  special  occasions. 

Miss  Barker,  in  her  former  sphere,  had,  I  dare  say,  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  beverage  they  call  cherry-brandy.  We  none  of 
us  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing,  and  rather  shrank  back  when  she 
proffered  it  us — "  just  a  little,  leetle  glass,  ladies  ;  after  the  oysters 
and  lobsters,  you  know.  Shell-fish  are  sometimes  thought  not  very 
wholesome. "  We  all  shook  our  heads  like  female  mandarins  ;  but, 
at  last,  Mrs.  Jamieson  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded,  and  we  fol- 
lowed her  lead.  It  was  not  exactly  unpalatable,  though  so  hot  and 
so  strong  that  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  give  evidence  that  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  such  things  by  coughing  terribly — almost 
as  strangely  as  Miss  Barker  had  done,  before  we  were  admitted  by 
Peggy. 

"  It's  very  strong,"  said  Miss  Pole,  as  she  put  down  her  empty 
glass  ;  **  I  do  believe  there's  spirit  in  it." 

"  Only  a  little  drop — just  necessary  to  make  it  keep,"  said  Miss 
Barker.  "  You  know  we  put  brandy-paper  over  preserves  to  make 
them  keep.     I  often  feel  tipsy  myself  from  eating  damson  tart." 

I   question  whether  damson   tart  would  have   opened  Mrs. 
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Jamieson's  heart  as  the  cherry-brandy  did ;  but  ahe  told  us  of  a 
coming  event,  respecting  which  she  had  been  quite  silent  till  that 
moment. 

'*  My  sister-in-law,  Lady  Glenmire,  is  coming  to  stay  with  me." 
There  was  a  chorus  of  **  Indeed !  "  and  then  a  pause.  Each  one 
rapidly  reviewed  her  wardrobe,  as  to  its  fitness  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  a  Baron's  widow  ;  for,  of  course,  a  series  of  small  festi- 
vals were  always  held  in  Cranford  on  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  at  any 
of  our  friends'  houses.  We  felt  very  pleasantly  excited  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Not  long  after  this  the  maids  and  the  lanterns  were  announced. 
Mrs.  Jamieson  had  the  sedan  chair,  which  had  squeezed  itself  into 
Miss  Barker's  narrow  lobby  with  some  difficulty,  and  most  literally 
"  stopped  the  way."  It  required  some  skilful  manoeuvring  on  the 
part  of  the  old  chairmen  (shoemakers  by  day,  but  when  summoned 
to  carry  the  sedan  dressed  up  in  a  strange  old  livery — long  great- 
coats, with  small  capes,  coeval  with  the  sedan,  and  similar  to  the 
dress  of  the  class  in  Hogarth's  pictures)  to  edge,  and  back,  and  try  at 
it  again,  and  finally  to  succeed  in  carrying  their  burden  out  of  Miss 
Barker's  front  door.  Then  we  heard  their  quick  pit-a-pat  along  the 
quiet  little  street  as  we  put  on  our  calashes  and  pinned  up  our 
gowns  ;  Miss  Barker  hovering  about  us  with  offers  of  help,  which, 
if  she  had  not  remembered  her  former  occupation,  and  wished  us  to 
forget  it,  would  have  been  much  more  pressing. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
"YOUR      LADYSHIP." 


Early  the  next  morning— directly  after  twelve — ^Miss  Pole  made 
her  appearance  at  Miss  Matty's.  Some  very  trifling  piece  of  business 
was  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  call ;  but  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing behind.     At  last  out  it  came. 

"  By  the  way,  you'll  think  I'm  strangely  ignorant ;  but,  do  you 
really  know,  I  am  puzzled  how  we  ought  to  address  Lady  Glenmire. 
Do  you  say,  'Your  Ladyship,'  where  you  would  say  *you'  to  a 
common  person  ?  I  have  been  puzzling  all  morning  ;  and  are  we  to 
say  *  My  lady,*  instead  of  *  Ma'am  ? '  Now  you  knew  Lady  Arley 
— will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  most  correct  way  of  speaking  to  the 
Peerage  ? " 

Poor  Miss  Matty !  she  took  off  her  spectacles  and  she  put  them 
on  again — but  how  Lady  Arley  was  addressed,  she  could  not  re- 
memb^:. 

**  It  is  so  long  ago,"  she  said.  **  Dear !  dear  !  how  stupid  I  am ! 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her  more  than  twice.  I  know  we  used  to 
call  Sir  Peter,  *  Sir  Peter ' — but  he  came  much  oftener  to  see  us 
than  Lady  Arley  did.  Deborah  would  have  known  in  a  minute. 
'  My  lady ' —  *  your  ladyship. '    It  sounds  very  strange,  and  as  if  it  was 
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not  natural.  I  never  thought  of  it  before  ;  but,  now  you  havo 
named  it,  I  am  all  in  a  puzzle." 

It  was  very  certain  Miss  Pole  would  obtain  no  wise  decision 
from  Miss  Matty,  who  got  more  bewildered  every  moment,  and  more 
perplexed  as  to  etiquettes  of  address. 

"  Well,  I  really  think,"  said  Miss  Pole,  "  I  had  better  just  go 
and  tell  Mrs.  Forrester  about  our  little  difficulty.  One  sometimes 
grows  nervous  ;  and  yet  one  would  not  have  Lady  Glenmire  think 
we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  etiquettes  of  high  life  in  Cranf ord. " 

"  And  will  you  just  step  in  here,  dear  Miss  Pole,  as  you  come 
back,  please,  and  tell  me  what  you  decide  upon  ?  Whatever  you 
and  Mrs.  Forrester  fix  upon,  will  be  quite  right,  I'm  sure.  *  Lady 
Arley,*  '  Sir  Peter,' "  said  Miss  Matty,  to  herself,  trying  to  recall 
the  old  forms  of  words. 

'*  Who  is  Lady  Glenmire  ? "  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  she's  the  widow  of  Mr.  Jamieson — that's  Mrs.  Jamieson's 
late  husband,  you  know — widow  of  his  eldest  brother.  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  was  a  Miss  Walker,  daughter  of  Governor  Walker.  'Your 
ladyship.'  My  dear,  if  they  fii  on  that  way  of  speaking,  you  must 
just  let  me  practise  a  little  on  you  first,  for  I  shall  feel  so  foolish 
and  hot  saying  it  the  first  time  to  Lady  Glenmire. " 

It  was  really  a  relief  to  Miss  Matty  when  Mrs.  Jamieson  came 
on  a  very  unpolite  errand.  I  notice  that  apathetic  people  have  more 
quiet  impertinence  than  others  ;  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  came  now  to 
insinuate  pretty  plainly  that  she  did  not  particularly  wish  that  the 
Cranf  ord  ladies  should  call  upon  her  sister-in-law.  I  can  hardly  say 
how  she  made  this  clear  ;  for  I  grew  very  indignant  and  warm,  while 
with  slow  deliberation  she  was  explaining  her  wishes  to  Miss  Matty, 
who,  a  true  lady  herself,  could  hardly  understand  the  feeling  which 
made  Mrs.  Jamieson  wish  to  appear  to  her  noble  sister-in-law  as  if 
she  only  visited  "  county  "  families.  Miss  Matty  remained  puzzled 
and  perplexed  long  after  I  had  found  out  the  object  of  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son's  visit. 

When  she  did  understand  the  drift  of  the  honourable  lady's  call, 
it  was  pretty  to  see  with  what  quiet  dignity  she  received  the  intima- 
tion thus  uncourteously  given.  She  was  not  in  the  least  hurt — she 
was  of  too  gentle  a  spirit  for  that ;  nor  was  she  exactly  conscious  of 
disapproving  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  conduct ;  but  there  was  something 
of  this  feeling  in  her  mind,  I  am  sure,  which  made  her  pass  from  the 
subject  to  others  in  a  less  flurried  and  more  composed  manner  than 
usual.  Mrs.  Jamieson  was,  indeed,  the  more  flurried  of  the  two, 
and  I  could  see  she  was  glad  to  take  her  leave. 

A  little  while  afterwards  Miss  Pole  returned,  red  and  indignant. 
**  Well !  to  be  sure  !  You've  had  Mrs.  Jamieson  here,  I  find  from 
Martha  ;  and  we  are  not  to  call  on  Lady  Glenmire.  Yes  !  I  met 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  half-way  between  here  and  Mrs.  Forrester's,  and 
she  told  me  ;  she  took  me  so  by  surprise,  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I 
wish  I  had  thought  of  something  very  sharp  and  sarcastic  ;  I  dare 
say  I  shall  to-night.  And  Lady  Glenmire  is  but  the  widow  of  a 
Scotch  baron  after  all  I     I  went  on  to  look  at  Mrs.  Forrester's 
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Peerage,  to  see  who  this  lady  was,  that  is  to  be  kept  under  a  glass 
case  :  widow  of  a  Scotch  peer — ^never  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
and  as  poor  as  Job,  I  dare  say  ;  and  she — fifth  daughter  of  some 
Mr.  Campbell  or  other.  You  are  the  daughter  of  a  rector,  at  any 
rate,  and  related  to  the  Arleys  ;  and  Sir  Peter  might  have  been 
Viscount  Arley,  every  one  says." 

Miss  Matty  tried  to  soothe  Miss  Pole,  but  in  vain.  That  lady, 
usually  so  kind  and  good-humoured,  was  now  in  a  full  flow  of  anger. 

"  And  I  went  and  ordered  a  cap  this  morning,  to  be  quite  ready," 
said  she,  at  last,  letting  out  the  secret  which  gave  sting  to  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  intimation.  '^  Mrs.  Jamieson  shaU  see  if  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  me  to  make  fourth  at  a  pool  when  she  has  none  of  her  line 
Scotch  relations  with  her !  " 

In  coming  out  of  church,  the  fii'st  Sunday  on  which  Lady  Glen- 
mire  appeared  in  Cranford,  we  sedulously  talked  together,  and 
turned  our  backs  on  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  her  guest.  If  we  might 
not  call  on  her,  we  would  not  even  look  at  her,  though  we  were 
dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  she  was  like.  We  had  the 
comfort  of  questioning  Martha  in  the  afternoon.  Martha  did  not 
belong  to  a  sphere  of  society  whose  observation  could  be  an  implied 
compliment  to  Lady  Glenmire,  and  Martha  had  made  good  use  of 
her  eyes. 

"  Well,  ma'am !  is  it  the  little  lady  with  Mrs.  Jamieson,  you 
mean  ?  I  thought  you  would  like  more  to  know  how  young  Mrs. 
Smith  was  dressed,  her  being  a  bride."  (Mrs.  Smith  was  the 
butcher's  wife.) 

Miss  Pole  said,  '^  Good  gracious  me !  as  if  we  cared  about  a 
Mrs.  Smith ; "  but  was  silent  as  Martha  resumed  her  speech. 

**  The  little  lady  in  Mrs.  Jamieson's  pew  had  on,  ma'am,  rather 
an  old  black  silk,  and  a  shepherd's  plaid  cloak,  ma'am,  and  very 
bright  black  eyes  she  had,  ma'am,  and  a  pleasant,  sharp  face  ;  not 
over  yo\mg,  ma'am,  but  yet,  I  should  guess,  younger  than  Mrs. 
Jamieson  herself.  She  looked  up  and  down  the  church,  like  h 
bird,  and  nipped  up  her  petticoats,  when  she  came  out,  as  quick 
and  sharp  as  ever  I  see.  I'll  tell  you  what,  ma'am,  she's  more  like 
Mrs.  Deacon,  at  the  *  Coach  and  Horses,'  nor  any  one." 

"  Hush,  Martha !  "  said  Miss  Matty,  "  that's  not  respectful." 

"  Isn't  it,  ma'am  ?  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure  ;  but  Jem  Heam 
said  so  as  well.  He  said,  she  was  just  such  a  sharp,  stirring  sort 
of  a  body " 

"  Lady,"  said  Miss  Pole. 

"Lady — ^as  Mrs.  Deacon." 

Another  Simday  passed  away,  and  we  still  averted  our  eyes  from 
Mrs.  Jamieson  and  her  guest,  and  made  remarks  to  ourselves  that 
we  thought  were  very  severe — almost  too  much  so.  Miss  Matty 
was  evidently  uneasy  at  our  sarcastic  manner  of  speaking. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  Lady  Glenmire  had  found  out  that  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  was  not  the  gayest,  liveliest  house  in  the  world ;  perhaps 
Mrs.  Jamieson  had  foimd  out  that  most  of  the  county  families  were 
in  London^  and  that  those  who  remained  in  the  country  were  not  so 
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aliye  as  they  might  have  been  to  the  circumstance  of  Lady  Glen- 
mire  being  in  their  neighbourhood.  Great  events  spring  out  of 
small  causes  ;  so  I  mil  not  pretend  to  say  what  induced  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  to  alter  her  determination  of  excluding  the  Cranford  ladies, 
and  send  notes  of  invitation  aU  round  for  a  small  party  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  Mr.  Mulliner  himself  brought  them  round, 
tie  would  always  ignore  the  fact  of  there  being  a  back-door  to  any 
house,  and  gave  a  louder  rat-tat  than  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Jamieson. 
He  had  three  little  notes,  which  he  carried  in  a  large  basket,  in 
order  to  impress  his  mistress  with  an  idea  of  their  great  weight, 
though  they  might  easily  have  gone  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Miss  Matty  and  I  quietly  decided  we  would  have  a  previous 
engagement  at  home  :  it  was  the  evening  on  which  Miss  Matty 
usually  made  candle-lighters  of  all  the  notes  and  letters  of  the 
week  ;  for  on  Mondays  her  accounts  were  always  made  straight — 
not  a  penny  owing  from  the  week  before  ;  so,  by  a  natural  arrange- 
ment, making  candle-lighters  fell  upon  a  Tuesday  evening,  and 
gave  us  a  legitimate  excuse  for  declining  Mrs.  Jamieaon's  invitation. 
But  before  our  answer  was  written,  in  came  Miss  Pole,  with  an 
open  note  in  her  hand. 

"  So !  "  she  said.  "  Ah  !  1  see  you  have  got  your  note,  too. 
Better  late  than  never.  I  could  have  told  my  Lady  Glenmire  she 
would  be  glad  enough  of  our  society  before  a  fortnight  was  over. " 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Matty,  ** we're  asked  for  Tuesday  evening. 
And  perhaps  you  would  just  kindly  bring  your  work  across  and 
drink  tea  with  us  that  night.  It  is  my  usual  regular  time  for 
looking  over  the  last  week's  bills,  and  notes,  and  letters,  and  making 
candle-lighters  of  them  ;  but  that  does  not  seem  quite  reason  enough 
for  saying  I  have  a  previous  engagement  at  home,  though  I  meant 
to  make  it  do.  Now,  if  you  would  come,  my  conscience  would  be 
quite  at  ease,  and  luckily  the  note  is  not  written  yet." 

I  saw  Miss  Pole's  coimtenance  change  while  Miss  Matty  was 
speaking. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  go  then  ? "  asked  she. 

**0h,  no! "said  Miss  Matty,  quietly.  **You  don't  either,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Miss  Pole.  "  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said 
she,  rather  briskly  ;  and  on  seeing  Miss  Matty  looked  surprised,  she 
added,  "  You  see,  one  would  not  like  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  think  that 
anything  she  could  do,  or  say,  was  of  consequence  enough  to  give 
offence ;  it  would  be  a  kind  of  letting  down  of  ourselves,  that  I, 
for  one,  should  not  like.  It  would  be  too  flattering  to  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son if  we  allowed  her  to  suppose  that  what  she  had  said  affected 
us  a  week,  nay  ten  days  afterwards." 

"  Well !  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  be  hurt  and  annoyed  so  long 
about  anything  ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  she  did  not  mean  to  vex  us. 
But  I  must  say,  I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  say  the  things 
Mrs.  Jamieson  did  about  our  not  calling.  I  really  don't  think  I 
shall  go." 

"  Oh,  come !  Miss  Matty,  you  must  go  ;  you  know  our  friend 
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Mrs.  Jamieson  is  much  more  phlegmatic  than  most  people,  and 
does  not  enter  into  the  little  delicacies  of  feeling  which  you  possess 
in  so  remarkable  a  degree." 

"  I  thought  you  possessed  them,  too,  that  day  Mrs.  Jamieson 
called  to  tell  us  not  to  go,"  said  Miss  Matty,  innocently. 

But  Miss  Pole,  in  addition  to  her  delicacies  of  feeling,  pos- 
sessed a  very  smart  cap,  which  she  was  anxious  to  show  to  an  ad- 
miring world  ;  and  so  bhe  seemed  to  forget  all  her  an^ry  words 
uttered  not  a  fortnight  before,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  on  what  she 
called  the  great  Christian  principle  of  "  Forgive  and  forget ;  "  and 
she  lectured  dear  Miss  Matty  so  long  on  this  head  that  she  abso- 
lutely ended  by  assuring  her  it  was  her  duty,  as  a  deceased  rector's 
daughter,  to  buy  a  new  cap  and  go  to  the  party  at  Mrs.  Jamieson's. 
So  "  we  were  most  happy  to  accept,"  instead  of  "  regretting  that 
we  were  obliged  to  decline." 

The  expenditure  on  dress  in  Cranford  was  principally  in  that 
one  article  referred  to.  If  the  heads  were  buried  in  smart  new 
caps,  the  ladies  were  like  ostriches,  and  cared  not  what  became  of 
their  bodies.  Old  gowns,  white  and  venerable  collars,  any  number 
of  brooches,  up  and  down  and  everywhere  (some  with  dogs'  eyes 
painted  in  them ;  some  that  were  like  small  picture-frames  with 
mausoleums  and  weeping-willows  neatly  executed  in  hair  inside  ; 
some,  again,  with  iainiatures  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  sweetly 
smiling  out  of  a  nest  of  stiff  muslin),  old  brooches  for  a  per- 
manent ornament,  and  new  caps  to  suit  the  fashion  o^  the  day — 
the  ladies  of  Cranford  always  dressed  with  chaste  elegance  and 
propriety,  as  Miss  Barker  once  prettily  expressed  it. 

And  with  three  new  caps,  and  a  greater  array  of  brooches  than 
had  ever  been  seen  together  at  one  time  since  Cranford  was  a 
town,  did  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  Miss  Matty,  and  Miss  Pole  appear 
on  that  memorable  Tuesday  evening.  I  counted  seven  brooches 
myself  on  Miss  Pole's  dress.  Two  were  fixed  negligently  in  her 
cap  (one  was  a  butterfly  made  of  Scotch  pebbles,  which  a  vivid 
imagination  might  believe  to  be  the  real  insect)  ;  one  fastened  her 
net  neck-kerchief  ;  one  her  collar  ;  one  ornamented  the  front  of 
her  gown,  midway  between  her  throat  and  waist ;  and  another 
adorned  the  point  of  her  stomacher.  Where  the  seventh  was  I 
have  forgotten,  but  it  was  somewhere  about  her,  I  am  sure. 

But  I  am  getting  on  too  fast,  in  describing  the  dresses  of  the 
company.  I  should  first  relate  the  gathering  on  the  way  to  Mrs. 
Jamieson's.  That  lady  lived  in  a  large  house  just  outside  the 
town.  A  road  which  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  a  street  ran 
right  before  the  house,  which  opened  out  upon  it  without  any  in- 
tervening garden  or  court.  Whatever  the  sun  was  about,  he  never 
shone  on  the  front  of  that  house.  To  be  sure,  the  living-rooms 
were  at  the  back,  looking  on  to  a  pleasant  garden  ;  the  front 
windowp  only  belonged  to  kitchens  and  housekeepers'  rooms,  and 
pantries,  and  in  one  of  them  Mr.  Mulliner  was  reported  to  sit. 
Indeed,  looking  askance,  we  often  saw  the  back  of  a  head  covered 
with  hair-powder,  which  also  extended  itself  over  his  coat-coUar 
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down  to  his  very  waist ;  and  this  imposing  back  was  always  en., 
gaged  in  reading  the  '^  St.  James's  Chronicle,"  opened  wide,  which,  in 
some  degree,  accounted  for  the  length  of  time  the  said  newspaper 
was  in  reaching  us — equal  subscribers  with  Mrs.  Jamieson,  though, 
in  right  of  her  honourableness,  she  always  had  the  reading  of  it 
first.  This  very  Tuesday,  the  delay  in  forwarding  the  last  number 
had  been  particularly  aggravating;  just  when  both  Miss  Pole  and  Miss 
Matty,  the  former  more  especially,  had  been  wanting  to  see  it,  in 
order  to  coach  up  the  court  news  ready  for  the  evening's  interview 
with  aristocracy.  Miss  Pole  told  us  she  had  absolutely  taken  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  been  dressed  by  five  o'clock,  in  order  to  be 
ready  if  the  **St.  James's  Chronicle,"  should  come*  in  at  the  last 
moment — the  very  *  *  St.  James's  Chronicle  "  which  the  powdered  head 
was  tranquilly  and  composedly  reading  as  we  passed  the  accus- 
tomed window  this  evening. 

"  The  impudence  of  the  man !  *'  said  Miss  Pole,  in  a  low  in* 
dignant  whisper.  "  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  his  mistress 
pays  her  quarter-share  for  his  exclusive  use." 

We  looked  at  her  in  admiration  of  the  courage  of  her  thought ; 
for  Mr.  MuUiner  was  an  object  of  great  awe  to  aU  of  us.  He  seemed 
never  to  have  forgotten  his  condescension  in  coining  to  live  at 
Cranford.  Miss  Jenkyns,  at  times,  had  stood  forth  as  the  un- 
daunted champion  of  her  sex,  and  spoken  to  him  on  terms  of 
equality ;  but  even  Miss  Jenkyns  could  get  no  higher.  In  his 
pleasantest  and  most  gracious  moods  he  looked  like  a  sulky 
cockatoo.  He  did  not  speak  except  in  gruff  monosyllables.  He 
would  wait  in  the  hall  when  we  begged  hun  not  to  wait,  and  then 
look  deeply  offended  because  we  had  kept  him  there,  while,  with 
trembling,  hasty  hands  we  prepared  ourselves  for  appearing  in 
company. 

Miss  Pole  ventured  on  a  small  joke  as  we  went  upstairs,  in- 
tended, though  addressed  to  us,  to  afford  Mr.  Mulliner  some  slight 
amusement.  We  aU  smiled,  in  order  to  seem  as  if  we  felt  at  our 
ease,  and  timidly  looked  for  Mr.  Mulliner's  sympathy.  Not  a 
muscle  of  that  wooden  face  had  relaxed  ;  and  we  were  grave  in 
an  instant. 

Mrs.  Jamieson's  drawing-room  was  cheerful ;  the  evening  sun 
came  streaming  into  it,  and  the  large  square  window  was  clustered 
round  with  flowers.  The  furniture  was  white  and  gold  ;  not  the 
later  style,  Louis  Quatorze,  I  think  they  call  it,  all  shells  and 
twirls  ;  no,  Mrs.  Jamieson's  chairs  and  tables  had  not  a  curve  or 
bend  about  them.  The  chair  and  table  legs  diminished  as  they 
neared  the  ground,  and  were  straight  and  square  in  all  their 
corners.  The  chairs  were  all  a-row  against  the  walls,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  or  five  which  stood  in  a  circle  round  the  fire.  They 
were  railed  with  white  bars  across  the  back,  and  knobbed  with 
gold  ;  neither  the  railings  nor  the  nobs  invited  to  ease.  There  was 
a  japanned  table  devoted  to  literature,  on  which  lay  a  Bible,  a 
Peerage,  and  a  Prayer-Book.  There  was  another  square  Pembroke 
table  dedicated  to  the  Fine  Arts,  on  which  were  a  kaleidoscope, 
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oonversaiion-cards,  puzzle-cards  (tied  together  to  an  intenninable 
length  with  faded  pink  satin  ribbon),  and  a  box  painted  in  fond 
imitation  of  the  drawings  which  decorate  tea-chests.  Carlo  lay  on 
the  worsted- worked  rug,  and  ungraciously  barked  at  us  as  we  en- 
tered. Mrs.  Jamieson  stood  up,  giving  us  each  a  torpid  smile  of 
welcome,  and  looking  helplessly  beyond  us  at  Mr.  MuUiner,  as  if 
she  hoped  he  would  place  us  in  chairs,  for,  if  he  did  not,  she  never 
could.  I  suppose  he  thought  we  could  find  our  way  to  the  circle 
round  the  fire,  which  reminded  me  of  Stonehenge,  I  don't  know 
why.  Lady  Glenmire  came  to  the  rescue  of  our  hostess,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  we  found  ourselves  for  the  first  time  placed 
agreeably,  and  not  formally,  in  Mrs.  Jamieson's  house.  Lady 
Glenmire,  now  we  had  time  to  look  at  her,  proved  to  be  a  bright 
little  woman  of  middle  age,  who  had  been  very  pretty  in  the  days 
of  her  youth,  and  who  was  even  yet  very  pleasant-looking.  I  saw 
Mi«s  Pole  appraising  her  dress  in  the  first  five  minutes,  and  I  take 
her  word  when  she  said  the  next  day  : 

"  My  dear  !  ten  pounds  would  have  purchased  every  stitch  she 
had  on — ^lace  and  all." 

It  was  pleasant  to  suspect  that  a  peeress  could  be  poor,  and 
partly  reconciled  us  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  had  never  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  which,  when  we  first  heard  of  it,  seemed  a 
kind  of  swindling  us  out  of  our  respect  on  false  pretences  ;  a  sort 
of  "  A  Lord  and  No  Lord  "  business. 

We  were  all  very  silent  at  first.  We  were  thinking  what  we 
could  talk  about,  that  should  be  high  enough  to  interest  My  Lady. 
There  had  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which,  as  preserving- 
time  was  near,  was  a  piece  of  intelligence  to  all  our  housekeeping 
hearts,  and  would  have  been  the  natural  topic  if  Lady  Glenmire 
had  not  been  by.  But  we  were  not  sure  if  the  peerage  ate  preserves 
— ^much  less  knew  how  they  were  made.  At  last.  Miss  Pole,  who 
had  always  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  s^voir  faire,  spoke  to  Lady 
Glenmire,  who  on  her  part  had  seemed  just  as  much  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  break  the  silence  as  we  were. 

"Has  your  ladyship  been  to  Court  lately?"  asked  she ;  and 
then  gave  a  little  glance  round  at  us,  half  timid  and  half  triumphant, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  See  how  judiciously  I  have  chosen  a  subject 
befitting  the  rank  of  the  stranger." 

"  I  never  was  there  in  my  life,"  said  Lady  Glenmire,  with  a 
broad  Scotch  accent,  but  in  a  very  sweet  voice.  And  then,  as  if  she 
had  been  too  abrupt,  she  added:  **  We  very  seldom  went  to  London — 
only  twice,  in  fact,  during  all  my  married  life  ;  and  before  I  was 
married  my  father  had  far  too  large  a  family  "  (fifth  daughter  of 
Mr.  Campbell  was  in  all  our  minds,  I  am  sure)  **  to  take  us  often 
from  our  home,  even  to  Edinburgh.  Ye'll  have  been  in  Edinbiurgh, 
maybe  ? "  said  she,  suddenly  brightening  up  with  the  hope  of  a 
common  interest.  We  had  none  of  us  been  there  ;  but  Miss  Pole 
had  an  uncle  who  once  had  passed  a  night  there,  which  was  very 
pleasant. 

Mrs.  Jamieson,  meanwhile,  was  absorbed  in  wonder  why  Mr, 
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MuUiner  did  not  bring  the  tea ;  and  at  length  the  wonder  oozed  oat 
of  her  mouth. 

"  I  had  better  ring  the  bell,  my  dear,  had  not  I  ?  '*  said  Lady 
Glenmire,  briskly. 

**  No — I  think  not — Mulliner  does  not  like  to  be  hurried." 
We  should  have  liked  our  tea,  for  we  dined  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  Mrs.  Jamieson.  I  suspect  Mr.  Mulliner  had  to  finish  the  "  St. 
James's  Chronicle  "  before  he  chose  to  trouble  himself  about  tea.  His 
mistress  fidgeted  and  fidgeted,  and  kept  saying,  "  I  can't  think  why 
Mulliner  does  not  bring  tea.  I  can't  think  what  he  can  be  about. " 
And  Lady  Glenmire  at  last  grew  quite  impatient,  but  it  was  a  pretty 
kind  of  impatience  after  all ;  and  she  rang  the  bell  rather  sharply, 
on  receiving  a  half-permission  from  her  sister-in-law  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Mulliner  appeared  in  dignified  surprise.  "  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son,  "  Lady  Glenmire  rang  the  beU;  I  believe  it  was  for  tea." 

In  a  few  minutes  tea  was  brought.  Very  delicate  was  the  china, 
very  old  the  plate,  very  thin  the  bread  and  butter,  and  very  small 
the  lumps  of  sugar.  Sugar  was  evidently  Mrs.  Jamieson's  favourite 
economy.  I  question  if  the  little  filigree  sugar-tongs,  made  some- 
thing like  scissors,  could  have  opened  themselves  wide  enough  to 
take  up  an  honest,  vulgar,  good-sized  piece  ;  and  when  I  tried  to 
seize  two  little  minnikin  pieces  at  once,  so  as  not  tu  be  detected  in 
too  many  returns  to  the  sugar-basin,  they  absolutely  dropped  one, 
with  a  little  sharp  clatter,  quite  in  a  malicious  and  unnatiu-al  manner. 
But  before  this  happened,  we  had  had  a  slight  disappointment.  In  the 
little  silver  jug  was  cream,  in  the  larger  one  was  milk.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Mulliner  came  in,  Carlo  began  to  beg,  wliich  was  a  thing  our 
manners  forbade  us  to  do,  though  I  am  sure  we  were  just  as  hungry; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  said  she  was  certain  we  would  excuse  her  if  she 
gave  her  poor  dumb  Carlo  his  tea  first.  She  accordingly  mixed  a 
saucerful  for  him,  and  put  it  down  for  him  to  lap  ;  and  then  she 
told  us  how  intelligent  and  sensible  the  dear  little  fellow  was  ;  he 
knew  cream  quite  well,  and  constantly  refused  tea  with  only  milk  in 
it:  so  the  milk  was  left  for  us  ;  but  we  silently  thought  we  were  quite 
as  intelligent  and  sensible  as  Carlo,  and  felt  as  if  insult  were  added 
to  injury  when  we  were  called  upon  to  admire  the  gratitude  evinced 
by  his  wagging  his  tail  for  the  cream  which  should  have  been  ours. 
After  tea  we  thawed  down  into  common-life  subjects.  We  were 
thankful  to  Lady  Glenmire  for  having  proposed  some  more  bread 
and  butter,  and  this  mutual  want  made  us  better  acquainted  with 
her  than  we  should  ever  have  been  with  talking  about  the  Court, 
though  MLss  Pole  did  say  she  had  hoped  to  know  how  the  dear 
Queen  was  from  some  one  who  had  seen  her. 

Tlie  friendship  begun  over  bread  and  butter  extended  on  to 
cards.  Lady  Glenmire  played  Preference  to  admiration,  and  was 
a  complete  authority  as  to  Ombre  and  Quadrille.  Even  Miss  Pole 
quite  forgot  to  say  "my  lady,"  and  "your  ladyship,"  and  said 
"  Basto  !  ma'am  ;  '*  **  you  have  Spadille,  I  believe,"  just  as  quietly 
as  if  we  had  never  held  the  great  Cranford  parliament  on  the  subject 
of  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  a  peeress. 
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As  a  proof  of  how  thoroughly  we  had  forgotten  that  we  were  in 
the  pi'esence  of  one  who  might  have  sat  down  to  tea  with  a  coronet, 
instead  of  a  cap,  on  her  head,  Mrs.  Forrester  related  a  curious  little 
fact  to  Lady  Glenmire — an  anecdote  known  to  the  circle  of  her  inti- 
mate friends,  but  of  which  even  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  not  aware.  It 
related  to  some  fine  old  lace,  the  sole  relic  of  better  days,  whicli 
Lady  Glenmire  was  admiring  on  Mrs.  Forrester's  collar. 

"  Yes,"  said  that  lady,  "  such  lace  cannot  be  got  now  for  either 
love  or  money ;  made  by  the  nuns  abroad,  they  tell  me.  They  say 
that  they  can't  make  it  now,  even  there.  But  perhaps  they  can  now 
they've  passed  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  I  should  not  wonder. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  treasure  up  my  lace  very  much.  I  daren't 
even  trust  the  washing  of  it  to  my  maid  "  (the  little  charity  school- 
girl I  have  named  before,  but  who  bounded  well  as  "  my  maid  "). 
"  I  always  wash  it  myself.  And  once  it  had  a  narrow  escape.  Of 
course,  your  ladyship  knows  that  such  lace  must  never  be  starched 
or  ironed.  Some  people  wash  it  in  sugar  and  water,  and  some  in 
coffee,  to  make  it  the  right  yellow  colour  ;  but  I  myself  have  a  very 
good  receipt  for  washing  it  in  milk,  which  stiffens  it  enough,  and 
gives  it  a  very  good  creamy  colour.  Well,  ma'am,  I  had  tacked  it 
together  (and  the  beauty  of  this  fine  lace  is  that,  when  it  is  wet,  it 
goes  into  a  very  little  space),  and  put  it  to  soak  in  milk,  when,  un- 
fortunately, I  left  the  room  ;  on  my  return,  I  found  pussy  on  the 
table,  looking  very  like  a  thief,  but  gulping  very  uncomfortably,  as 
if  she  was  hsdf-choked  with  something  she  wanted  to  swallow  and 
could  not.  And,  would  you  believe  it  ?  At  first  I  pitied  her,  and 
said  *  Poor  pussy !  poor  pussy ! '  till,  all  at  once,  I  looked  and  saw 
the  cup  of  milk  empty — cleaned  out !  *  You  naughty  cat ! '  said  I ; 
and  I  believe  I  was  provoked  enough  to  give  her  a  slap,  which  did 
no  good,  but  only  helped  the  lace  down — just  as  one  slaps  a  choking 
child  on  the  back.  I  could  have  cried,  I  was  so  vexed  ;  but  I  de- 
termined I  would  not  give  the  lace  up  without  a  struggle  for  it.  I 
hoped  the  lace  might  disagree  with  her,  at  any  rate  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  too  much  for  Job,  if  he  had  seen,  as  I  did,  that  cat  come 
in,  quite  placid  and  purring,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and 
almost  expecting  to  be  stroked.  *  No,  pussy ! '  said  I,  *  if  you  have 
any  conscience  you  ought  not  to  expect  that  I  *  And  then  a  thought 
struck  me  ;  and  I  rang  the  bell  for  my  maid,  and  sent  her  to  Mr. 
Hoggins,  with  my  compliments,  and  would  he  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  one  of  his  top-boots  for  an  hour  ?  I  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  odd  in  the  message  ;  but  Jenny  said  the  young  men 
in  the  surgery  laughed  as  if  they  would  be  ill  at  my  wanting  a  top- 
boot.  When  it  came,  Jenny  and  I  put  pussy  in,  with  her  fore-feet 
straight  down,  so  that  they  were  fastened,  and  could  not  scratch, 
and  we  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  currant-jelly  in  which  (your  lady- 
ship must  excuse  me)  I  had  mixed  some  tartar  emetic.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  anxious  I  was  for  the  next  half -hour.  I  took  pussy  to 
my  own  room,  and  spread  a  clean  towel  on  the  floor.  I  could  have 
kissed  her  when  she  returned  the  lace  to  sight,  very  much  as  it  had 
gone  down.    Jenny  had  boiling  water  ready,  and  we  soaked  it  and 
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6oaked  it,  and  spread  it  on  a  lavender-busli  in  the  sun  bttfore  1  could 
touch  it  again,  even  to  put  it  in  milk.  But  now  your  ladyship 
would  never  guess  that  it  had  been  in  pussy's  inside." 

We  found  out,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  Lady  Glenmire 
was  going  to  pay  Mrs.  Jamieson  a  long  visit,  as  she  had  given  up 
her  apai*tments  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  no  ties  to  take  her  back  thero 
in  a  hiury.  On  the  whole,  we  were  rather  glad  to  hear  this,  for  she 
had  made  a  pleasant  impression  upon  us  ;  and  it  was  also  very  com- 
fortable to  find,  from  things  which  dropped  out  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that,  in  addition  to  many  other  genteel  qualities,  she 
was  far  removed  from  the  **  vulgarity  of  wealth." 

"  Don't  you  find  it  very  unpleasant  walking  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  as  our  respective  servants  were  announced.  It  was  a 
pretty  regular  question  from  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  had  her  own  car- 
riage in  the  coach-house,  and  always  went  out  in  a  sedan-chair  to 
the  very  shortest  distances.  The  answers  were  nearly  as  much  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  it  is  so  pleasant  and  still  at  night !  "  "  Such  a 
refreshment  after  the  excitement  of  a  party !  "  "  The  stars  are  so 
beautiful !  "     This  last  was  from  Miss  Matty. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  astronomy  ?  "  Lady  Glenmire  asked. 

**  Not  very,"  replied  Miss  Matty,  rather  confused  at  the  moment 
to  remember  which  was  astronomy  and  which  was  astrology — but 
the  answer  was  true  under  either  circumstance,  for  she  read,  and 
was  slightly  alarmed  at  Francis  Moore's  astrological  predictions ;  and, 
as  to  astronomy,  in  a  private  and  confidential  conversation,  she  had 
told  me  she  never  could  believe  that  the  earth  was  moving  con- 
stantly, and  that  she  would  not  believe  it  if  she  could,  it  made  her 
feel  so  tired  and  dizzy  whenever  she  thought  about  it. 

In  our  pattens  we  picked  our  way  home  with  extra  care  that 
night,  so  refined  and  delicate  were  our  perceptions  after  drinking 
tea  with  "  my  lady." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIGNOR    BRUNONI 


Soon  after  the  events  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  my  last  paper, 
I  was  summoned  home  by  my  father's  illness  ;  and  for  a  time  I  for- 
got, in  anxiety  about  him,  to  wonder  how  my  dear  friends  at  Cran- 
ford  were  getting  on,  or  how  Lady  Glenmire  could  reconcile  herself 
to  the  duhiess  of  the  long  visit  which  she  was  still  paying  to  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs  Jamieson.  When  my  father  grew  a  little  stronger 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  sea-side,  so  that  altogether  I  seemed  ban- 
ished from  Cranf ord,  and  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing- 
any  chance  intelligence  of  the  dear  little  town  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  year. 

Late  in  November — ^when  we  had  returned  home  again,  and  my 
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iather  was  once  more  in  good  health — I  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Matty  ;  and  a  very  mysterious  letter  it  was.  She  began  many  sen- 
tences without  ending  them^  running  them  one  into  another,  in 
much  the  same  confused  soit  of  way  in  which  written  words  run 
together  on  blotting-paper.  All  I  could  make  out  was  that,  if  my 
father  was  better  (which  she  hoped  he  was),  and  would  take  warning 
and  wear  a  great-coat  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  if  turbans  were 
in  fashion,  could  I  tell  her  ?  Such  a  piece  of  gaiety  was  going  to 
happen  as  had. not  been  seen  or  known  of  since  WombweU's  lions 
came,  when  one  of  them  ate  a  little  child's  arm  ;  and  she  was,  per- 
haps, too  old  to  care  about  dress,  but  a  new  cap  she  must  have  ; 
and,  having  heard  that  turbans  were  worn,  and  some  of  the  county 
families  likely  to  come,  she  would  like  to  look  tidy,  if  I  would  bring 
her  a  cap  from  the  milliner  I  employed  ;  and  oh,  dear  I  how  careless 
of  her  fo  forget  that  she  wrote  to  beg  I  would  come  and  pay  her  a 
visit  next  Tuesday  ;  when  she  hoped  to  have  something  to  offer  me 
in  the  way  of  amusement,  which  she  would  not  now  more  particu- 
larly describe,  only  sea-green  was  her  favourite  colour.  So  she 
ended  her  letter  ;  but  in  a  P.S.  she  added,  she  thought  she  might 
as  well  tell  me  what  was  the  peculiar  attraction  to  Cranford  just 
now  ;  Signor  Brunoni  was  going  to  exhibit  his  wonderful  magic  in 
the  Cranford  Assembly  Booms  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evening 
in  the  following  week. 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  from  my  dear  Miss 
IVIatty,  independently  of  the  conjuror,  and  most  particularly  anxious 
to  prevent  her  from  disfiguring  her  small,  gentle,  mousey  face  with  a 
great  Saracen's  head  turban  ;  and  accordingly,  I  bought  her  a  pretty, 
neat,  middle-aged  cap,  which,  however,  was  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  when,  on  my  arrival,  she  followed  me  into  my  bedroom, 
ostensibly  to  poke  the  fire,  but  in  reality,  I  do  believe,  to  see  if 
the  sea-green  turban  was  not  inside  the  cap-box  with  which  I  had 
travelled.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  twirled  the  cap  round  on  my  hand 
to  exhibit  back  and  side-fronts :  her  heart  had  been  set  upon  a 
turban,  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  say,  with  resignation  in  her 
look  and  voice : 

^*  I  am  sure  you  did  your  best,  my  dear.  It  is  just  like  the 
caps  all  the  ladies  in  Cranford  are  wearing^,  and  they  have  had  theirs 
for  a  year,  I  dare  say.  I  should  have  liked  something  newer,  I 
confess — something  more  like  the  turbans  Miss  Betty  Barker  tells 
me  Queen  Adelaide  wears  ;  but  it  is  very  pretty,  my  dear.  And  I 
dare  say  lavender  will  wear  better  than  sea-green.  Well,  after  ail, 
what  is  dress,  that  we  should  care  about  it !  You'll  tell  me  if  you 
want  anything,  my  dear.  Here  is  the  bell.  I  suppose  turbana 
have  not  got  down  to  Drumble  yet  ? " 

So  saying,  the  dear  old  lady  gently  bemoaned  herself  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  me  to  dress  for  the  evening,  when,  as  she  informed 
me,  she  expected  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  she  hoped  I 
should  not  feel  myself  too  much  tired  to  join  the  party.  Of  course 
I  should  not ;  and  I  made  some  haste  to  unpack  and  arrange  my 
dreas ;  but^  with  all  my  speed,  I  heard  the  arrivals  and  the  buzz  of 
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conversation  in  the  next  room  before  I  was  ready.  Just  as  I  opened 
the  door,  I  caught  the  words,  ''  I  was  foolish  to  expect  anything 
very  genteel  out  of  the  Drumble  shops ;  poor  girl !  she  did  her 
best,  IVe  no  doubt."  But,  for  all  that,  I  had  rather  that  she  blamed 
Drumble  and  me  than  disfigured  herself  with  a  turban. 

Miss  Pole  was  always  the  person,  in  the  trio  of  Cranford  ladies 
now  assembled,  to  have  had  adyentures.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  morning  in  rambling  from  shop  to  shop,  not  to  pur- 
chase anything  (except  an  occasional  reel  of  cotton,  or  a  piece  of 
tape),  but  to  see  the  new  articles  and  report  upon  them,  and  to 
collect  all  the  stray  pieces  of  intelligence  in  the  town.  She  had  a 
way,  too,  of  demurely  popping  hither  and  thither  into  all  sorts  of 
places  to  gratify  her  curiosity  on  any  point — a  way  which,  if  she 
had  not  looked  so  very  genteel  and  prim,  might  have  been  consi- 
dered impertinent,  ^d  now,  by  the  expressive  way  in  which  she 
cleared  her  throat,  and  waited  for  all  minor  subjects  (such  as  caps 
and  tiurbans)  to  be  cleared  off  the  course,  we  knew  she  had  some- 
thing very  particular  to  relate,  when  the  due  pause  came — and  I 
defy  any  people,  possessed  of  common  modesty,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation long,  where  one  among  them  sits  up  aloft  in  silence,  look- 
ing down  upon  all  the  things  they  chance  to  say  as  trivial  and 
contemptible  compared  to  what  they  could  disclose,  if  properly 
entreated.     Miss  Pole  began  : 

"  As  I  was  stepping  out  of  Grordon's  shop  to-day,  I  chanced  to 
go  into  the  '  Geoi^ '  (my  Betty  has  a  second-cousin  who  is  chamber- 
maid there,  and  I  thought  Betty  would  like  to  hear  how  she  was), 
and,  not  seeing  any  one  about,  I  strolled  up  the  staircase,  and 
found  myself  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  Assembly  Room  (you 
and  I  remember  the  Assembly  Boom,  I  am  sure,  Miss  Matty  !  and 
the  menuets  de  la  coin: !) ;  so  I  went  on,  not  thinking  of  what  I  was 
about,  when,  all  at  once,  I  perceived  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  preparations  for  to-morrow  night — ^the  room  being  divided  with 
great  clothes-maids^  over  which  Crosby's  men  were  tacking  red 
flannel ;  very  dark  and  odd  it  seemed  ;  it  quite  bewildered  me,  and 
I  was  going  on  behind  the  screens,  in  my  absence  of  mind,  when  a 
gentleman  (quite  the  gentleman,  I  can  assure  you)  stepped  forwards 
and  asked  if  I  had  any  business  he  could  arrange  for  me.  He  spoke 
such  pretty  broken  English,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  Hungarian  Brothers,  and  Santo  Sebastiani ; 
and  while  I  was  busy  picturing  his  past  life  to  myself,  he  had  bowed 
me  out  of  the  room.  But  wait  a  minute  !  Tou  have  not  heard 
half  my  st>ory  yet !  I  was  going  downstairs,  when  who  should  I 
meet  but  Betty  s  second-cousin.  So,  of  course,  I  stopped  to  speak 
to  her  for  Betty's  sake  ;  and  she  told  me  that  I  had  really  seen  the 
conjuror — ^the  gentleman  who  spoke  broken  English  was  Signor 
Brunoni  himself.  Just  at  this  moment  he  passed  us  on  the  stairs, 
making  such  a  graceful  bow  !  in  reply  to  which  I  dropped  a  curtsey 
— all  foreigners  have  such  polite  manners,  one  catches  something  of 
it.  But,  when  he  had  gone  downstairs,  I  bethought  me  that  I  had 
dropped  my  glove  in  the  Assembly  B/Oom  (it  was  safe  in  my  muff 
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all  t]  e  time,  but  I  never  found  it  till  afterwards) ;  bo  I  went  back, 
and,  just  as  I  was  creeping  up  the  passage  leffc  on  one  side  of  the 
great  screen  that  goes  nearly  across  the  room,  who  should  I  see  but 
the  very  same  gentleman  that  had  met  me  before,  and  passed  me 
on  the  stairs,  coming  now  forwards  from  the  inner  part  of  the  room, 
to  which  there  is  no  entrance — ^you  remember.  Miss  Matty — and 
just  repeating,  in  his  pretty  broken  English,  the  inquiry  if  I  had 
any  business  there — ^I  don't  mean  that  he  put  it  quite  so  bluntly, 
birfc  he  seemed  very  determined  that  I  should  not  pass  the  screen — 
BO,  of  course,  I  explained  about  my  glove,  which,  curiously  enough, 
I  found  at  that  very  moment." 

Miss  Pole,  then,  had  seen  the  conjuror — ^the  real,  live  conjuror  ! 
and  numerous  were  the  questions  we  all  asked  her.  '*  Had  he  a 
beard  ? "  **  Was  he  young,  or  old  ?  "  "  Fair,  or  dark  ? "  "  Did 
he  look" — (unable  to  shape  my  question  prudently,  1  put  it  in 
another  form) — "  How  did  he  look  ? "  In  short,  Miss  Pole  was  the 
heroine  of  the  evening,  owing  to  her  morning's  encounter.  If  she 
was  not  the  rose  (that  is  to  say,  the  conjuror),  she  had  been  near  it. 

Conjuration,  sleight  of  hand,  magic,  witchcraft  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  evening.  Miss  Pole  was  slightly  sceptical,  and  inclined 
to  think  there  might  be  a  scientific  solution  found  for  even  the 
proceedings  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Mrs.  Forrester  believed 
everything,  from  ghosts  to  death-watches.  Miss  Matty  ranged  be- 
tween the  two — always  convinced  by  the  last  speaker.  I  tlunk  she 
was  naturally  more  inclined  to  Mrs.  Forrester's  side,  but  a  desire 
of  proving  herself  a  worthy  sister  to  Miss  Jeiikyns  kept  her  equally 
balanced — Miss  Jenkyns,  who  would  never  allow  a  servant  to  call 
the  little  roUs  of  tallow  that  formed  themselves  round  candles 
"winding-sheets,"  but  insisted  on  their  being  spoken  of  as  "  roley- 
poleys  ! "    A  sister  of  hers  to  be  superstitious  I    It  would  never  do. 

After  tea,  I  was  despatched  downstairs  into  the  dining-parlour 
for  that  volume  of  the  old  Encyclopsedia  which  contained  the  nouns 
beginning  with  C,  in  order  that  Miss  Pole  might  prime  herself  with 
scientific  explanations  for  the  tricks  of  the  following  evening.  It 
spoilt  the  pool  at  Preference  which  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  been  looking  forward  to,  for  Miss  Pole  became  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  subject,  and  the  plates  by  which  it  was  illustrated, 
that  we  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  her  otherwise  than  by  one 
or  two  well-timed  yawns,  which  I  threw  in  now  and  then,  for  I  was 
really  touched  by  the  meek  way  in  which  the  two  ladies  were  bear- 
ing their  disappointment.  But  Miss  Pole  only  read  the  more  zeal- 
ously, imparting  to  us  no  more  interesting  information  than  this : 

**  Ah!  I  see  ;  I  comprehend  perfectly.  A  represents  the  ball. 
Put  A  between  B  and  D — no !  between  C  and  F,  and  tmm  the  second 
joint  of  the  third  finger  of  yom:  left  hand  over  the  wrist  of  yoiur 
right  H.  Very  clear  indeed  !  My  dear  Mrs.  Forrester,  conjuring 
and  witchcraft  is  a  mere  affair  of  the  alphabet.  Do  let  me  read  you 
this  one  passage  ?" 

Mrs.  Forrester  implored  Miss  Pole  to  spare  her,  saying,  from  a 
child  upwards,  she  never  could  luiderstand  being  read  aloud  to ;  and 
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I  dropped  the  pack  of  cards,  which  I  had  been  shuffling  very  audibly , 
and  by  this  discreet  movement  I  obliged  Miss  Pole  to  perceive  that 
Preference  was  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  to  pro- 
pose, rather  unwillingly,  that  the  pool  should  commence.  The 
pleasant  brightness  that  stole  over  the  other  two  ladies'  faces  on 
this !  Miss  Matty  had  one  or  two  twinges  of  self-reproach  for  having 
interrupted  Miss  Pole  in  her  studies :  and  did  not  remember  her 
cards  well,  or  give  her  full  attention  to  the  game,  until  she  had 
soothed  her  conscience  by  offering  to  lend  the  volume  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia to  Miss  Pole,  who  accepted  it  thankfully,  and  said  Betty 
should  take  it  home  when  she  came  with  the  lantern. 

The  next  evening  we  were  all  in  a  little  gentle  flutter  at  the  idea 
of  the  gaiety  before  us.  Miss  Matty  went  up  to  dress  betimes,  and 
hurried  me  until  I  was  ready,  when  we  found  we  had  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  wait  before  the  **  doors  opened  at  seven  precisely."  And 
we  had  only  twenty  yards  to  go !  However,  as  Miss  Matty  said,  it 
would  not  do  to  get  too  much  absorbed  in  anything,  and  forget  the 
time  ;  so  she  thought  we  had  better  sit  quietly,  without  lighting 
the  candles,  till  five  minutes  to  seven.  So  Miss  Matty  dozed,  and 
I  knitted. 

At  length  we  set  off;  and  at  the  door,  under  the  carriage-way  at 
the  "  George,"  we  met  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Miss  Pole  :  the  latter 
was  discussing  the  subject  of  the  evening  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever,  and  throwing  A's  and  B's  at  our  heads  like  hailstones.  She 
had  even  copied  one  or  two  of  the  *  *  receipts  " — as  she  called  them 
— for  the  different  tricks,  on  backs  of  letters,  ready  to  explain  and 
to  detect  Signer  Brunoni's  arts. 

We  went  into  the  cloak-room  adjoining  the  Assembly  Room ; 
Miss  Matty  gave  a  sigh  or  two  to  her  depicted  youth,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  last  time  she  had  been  there,  as  she  adjusted  her 
pretty  new  cap  before  the  strange,  quaint  old  mirror  in  the  cloak- 
room. The  Assembly  Boom  had  been  added  to  the  inn,  about  a 
liundred  years  before,  by  the  different  county  families,  who  met 
together  there  once  a  month  during  the  winter  to  dance  and  play 
at  cards.  Many  a  county  beauty  had  first  swum  through  the  minuet 
that  she  afterwards  danced  before  Queen  Charlotte  in  this  very 
room.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  Gunnings  had  graced  the  apart- 
ment with  her  beauty;  it  was  certain  that  a  rich  and  beautiful 
widow.  Lady  Williams,  had  here  been  smitten  with  the  noble  figure 
of  a  young  artist,  who  was  staying  with  some  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  professional  purposes,  and  accompanied  his  patrons  to 
the  Cranf ord  Assembly.  And  a  pretty  bargain  poor  Lady  Williams 
had  of  her  handsome  husband,  if  sJl  tales  were  true.  Now,  no 
beauty  blushed  and  dimpled  along  the  sides  of  the  Cranford  As- 
sembly Koom  ;  no  handsome  artist  won  hearts  by  his  bow,  chapeau 
bras  in  hand  ;  the  old  room  was  dingy  ;  the  salmon-coloured  paint 
had  faded  into  a  drab  ;  great  pieces  of  plaster  had  chipped  off  from 
the  white  wreaths  and  festoons  on  ite  walls ;  but  still  a  mouldy 
odour  of  aristocracy  lingered  about  the  place,  and  a  dusty  recollec- 
tion of  the  days  that  were  gone  made  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester 
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Isridle  up  as  they  entered,  and  walk  mincingly  up  the  room,  us  if 
there  were  a  number  of  genteel  obserrers,  instead  of  two  little  boys 
with  a  stick  of  tofly  between  them  with  which  to  beguile  the  time. 

We  stopped  short  at  the  second  front  row  ;  I  could  hardly  under- 
stand why,  until  I  heard  Miss  Pole  ask  a  stray  waiter  if  any  of  the 
county  families  were  expected  ;  and  when  he  shook  his  head,  and 
believed  not,  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Miss  Matty  moved  forwards,  and 
our  party  represented  a  conversational  square.  The  front  row  was 
soon  augmented  and  enriched  by  Lady  Glenmire  and  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son.  We  six  occupied  the  two  front  rows,  and  our  aristocratic 
seclusion  was  respected  by  the  croups  of  shopkeepers  who  strayed 
in  from  time  to  time  and  huddled  together  on  the  back  benches. 
At  least  I  conjectured  so,  from  the  noise  they  made,  and  the  sono- 
rous bumps  they  gave  in  sitting  down  ;  but  when,  in  weariness  of 
the  obstinate  green  curtain  that  would  not  draw  up,  but  would  stare 
at  me  with  two  odd  eyes,  seen  through  holes,  as  in  the  old  tapestry 
story,  I  would  fain  have  looked  round  at  the  merry  chattering  people 
behind  me,  Miss  Pole  clutched  my  arm,  and  begged  me  not  to  turn, 
for  **  it  was  not  the  thing."  What  **  the  thing"  was,  I  never  could 
find  out,  but  it  must  have  been  something  eminently  dull  and  tire- 
some. However,  we  all  sat  eyes  right,  square  front,  gazing  at  the 
tantalising  curtain,  and  hardly  speaking  intelligibly,  we  were  so 
afraid  of  being  caught  in  the  vulgarity  of  making  any  noise  in  a  place 
of  public  amusement.  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  the  most  fortunate,  for 
she  fell  asleep. 

At  length  the  eyes  disappeared — ^the  curtain  quivered — one  side 
went  up  before  the  other,  which  stuck  fast ;  it  was  dropped  again, 
and,  with  a  fresh  effort,  and  a  vigorous  pull  from  some  unseen  hand, 
it  flew  up,  revealing  to  our  sight  a  magnificent  gentleman  in  the 
Turkish  costume,  seated  before  a  little  table,  gazing  at  us  (I  should 
have  said  with  the  same  eyes  that  I  had  last  seen  through  the  hole 
in  the  curtain)  with  calm  and  condescending  dignity,  *'  Hke  a  being 
of  another  sphere, "  as  I  heard  a  sentimental  voice  ejaculate  behind  me. 

"  ThaVs  not  Signer  Brunoni ! "  said  Miss  Pole,  decidedly;  and 
80  audibly  that  I  am  sure  he  heard,  for  he  glanced  down  over  his 
flowing  beard  at  our  party  with  an  air  of  mute  reproach.  "  Signer 
Brunoni  had  no  beard — but  perhaps  he'll  come  soon."  So  she  lulled 
herself  into  patience.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Matty  had  reconnoitred 
through  her  eye-glass,  wiped  it,  and  looked  again.  Then  she  turned 
round,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  kind,  mild,  sorrowful  tone  : 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  turbans  ewe  worn." 

But  we  had  no  time  for  more  conversation.  The  Grand  Turk, 
as  Miss  Pole  chose  to  call  him,  arose  and  announced  himself  as 
Signer  Brunoni. 

"  I  don't  believe  him ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Pole,  in  a  defiant 
manner.  He  looked  at  her  again,  with  the  same  dignified  upbraid- 
ing in  his  countenance.  "  I  don't !  "  she  repeated  more  positively 
than  ever.  *'  Signer  Brunoni  had  not  got  that  mufiy  sort  of  thing 
about  his  chin,  but  looked  like  a  close-shaved  Christian  gentleman." 

Miss  Pole's  energetic  speeches  had  the  good  effect  of  wakening 
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up  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  opened  her  eyes  wide,  in  sign  of  the  deepest 
attention — a  proceeding  which  silenced  Miss  Pole  and  encouraged 
the  Grand  T\u:k  to  proceed,  which  he  did  in  very  broken  English — 
so  broken  that  there  was  no  cohesion  between  ^e  parts  of  his  sen- 
tences ;  a  fact  which  he  himself  perceived  at  last,  and  so  left  oif 
speaking  and  proceeded  to  action. 

Now  we  were  astonished.  How  he  did  his  tricks  I  could  not 
imagine ;  no,  not  even  when  Miss  Pole  pulled  out  her  pieces  of 
paper  and  began  reading  aloud — or  at  least  in  a  very  audible  whisper 
— ^the  separate  '^ receipts"  for  the  most  common  of  his  tricks.  If 
ever  I  saw  a  man  frown  and  look  enraged,  I  saw  the  Grand  Turk 
frown  at  Miss  Pole;  but,  as  she  said,  what  could  be  expected  but 
imchristian  looks  from  a  Mussulman  ?  If  Miss  Pole  were  sceptical, 
and  more  engrossed  with  her  receipts  and  diagrams  than  with  his 
tricks,  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester  were  mystified  and  perplexed 
to  the  highest  degree.  Mrs.  Jamieson  kept  taking  her  spectacles  off 
and  wiping  them,  as  if  she  thought  it  was  something  defective  in 
them  which  made  the  legerdemain  ;  and  Lady  Glenmire,  who  had 
seen  many  curious  sights  in  Edinburgh,  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  tricks,  and  would  not  at  all  agree  with  Miss  Pole,  who  declared 
that  anybody  could  do  them  with  a  little  practice,  and  that  she 
would,  herself,  undertake  to  do  all  he  did,  with  two  hours  given  to 
study  the  Encyclopaedia  and  make  her  third  finger  flexible. 

At  last  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester  became  perfectly  awe- 
stricken.  They  whispered  together.  I  sat  just  behmd  them,  so  I 
could  not  help  hearing  what  they  were  saying.  Miss  Matty  asked 
Mrs.  Forrester  "  if  she  thought  it  was  quite  right  to  have  come  to  see 
such  things  ?  She  could  not  help  fearing  they  were  lending  encourage- 
ment to  something  that  was  not  quite "   A  little  snake  of  the 

head  filled  up  the  blank.  Mrs.  Forrester  replied,  that  the  same 
thought  had  crossed  her  mind  ;  she,  too,  was  feeling  very  uncom- 
fortable, it  was  so  very  strange.  She  was  quite  certain  that  it  was 
her  pocket-handkerchief  which  was  in  that  loaf  just  now  ;  and  it 
had  been  in  her  own  hand  not  five  minutes  before.  She  wondered 
who  had  furnished  the  bread  ?  She  was  sure  it  could  not  be  Bakin, 
because  he  was  the  churchwarden.  Suddenly  Miss  Matty  half-turned 
towards  me: 

"  Will  you  look,  my  dear — ^you  are  a  stranger  in  the  town,  and  it 
won't  give  rise  to  unpleasant  reports— will  you  just  look  round  and 
see  if  the  rector  is  here  ?  If  he  is,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
this  wonderful  man  is  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  that  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  my  mind." 

I  looked,  and  I  saw  the  tall,  thin,  dry,  dusty  rector,  sitting 
surroimded  by  National  School  boys,  guarded  by  troops  of  his  own 
sex  from  any  approach  of  the  many  Oranford  spinsters.  His  kind 
face  was  all  agape  with  broad  smiles,  and  the  boys  around  him  were 
in  chinks  of  laughing.  I  told  Miss  Matty  that  the  Church  was 
smiling  approval,  which  set  her  mind  at  ease. 

I  have  never  named  Mr.  Hayter,  the  rector,  because  I,  as  a  well- 
to-do  and  happy  young  woman,  never  came  in  contact  with  bim. 
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He  was  an  old  bachelor,  but  as  afraid  of  matrimonial  reports  getting 
abroad  about  him  as  any  girl  of  eighteen  :  and  he  would  rush  into 
a  shop,  or  dive  down  an  entry,  sooner  than  encounter  any  of  the 
Cranford  ladies  in  the  street ;  and,  as  for  the  Preference  parties,  I 
did  not  wonder  at  his  not  accepting  invitations  to  them.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  always  suspected  Miss  Pole  of  having  given  very 
vigorous  chase  to  Mr.  Hayter  when  he  first  came  to  Cranford  ;  and 
not  the  less,  because  now  she  appeared  to  share  so  vividly  in  his 
dread  lest  her  name  should  ever  be  coupled  with  his.  He  found  all 
his  interests  among  the  poor  and  helpless  ;  he  had  treated  the 
National  School  boys  this  very  night  to  the  performance;  and  virtue 
was  for  once  its  own  reward,  for  they  guarded  him  right  and  left, 
and  clung  round  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  queen-bee  and  they  the 
Bwarm.  He  felt  so  safe  in  their  environment  that  he  coidd  even 
afford  to  give  our  party  a  bow  as  we  filed  out.  Miss  Pole  ignored 
his  presence,  and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  convincing  us  that 
we  had  been  cheated,  and  had  not  seen  Signor  Brunoni  after  alL 


CHAPTER  X. 
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I  THINK  a  series  of  circumstances  dated  from  Signor  Brunoni's 
visit  to  Cranford,  which  seemed  at  the  time  connected  in  our  minds 
with  him,  though  I  don't  know  that  he  had  anything  really  to  do 
with  them.  All  at  once  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  rumours  got 
afloat  in  the  town.  There  were  one  or  two  robberies — ^real  boivdficle 
robberies ;  men  had  up  before  the  magistrates  and  committed  for 
trial — and  that  seemed  to  make  us  all  a&aid  of  being  robbed  ;  and 
for  along  time,  at  Miss  Matty's,  I  know,  we  used  te make  a  regular 
expedition  all  round  the  kitehens  and  cellars  every  night,  Miss 
Matty  leading  the  way,  armed  with  the  poker,  I  following  with  the 
hearth-brush,  and  Meui;ha  carrying  the  shovel  and  fire-irons  with 
which  to  soimd  the  alarm  ;  and  by  the  accidental  hitting  together  of 
them  she  often  frightened  us  so  much  that  we  bolted  ourselves  up, 
all  three  together,  in  the  back-kitchen,  or  store-room,  or  wherever 
we  happened  to  be,  till,  when  our  afl&ight  was  over,  we  recollected 
ourselves,  and  set  out  afresh  with  double  valiance.  By  day  we  heard 
strange  stories  from  the  shopkeepers  and  cottagers,  of  carts  that 
went  about  in  the  dead  of  night,  drawn  by  horses  shod  with  felt, 
and  guarded  by  men  in  dark  clothes,  going  round  the  town,  no  doubt 
in  search  of  some  unwatehed  house  or  some  imfastened  door. 

Miss  Pole,  who  affected  great  bravery  herself,  was  the  principal 
person  to  collect  and  arrange  these  reports  so  as  to  make  them 
assume  their  most  fearful  aspect.  But  we  discovered  that  she  had 
begged  one  of  Mr.  Hoggins's  worn-out  hats  to  hang  up  in  her 
lobby,  and  we  Tat  least  I)  had  doubts  as  to  whether  she  really 
vould  enjoy  the  little  adventure  of  having  her  house  broken  into. 
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as  Hhe  protested  she  should.  Miss  Matty  made  no  secret  of  being 
an  arrant  coward,  but  she  went  regularly  through  her  housekeeper's 
duty  of  inspection — only  the  hour  for  this  became  earlier  and 
earlier,  till  at  last  we  went  the  rounds  at  half-past  six,  and  Miss 
Matty  adjourned  to  bed  soon  after  seven^  ''in  order  to  get  the 
night  over  the  sooner." 

Cranford  had  so  long  piqued  itself  on  being  an  honest  and 
moral  town  that  it  had  grown  to  fancy  itself  too  genteel  and  well- 
bred  to  be  otherwise^  and  felt  the  stam  upon  its  character  at  this 
time  doubly.  But  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  assurance 
which  we  gave  to  each  other  that  the  robberies  could  never  have 
been  committed  by  any  Cranford  person  ;  it  must  have  been  a 
stranger  or  strangers  who  brought  this  disgrace  upon  the  town,  and 
occasioned  as  many  precautions  as  if  we  were  living  among  the 
Red  Indians  or  the  fVench. 

This  last  comparison  of  our  nightly  state  of  defence  and  forti- 
fication was  made  by  Mrs.  Forrester,  whose  father  had  served 
under  General  Burgoyne  in  the  American  war,  and  whose  husband 
had  fought  the  FrendL  in  Spain.  She  indeed  inclined  to  the  idea 
that,  in  some  way,  the  French  were  connected  with  the  small 
thefts,  which  were  ascertained  facts,  and  the  burglaries  and  high- 
way robberies,  which  were  rumours.  She  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  French  spies  at  some  time  in  her  life  ;  and 
the  notion  could  never  be  fairly  eradicated,  but  sprang  up  again 
from  time  to  time.  And  now  her  theory  was  this  : — The  Cranford 
people  respected  themselves  too  much,  and  were  too  grateful  to  the 
aristocracy  who  were  so  kind  as  to  live  near  the  town,  ever  to  dis- 
grace their  bringing  up  by  being  dishonest  or  immoral ;  therefore, 
we  must  believe  that  the  robbers  were  strangers — if  strangers,  why 
not  foreigners? — ^if  foreigners,  who  so  likely  as  the  French  ? 
Signer  Brunoni  spoke  broken  English  like  a  Frenchman ;  and, 
though  he  wore  a  turban  like  a  Turk,  Mrs.  Forrester  had  seen  a 
print  of  Madame  de  Stael  with  a  turban  on,  and  another  of  Mr. 
Denon  in  just  such  a  dress  as  that  in  which  the  conjuror  had  made 
his  appearance,  showing  clearly  that  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
Turks,  wore  turbans.  There  could  be  no  doubt  Signor  Brunoni 
was  a  Frenchman — a  French  spy  come  to  discover  the  weak  and 
undefended  places  of  England,  and  doubtless  he  had  his  accom- 
plices. For  her  part,  she,  "Mrs,  Forrester,  had  always  had  her 
own  opinion  of  Miss  Pole's  adventure  at  the  "  George  Inn  " — seeing 
two  men  where  only  one  was  believed  to  be.  French  people  had 
ways  and  means  which,  she  was  thankful  to  say,  the  English  knew 
nothing  about ;  and  she  had  never  felt  quite  easy  in  her  mind 
about  going  to  see  that  conjuror — it  was  rather  too  much  like  a 
forbidden  thing,  though  the  rector  was  there.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Forrester  grew  more  excited  than  we  had  ever  known  her  before, 
and,  being  an  officer's  daughter  and  widow,  we  looked  up  to  her 
opinion,  of  course. 

Really  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  true  or  false  in  the  re- 
ports which  flew  about  like  wildfire  just  at  this  time  ;  but  it  seemed 
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to  me  then  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  Mardon 
(a  small  town  about  eight  miles  from  Granford)  houses  and  shops 
were  entered  by  holes  made  in  the  walls,  the  bricks  being  silently 
carried  away  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  all  done  so  quietly  that 
no  sound  was  heard  either  in  or  out  of  the  house.  Miss  Matty 
gave  it  up  in  despair  when  she  heard  of  this.  **  What  was  the 
use,"  said  she,  *'  of  locks  and  bolts,  and  bells  to  the  windows,  and 
going  round  the  house  every  night  ?  That  last  trick  was  fit  for  a 
conjuror.  Now  she  did  believe  that  Signor  Brunoni  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it." 

One  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  we  were  startled  by  a  hasty 
knock  at  the  door.  Miss  Matty  bade  me  run  and  tell  Martha  on 
no  account  to  open  the  door  till  she  (Miss  Matty)  had  reconnoitred 
through  the  window  ;  and  she  armed  herself  with  a  footstool  to 
drop  down  on  the  head  of  the  visitor,  in  case  he  should  show  a 
face  covered  with  black  crape,  as  he  looked  up  in  answer  to  her 
inquiry  of  who  was  there.  But  it  was  nobody  but  Miss  Pole  and 
Betty.  The  former  came  upstairs,  carrying  a  little  hand-basket, 
and  she  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

"  Take  care  of  that !  "  said  she  to  me,  as  I  offered  to  relieve 
her  of  her  basket.  "  It*s  my  plate.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  plan  to 
rob  my  house  to-night.  I  am  come  to  throw  myself  on  your  hospi- 
tality, Miss  Matty.  Betty  is  going  to  sleep  with  her  cousin  at  the 
*  George.'  I  can  sit  up  here  all  night  if  you  will  allow  me  ;  but  my 
house  is  so  far  from  any  neighbours,  and  I  don't  believe  we  could 
be  heard  if  we  screamed  ever  so !" 

"  But/'  said  Miss  Matty,  '*  what  has  alarmed  you  so  much  ? 
Have  you  seen  any  men  lurking  about  the  house  ? " 

**0h,  yes!"  answered  Miss  Pole.  "Two  very  bad-looking 
men  have  gone  three  times  past  the  house,  very  slowly  ;  and  an 
Irish  beggar-woman  came  not  half-an-hour  ago,  and  all  but  forced 
herself  in  past  Betty,  saying  her  children  were  starving,  and  she 
must  speak  to  the  mistress.  You  see,  she  said  *  mistress,'  though 
there  was  a  hat  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  and  it  would  have  been 
more  natural  to  have  said  '  master. '  But  Betty  shut  the  door  in 
her  face,  and  came  up  to  me,  and  we  got  the  spoons  together,  and 
sat  in  the  parlour-window  watching  till  we  saw  Thomas  Jones 
going  from  his  work,  when  we  called  to  him  and  asked  him  to  take 
care  of  us  into  the  town. " 

We  might  have  triumphed  over  Miss  Pole,  who  had  professed 
such  bravery  until  she  was  frightened  ;  but  we  were  too  glad  to 
perceive  that  she  shared  in  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  to  exult  over 
her  ;  and  I  gave  up  my  room  to  her  very  willingly,  and  shared  Miss 
Matty's  bed  for  the  night.  But  before  we  retired,  the  two  ladies 
rummaged  up,  out  of  the  recesses  of  their  memory,  such  horrid 
stories  of  robbery  and  murder  that  I  quite  quaked  in  my  shoes. 
Miss  Pole  was  evidently  anxious  to  prove  that  such  terrible  events 
had  occurred  within  her  experience  that  she  was  justified  in  her 
sudden  panic ;  and  Miss  Matty  did  not  like  to  be  outdone,  and 
capped  every  story  with  one  yet  more  horrible,  till  it  reminded  me, 
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oddly  enough,  of  an  old  story  I  had  read  somewhere,  of  a  nightingalti 
and  a  musician,  who  strove  one  against  the  other  which  could  produce 
the  most  admirable  music,  till  poor  Philomel  dropped  down  dead. 

One  of  the  stories  that  haunted  me  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
was  of  a  girl  who  was  left  in  charge  of  a  great  house  in  Cumber- 
land on  some  particular  fair-day,  when  the  other  servants  all  went 
off  to  the  gaieties.  The  family  were  away  in  London,  and  a  pedlar 
came  by,  and  asked  to  leave  his  large  and  heavy  pack  in  the 
kitchen,  saying  he  would  call  for  it  again  at  night ;  and  the  girl  (a 
gamekeeper's  daughter),  roaming  about  in  search  of  amusement, 
chanced  to  hit  upon  a  gun  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  and  took  it  down 
to  look  at  the  chasing  ;  and  it  went  off  through  the  open  kitchen 
door,  hit  the  pack,  and  a  slow  dark  thread  of  blood  came  oozing 
out.  (How  Miss  Pole  enjoyed  this  part  of  the  story,  dwelling  on 
each  word  as  if  she  loved  it !)  She  rather  hurried  over  the  further 
account  of  the  girl's  bravery,  and  I  have  but  a  confused  idea  that, 
somehow,  she  baffled  the  robbers  with  Italian  irons,  heated  red  hot, 
and  then  restored  to  blackness  by  being  dipped  in  grease. 

We  parted  for  the  night  with  an  awe-stricken  wonder  as  to  what 
we  should  hear  of  in  the  morning — and,  on  my  part,  with  a  vehe- 
ment desire  for  the  night  to  be  over  and  gone  :  I  was  so  afraid  lest 
the  robbers  should  have  seen,  from  some  dark  lurking-place,  that 
Miss  Pole  had  carried  off  her  plate,  and  thus  have  a  double  motive 
for  attacking  our  house. 

But  until  Lady  Glenmire  came  to  call  next  day  we  heard  of 
nothing  unusual.  The  kitchen  fire-irons  were  in  exactly  the  same 
position  against  the  back  door  as  when  Martha  and  I  had  skilfully 
piled  them  up,  like  spillikins,  ready  to  fall  with  an  awful  clatter  if 
only  a  cat  had  touched  the  outside  panels.  I  had  wondered  what 
we  should  all  do  if  thus  awakened  and  alarmed,  and  had  proposed 
to  Miss  Matty  that  we  should  cover  up  our  faces  under  the  bed- 
clothes, so  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  the  robbers  thinking 
that  we  could  identify  them  ;  but  Miss  Matty,  who  was  trembling 
very  much,  scouted  this  idea,  and  said  we  owed  it  to  society  to 
apprehend  them,  and  that  she  should  certainly  do  her  best  to  lay 
hold  of  them  and  lock  them  up  in  the  garret  till  morning. 

When  Lady  Glenmire  came,  we  almost  felt  jealous  of  her.  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  house  had  really  been  attacked  ;  at  least  there  were 
men's  footsteps  to  be  seen  on  the  flower  borders,  underneath  the 
kitchen  windows,  "where  nae  men  should  be;"  and  Carlo  had 
barked  all  through  the  night  as  if  strangers  were  abroad.  Mrs. 
Jamieson  had  been  awakened  by  Lady  Glenmire,  and  they  had  rung 
the  bell  which  communicated  with  Mr.  Mulliner's  room  in  the  third 
story,  and  when  his  nightcapped  head  had  appeared  over  the  bannis- 
ters, in  answer  to  the  summons,  they  had  told  him  of  their  alarm, 
and  the  reasons  for  it;  whereupon  he  retreated  into  his  bedroom,  and 
locked  the  door  (for  fear  of  draughts,  as  he  informed  them  in  the 
morning),  and  opened  the  window,  and  called  out  valiantly  to  say, 
If  the  supposed  robbers  would  come  to  him  he  would  fight  them  ; 
but,  as  Lady  Glenmire  observed,  that  was  but  poor  comfort,  since 
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they  would  have  to  pass  by  Mrs.  Jamieson's  room  and  her  own 
before  they  could  reach  him,  and  must  be  of  a  very  pugnacious  dis- 
position indeed  if  they  neglected  the  opportunities  of  robbery  pre- 
sented by  the  unguarded  lower  stories,  to  go  up  to  a  garret,  and 
there  force  a  door  in  order  to  get  at  the  champion  of  the  house.  Lady 
Glenmire,  after  waiting  and  l^tening  for  some  time  in  the  drawing- 
room,  had  proposed  to  Mrs.  Jamieson  that  they  should  go  to  bed;  but 
that  lady  said  she  should  not  feel  comfortable  unless  she  sat  up  and 
watched  ;  and,  accordingly,  she  packed  herself  warmly  up  on  the 
sofa,  where  she  was  found  by  the  housemaid,  when  she  came  into 
the  room  at  six  o'clock,  fast  asleep;  but  Lady  Glenmire  went  to  bed, 
and  kept  awake  all  night. 

When  Miss  Pole  heard  of  this,  she  nodded  her  head  in  great 
satisfaction.  She  had  been  sure  we  should  hear  of  something 
happening  in  Cranford  that  night ;  and  we  had  heard.  It  was  clear 
enough  they  had  first  proposed  to  attack  her  house  ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  she  and  Betty  were  on  their  guard,  and  had  carried  off  the 
plate,  they  had  changed  their  tactics  and  gone  to  Mrs.  Jamieson's, 
and  jio  one  knew  what  might  have  happened  if  Carlo  had  not  barked, 
like  a  good  dog  as  he  wast 

Poor  Carlo  I  his  barking  days  were  nearly  over.  Whether  the 
gang  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  were  afndd  of  him,  or  whether 
they  were  revengeful  enough,  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  baffled 
them  on  the  night  in  question,  to  poison  him  ;  or  whether,  as  some 
among  the  more  uneducated  people  thought,  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
brought  on  by  too  much  feeding  and  too  little  exercise  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that,  two  days  after  this  eventful  night,  Carlo  was 
found  dead,  with  his  poor  little  legs  stretched  out  stiff  in  the  attitude 
of  running,  as  if  by  such  unusual  exertion  he  could  escape  the  sure 
pursuer.  Death. 

We  were  all  sorry  for  Carlo,  the  old  familiar  friend  who  had 
snapped  at  us  for  so  many  years  ;  and  the  mysterious  mode  of  his 
death  made  us  very  uncomiortable.  Could  Signor  Brunoni  be  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ?  He  had  apparently  killed  a  canary  with  only 
a  word  of  command  ;  his  will  seemed  of  deadly  force  ;  who  knew 
but  what  he  might  yet  be  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  willing  all 
sorts  of  awful  things! 

We  whispered  these  fancies  among  ourselves  in  the  evenings;  but 
in  the  mornings  our  courage  came  back  with  the  daylight,  and  in  a 
week's  time  we  had  got  over  the  shock  of  Carlo's  death ;  all  biit 
Mrs.  Jamieson.  She,  poor  thing,  felt  it  as  she  had  felt  no  event 
since  her  husband's  death  ;  indeed  Miss  Pole  said,  that  as  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Jamieson  drank  a  good  deal,  and  occasioned  her 
much  uneasiness,  it  was  possible  that  Carlo's  deathmight  be  the  greater 
affliction.  But  there  was  always  a  tinge  of  cynicism  in  Miss  Pole's 
remarks.  However,  one  thing  was  clear  and  certain — it  was  neces- 
sary for  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  have  some  change  of  scene ;  and  Mr. 
Mulliner  was  very  impressive  on  this  point,  shaking  his  head  when- 
ever we  inquired  after  his  mistress,  and  speaking  of  her  loss  of 
appetite  and  bad  nights  very  ominously;  and  with  justice  too,  for 
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if  she  had  two  diajracteristics  in  her  natiiral  state  of  health  they  weiv 
a  facility  of  eating  and  sleeping.  If  she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
she  must  be  indeed  out  of  spirits  and  out  of  health. 

Lady  Glenmire  (who  had  evidently  taken  very  kindly  to  Cran- 
ford)  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  going  to  Chelteuhaniy 
and  more  than  once  insinuated  pretty  plainly  tiiat  it  was  Mr.  Mul- 
liner's  doing,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
house  being  attacked,  and  since  had  said,  more  than  once,  that  he 
felt  it  a  very  responsible  charge  to  have  to  defend  so  many  women. 
Be  that  as  if  might,  Mrs.  Jamieson  went  to  Cheltenham,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Mulliner ;  and  Lady  Glenmire  remained  in  poBsession  of  the 
house,  her  ostensible  office  being  to  take  care  that  the  maid-servants 
did  not  pick  up  follow;ers.  She  made  a  very  pleasant-looking  dragon ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  arranged  for  her  stay  in  Cranford,  Sie  found 
out  that  Mrs.  Jamieson's  visit  to  Cheltenham  was  just  the  best  thing 
in  the  world.  She  had  let  her  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  for  the 
time  houseless,  so  the  charge  of  her  sister-in-law's  comfortable  abode 
was  very  convenient  and  acceptable. 

Miss  Pole  was  very  much  inclined  to  instal  herself  as  a  herq^ie, 
because  of  the  decided  steps  she  had  taken  in  flying  from  the  two 
men  and  one  woman,  whom  she  entitled  'Hhat  mimlerous  gang." 
She  described  their  appearance  in  glowing  colours,  and  I  noticed 
that  every  time  she  went  over  the  story  some  fresh  trait  of  villany 
was  added  to  their  appearance.  One  was  tall — he  grew  to  be  gigantic 
in  height  before  we  had  done  with  him ;  he  of  course  had  black  hair 
— and  by-and-by  it  hung  in  elf-locks  over  his  forehead  and  down 
his  back.  The  other  was  short  and  broad — and  a  hump  sprouted  out 
on  his  shoulder  before  we  heard  the  last  of  him ;  he  had  red  hair — 
which  deepened  into  carroty ;  and  she  was  ahnost  sure  he  had  a  cast 
in  the  eye — a  decided  squint.  As  for  the  woman,  her  eyes  glared, 
and  ishe  was  masculine-looking — a  perfect  virago ;  most  probably  a 
man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes :  afterwards,  we  heard  of  a  beard 
on  her  chin,  and  a  manly  voice  and  a  stride. 

If  Miss  Pole  was  delighted  to  recount  the  events  of  that  after- 
noon to  all  inquirers,  others  were  not  so  proud  of  their  adventures 
in  the  robbery  line.  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  surgeon,  had  been  attacked 
at  his  own  door  by  two  ruffians,  who  were  concealed  in  the  shadow 
of  the  porch,  and  so  effectually  silenced  him  that  he  was  robbed  in 
the  interval  between  ringing  his  bell  and  the  servant's  answering  it. 
Miss  Pole  was  sure  it  would  turn  out  that  this  robbery  had  been 
committed  by  "her  men,"  and  went  the  very  day  she  heard  the 
report  to  have  her  teeth  examined,  and  to  question  Mr.  Hoggins. 
She  came  to  us  afterwards ;  so  we  heard  what  she  had  heard,  straight 
and  direct  from  the  source,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  excitement  and 
flutter  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  first  intelligence ;  for  the  event 
had  only  occurred  the  night  before. 

"Well!"  said  Miss  Pole,  sitting  down  with  the  decision  of  a 
person  who  has  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  life  and  the 
world  (and  such  people  never  tread  lightly,  or  seat  themselves 
without  a  bump),  "well,  Miss  Matty!  men  will  be  men.     Eveiy 
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mother's  <)on  of  them  wishes  to  be  considered  Samson  and  Solomon 
rolled  into  one — ^too  strong  ever  to  be  beaten  or  discomfited — too 
wise  ever  to  be  outwitted.  If  you  will  notice,  they  have  always 
foreseen  events,  though  they  never  tell  one  for  one's  warning  be- 
fore the  events  happen.  My  father  was  a  man,  and  I  know  the  sex 
pretty  well." 

She  had  talked  herself  out  of  breath,  and  we  should  have  been 
very  gUd  to  £01  up  the  necessary  pause  as  chorus,  but  we  did  nob 
exactly  know  what  to  say,  or  which  man  had  suggested  this  diatribe 
against  the  sex ;  so  we  only  joined  in  generally,  with  a  grave  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  soft  murmur  of  ''They  are  very  incomprehen- 
sible, certainly  I" 

"Now,  only  think,"  said  she.  "There,  I  have  undergone  the 
risk  of  having  one  of  my  remaining  teeth  drawn  (for  one  is  terribly 
at  the  mercy  of  any  surgeon- dentist;  and  I,  for  one,  always  speak 
them  fair  till  I  have  got  my  mouth  out  of  their  clutches),  and,  after 
all,  Mr.  Hoggins  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  own  that  he  was  robbed 
last  night." 

"  Not  robbed ! "  exclaimed  the  chorus. 

"  Don't  tell  me! "  Miss  Pole  exclaimed,  angry  that  we  could  be 
for  a  moment  imposed  upon.  "  I  believe  he  was  robbed,  just  as 
Betty  told  me,  and  he  is  ashamed  to  own  it ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
very  silly  of  him  to  be  robbed  just  at  his  own  door ;  I  dare  say 
he  feels  that  such  a  thing  won't  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  Granford 
society,  and  is  anxious  to  conceal  it  —but  he  need  not  have  tried  to 
impose  upon  me,  by  saying  I  must  have  heard  an  exaggerated 
account  of  some  petty  theft  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  which,  it  seems, 
was  stolen  out  of  the  safe  in  his  yard  last  week ;  he  had  the  imper- 
tinence to  add,  he  believed  that  that  was  taken  by  the  cat.  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  I  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  was  that  Irishman 
dressed  up  in  woman's  clothes,  who  came  spying  about  my  house, 
with  the  story  about  the  starving  children." 

After  we  had  duly  condemned  the  want  of  candour  which  Mr. 
Hoggins  had  evinced,  and  abused  men  in  general,  taking  him  for 
the  representative  and  type,  we  got  round  to  the  subject  about  which 
we  had  been  talking  when  Miss  Pole  came  in ;  namely,  how  far,  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  we  could  venture  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  Miss  Matty  had  just  received  from  Mrs. 
Forrester,  to  come  as  usual  and  keep  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding- 
day  by  drinking  tea  with  her  at  five  o'clock,  and  playing  a  quiet 
pool  afterwards.  Mrs.  Forrester  had  said  that  she  asked  us  with 
some  diffidence,  because  the  roads  were,  she  feared,  very  unsafe. 
But  she  suggested  that  perhaps  one  of  us  would  not  object  to  take 
the  sedan,  and  that  the  others,  by  walking  briskly,  might  keep  up 
with  the  long  trot  of  the  chairmen,  and  so  we  might  aU  arrive  safely 
at  Over  Pla«e,  a  suburb  of  the  town.  (No ;  i£at  is  too  large  an 
expression :  a  small  cluster  of  houses  separated  from  Cranford  by 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  a  dark  and  lonely  lane.)  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  a  similar  note  was  awaiting  Miss  Pole  at  home ;  so 
her  call  was  a  very  f ortimate  afilEtir,  as  it  enabled  us  to  consult  to- 
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gether.  .  .  We  would  all  much  rather  have  declined  this  inyitation ; 
but  we  felt  that  it  would  not  be  quite  kind  to  Mrs.  Forrester,  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  a  solitary  retrospect  of  her  not  very  happy 
or  fortimatc  life.  Miss  Matty  and  Miss  Pole  had  been  visitors  on 
this  occasion  for  many  years,  and  now  they  gallantly  determined  to 
nail  their  colours  to  the  mast,  and  to  go  through  Darkness-lane 
rather  than  fail  in  loyalty  to  their  friend. 

But  when  the  evening  came,  Miss  Matty  (for  it  was  she  who  was 
voted  into  the  chair,  as  she  had  a  cold),  before  being  shut  down  in 
the  sedan,  like  jack-in-a-box,  implored  tiie  chairman,  whatever  might 
bef al,  not  to  run  away  and  leave  her  fastened  up  there,  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  and  even  after  they  had  promised,  I  saw  her  tighten  her 
features  into  the  stem  determination  of  a  martyr,  and  she  gave  me 
a  melancholy  and  ominous  shake  of  the  head  through  the  glass. 
However,  we  got  there  safely,  only  rather  out  of  breath,  for  it  was 
who  could  trot  hardest  through  Darkness-lane,  and  I  am  afraid  poor 
]VIiss  Matty  was  sadly  jolted.    - 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  made  extra  preparations,  in  acknowledgment 
of  our  exertion  in  coming  to  see  her  through  such  dangers.  Tlie 
usual  forms  of  genteel  ignorance  as  to  what  her  servants  might  send 
up  were  all  gone  through  ;  and  harmony  and  Preference  seemed 
likely  to  be  the  order  of  the  evening,  but  for  an  interesting  conver- 
sation that  began  I  don't  know  how,  but  which  had  relation,  of 
course,  to  the  robbers  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  Cranford. 

Having  braved  the  dangers  of  Darkness-lane,  and  thus  having  a 
little  stock  of  reputation  for  courage  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  also,  I 
dare  say,  desirous  of  proving  ourselves  superior  to  men  {videlicet  Mr. 
Hoggins)  in  the  article  of  candour,  we  began  to  relate  our  individual 
fears,  and  the  private  precautions  we  each  of  us  took.  I  owned 
that  my  pet  apprehension  was  eyes— eyes  looking  at  me,  and  watch- 
ing me,  glittering  out  from  some  dull,  flat,  wooden  surface ;  and  that 
if  I  dared  to  go  up  to  my  looking-glass  when  I  was  panic-stricken, 
I  should  certainly  turn  it  round,  with  its  back  towards  me,  for  fear 
of  seeing  eyes  behind  me  looking  out  of  the  darkness.  I  saw  Miss 
Matty  nerving  herself  up  for  a  confession  ;  and  at  last  out  it  came. 
She  owned  that,  ever  since  she  had  been  a  girl,  she  had  dreaded 
being  caught  by  her  last  leg,  just  as  she  was  getting  into  bed,  by 
some  one  concealed  under  it.  She  said,  when  she  was  younger  and 
more  active,  she  used  to  take  a  flying  leap  from  a  distance,  and  so 
bring  both  her  legs  up  safely  into  bed  at  once ;  but  that  this  had 
always  annoyed  Deborah,  who  piqued  herself  upon  getting  into  bed 
gracefully,  and  she  had  given  it  up  in  consequence.  But  now  the 
old  terror  would  often  come  over  her,  especially  since  Miss  Pole's 
house  had  been  attacked  (we  had  got  quite  to  believe  in  the  fact  of 
the  attack  having  taken  place),  and  yet  it  was  very  unpleasant  to 
think  of  looking  under  a  bed,  and  seeing  a  man  concealed,  with  a 
great,  fierce  face  staring  out  at  you  ;  so  she  had  bethought  herself  of 
something — perhaps  I  had  noticed  that  she  had  told  Martha  to  buy 
her  a  penny  ball,  such  as  children  play  with — and  now  she  rolled 
tliis  ball  under  the  bed  every  night :  if  it  came  out  on  the  other  side, 
well  and  good ;  if  not  she  always  took  care  to  have  her  hand  on  the 
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bell-rope,  and  meant  to  call  out  John  and  Harry,  just  as  if  she  ex- 
pected men-servants  to  answer  her  ring. 

We  all  applauded  this  ingenious  contrivance,  and  Miss  Matty 
Bank  back  into  satisfied  silence,  with  a  look  at  Mrs.  Forrester  as  if 
to  ask  for  her  private  weakness. 

Mrs.  Forrester  looked  askance  at  Miss  Pole,  and  tried  to  change 
the  subject  a  little  by  telling  us  that  she  had  borrowed  a  boy  from 
one  of  the  neighbouring  cottages  and  promised  his  parents  a  hun- 
dredweight of  coals  at  Christmas,  and  his  supper  every  evening,  for 
the  loan  of  him  at  nights.  She  had  instructed  him  in  his  possible 
duties  when  he  first  came  ;  and,  finding  him  sensible,  she  had  given 
him  the  Major's  sword  (the  Major  was  her  late  husband),  and  de- 
cdred  him  to  put  it  very  carefully  behind  his  pillow  at  night,  turning 
the  edge  towards  the  head  of  the  pillow.  He  was  a  sli^krp  lad,  she 
was  sure  ;  for,  spying  out  the  Major's  cocked  hat,  he  had  said,  if  he 
might  have  that  to  wear,  he  was  sure  he  could  frighten  two  English- 
men, or  four  Frenchmen,  any  day.  But  she  had  impressed  upon 
him  anew  that  he  was  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  on  hats  or  anything 
else  ;  but,  if  he  heard  any  noise,  he  was  to  run  at  it  with  his  drawn 
sword.  On  my  suggesting  that  some  accident  might  occur  from  such 
slaughterous  and  indiscriminate  directions,  and  that  he  might  rush 
on  Jenny  getting  up  to  wash,  and  have  spitted  her  before  he  had  dis- 
covered that  she  was  not  a  Frenchman,  Mrs  Forrester  said  she  did 
not  think  that  that  was  likely,  for  he  was  a  very  sound  sleeper,  and 
generally  had  to  be  well  shsJsen  or  cold-pigged  in  a  morning  before 
they  could  rouse  him.  She  sometimes  thought  such  dead  sleep  must  be 
owing  to  the  hearty  suppers  the  poor  lad  ate,  for  he  was  half-starved 
at  home,  and  she  told  Jenny  to  see  that  he  got  a  good  meal  at  night. 

Still  this  was  no  confession  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  peculiar  timidity, 
and  we  urged  her  to  tell  us  what  she  thought  would  frighten  her 
more  than  anything.  She  paused,  and  stirred  the  fire,  and  snuffed 
the  candles,  and  then  she  said,  in  a  sounding  whisper — 

"  Ghosts !  " 

She  looked  at  Miss  Pole,  as  much  as  to  say  she  had  declared  it, 
and  would  stand  by  it.  Such  a  look  was  a  chsJlenge  in  itself.  Miss 
Pole  came  down  upon  her  with  indigestion,  spectral  illusions,  optical 
delusions,  and  a  great  deal  out  of  Dr.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Hibbert  be- 
sides. Miss  Matty  had  rather  a  leaning  to  ghosts,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  and  what  little  she  did  say  was  all  on  Mrs.  Forrester's 
side,  who,  emboldened  by  sympathy,  protested  that  ghosts  were  a 
part  of  her  religion ;  that  surely  she,  the  widow  of  a  Major  in  the 
army,  knew  what  to  be  frightened  at,  and  what  not ;  in  short,  I 
never  saw  Mrs.  Forrester  so  warm  either  before  or  since,  for  she 
was  a  gentle,  meek,  enduring  old  lady  in  most  things.  Not  all  the 
elder-wine  that  ever  was  midled  could  this  night  wash  out  the  re- 
membrance of  this  difference  between  Miss  Pole  and  her  hostess. 
Indeed,  when  the  elder-wine  was  brought  in,  it  gave  rise  to  a  new 
burst  of  discussion;  for  Jenny,  the  Uttle  maiden  who  staggered 
under  the  tray,  had  to  give  evidence  of  having  seen  a  ghost  with 
her  own  eyes,  not  so  many  nights  ago,  in  Darkness-lane,  the  very 
lime  we  were  to  go  through  on  our  way  home. 
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In  spite  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  which  this  last  considera- 
tion gave  me,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  Jenny's  position, 
which  was  exceedingly  like  that  of  a  witness  being  examined  and 
cross-examined  by  two  counsel  who  are  not  at  all  scrupulous  about 
asking  leading  questions.  The  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was,  that 
Jenny  had  certainly  seen  something  beyond  what  a  fit  of  indigestion 
would  have  caused.  A  lady  all  in  white,  and  without  her  head,  was 
what  she  deposed  and  adhered  to,  supported  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  secret  sympathy  of  her  mistress  under  the  withermg  scorn  with 
which  Miss  Pole  regarded  her.  And  not  only  she,  but  many  others, 
had  seen  this  headless  lady,  who  sat  by  the  roadside  wringing  her 
hands  as  in  deep  grief.  Mrs.  Forrester  looked  at  us  from  time  to 
time  with  an  air  of  conscious  triumph ;  but  then  she  had  not  to  pass 
through  Darkness-lane  before  she  could  bury  herself  beneath  her 
own  familiar  bed-clothes. 

We  preserved  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the  headless  lady  while 
we  were  putting  on  our  things  to  go  home,  for  there  was  no 
knowing  how  near  the  ghostly  head  and  ears  might  be,  or  what 
spiritual  connection  they  might  be  keeping  up  with  the  unhappy 
body  in  Darkness-lane  ;  and,  therefore,  even  Miss  Pole  felt  that  it 
was  as  well  not  to  speak  Ughtly  on  such  subjects,  for  fear  of 
vexing  or  insulting  that  woebegone  trunk.  At  least,  so  I  con- 
jecture ;  for,  instead  of  the  busy  clatter  usual  in  the  operation,  we 
tied  on  our  cloaks  as  sadly  as  mutes  at  a  funeral.  Miss  Matty 
drew  the  curtains  round  the  windows  of  the  chair  to  shut  out  dis- 
agreeable sights,  and  the  men  (either  because  they  were  in  spirits 
that  their  labours  were  so  nearly  ended,  or  because  they  were 
going  down  hiU)  set  off  at  such  a  round  and  merry  pace  that  it  was 
all  Miss  Pole  and  I  could  do  to  iseep  up  with  them.  She  had 
breath  for  nothing  beyond  an  imploring  "  Don't  leave  me !  " 
uttered  as  she  clutched  my  arm  so  tightly  that  I  could  not  have 
quitted  her,  ghost  or  no  ghost.  What  a  relief  it  was  when  the 
men,  weary  of  their  burden  and  their  quick  trot,  stopped  just 
where  Headingley-causeway  branches  off  from  Darkness-lane  ! 
Miss  Pole  unloosed  me  and  caught  at  one  of  the  men: 

"Could  not  you — could  not  you  take  Miss  Matty  round  by 
Headingley-causeway  ? — ^the  pavement  in  Darkness-lajie  jolts  so, 
and  she  is  not  very  strong." 

A  smothered  voice  was  heard  from  the  inside  of  the  chair: 

"  Oh !  pray  go  on  !  What  is  the  matter  1  What  is  the 
matter  ?  I  will  give  you  sixpence  more  to  go  on  very  fast ;  pray 
don't  stop  here." 

"  And  I'll  give  you  a  shilling,"  said  Miss  Pole,  with  tremulous 
dignity,  "  if  you'll  go  by  Headmgley-causeway." 

The  two  men  grunted  acquiescence  and  took  up  the  chair,  and 
went  along  the  causeway,  which  certainly  answered  Miss  Pole's 
kind  purpose  of  saving  Miss  Matty's  bones ;  for  it  was  covered 
with  soft,  thick  mud,  and  even  a  fall  there  would  have  been  easy 
till  the  getting  up  came,  when  there  might  have  been  some  diffi- 
oiilty  in  extrication. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SAMUEL     BEOWN. 

The  next  morning  I  met  Lady  Glenmire  and  Miss  Pole  setting  out 
on  a  long  walk  to  find  some  old  woman  who  was  famous  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  her  skill  in  knitting  woollen  stockings.  Miss 
Pole  said  to  me,  with  a  smile  half-kindly  and  half-oontemptuous 
upon  her  countenance,  ''  I  have  been  just  telling  Lady  Glenmire 
of  our  poor  friend  Mrs.  Forrester,  and  her  terror  of  ghosts.  It 
comes  from  living  so  much  alone,  and  listening  to  the  bug-a-boo 
stories  of  that  Jenny  of  hers."  She  was  so  calm  and  so  much 
above  superstitious  fears  herself  that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  say 
how  glad  I  had  been  of  her  Headingley-causeway  proposition  the 
night  before,  and  turned  off  the  conversation  to  something  else. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Pole  called  on  Miss  Matty  to  tell  her  of 
the  adventure — ^the  real  adventure  they  had  met  with  on  their 
morning's  walk.  They  had  been  perplexed  about  the  exact  path 
which  they  were  to  take  across  the  fields  in  order  to  find  the 
knitting  old  woman,  and  had  stopped  to  inquire  at  a  little  wayside 
public-house,  standing  on  the  high  road  to  London,  about  three 
miles  from  Cranford.  The  good  woman  had  asked  them  to  sit 
down  and  rest  themselves  while  she  fetched  her  husband,  who 
could  direct  them  better  than  she  could ;  and,  while  they  were 
sitting  in  the  sanded  parlour,  a  little  girl  came  in.  They  thought 
that  she  belonged  to  the  landlady,  and  began  some  trifling  conver- 
sation with  her ;  but,  on  Mrs.  Boberts's  return,  she  told  them 
that  the  little  thing  was  the  only  child  of  a  couple  who  were 
staying  in  the  house.  And  then  she  began  a  long  story,  out  of 
which  Lady  Glenmire  and  Miss  Pole  could  only  gather  one  or  two 
decided  facts,  which  were  that,  about  six  weeks  ago,  a  light  spring- 
cart  had  broken  down  just  before  their  door,  in  which  there  were 
two  men,  one  woman,  and  this  child.  One  of  the  men  was 
seriously  hurt — ^no  bones  broken,  only  "shaken,"  the  landlady 
c^ed  it ;  but  he  had  probably  sustained  some  severe  internal  in- 
jury, for  he  had  languished  in  their  house  ever  since,  attended  by 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  this  little  girl.  Miss  Pole  had  asked  what 
he  was,  what  he  looked  like.  And  Mrs.  Roberts  had  made  answer 
that  he  was  not  like  a  gentleman,  nor  yet  like  a  common  person  ; 
if  it  had  not  been  that  he  and  his  wife  were  such  decent,  quiet 
people,  she  could  almost  have  thought  he  was  a  mountebank,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  for  they  had  a  great  box  in  the  cart,  full 
of  she  did  not  know  what.  She  had  helped  to  unpack  it,  and  take 
out  their  linen  and  clothes,  when  the  other  man — his  twin  brother, 
■lie  believed  he  was— had  gone  off  with  the  horse  and  cart- 
Miss  Pole  had  begun  to  have  her  suspicions  at  this  point,  and 
expressed  her  idea  that  it  was  rather  strange  that  the  box  and 
cart  and  horse  and  all  should  have  disappeared ;  but  guod  Mrs. 
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Roberts  seemed  to  have  become  quite  indignant  at  Miss  Pole's  im- 
plied suggestion  ;  in  fact,  Miss  Pole  said,  she  was  as  angry  as  if 
Miss  Pole  had  told  her  that  she  herself  was  a  swindler.  As  the 
best  way  of  convincing  the  ladies,  she  bethought  her  of  begging 
them  to  see  the  wife ;  and,  as  Miss  Pole  said,  there  was  no  doubting 
che  honest,  worn,  bronze  face  of  the  woman,  who,  at  the  first 
tender  word  from  Lady  Glenmire,  burst  into  tears,  which  she  was 
too  weak  to  check  imtil  some  word  from  the  landlady  made  her 
swallow  down  her  sobs,  in  order  that  she  might  testify  to  the 
Christian  kindness  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts.  Miss  Pole 
came  roimd  with  a  swing  to  as  vehement  a  belief  in  the  sorrowful 
tale  as  she  had  been  sceptical  before  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  her 
energy  in  the  poor  sufferer's  behalf  was  nothing  daunted  when  she 
found  out  that  he,  and  no  other,  was  our  Signor  Brunoni,  to  whom 
all  Cranford  had  been  attributing  all  manner  of  evil  this  six  weeks 
past !  Yes  !  his  wife  said  his  proper  name  was  Samuel  Brown — 
*'  Sam,"  she  called  him — but  to  the  last  we  preferred  calling  him 
"  the  Signor ;"  it  sounded  so  much  better. 

The  end  of  their  conversation  with  the  Signora  Brunoni  was 
that  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  placed  under  medical  advice, 
and  for  any  expense  incurred  in  procuring  this  Lady  Glenmire 
promised  to  hold  herself  responsible,  and  had  accordingly  gone  to 
Mr.  Hoggins  to  beg  him  to  ride  over  to  the  "  Rising  Sun  '*  that  very 
afternoon,  and  examine  into  the  signor's  real  state  ;  and,  as  Miss 
Pole  said,  if  it  was  desirable  to  remove  him  to  Cranford  to  be 
more  immediately  under  Mr.  Hoggins's  eye,  she  would  imdertake 
to  see  for  lodgings  and  arrange  about  the  rent.  Mrs.  Roberts  had 
been  as  kind  as  could  be  all  throughout,  but  it  was  evident  that 
their  long  residence  there  had  been  a  slight  inconvenience. 

Before  Miss  Pole  left  us.  Miss  Matty  and  I  were  as  full  of  the 
morning's  adventure  as  she  was.  We  talked  about  it  all  the 
evening,  turm'ng  it  in  every  possible  light,  and  we  went  to  bed 
anxious  for  the  morning,  when  we  should  surely  hear  from  some 
one  what  Mr.  Hoggins  thought  and  recommended  ;  for,  as  Miss 
Matty  observed,  though  Mr.  Hoggins  did  say  "  Jack's  up,"  "  a  fig 
for  his  heels,"  and  called  Preference  "  Pref,"  she  believed  he  was  a 
very  worthy  man  and  a  very  clever  surgeon.  Indeed,  we  were 
rather  proud  of  our  doctor  at  Cranford,  as  a  doctor.  We  often 
wished,  when  we  heard  of  Queen  Adelaide  or  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington being  ill,  that  they  would  send  for  Mr.  Hoggins  ;  but,  on 
ronsideration,  we  were  rather  glad  they  did  not,  for,  if  we  were 
ailing,  what  should  we  do  if  Mr.  Hoggins  had  been  appointed 
physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Royal  Family?  As  a  surgeon  we 
were  proud  of  him  ;  but  as  a  man — or  rather,  I  should  say,  as  a 
gentleman — ^we  could  only  shake  our  heads  over  his  name  and 
himself,  and  wished  that  he  had  read  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters 
in  the  days  when  his  manners  were  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  regarded  his  dictum  in  the  signer's  case  as 
infallible,  and  when  he  said  that  with  care  and  attention  he  migh^ 
rally,  we  had  no  more  fear  for  him. 
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But,  aJthongh  we  had  no  more  fear,  everybody  did  as  mtich  as 
if  there  was  great  cause  for  anxiety — as  indeed  there  was  until 
Mr.  Hoggins  took  charge  of  him.  Miss  Pole  looked  out  clean 
and  comfortable,  if  homely,  lodgings  ;  Miss  Matty  sent  the  sedan- 
chair  for  him,  and  Martha  and  1  aired  it  well  before  it  left  Cranford 
by  holding  a  warming-pan  full  of  red-hot  coals  in  it,  and  then  shutting 
it  up  close,  smoke  and  all,  until  the  time  when  he  should  get  into  it 
at  the  **  Rising  Sun. "  Lady  Glenmire  undertook  the  medical  depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Hoggins's  directions,  and  runmiaged  up  all  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  medicine  glasses,  and  spoons,  and  bed-tables,  in  a 
free-and-easy  way,  that  made  Miss  Matty  feel  a  little  anxious  as  to 
what  that  lady  and  Mr.  Mulliner  might  say,  if  they  knew.  Mrs. 
Forrester  made  some  of  the  bread-jelly,  for  which  she  was  so  famous, 
to  have  ready  as  a  refreshment  in  the  lodgings  when  he  should 
arrive.  A  present  of  this  bread- jelly  was  the  highest  mark  of  favour 
dear  Mrs.  Forrester  could  confer.  Miss  Pole  had  once  asked  her 
for  the  receipt,  but  she  had  met  with  a  very  decided  rebuff;  that  lady 
told  her  that  she  could  not  part  with  it  to  any  one  during  her  life, 
and  that  after  her  death  it  was  bequeathed,  as  her  executors  would 
find,  to  Miss  Matty.  What  Miss  Matty,  or,  as  Mrs.  Fori-ester  called 
her  (remembering  the  clause  in  her  will  and  the  dignity  of  the  occa- 
sion), Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns — might  choose  to  do  with  the  receipt 
when  it  came  into  her  possession — whether  to  make  it  public,  or  to 
hand  it  down  as  an  heirloom — she  did  not  know,  nor  would  she 
dictate.  And  a  mould  of  this  admirable,  digestible,  unique  bread- 
jelly  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Forrester  to  our  poor  sick  conjuror.  Who 
says  that  the  aristocracy  are  proud  1  Here  was  a  lady,  by  birth  a 
Tyrrell,  and  descended  from  the  great  Sir  Walter  that  shot  King 
Kufus,  and  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  him  who  murdered  the 
little  princes  in  the  Tower,  going  every  day  to  see  what  dainty  dishes 
she  cotdd  prepare  for  Samuel  Brown,  a  mountebank!  But,  indeed, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  what  kind  feelings  were  called  out  by  this 
poor  man's  coming  amongst  us.  And  also  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
great  Cranford  panic,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  first  coming 
in  his  Turkish  dress,  melted  away  into  thin  air  on  his  second  coming 
— ^pale  and  feeble,  and  with  his  heavy,  filmy  eyes,  that  only  bris^ht- 
ened  a  very  little  when  they  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  his  faithful 
wife,  or  their  pale  and  sorrowful  little  girl. 

Somehow  we  all  forgot  to  be  afraid.  I  dare  say  it  was  that  find- 
ing out  that  he,  who  had  first  excited  our  love  of  the  marvellous  by 
his  unprecedented  arts,  had  not  sufficient  every-day  gifts  to  manage 
a  shying  horse,  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  oiuselves  again.  Miss 
Pole  came  with  her  little  basket  at  all  hours  of  the  evening,  as  if 
her  lonely  house  and  the  unfrequented  road  to  it  had  never  been 
infested  by  that  "  murderous  gang; "  Mrs.  Forrester  said  she  thought 
that  neither  Jenny  nor  she  need  mind  the  headless  lady  who  wept 
and  wailed  in  Darkness  Lane,  for  surely  the  power  was  never  given 
to  such  beings  to  harm  those  who  went  about  to  try  to  do  what  little 
good  was  in  their  power,  to  which  Jenny  tremblingly  assented  ;  but 
the  mikjtress's  theory  had  little  effect  on  the  maid's  practice  until  she 
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had  sewn  two  pieces  of  red  flannel  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  on  her 
inner  garment. 

I  found  Miss  Matty  covering  her  penny  ball — ^the  ball  that  she 
dsed  to  roll  under  her  bed — with  gay-coloured  worsted  in  rainbow 
stripes. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  *'  my  heart  is  sad  for  that  little  careworn 
child.  Although  her  father  is  a  conjuror,  she  looks  as  if  she  had 
never  had  a  good  game  of  play  in  her  life .  I  used  to  make  very 
pretty  balls  in  this  way  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I  thought  I  would 
try  if  I  could  not  make  this  one  smart  and  take  it  to  Phoebe  this 
afternoon.  I  think  *  the  gang '  must  have  left  the  neighbourhood, 
for  one  does  not  hear  any  more  of  their  violence  and  robbery  now.'* 

We  were  all  of  us  far  too  full  of  the  signer's  precarious  state  to 
talk  either  about  robbers  or  ghosts.  Indeed,  Lady  Glenmire  said 
she  never  had  heard  of  any  actual  robberies,  except  that  two  little 
boys  had  stolen  some  apples  from  Farmer  Benson's  orchard,  and 
that  some  eggs  had  been  missed  on  a  market-day  off  widow  Hay- 
ward's  stall.  But  that  was  expecting  too  much  of  us  ;  we  could  not 
acknowledge  that  we  had  only  had  this  small  foundation  for  all  our 
panic.  Miss  Pole  drew  herself  up  at  this  remark  of  Lady  Glenmire's, 
and  said  "  that  she  wished  she  could  agree  with  her  as  to  the  very 
small  reason  we  had  had  for  alarm,  but  with  the  recollection  of  a  man 
disguised  as  a  woman  who  had  endeavoured  to  force  himself  into 
her  house  while  his  confederates  waited  outside  ;  with  the  know- 
ledge gained  from  Lady  Glenmire  herself,  of  the  footprints  seen  on 
Mrs.  Jamieson's  flower  borders  ;  with  the  fact  before  her  of  the 

audacious  robbery  committed  on  Mr.  Hoggins  at  his  own  door " 

But  here  Lady  Glenmire  broke  in  with  a  very  strong  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  last  story  was  not  an  entire  fabrication 
founded  upon  the  theft  of  a  cat;  she  grew  so  red  while  she  was  saying 
all  this  that  I  was  not  surprised  at  Miss  Pole's  manner  of  bridling 
up,  and  I  am  certain,  if  liuly  Glenmire  had  not  been  **her  lady- 
ship," we  should  have  had  a  more  emphatic  contradiction  than  the 
**  Well,  to  be  sure  ! "  and  similar  fragmentary  ejaculations,  which 
were  sJl  that  she  ventured  upon  in  my  lady's  presence.  But 
when  she  was  gone  Miss  Pole  began  a  long  congratulation  to  Miss 
Matty  that  so  far  they  had  escaped  marriage,  which  she  noticed 
always  made  people  credulous  to  the  last  degree  ;  indeed,  she 
thought  it  argued  great  natural  credxdity  in  a  woman  if  she  could 
not  keep  herself  from  being  married  ;  and  in  what  Lady  Glenmire 
had  said  about  Mr.  Hoggins's  robbery  we  had  a  specimen  of  what 
people  came  to  if  they  gave  way  to  such  a  weakness ;  evidently 
Lady  Glenmire  would  swallow  anything  if  she  could  believe  the 
poor  vamped-up  story  about  a  neck  of  mutton  and  a  pussy  with 
which  he  had  tried  to  impose  on  Miss  Pole,  only  she  had  always 
been  on  her  guard  against  believing  too  much  of  what  men  said. 

We  were  thankful,  as  Miss  Pole  desired  us  to  be,  that  we  had 
never  been  married  ;  but  I  think,  of  the  two,  we  were  even  more 
thankful  that  the  robbers  had  left  Granford  ;  at  least  I  judge  so 
from  a  speech  of  Miss  Matty's  that  evening,  as  we  sat  over  the  fire^ 
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in  which  she  evidently  looked  upon  a  husband  as  a  great  protector 
against  thieves,  burglars,  and  ghosts ;  and  said  that  she  did  not 
think  that  she  should  dare  to  be  always  warning  young  people 
against  matrimony,  as  Miss  Pole  did  continually ;  to  be  sure, 
marriage  was  a  risk,  as  she  saw,  now  she  had  had  some  experience  ; 
but  she  remembered  the  time  when  she  had  looked  forward  to  being 
married  as  much  as  anyone. 

"Not  to  any  particular  person,  my  dear,"  said  she,  hastily 
checking  herself  up  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  having  admitted  too 
much  ;  "  only  the  old  story,  you  know,  of  ladies  always  saying, 
*  Whenl  marry,*  and  gentlemen,  ^ If  I  marry.*"  It  was  a  joke 
spoken  in  rather  a  sad  tone,  and  I  doubt  if  either  of  us  smiled  ; 
but  I  could  not  see  Miss  Matty's  face  by  the  flickering  fire-light.  In 
a  little  while  she  continued  : 

"  But,  after  all,  I  have  not  told  you  the  truth.  It  is  so  long 
ago,  and  no  one  ever  knew  how  much  I  thought  of  it  at  the  time, 
unless,  indeed,  my  dear  mother  guessed  ;  but  I  may  say  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  did  not  think  I  should  have  been  only  Miss  Matty 
Jenkyns  all  my  life  ;  for  even  if  I  did  meet  with  any  one  who 
wished  to  marry  me  now  (and,  as  Miss  Pole  says,  one  is  never  too 
safe),  I  could  not  take  him — I  hope  he  would  not  take  it  too  much 
to  heart,  but  I  could  not  take  hiim — or  anyone  but  the  person  I 
once  thought  I  should  be  married  to  ;  and  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and 
he  never  knew  how  it  all  came  about  that  I  said  '  No,'  when  I  had 

thought  many  and  many  a  time Well,  it's  no  matter  what  I 

thought.  God  ordains  it  all,  and  I  am  very  happy,  my  dear.  No 
one  has  such  kind  friends  as  I,"  continued  she,  taking  my  hand 
and  holding  it  in  hers. 

If  I  had  never  known  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  I  could  have  said  some- 
thing in  this  pause,  but  as  I  had,  I  could  not  think  of  anything 
that  would  come  in  naturally,  and  so  we  both  kept  silence  for  a 
little  time. 

*My  father  once  made  us,"  she  began,  "  keep  a  diary,  in  two 
columns  ;  on  one  side  we  were  to  put  down  in  the  morning  what  we 
thought  would  be  the  course  and  events  of  the  coming  day,  and  at 
night  we  were  to  put  down  on  the  other  side  what  really  had  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  to  some  people  rather  a  sad  way  of  telling  their 
lives "  (a  tear  dropped  upon  my  hand  at  these  words) — "  I  don't 
mean  that  mine  has  been  sad,  only  so  very  different  to  what  I  ex- 
pected. I  remember,  one  winter's  evening,  sitting  over  our  bed-room 
fire  with  Deborah— I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday — and  we 
were  planning  our  future  lives,  both  of  us  were  planning,  though 
only  she  talked  about  it.  She  said  she  shoiild  like  to  marry  an  arch- 
deacon, and  write  his  charges  ;  and  you  know,  my  dear,  she  never 
was  married,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  she  never  spoke  to  an  unmarried 
archdeacon  in  her  life.  I  never  was  ambitious,  nor  could  I  have 
written  charges,  but  I  thought  I  could  manage  a  house  (my  mother 
used  to  call  me  her  right  hand),  and  I  was  always  so  fond  of  little 
children — tne  shyest  babies  would  stretch  out  their  little  arms  to 
come  to  me ;  when  I  was  a  c;irl,  I  was  half  my  leisure  time  nursing  in 
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the  neighbouring  cottages  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  when  I 
grew  sad  and  grave — which  I  did  a  year  or  two  after  this  time — 
the  little  things  drew  back  from  me,  and  I  am  afraid  I  lost  the 
knack,  though  I  am .  just  as  fond  of  children  as  ever,  and  have  a 
strange  yearning  at  my  heart  whenever  I  see  a  mother  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  Nay,  my  dear  "  (and  by  a  sudden  blaze  which 
sprang  up  from  a  fall  of  the  unstirred  coals,  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears — gazing  intently  on  some  vision  of  what  might 
have  been),  ''  do  you  know,  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  have  a  little 
child — always  the  same — a  little  girl  of  about  two  years  old  ;  she 
never  grows  older,  though  I  have  dreamt  about  her  for  many  years. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  dream  of  any  words  or  sound  she  makes  ;  she 
is  very  noiseless  and  stiU,  but  she  comes  to  me  when  she  is  very 
sorry  or  very  glad,  and  I  have  wakened  with  the  dasp  of  her  dear 
little  arms  round  my  neck.  Only  last  night — perhaps  because  I 
had  gone  to  sleep  thinking  of  this  ball  for  P&ebe— my  little  darling 
came  in  my  dream,  and  put  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed,  just  as  I  have 
seen  real  babies  do  to  real  mothers  before  going  to  bed.  But  all 
this  is  nonsense,  dear !  only  don't  be  frightened  by  Miss  Pole  from 
being  married.  I  can  fancy  it  may  be  a  very  happy  state,  and  a 
little  credidity  helps  one  on  through  life  very  smoothly— better 
than  always  doubting  and  doubting  and  seeing  difficulties  and 
disagreeables  in  everything." 

a  I  had  been  inchned  bo  be  daunted  from  matrimony,  it  would 
not  have  been  Miss  Pole  to  do  it ;  it  would  have  been  the  lot  of 
poor  Signor  Brunoni  and  his  wife.  And  yet  again,  it  was  an  en- 
couragement to  see  how,  through  all  their  cares  and  sorrows,  they 
thought  of  each  other  and  not  of  themselves  ;  and  how  keen  were 
their  joys,  if  they  only  passed  through  each  other,  or  through  the 
little  Phoebe. 

The  signora  told  me,  one  day,  a  good  deal  about  their  lives  up 
to  this  period.  It  began  by  my  aslang  her  whether  Miss  Pole's 
story  of  the  twin  brothers  was  true  ;  it  sounded  so  wonderful  a 
likeness,  that  I  shoiild  have  had  my  doubts,  if  Miss  Pole  had  not 
been  unmarried.  But  the  signora,  or  (as  we  found  out  she  pre- 
ferred to  be  called)  Mrs.  Brown,  said  it  was  quite  true  ;  that  her 
brother-in-law  was  by  many  taken  for  her  husband,  which  was  of 
great  assistance  to  them  in  their  profession  ;  'Hhough,"  she  con- 
tinued, ''how  people  can  mistake  Thomas  for  the  real  Signor 
Brunoni,  I  can't  conceive ;  but  he  says  they  do ;  so  I  suppose  I 
must  believe  him.  Not  but  what  he  is  a  very  good  man  ;  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  how  we  should  have  paid  our  bill  at  the  *  Rising 
Sun '  but  for  the  money  he  sends  ;  but  people  must  know  very  little 
about  art  if  they  can  take  him  for  my  husband.  Why,  miss,  in 
the  ball  trick,  where  my  husband  spreads  his  fingers  wide,  and 
tlirows  out  his  little  finger  with  quite  an  air  and  a  grace,  Thomas 
just  clumps  up  his  hand  like  a  fist,  and  might  have  ever  so  many 
balls  hidden  in  it.  Besides,  he  has  nev^  been  in  India,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  proper  sit  of  a  turban." 

*'  Have  you  boen  in  India  1 "  said  I,  rather  astonished. 
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''  Oh,  yes  !  many  a  year,  ina'am.     Sam  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
31st ;  and  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  I  drew  a  lot  to 
go,  and  I  was  more  thankful  than  I  can  tell ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  only  be  a  slow  death  to  me  to  part  from  my  husband.     But, 
indeed,  ma'am,  if  I  had  known  all,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would 
not  rather  have  died  there  and  then  than  gone  through   what 
I  have  done  since.    To  be  sure,  I've  been  able  to  comfort  Sam, 
and  to  be  with  him  ;  but,  ma'am,  I've  lost  six  children,"  said  she, 
looking  up  at  me  with  those  strange  eyes  that  I've  never  noticed 
but  in  mothers  of  dead  children — with  a  kind  of  wild  look  in  them, 
as  if  seeking  for  what  they  never  more  might  tod.     **  Yes  !    Six 
children  died  off,  like  little  buds  nipped  untimely,  in  that  cruel 
India.     I  thought  as  each  died,  I  never  could — I  never  would — 
love  a  child  again  ;  and  when  the  next  came,  it  had  not  only  its 
own  love,  but  the  deeper  love  that  came  from  the  thoughts  of  its 
little  dead  brothers  and  sisters.     And  when  Phoebe  was  coming,  I 
said  to  my  husband,   '  Sam,  when  the   child  is  born,   and  I  am 
strong  I  shall  leave  you ;  it  will  cut  my  heart  cruel ;  but  if  this 
baby  dies  too,  I  shall  go  mad  ;  the  madness  is  in  me  now  ;  but  if 
you  let  me  go  down  to  Calcutta,  carrying  my  baby  step  by  step, 
it  will,  maybe,  work  itself  off ;  and  I  will  save,  and  I  will  hoard,  and 
I  will  beg — and  I  will  die,  to  get  a  passage  home  to  England, 
where  our  baby  may  live  ? '    God  bless  him !  he  said  I  might  go  ; 
and  he  saved  up  his  pay,  and  I  saved  every  pice  I  could  get  for 
washing  or  any  way ;  and  when  Phoebe  came,  and  I  grew  strong 
again,  I  set  off.     It  was  very  lonely  ;  through  the  thick  forests, 
dark  again  with  their  heavy  trees — along  by  the  river's  side  (but 
I  had  been  brought  up  near  the  Avon  in  Warwickshire,  so  that 
flowing  noise  sounded  like  home) — from  station  to  station,  from 
Indian  village  to  village,  I  went  along,  carrying  my  child.     I  had 
seen  one  of  the  officers"  ladies  with  a  little  picture,  ma'am — done 
by  a  Catholic  foreigner,   ma'am — of  the   Virgin  and  the  little 
Saviour,  ma'am.    She  had  him  on  her  arm,  and  her  form  was  softly 
curled  round  him,  and  their  cheeks  touched.     Well,  when  I  went 
to  bid  good-bye  to  this  lady,  for  whom  I  had  washed,  she  cried  sadly  ; 
for  she,  too,  had  lost  her  children,  but  she  had  not  another  to  save, 
like  me ;  and  I  was  bold  enough  to  ask  her,  would  she  give  me 
that  print.     And  she  cried  the  more,  and  said  her  children  were 
with  that  little  blessed  Jesus  ;  and  gave  it  me,  and  told  me  she  had 
heard  it  had  been  painted  on  the  bottom  of  a  cask,  which  made  it 
have  that  round  shape.     And  when  my  body  was  very  weary,  and 
my  heart  was  sick  (for  there  were  times  when  I  misdoubted  if  I 
could  ever  reach  my  home,  and  there  were  times  when  I  thought 
of  my  husband,  and  one  time  when  I  thought  my  baby  was  dying), 
1  took  out  that  picture  and  looked  at  it,  t5l  I  could  have  thought 
the  mother  spoke  to  me,  and  comforted  me.     And  the  natives  were 
very  kind.     We  could  not  understand  one  another  ;  but  they  saw 
my  baby  on  my  breast,  and  they  came  out  to  me,  and  brought  me 
rice  and  mUk,  and  sometimes  flowers — I  have  got  some    of  the 
flowers  dried.     Then,  the  next  morning,  I  was  so  tired  ;  and  they 
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wanted  me  to  stay  with  them — ^I  could  tell  that — and  tried  to 
frighten  me  from  going  into  the  deep  woods,  which,  indeed,  looked 
very  strange  and  dark  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Death  was  follow- 
ing me  to  take  my  baby  away  from  me  ;  and  as  if  I  must  go  on, 
and  on— and  I  thought  how  God  had  cared  for  mothers  ever  since 
the  world  was  made,  and  would  care  for  me  ;  so  I  bade  them  good- 
bye, and  set  off  afresh.  And  once  when  my  baby  was  ill,  and  both 
she  and  I  needed  rest.  He  led  me  to  a  place  where  I  found  a  kind 
Englishman  lived,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  natives." 

*'  And  you  reached  Calcutta  safely  at  last  ? " 

"  Yes,  safely.  Oh !  when  I  knew  I  had  only  two  days*  journey 
more  before  me,  I  could  not  help  it,  ma'am — ^it  might  be  idolatry,  I 
cannot  tell — ^but  I  was  near  one  of  the  native  temples,  and  I  went 
in  it  with  my  baby  to  thank  God  for  his  great  mercy ;  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  where  others  had  prayed  before  to  their  Gk)d,  in  their 
joy  or  in  their  agony,  was  of  itself  a  sacred  place.  And  I  got  as 
servant  to  an  invalid  lady,  who  grew  quite  fond  of  my  baby  aboard- 
ship  ;  and,  in  two  years'  time,  Sam  earned  lus  discharge,  and  came 
home  to  me,  and  to  our  child.  Then  he  had  to  fix  on  a  trade  ;  but 
he  knew  of  none  ;  and  once,  once  upon  a  time,  he  had  learnt  some 
tricks  from  an  Indian  juggler ;  so  he  set  up  conjuring,  and  it 
answered  so  well  that  he  took  Thomas  to  help  him — as  his  man, 
you  know,  not  as  another  conjuror,  though  Thomas  has  set  it  up 
now  on  his  own  hook.  But  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  that 
likeness  between  the  twins,  and  made  a  good  many  tricks  go  off  well 
that  they  made  up  together.  And  Thomas  is  a  good  brother,  only 
he  has  not  the  fine  carriage  of  my  husband,  so  that  I  can't  think 
how  he  can  be  taken  for  Signor  Brunoni  himself,  as  he  says  he  is." 

"  Poor  little  Phoebe !  "  said  I,  my  thoughts  going  back  to  the 
baby  she  carried  all  those  hundred  miles. 

*'  Ah !  you  may  say  so !  I  never  thought  I  should  have  reared 
her,  though,  when  she  fell  ill  at  Chunderabaddad  ;  but  that  good, 
kind  Aga  Jenkyns  took  us  in,  which  I  believe  was  the  very  saving 
ofherT^ 

"Jenkyns  !  **  said  I. 

"Yes,  Jenkyns.  I  shall  think  all  people  of  that  name  are 
kind  ;  for  here  is  that  nice  old  lady  who  comes  every  day  to  take 
Phoebe  a  walk !  " 

But  an  idea  had  flashed  through  my  head :  could  the  Aga 
Jenkyns  be  the  lost  Peter  ?  True,  he  was  reported  by  many  to  be 
dead.  But,  equally  true,  some  had  said  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  Great  Lama  of  Thibet.  Miss  Matty  thought  he  was 
alive.     I  would  make  further  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ENGAGED  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

Was  the  "  poor  Peter  "  of  Cranford  the  Aga  Jenkyns  of  Chunder- 
ftbaddad,  or  was  he  not  ?    As  somebody  says,  that  was  the  question. 

In  my  own  home,  whenever  people  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
blamed  me  for  want  of  discretion.  Indiscretion  was  my  bugbear 
fault.  Everybody  has  a  bugbear  fault ;  a  sort  of  standing  cha- 
racteristic— a  fi^  de  rSsistance  for  their  friends  to  cut  at ;  and  in 
general  they  •  cut  and  come  again.  I  was  tired  of  being  called 
indiscreet  and  incautious  ;  and  I  determined  for  once  to  prove 
myself  a  model  of  prudence  and  wisdom.  I  would  not  even  hint 
my  suspicions  respecting  the  Aga.  I  would  collect  evidence  and 
carry  it  home  to  lay  before  my  father,  as  the  family  friend  of  the 
two  Miss  Jenkynses. 

In  my  search  after  facts,  I  was  often  reminded  of  a  description 
my  father  had  once  given  of  a  Ladies'  Committee  that  he  had  had 
to  preside  over.  He  said  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  passage 
in  Dickens,  which  spoke  of  a  chorus  in  which  every  man  took  the 
tune  he  knew  best,  and  sang  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  So,  at  this 
charitable  committee,  every  lady  took  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  and  talked  about  it  to  her  own  great  contentment,  but  not 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  subject  they  had  met  to  discuss. 
But  even  that  committee  could  have  been  nothing  to  the  Cranford 
ladies  when  I  attempted  to  gain  some  clear  and  definite  information 
as  to  poor  Peter's  height,  appearance,  and  when  and  where  he  was 
seen  and  heard  of  last.  For  instance,  I  remember  asking  Miss 
Pole  (and  I  thought  the  question  was  very  opportune,  for  I  put  it 
when  I  met  her  at  a  call  at  Mrs.  Forrester's,  and  both  the  ladies 
had  known  Peter,  and  I  imagined  that  they  might  refresh  ekch 
other's  memories)— I  asked  Miss  Pole  what  was  the  very  last  thing 
they  had  ever  heard  about  him ;  and  then  she  named  the  absurd 
report  to  which  I  have  alluded,  about  his  having  been  elected  Great 
Lama  of  Thibet ;  and  this  was  a  signal  for  each  lady  to  go  off  on 
her  separate  idea.  Mrs.  Forrester's  start  was  tbade  on  the  veiled 
prophet  in  Lalla  Rookh — whether  I  thought  he  was  meant  for  the 
Great  Lama,  though  Peter  was  not  so  ugly,  indeed  rather  handsome, 
if  he  had  not  been  freckled.  I  was  thankful  to  see  her  double 
upon  Peter ;  but,  in  a  moment,  the  delusive  lady  was  off  upon 
Rowlands'  Kalydor,  and  the  merits  of  cosmetics  and  hair  oils  in 
general,  and  holding  forth  so  fluently  that  I  turned  to  listen  to 
Sfiss  Pole,  who  (through  the  llamas,  the  beasts  of  burden)  had  got 
to  Peruvian  bonds,  and  the  share  market,  and  her  poor  opinion  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  general,  and  of  that  one  in  particular  in  which 
Miss  Matty's  money  was  invested.  In  vain  I  put  in  ''  When  was  it 
— in  what  year  was  it  that  you  heard  that  Mr.  Peter  was  the  Great 
Lama  ?  **    They  only  joined  issue  to  dispute  whether  llamas  were 
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camivoroiis  animals  or  not; ;  in  which  dispute  they  were  not  quite  oo 
fair  grounds,  as  Mrs.  Forrester  (after  they  had  grown  warm  and 
cool  again)  acknowledged  that  she  always  confused  carnivorous  and 
graminivorous  toother,  just  as  she  did  horizontal  and  perpendicular ; 
but  then  she  apologised  for  it  very  prettily,  by  saying  that  in  her 
day  the  only  use  people  made  of  four-syllabled  words  was  to  teach 
how  they  should  be  spelt. 

The  only  fact  I  gained  from  this  conversation  was  that  certainly 
Peter  had  last  been  heard  of  in  India,  "  or  that  neighbourhood  ;  " 
and  that  this  scanty  intelligence  of  his  whereabouts  had  reached 
Cranf  ord  in  the  year  when  Miss  Pole  had  bought  her  Indian  muslin 
gown,  long  since  worn  out  (we  washed  it  and  mended  it,  and  traced 
its  decline  and  fall  into  a  window-blind,  before  we  could  go  on) ; 
and  in  a  year  when  Wombwell  came  to  Cranford,  because  Miss 
Matty  had  wanted  to  see  an  elephant  in  order  that  she  might  the 
better  imagine  Peter  riding  on  one  ;  and  had  seen  a  boa-constrictor 
too,  which  was  more  than  she  wished  to  imagine  in  her  fancy- 
pictures  of  Peter's  locality  ;  and  in  a  year  when  Miss  Jenkyns  had 
learnt  some  piece  of  poetry  off  by  heart,  and  used  to  say,  at  aU  the 
Cranford  parties,  how  Peter  was  "  surveying  mankind  from  China 
to  Peru,'*  which  everybody  had  thought  very  grand,  and  rather 
appropriate,  because  India  was  between  China  and  Peru,  if  you 
took  care  to  turn  the  globe  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 

I  suppose  all  these  inquiries  of  mine,  and  the  consequent 
curiosity  excited  in  the  minds  of .  my  friends,  made  us  blind  and 
deaf  to  what  was  going  on  around  us.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
sun  rose  and  shone,  and  as  if  the  rain  rained  on  Cranford,  just  as 
usual,  and  I  did  not  notice  any  sign  of  the  times  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prognostic  of  any  uncommon  event ;  and,  to  the  best  of 
iny  belief,  not  only  Miss  Matty  and  Mrs.  Forrester,  but  even  Miss 
Pole  herself,  whom  we  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophetess,  from 
the  knack  she  had  of  foreseeing  things  before  they  came  to  pass — 
although  she  did  not  like  to  disturb  her  friends  by  telling  them  her 
foreknowledge — even  Miss  Pole  herself  was  breathless  with  astonish- 
ment when  she  came  to  tell  us  of  the  astounding  piece  of  news. 
But  I  must  recover  myself ;  the  contemplation  of  it,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  has  taken  away  my  breath  and  my  grammar,  and 
unless  I  subdue  my  emotion,  my  spelling  will  go  too. 

We  were  sitting— Miss  Matty  and  I — much  as  usual,  she  in  the 
blue  chintz  easy-chair,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  and  her  knitting 
in  her  hand,  I  reading  iJoud  the  **  St.  James's  Chronicle."  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  should  have  gone  to  make  the  little  altera- 
tions iu  dress  usual  before  calling-time  (twelve  o'clock)  in  Cranford. 
I  remember  the  scene  and  the  date  well.  We  had  been  talking  of  the 
signor's  rapid  recovery  since  the  warmer  weather  had  set  in,  and 
praising  Mr.  Hoggins's  skill,  and  lamenting  his  want  of  re^ement 
and  manner  (it  seems  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  should  have 
been  our  subject,  but  so  it  was),  when  a  knock  was  heard — a 
caller's  knock — ^three  distinct  taps — and  we  were  flying  (that  is  to 
say,  Miss  Matty  could  not  walk  very  fast,  having  had  a  touch  of 
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rheumaidsm)  to  our  rooms,  to  change  cap  and  collars,  when  Miss 
Pole  arrested  us  by  calling  out,  as  she  came  up  the  stairs,  ''  Don't 
go — ^I  can't  wait — it  is  not  twelve,  I  know — but  never  mind  your 
dress —I  must  speak  to  you/*  We  did  our  best  to  look  as  if  it  was 
not  we  who  had  made  the  hurried  movement,  the  sound  of  which 
she  had  heard  ;  for,  of  course,  we  did  not  like  to  have  it  supposed 
that  we  had  any  old  clothes  that  it  was  convenient  to  wear  out  in 
the  **  sanctuary  of  home,"  as  Miss  Jenkyns  once  prettUy  called 
the  back  parlour,  where  she  was  tying  up  preserves.  So  we  threw 
our  gentility  with  double  force  into  our  manners,  and  very  genteel 
we  were  for  two  minutes  while  Miss  Pole  recovered  breath,  and 
excited  our  curiosity  strongly  by  lifting  up  her  hands  in  amazement, 
and  bringing  them  down  in  silence,  as  if  what  she  had  to  say  was 
too  big  for  words,  and  could  only  be  expressed  by  pantomime. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Miss  Matty  ?  What  do  you  think  ?  Lady 
Glenmire  is  to  marry — is  to  be  married,  I  mean — Lady  Glenmire — 
Mr.  Hoggins — ^Mr.  Hoggins  is  going  to  marry  Lady  Glenmire !  ** 

"  Marry !  "  said  we.     "  Marry  !   Madness !  " 

"  Marry !  "  said  Miss  Pole,  with  the  decision  that  belonged  to 
her  character.  '^  I  said  marry !  as  you  do  ;  and  I  also  said,  '  What 
a  fool  my  lady  is  going  to  make  of  herself ! '  I  could  have  said 
^Madness ! '  but  I  controlled  myself,  for  it  was  in  a  public  shop 
that  I  heard  of  it.  Where  feminine  delicacy  is  gone  to,  I  don  t 
know  !  You  and  I,  Miss  Matty,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
known  that  our  marriage  was  spoken  of  in  a  grocer's  shop,  in  the 
hearing  of  shopmen !  " 

**  But,"  said  Miss  Matty,  sighing  as  one  recovering  from  a  blow, 
'' perhaps  it  is  not  true.     Perhaps  we  are  doing  her  injustice." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Pole.  **  I  have  taken  care  to  ascertain  that.  I 
went  straight  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  to  borrow  a  cookery  book  which 
I  knew  she  had  ;  and  I  introduced  my  congratulations  d  propos  of 
the  difficulty  gentlemen  must  have  in  housekeeping  ;  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Adam  bridled  up,  and  said  that  she  believed  it  was  true,  though 
how  and  where  I  could  have  heard  it  she  did  not  know.  She  said 
her  brother  and  Lady  Glenmire  had  come  to  an  understanding  at 
last.  *  Understanding !  *  such  a  coarse  word  I  But  my  lady  will  have 
to  come  down  to  many  a  want  of  refinement.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Hoggins  sups  on  bread-and-cheese  and  beer  every  night." 

"Marry!"  said  Miss  Matty  once  again.  "Well!  I  never 
thought  of  it.  Two  people  that  we  know  going  to  be  married. 
It's  coming  very  near  I " 

"So  near  that  my  heart  stopped  beating,  when  I  heard  of  it, 
while  you  might  have  counted  twelve,"  said  Miss  Pole. 

"  One  does  not  know  whose  turn  may  come  next.  Here,  in 
Cranford,  poor  Lady  Glenmire  might  have  thought  herself  safe," 
said  Miss  Matty,  with  a  gentle  pity  in  her  tones. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Ml«»8  Pole,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Don't  you 
remember  poor  dear  Captain  Brown's  song  '  Tibbie  Fowler,'  and 

the  line— 

Set  her  on  the  Tintock  Tap, 

The  wind  will  blaw  a  man  till  her." 
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"  That  was  because  *  Tibbie  Fowler '  was  rich,  I  think." 

"  Well !  there  is  a  kind  of  attraction  abont  I^y  Glenmire  that 
I,  for  one,  should  be  ashamed  to  have." 

I  put  in  my  wonder.  ''But  how  can  she  have  fancied  Mr. 
Hoggins  1    I  am  not  surprised  tibat  Mr.  Hoggins  has  liked  her." 

"Oh !  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Hoggins  is  rich,  and  very  pleasant- 
looking,"  said  Miss  Matty,  ''and  very  good-tempered  and  kind- 
b«*arted." 

"  She  has  married  for  an  establishment,  that's  it.  I  suppose 
she  takes  the  surgery  with  it,"  said  Miss  Pole,  with  a  little  dry 
laugh  at  her  own  joke.  But,  like  many  people  who  think  they 
have  made  a  severe  and  sarcastic  speech,  which  yet  is  clever  of  itis 
kind,  she  began  to  relax  in  her  grimness  from  the  moment  when 
she  made  this  allusion  to  the  surgery  ;  and  we  turned  to  speculate 
on  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Jamieson  would  receive  the  news.  The 
person  whom  she  had  left  in  charge  of  her  house  to  keep  off  follow- 
ers from  her  maids  to  set  up  a  follower  of  her  own !  And  that 
follower  a  man  whom  Mrs.  Jamieson  had  tabooed  as  vulgar,  and 
inadmissible  to  Cranford  society,  not  merely  on  account  of  his 
name,  but  because  of  his  voice,  his  complexion,  his  boots,  smell- 
ing of  the  stable,  and  himself,  smelling  of  drugs.  Had  he  ever 
been  to  see  Lady  Glenmire  at  Mrs.  Jamieson's  ?  Chloride  of  lime 
would  not  purify  the  house  in  its  owner's  estimation  if  he  had.  Or 
had  their  interviews  been  confined  to  the  occasional  meetings  in 
the  chamber  of  the  poor  sick  conjuror,  to  whom,  with  all  our  sense 
of  the  mSsalMcmce,  we  could  not  help  allowing  that  they  had  both 
been  exceedingly  kind  ?  And  now  it  turned  out  that  a  servant  of 
Mrs.  Jamieson's  had  been  ill,  and  Mr.  Hoggins  had  been  attending 
her  for  some  weeks.  So  the  wolf  had  got  into  the  fold,  and  now 
he  was  canying  off  the  shepherdess.  What  would  Mrs.  Jamieson 
say  ?  We  looked  into  the  darkness  of  futurity  as  a  child  gazes 
after  a  rocket  up  in  the  cloudy  sky,  full  of  wondering  expectation 
of  the  rattle,  the  discharge,  and  the  brilliant  shower  of  sparks  and 
light.  Then  we  brought  ourselves  down  to  earth  and  the  present 
time  by  questioning  each  other  (being  all  equally  ignorant,  and  all 
equally  without  the  slightest  data  to  build  any  conclusions  upon) 
as  to  when  it  would  take  place  ?  Where  ?  How  much  a  year 
Mr.  Hoggins  had  ?  Whether  she  would  drop  her  title  ?  And  how 
Martha  and  the  other  correct  servants  in  Cranford  would  ever  be 
brought  to  announce  a  married  couple  as  Lady  Glenmire  and  Mr. 
Hoggins  ?  But  would  they  be  visited  ?  Would  Mrs.  Jamieson  let 
us  ?  Or  must  we  choose  between  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Jamieson 
and  the  degraded  Lady  Glenmire  ?  We  all  liked  Lady  Glenmire 
the  best.  Sne  was  bright,  and  kind,  and  sociable,  and  agreeable  ; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  dull,  and  inerfc,  and  pompous,  and  tiresome. 
But  we  had  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  latter  so  Ions,  that  it 
s  emed  like  a  kind  of  £sloyalty  now  even  to  meditate  disobedience 
to  the  prohibition  we  anticipated. 

Mrs.  Forrester  surprised  us  in  our  darned  caps  and  patched 
collars  ;  and  we  forgot  all  about  them  in  our  eagerness  to  see  hoTv 
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she  would  bear  the  information,  which  we  honourably  left  to  Miss 
Pole  to  impart,  although,  if  we  had  been  inclined  to  take  unfair 
advantage,  we  might  have  rushed  in  ourselves,  for  she  had  a  most 
out-of-place  fit  of  coughing  for  five  minutes  after  Mrs.  Forrester 
entered  the  room.  I  shall  never  forget  the  imploring  expression  of 
her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  us  over  her  pocket-handkerchief.  They 
said,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak,  ''Don't  let  nature  deprive  me 
of  tiie  'treasure  which  is  mine,  although  for  a  time  I  can  make  no 
use  of  it."    And  we  did  not. 

Mrs.  Forrester's  surprise  was  equal  to  ours  ;  and  her  sense  of 
injury  rather  greater,  because  she  had  to  feel  for  her  Order,  and 
saw  more  fully  than  we  could  do  how  such  conduct  brought  stains 
on  the  aristocracy. 

When  she  and  Miss  Pole  left  us  we  endeavoured  to  subside  into 
calmness  ;  but  Miss  Matty  was  really  upset  by  the  intelligence  she 
had  heard.  She  reckoned  it  up,  and  it  was  more  than  fifteen  years 
nnoe  she  had  heard  of  any  of  her  acquaintance  going  to  be  married, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Miss  Jessie  Brown ;  and,  as  she  said, 
it  gave  her  quite  a  shock,  and  made  her  feel  as  if  she  could  not 
think  what  would  happen  next. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  fancy  of  mine,  or  a  real  fact,  but  I 
have  noticed  that,  just  after  the  announcement  of  an  engagement 
in  any  set,  the  unmarried  ladies  in  that  set  flutter  out  in  an  unusual 
gaiety  and  newness  of  dress,  as  much  as  to  say,  in  a  tacit  and  un- 
conscious manner,  ''  We  also  are  spinsters."  Miss  Matty  and  Miss 
Pole  talked  and  thought  more  about  bonnets,  gowns,  caps,  and 
shawls,  during  the  fortnight  that  succeeded  this  call,  than  I  had 
known  them  do  for  years  before.  But  it  might  be  the  spring 
weather,  for  it  was  a  warm  and  pleasant  March  ;  and  merinoes  and 
beavers,  and  woollen  materials  of  all  sorts  were  but  ungracious 
receptacles  of  the  bright  sun's  glancing  rays.  It  had  not  been 
Lady  Glenmire's  dress  that  had  won  Mr.  Hoggins's  heart,  for  she 
went  about  on  her  errands  of  kindness  more  shabby  than  ever. 
Although  in  the  hurried  giimpses  I  caught  of  her  at  church  or  else- 
where iSie  appeared  rather  io  shun  meeting  any  of  her  friends,  her 
face  seemed  to  have  almost  something  of  the  flush  of  youth  in  it ; 
her  lips  looked  redder  and  more  trembling  full  than  in  their  old 
compressed  state,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  on  all  things  with  a  lingering 
light,  as  if  she  was  leaiTiing  to  love  Cranford  and  its  belongings. 
lor.  Hoggins  looked  broad  and  radiant,  and  creaked  up  the  middle 
aisle  at  church  in  a  bran-new  pair  of  top-boots — an  audible,  as  well 
as  visible,  sign  of  his  purposed  change  of  state  ;  for  the  tradition 
went,  that  the  boots  he  had  worn  till  now  were  the  identical  pair 
in  which  he  first  set  out  on  his  rounds  in  Cranford  twenty-five 
years  ago  ;  only  they  had  been  new-pieced,  high  and  low,  top  and 
bottom,  heel  and  sole,  black  leather  and  brown  leather,  more  times 
than  any  one  could  telL 

None  of  the  ladies  in  Cranford  chose  to  sanction  the  marriage 
by  congratulating  either  of  the  parties.  We  wished  to  ignore  the 
whole  aflJEur  until  our  liege  lady,  Mrs.  Jamieaon,  returned.     Till 
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she  came  back  to  give  us  our  cue,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  better 
to  consider  the  engagement  in  the  same  light  as  the  Queen  of 
Spain's  legs — facts  which  certainly  existed,  but  the  less  said  about 
the  better.  This  restraint  upon  our  tongues — ^for  you  see  if  we  did 
not  speak  about  it  to  any  of  the  parties  concern^,  how  could  *we 
get  answers  to  the  questions  that  we  longed  to  ask  ? — ^was  beginning 
to  be  irksome,  and  our  idea  of  the  dignity  of  silence  was  paling 
before  our  curiosity,  when  another  direction  was  given  to  our 
thoughts,  by  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  principal  shop- 
keeper of  Cranford,  who  ranged  the  trades  from  grocer  and  cheese- 
monger to  man-milliner,  as  occasion  required,  that  the  Spring 
Fashions  were  arrived,  and  would  be  exhibited  on  the  following 
Tuesday  at  his  rooms  in  High  Street.  Now  Miss  Matty  had  been 
only  waiting  for  this  before  buying  herself  a  new  silk  gown.  I  had 
offered,  it  is  true,  to  send  to  Drumble  for  patterns,  but  she  had 
rejected  my  proposal,  gently  implying  that  she  had  not  forgotten 
her  disappointment  about  the  sea-green  turban.  I  was  thankful 
that  I  was  on  the  spot  now,  to  counteract  the  dazzling  fascination 
of  any  yellow  or  scarlet  silk. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  here  about  myself.  I  have  spoken 
of  my  father's  old  friendship  for  the  Jenkyns  family ;  indeed, 
I  am  not  sure  if  there  was  not  some  distant  relationship.  He 
had  willingly  allowed  me  to  remain  all  the  winter  at  Cranford,  in 
consideration  of  a  letter  which  Miss  Matty  had  written  to  him 
about  the  time  of  the  panic,  in  which  I  suspect  she  had  exaggerated 
my  powers  and  my  bravery  as  a  defender  of  the  house.  But  now 
that  the  days  were  longer  and  more  cheerful,  he  was  beginning  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  my  return  ;  and  I  only  delayed  in  a  sort  of 
odd  forlorn  hope  that  if  I  could  obtain  any  clear  information,  I 
might  make  the  account  given  by  the  signora  of  the  Aga  Jenkyns 
tally  with  that  of  "  poor  Peter,"  his  appearance  and  disappearance, 
which  I  had  winnowed  out  of  the  conversation  of  Miss  Pole  and 
Mrs.  Forrester. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
STOPPED    PAYMENT. 


The  very  Tuesday  morning  on  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  going  to 
show  the  fashions,  the  post-woman  brought  two  letters  to  the  house. 
I  say  the  post-woman,  but  I  should  say  the  postman's  wife.  He 
was  a  lame  shoemaker,  a  very  clean,  honest  man,  much  respected 
in  the  town  ;  but  he  never  brought  the  letters  round  except  on  un- 
usual occasions,  such  as  Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday ;  and  on 
those  days  the  letters,  which  should  have  been  delivered  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon,  for  every  one  liked  poor  Thomas,  and  gave  him  a  wel- 
come on  these  festive  occasions.     He  used  to  say,  '^  He  was  welly 
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stawed  wi*  eafcing)  for  there  were  three  or  four  houses  where  nowt 
would  serve  *em  but  he  must  share  in  their  breakfast ; "  and  by  the 
time  he  had  done  his  last  breakfast,  he  came  to  some  other  friend 
who  was  beginning  dinner ;  but  come  what  might  in  the  way  of 
temptation,  Tom  was  always  sober,  civil,  and  smiling  ;  and,  as  Miss 
Jenkyns  used  to  say,  it  was  a  lesson  in  patience^  that  she  doubted 
not  would  call  out  that  precious  quality  in  some  minds,  where,  but 
for  Thomas,  it  might  have  lain  dormant  and  undiscovered.  Pa- 
tience was  certainly  very  dormant  in  Miss  Jenkyns's  mind.  She  was 
always  expecting  letters,  and  always  drumming  on  the  table  till  the 
post- woman  had  called  or  gone  past.  On  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  she  drummed  from  bres^ast  till  church,  from  church-time 
till  two  o'clock — unless  when  the  fire  wanted  stirring,  when  she  in- 
variably knocked  down  the  fire-irons,  and  scolded  Sliss  Matty  for 
it.  But  equally  certain  was  the  hearty  welcome  and  the  good 
dinner  for  Thomas  ;  Miss  Jenkyns  standing  over  him  like  a  bold 
dragoon,  questioning  him  as  to  his  children — what  they  were  doing 
^— what  school  they  went  to  ;  upbraiding  him  if  another  was  likely 
to  make  its  appearance,  but  sending  even  the  little  babies  the  shil- 
ling and  the  mince-pie  which  was  her  gift  to  all  the  children,  with 
half-a-crown  in  addition  for  both  father  and  mother.  The  post  was 
not  half  of  so  much  consequence  to  dear  Miss  Matty  ;  but  not  for 
the  world  would  she  have  diminished  Thomas's  welcome  and  his 
dole,  though  I  could  see  that  she  felt  rather  shy  over  the  ceremony^ 
which  had  been  regarded  by  Miss  Jenkyns  as  a  glorious  opportu 
nity  for  giving  advice  and  benefiting  her  fellow-creatures.  Miss 
Matty  would  steal  the  money  all  in  a  lump  into  his  hand,  as  if  she 
were  ashamed  of  herself.  Miss  Jenkyns  gave  him  each  individual 
coin  separate,  with  a  **  There !  that's  for  yourself  ;  that's  for  Jenny," 
&c.  Miss  Matty  would  even  beckon  Martha  out  of  the  kitchen 
while  he  ate  his  food  :  and  once,  to  my  knowledge,  winked  at  its 
rapid  disappearance  into  a  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchief.  Miss 
Jenkyns  almost  scolded  him  if  he  did  not  leave  a  clean  plate,  how- 
ever heaped  it  might  have  been,  and  gave  an  injunction  with  every 
mouthful. 

I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  the  two  letters  that  awaited 
us  on  the  breakfast-table  that  Tuesday  morning.  Mine  was  from 
my  father.  Miss  Matty's  was  printed.  My  father's  was  just  a 
man's  letter ;  I  mean  it  was  very  dull,  and  gave  no  information 
beyond  that  he  was  well,  that  they  had  had  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
that  trade  was  very  stagnant,  and  there  were  many  disagreeable 
rumours  afloat.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  whether  Miss  Matty 
still  retained  her  shares  in  the  Town  and  County  Bank,  as  there 
were  very  unpleasant  reports  about  it ;  though  nothing  more  than 
he  had  always  foreseen,  and  had  prophesied  to  Miss  Jenkyns  years 
ago,  when  she  would  invest  their  little  property  in  it — ^the  only  un- 
wise step  that  clever  woman  had  ever  taken,  to  his  knowledge  (the 
only  time  she  ever  acted  against  his  advice,  I  knew).  However,  if 
anything  had  gone  wrong,  of  course  I  was  not  to  think  of  leaving 
MiBs  Matty  while  I  oould  be  of  any  use,  &e. 
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"  Who  is  your  letter  from,  my  dear  ?  Mine  is  a  very  civil  invi- 
tation,  signed  '  Edwin  Wilson,'  asking  me  to  attend  an  important 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Town  and  County  Bank,  to  be 
held  in  Drumble,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-first.  I  am  sure,  it  is 
very  attentive  of  them  to  remember  me." 

I  did  not  like  to  hear  of  this  *^  important  meeting,"  for,  though 
I  did  not  know  much  about  business,  I  feared  it  confirmed  what  my 
father  said  :  however,  I  thought,  ill  news  always  came  fast  enough, 
so  I  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  my  alarm,  and  merely  told  her 
that  my  father  was  well,  and  sent  hu  kind  regards  to  her.  She 
kept  turning  over  and  admiring  her  letter.    At  last  she  spoke — 

''I  remember  their  sending  one  to  Deborah  just  like  this  ;  but 
that  I  did  not  wonder  at,  for  everyoody  knew  she  was  so  clear- 
headed. I  am  afraid  I  could  not  help  them  much;  indeed,  if 
they  came  to  accounts,  I  should  be  quite  in  the  way,  for  I  never 
could  do  sums  in  my  head.  Deborah,  I  know,  rather  wished  to  go, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  order  a  new  bonnet  for  the  occasion ;  but 
when  the  time  came  she  had  a  bad  cold  ;  so  they  sent  her  a  very 
polite  account  of  what  they  had  done.  Chosen  a  director,  I  think 
it  was.  Do  you  think  they  want  me  to  help  them  to  choose  a 
director  ?    I  am  sure  I  should  choose  your  father  at  once." 

^*  My  father  has  no  shares  in  the  bank,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  remember.  He  objected  very  much  to  Deborah's 
buying  any,  I  believe.  But  she  was  quite  the  woman  of  business, 
and  always  judged  for  herself ;  and  here,  you  see,  they  have  paid 
eight  per  cent,  all  these  years." 

It  was  a  very  uncomfortable  subject  to  me,  with  my  half-know- 
ledge ;  so  I  thought  I  would  change  the  conversation,  and  I  asked 
at  what  time  she  thought  we  had  better  go  and  see  the  fashions. 
*'  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  ''the  thing  is  this  :  it  is  not  etiquette 
to  go  till  after  twelve  ;  but  then,  you  see,  all  Cranford  will  be  there, 
and  one  does  not  like  to  be  too  curious  about  dress  and  trimmings 
and  caps  with  all  the  world  looking  on.  It  is  never  genteel  to  be 
over-curious  on  these  occasions.  Deborah  had  the  knack  of  always 
looking  as  if  the  latest  fashion  was  nothing  new  to  her ;  a  manner 
she  had  caught  from  Lady  Arley,  who  did  see  all  the  new  modes  in 
London,  you  know.  So  I  thought  we  would  just  slip  down  this 
morning,  soon  after  breakfast — ^for  I  do  want  half  a  pound  of  tea— 
and  then  we  could  go  up  and  examine  the  things  at  our  leisure,  and 
see  exactly  how  my  new  silk  gown  must  be  made  ;  and  then,  after 
twelve,  we  could  go  with  our  minds  disengaged,  and  free  from 
thoughts  of  dress." 

We  began  to  talk  of  Miss  Matty's  new  silk  gown.  I  discovered 
that  it  would  be  really  the  first  time  in  her  iSie  that  she  had  had 
to  choose  anything  of  consequence  for  herself :  for  Miss  Jenkyns 
had  always  been  the  more  decided  character,  whatever  her  taste 
might  have  been ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  such  people  carry  the 
world  before  them  by  the  mere  force  of  will.  Miss  Matty  antici- 
pated the  sight  of  the  glossy  folds  with  as  much  delight  as  if  the 
five  sovereigns,  set  apart  for  the  purchase,  could  buy  all  the  silks 
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in  the  shop  ;  and  (remembering  my  own  loss  of  two  hours  in  a  toy- 
shop before  I  conid  tell  on  what  wonder  to  spend  a  silver  three- 
pence) I  was  very  glad  that  we  were  going  early,  that  dear  Miss 
Matty  might  have  leisure  for  the  delights  of  perplexity. 

If  a  happy  sei-green  could  be  met  with,  the  gown  was  to  be  sea- 
green  :  if  not,  she  inclined  to  maize,  and  I  to  s3ver  grey  ;  and  we 
discussed  the  requisite  number  of  breadths  until  we  arrived  at  the 
shop-door.  We  wore  to  buy  the  tea,  select  the  silk,  and  then 
clamber  up  the  iron  corkscrew  stairs  that  led  into  what  was  once  a 
)oft,  though  now  a  fashion  show-room. 

The  young  men  at  Mr.  Johnson's  had  on  their  best  looks,  and 
their  best  cravats,  and  pivoted  themselves  over  the  counter  with 
surprising  activity.  They  wanted  to  show  us  upstairs  at  once  ;  but 
on  the  principle  of  business  hrst  and  pleasure  afterwards,  we  stayed 
to  purchase  the  tea.  Here  Miss  Matty's  absence  of  mind  betrayed 
itself.  If  she  was  made  aware  that  she  had  been  drinking  green  tea 
at  any  time,  she  always  thought  it  her  duty  to  lie  awake  half  through 
the  night  afterward  (I  have  known  her  taJ^e  it  in  ignorance  many  a 
time  without  such  effects),  and  consequently  green  tea  was  pro- 
hibited the  house  ;  yet  to-day  she  herself  asked  for  the  obnoxious 
article,  under  the  impression  that  she  was  talking  about  the  silk. 
However,  the  mistake  was  soon  rectified  ;  and  then  the  silks  were 
unrolled  in  good  truth.  By  this  time  the  shop  was  pretty  well 
hlled,  for  it  was  Cranford  market-day,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
and  country  people  from  the  neighbourhood  round  came  in,  sleeking 
down  their  hair,  and  glancing  shyly  about,  from  under  their  eyelids, 
as  anxious  to  take  back  some  notion  of  the  unusual  gaiety  to  the 
mistress  or  the  lasses  at  home,  and  yet  feeling  that  they  were 
out  of  place  among  the  smart  shopmen  and  gay  shawls  and  summer 
prints.  One  honest-looking  man,  however,  made  his  way  up  to 
the  counter  at  which  we  stood,  and  boldly  asked  to  look  at  a  shawl 
or  two.  The  other  country  folk  confined  themselves  to  the  grocery 
side ;  but  our  neighbour  was  evidently  too  full  of  some  kind  in- 
tention towards  mistress,  wife,  or  daughter,  to  be  shy  ;  and  it  soon 
became  a  question  with  me,  whether  he  or  Miss  Matty  would  keep 
their  shopman  the  longest  time.  He  thought  each  shawl  more 
beautiful  than  the  last ;  and,  as  for  Miss  Matty,  she  smiled  and 
sighed  over  each  fresh  bale  that  was  brought  out ;  one  colour  set 
off  another,  and  the  heap  together  would,  as  she  said,  make  even 
the  rainbow  look  poor. 

''  I  am  afraid,''  said  she,  hesitating,  *'  whichever  I  choose  I  shall 
wish  I  had  taken  another.  Look  at  i^is  lovely  crimson  !  it  would 
be  so  warm  in  winter.  But  spring  is  coming  on,  you  know.  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  gown  for  every  season,"  said  she,  dropping  her 
voice — as  we  all  did  in  Cranford  whenever  we  talked  of  anything 
we  wished  for  but  could  not  afibrd.  **  However,"  she  continued, 
in  a  louder  and  more  cheerful  tone,  '*  it  would  give  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  take  care  of  them  if  I  had  them  ;  so,  I  think,  111  only 
take  one.    But  which  must  it  be,  my  dear  1  *' 
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And  now  she  hovered  over  a  lilac  with  yellow  spots,  while  I 
pulled  out  a  quiet  sage-green  that  had  faded  into  insignificance 
under  the  more  brilliant  colours,  but  which  was  nevertheless  a  good 
silk  in  its  humble  way.  Our  attention  was  called  off  to  our  neigh- 
bour. He  had  chosen  a  shawl  of  about  thirty  shillings'  value  ;  and 
his  face  looked  broadly  happy,  under  the  anticipation,  no  doubt, 
of  the  pleasant  surprise  he  should  give  to  some  Molly  or  Jenny  at 
home  ;  he  had  tugged  a  leathern  purse  out  of  his  breeches-pocket, 
and  had  offered  a  five-pound  note  in  payment  for  the  shawl,  and 
for  some  paixsels  which  had  been  brought  round  to  him  from  the 
grocery  counter  ;  and  it  was  just  at  this  point  that  he  attracted  our 
notice.  The  shopman  was  examining  the  note  with  a  puzzled, 
doubtful  air. 

**  Town  and  County  Bank !  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  but  I  believe 
we  have  received  a  warning  against  notes  issued  by  this  bonk  only 
this  morning.  I  will  just  step  and  ask  Mr.  Johnson,  sir  ;  but  I'm 
afraid  I  must  trouble  you  for  payment  in  cash,  or  in  a  note  of  a 
different  bank." 

I  never  saw  a  man's  countenance  fall  so  suddenly  into  dismay 
and  bewilderment.     It  was  almost  piteous  to  see  the  rapid  change. 

*'  Dang  it !  "  said  he,  striking  his  fist  down  on  the  table,  as  if 
to  try  which  was  the  harder,  *'  the  chap  talks  as  if  notes  and  gold 
were  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up. " 

Miss  Matty  had  forgotten  her  silk  gown  in  her  interest  for  the 
man.  I  don't  think  she  had  caught  the  name  of  the  bank,  and  in 
my  nervous  cowardice  I  was  anxious  that  she  should  not ;  and  so 
I  began  admiring  the  yellow-spotted  lilac  gown  that  I  had  been 
utterly  condemning  only  a  minute  before.     But  it  was  of  no  use. 

*'  What  bank  was  it  ?  I  mean,  what  bank  did  your  note  belong 
to?" 

* '  Town  and  County  Bank- " 

''Let  me  see  it,"  said  she  quietly  to  the  shopman,  gently 
taking  it  out  of  his  hand,  as  he  brought  it  back  to  return  it  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  very  sorry,  but,  from  information  he  had 
received,  the  notes  issued  by  that  bank  were  little  better  than 
waste  paper. 

''  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Miss  Matty  to  me  in  a  low  voice. 
"  That  is  our  bank,  is  it  not  ? — the  Town  and  County  Bank  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  **  This  lilac  silk  will  just  match  the  ribbons  in 
your  new  cap,  I  believe,"  I  continued,  holding  up  the  folds  so  as 
to  catch  the  light,  and  wishing  that  the  man  would  make  haste  and 
be  gone,  and  yet  having  a  new  wonder,  that  had  only  just  sprung 
up,  how  far  it  was  wise  or  right  in  me  to  allow  Miss  Matty  to  make 
this  expensive  purchase,  if  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  really  so 
bad  as  the  refusal  of  the  note  implied. 

But  Miss  Matty  put  on  the  soft  dignified  manner  peculiar  to 
her,  rarely  used,  and  yet  which  became  her  so  well,  and  laying  her 
hand  gently  on  mine,  she  said  : 

<<  Never  mind  the  silks  for  a  few  minutes,  dear.     I  don't  under- 
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Btand  you,  sir, "  turning  now  to  the  shopman,  who  had  been  attending 
to  the  farmer.     "  Is  this  a  forged  note  ? " 

'  *  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  It  is  a  true  note  of  its  kind  ;  but  you  see, 
ma'am,  it  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  and  there  are  reports  out  that  it  is 
hkely  to  break.  Mr.  Johnson  is  only  doing  his  duty,  ma'am,  as  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Dobson  knows." 

But  Mr.  Dobson  could  not  respond  to  the  appealing  bow  b]^ 
any  answering  smile.  He  was  turning  the  note  absently  over  in 
his  fingers,  looking  gloomily  enough  at  the  parcel  containing  the 
lately-chosen  shawL 

"  It's  hard  upon  a  poor  man,"  said  he,  ''  as  earns  every  farthing 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  However,  there's  no  help  for  it.  You 
must  take  back  your  shawl,  my  man  ;  Lizzie  must  do  on  with  her 
cloak  for  a  while.  And  yon  figs  for  the  little  ones — ^I  promised 
them  to  'em— I'll  take  them ;  but  the  'baoco,  and  the  other 
things " 

**  I  will  give  you  five  sovereigns  for  your  note,  my  good  man," 
said  Miss  Matty.  '^  I  think  there  is  some  great  mistake  about  it, 
for  I  am  one  of  the  shareholders,  and  I'm  sure  they  would  have 
told  me  if  things  had  not  been  going  on  right." 

The  shopman  whispered  a  word  or  two  across  the  table  to  Miss 
Matty.     She  looked  at  him  with  a  dubious  air. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  she.  "  But  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 
business  ;  I  only  know  tiiat  if  it  is  going  to  fail,  and  if  honest 
people  are  to  lose  their  money  because  they  have  taken  our  notes — 
I  can't  explain  myself,"  said  she,  suddenly  becoming  aware  that 
she  had  got  into  a  long  sentence  with  four  people  for  audience ; 
"  only  I  would  rather  exchange  my  gold  for  the  note,  if  you  please," 
turning  to  the  farmer,  "  and  then  you  can  take  your  wife  the  shawl. 
It  is  only  going  without  my  gown  a  few  day^  longer,"  she  continued, 
speaking  to  me.  ''Then,  I  have  no  doubt,  everything  will  be 
cleared  up. " 

"  But  if  it  is  cleared  up  the  wrong  way  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  then  it  will  only  have  been  common  honesty  in  me,  as 
a  shareholder,  to  have  given  this  good  man  the  money.  I  am 
quite  clear  about  it  in  my  own  mind  ;  but,  you  know,  I  can  never 
speak  quite  as  comprehensibly  as  others  can  ;  only  you  must  give 
me  your  note,  Mr.  Dobson,  if  you  please,  and  go  on  with  your 
purchases  with  these  sovereigns. " 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  silent  gratitude — ^too  awkward  to 
put  his  thanks  into  words  ;  but  he  hung  back  for  a  minute  or  two, 
fumbling  with  his  note. 

''  I'm  loth  to  make  another  one  lose  instead  of  me,  if  it  is  a  loss; 
but,  you  see,  five  pounds  is  a  deal  of  money  to  a  man  with  a 
family  ;  and,  as  you  say,  ten  to  one  in  a  day  or  two  the  note  will 
be  as  good  as  gold  again. " 

**  No  hope  of  that,  my  friend,"  said  the  shopman. 

"The  more  reason  why  I  should  take  it,"  said  Miss  Matty, 
quietly.  She  pushed  her  sovereigns  towards  the  man,  who  slowly 
laid  his  note  down  in  exchange.     **  Thank  you.     I  will  wait  a  day 
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or  two  before  I  ptjchase  any  of  these  silks  ;  perhaps  you  will  then 
have  a  greater  choice.     My  dear,  will  you  come  upstairs  t " 

We  inspected  the  fashions  with  as  minute  and  curious  an  interest 
as  if  the  gown  to  be  made  after  them  had  been  bought.  I  could 
not  see  that  the  little  event  in  the  shop  below  had  in  the  least 
damped  Miss  Matty's  curiosity  as  to  the  make  of  sleeves  or  the  sit 
of  skirts.  She  once  or  twice  exchanged  congratulations  with  me  on 
our  private  and  leisurely  view  of  the  bonnets  and  shawls ;  but  I 
was,  all  the  time,  not  ao  sure  that  our  examination  was  so  utterly 
private,  for  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  figure  dodging  behind  the  cloaks 
and  mantles  ;  and,  by  a  dexterous  move,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Pole,  also  in  morning  costume  (the  principal  feature  of  which 
was  her  being  without  teeth,  and  wearing  a  veil  to  conceal  the  de- 
ficiency), come  on  the  same  errand  as  ourselves.  But  she  quickly 
took  her  departure,  because,  as  she  said,  she  had  a  bad  heskdache, 
and  did  not  feel  herself  up  to  conversation. 

As  we  came  down  through  the  shop,  the  civil  Mr.  Johnson  was 
awaiting  us  ;  he  had  been  informed  of  the  exchange  of  the  note  for 
gold,  and  with  much  good  feeling  and  real  kindness,  but  with  a 
little  want  of  tact,  he  wished  to  condole  with  Miss  Matty,  and  im- 
press upon  her  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  could  only  hope  that 
he  had  heard  an  exaggerated  rumour,  for  he  said  that  her  shares 
were  worse  than  nothing,  and  that  the  bank  could  not  pay  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pound.  I  was  glad  that  Miss  Matty  seemed  still  a  little 
incredulous  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  how  much  of  this  was  real  or  as- 
sumed, with  that  self-control  which  seemed  habitual  to  ladies  of 
Miss  Matty's  standing  in  Cranford,  who  would  have  thought  their 
dignity  compromised  by  the  slightest  expression  of  surprise,  dismay, 
or  any  similar  feeling  to  an  inferior  in  station,  or  in  a  public  shop. 
However,  we  walked  home  very  silently.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I 
believe  I  was  rather  vexed  and  annoyed  at  Miss  Matty's  conduct  in 
taking  the  note  to  herself  so  decidedly.  I  had  so  set  my  heart 
upon  her  having  a  new  silk  gown,  which  she  wanted  sadly ;  in 
general  she  was  so  undecided  anybody  might  turn  her  round  ;  in 
this  case  I  had  felt  that  it  was  no  use  attempting  it,  but  I  was  not 
the  less  put  out  at  the  result. 

Somehow,  after  twelve  o'clock,  we  both  acknowledged  to  a  sated 
curiosity  about  the  fashions,  and  to  a  certain  fatigue  of  body  (which 
was,  in  fact,  depression  of  mind)  that  indisposed  us  to  go  out  again. 
But  still  we  never  spoke  of  the  note  ;  till,  all  at  once,  something 
possessed  me  to  ask  Miss  Matty  if  she  would  think  it  her  duty  to 
offer  sovereigns  for  all  the  notes  of  the  Town  and  County  Bank  she 
met  with  ?  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  the  minute  I  had 
said  it.  She  looked  up  rather  sadly,  and  as  if  I  had  thrown  a  new 
perplexity  into  her  already  distressed  mind  ;  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  she  did  not  speak.  Then  she  said — my  own  dear  Miss  Matty 
^without  a  shade  of  reproach  in  her  voice  : 

"My  dear ;  I  never  feel  as  if  my  mind  was  what  people  call 
very  strong  ;  and  it's  often  hard  enough  work  for  me  to  settle  what 
1  outrht  to  do  with  the  case  right  before  me.     I  was  veiy  tliankfol 
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io — I  was  very  thankful,  that  I  saw  my  duty  this  morning,  with 
fche  poor  man  standing  by  me  ;  but  it's  rather  a  strain  upon  me  to 
keep  thinking  and  thinking  what  I  should  do  if  such  and  such  e 
thing  happened ;  and,  I  believe,  I  had  rather  wait  and  see  what 
really  does  come ;  and  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  be  helped  then,  if  1 
don't  fidget  myself,  and  get  too  anxious  beforehand.  You  know, 
love,  I'm  not  like  Deborah.  If  Deborah  had  lived,  I've  no  doubt 
she  would  have  seen  after  them,  before  they  had  got  themselves 
into  this  state." 

We  had  neither  of  us  much  appetite  for  dinner,  though  we  tried 
to  talk  cheerfully  about  indifferent  things.  When  we  returned  into 
the  drawing-room,  Miss  Matty  unlocked  her  desk  and  began  to  look 
over  her  account-books.  I  was  so  penitent  for  what  I  had  said  in 
the  morning,  that  I  did  not  choose  to  take  \rpoD.  myself  the  pre- 
sumption to  suppose  that  I  could  assist  her  ;  I  rather  left  her  alone, 
as,  with  puzzled  brow,  her  eye  followed  her  pen  up  and  down  the 
ruled  page.  By  and  by  she  shut  the  book,  locked  her  desk,  and 
came  and  drew  a  chair  to  mine,  where  I  sat  in  moody  sorrow  over 
the  fire.  I  stole  my  hand  into  hers  ;  she  clasped  it,  but  did  not 
speak  a  word.  At  last  she  said,  with  forced  composure  in  her  voice, 
"  If  that  bank  goes  wrong,  I  shall  lose  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  a-year  ;  I  shall  only  have 
thirteen  pounds  a-year  left."  I  squeezed  her  hand  hard  and  tight. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Presently  (it  was  too  dark  to  see  her 
face)  I  felt  her  fingers  work  convulsively  in  my  grasp  ;  and  I  knew 
she  was  going  to  speak  again.  I  heard  the  sobs  in  her  voice  as  she 
said,  **  I  hope  it's  not  wrong — not  wicked— but,  oh !  I  am  so  glad 
poor  Deborah  is  spared  this.  She  could  not  have  borne  to  come 
down  in  the  world — she  had  such  a  noble,  lofty  spirit." 

This  was  all  she  said  about  the  sister  who  had  insisted  upon  in- 
vesting their  httle  property  in  that  unlucky  bank.  We  were  later  ia 
lighting  the  candle  than  usual  that  night,  and  until  that  light  shamed 
us  into  speaking,  we  sat  together  very  silently  and  sadly. 

However,  we  took  to  our  work  after  tea  with  a  kind  of  forced 
cheerfulness  (which  soon  became  real  as  far  as  it  went),  talking  of 
that  never-ending  wonder.  Lady  Glenmire's  engagement.  Miss 
Matty  was  almost  coming  round  to  think  it  a  good  thing. 

**  I  don't  mean  to  deny  that  men  are  troublesome  in  a  house. 
I  don't  judge  from  my  own  experience,  for  my  father  was  neatness 
itself,  and  wiped  his  shoes  on  coming  in  as  carefiilly  as  any  woman  ; 
but  still  a  man  has  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  what  should  be  done  in 
difficulties,  that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  one  at  hand  ready  to  lean 
upon.  Now,  Lady  Glenmire,  instead  of  being  tossed  about,  and 
wondering  where  she  is  to  settle,  will  be  certain  of  a  home  among 
pleasant  and  kind  people,  such  as  our  good  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  For- 
rester. And  Mr.  Hoggins  is  really  a  very  personable  man  ;  and  as 
for  his  manners,  why,  if  they  are  not  very  polished,  I  have  known 
people  with  very  good  hearts,  and  very  clever  minds  too,  who  were 
not  what  some  people  reckoned  refined,  but  who  were  boi^  true  and 
tender." 
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She  fell  off  into  a  soft  reverie  about  Mr.  Holbrook,  and  I  did  uet 
interrupt  her,  I  was  so  busy  maturing  a  plan  I  had  had  in  my  mind 
for  some  days,  but  which  this  threatened  failure  of  the  bank  had 
brought  to  a  crisis.  That  night,  after  Miss  Matty  went  to  bed,  I 
treaoherously  lighted  the  candle  again,  and  sat  down  in  the  draw- 
ing-room to  compose  a  letter  to  the  Aga  Jenkyns,  a  letter  which 
ifhould  affect  him  if  he  were  Peter,  and  yet  seem  a  mere  statement 
of  dry  facts  if  he  were  a  stranger.  The  church  clock  pealed  out  two 
before  I  had  done. 

The  next  morning  news  came,  both  official  and  otherwise,  thac 
the  Town  and  County  Bank  had  stopped  payment.  Miss  Matty  was 
ruined. 

She  tried  to  speak  quietly  to  me ;  but  when  she  came  to  the 
actual  fact  that  she  woidd  have  but  about  five  shillings  a  week  to 
live  upon,  she  could  not  restrain  a  few  tears. 

"  I  am  not  crying  for  myself,  dear,"  said  she,  wiping  them  away ; 
"  I  believe  I  am  crying  for  the  very  silly  thought  of  how  my  mother 
would  grieve  if  she  could  know ;  she  always  cared  for  us  so  much 
more  than  for  herself.  But  many  a  poor  person  has  less,  and  I  am 
not  very  extravagant,  and,  thank  God,  when  the  neck  of  mutton, 
and  Marfcha's  wages,  and  the  rent  are  paid,  I  have  not  a  farthing 
owing.     Poor  Martha !  I  think  she'll  be  sorry  to  leave  me." 

Miss  Matty  smiled  at  ma  through  her  te^urs,  and  she  would  fain 
have  had  me  see  only  the  smile,  not  the  tears. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
FEIENDS  IN  NEED. 


It  was  an  example  to  me,  and  I  fancy  it  might  be  to  many  others, 
to  see  how  immediately  Miss  Matty  set  about  the  retrenchment 
which  she  knew  to  be  right  under  her  altered  circumstances.  While 
she  went  down  to  speak  to  Martha,  and  break  the  intelligence  to 
her,  I  stole  out  with  my  letter  to  the  Aga  Jenkyns,  and  went  to  the 
signor's  lodgings  to  obtain  the  exact  address.  I  bound  the  signora 
to  secrecy ;  and  indeed  her  military  manners  had  a  degree  of  short- 
ness and  reserve  in  them  which  mskde  her  always  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, except  when  under  the  pressure  of  strong  excitement.  More- 
over (which  made  my  secret  doubly  sure),  the  signor  was  now  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  looking  forward  to  travelling  and  conjuring  again 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  when  he,  his  wife,  and  little  Phoebe  would 
leave  Cranford.  Indeed,  I  found  him  looking  over  a  great  black 
and  red  placard,  in  which  the  Signor  Brunoni's  accomplishments 
were  set  forth,  and  to  which  only  the  name  of  the  town  where  he 
would  next  display  them  was  wanting.  He  and  his  wife  were  so 
much  absorbed  in  deciding  where  the  red  letters  would  come  in  with 
most  effect  (it  might  have  been  the  Rubric  for  that  matter),  that  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  get  my  question  asked  privately,  and 
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not  before  I  had  given  several  decisions,  the  wisdom  of  which  I  ques- 
tioned afterwards  with  equal  sincerity  as  soon  as  the  signor  threw  in 
his  doubts  and  reasons  on  the  important  subject.  At  last  I  got  the 
address,  spelt  by  sound,  and  very  queer  it  looked.  I  dropped  it  in 
the  post  on  my  way  home,  and  then  for  a  minute  T  stood  looking  at 
fche  wooden  pane  with  a  gaping  slit  which  divided  me  from  the  letter 
but  a  moment  ago  in  my  hand.  It  was  gone  from  me  like  life,  never 
to  be  recalled.  It  would  get  tossed  about  on  the  sea,  and  stained 
with  sea- waves  perhaps,  and  be  carried  among  palm-trees,  and 
scented  with  all  tropical  fragrance ;  the  little  piece  of  paper  but  an 
hour  ago  so  familiar  and  commonplace,  had  set  out  on  its  race  to  the 
strange  wild  countries  beyond  the  Ganges !  But  I  could  not  afford 
to  lose  much  time  on  this  speculation.  I  hastened  home,  that  Miss 
Matty  might  not  miss  me.  Martha  opened  the  door  to  me,  her  face 
swollen  with  crying.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  burst  out  afresh, 
and  taking  hold  of  my  arm  she  pulled  me  in,  and  banged  the  door 
to,  in  order  to  ask  me  if  indeed  it  was  all  true  that  Miss  Matty  had 
been  saying. 

"  I'll  never  leave  her!  No ;  I  won't.  I  telled  her  so,  and  said  I 
could  not  think  how  she  could  find  in  her  heart  to  give  me  warning. 
1  could  not  have  had  the  face  to  do  it,  if  I'd  been  her.  I  might  ha' 
been  just  as  good  for  nothing  as  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam's  Rosy,  who  struck 
for  wages  after  living  seven  years  and  a  half  in  one  place.  I  said  I 
was  not  one  to  go  and  serve  Mammon  at  that  rate ;  that  I  knew 
when  I'd  got  a  good  missus,  if  she  didn't  know  when  she'd  got  a 
good  servant " 

"  But,  Martha,"  said  I,  cutting  in  while  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  *but  Martha'  me,"  she  replied  to  my  deprecatory  tone. 

"  Listen  to  reason " 

''  111  not  listen  to  reason,"  she  said,  now  in  full  possession  of 
her  voice,  which  had  been  rather  choked  with  sobbing.  "  Reason 
always  means  what  some  one  else  has  got  to  say.  Now  I  think 
what  I've  got  to  say  is  good  enough  reason  ;  but  reason  or  not, 
1*11  say  it,  and  I'll  stick  to  it.  I've  money  in  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  I've  a  good  stock  of  clothes,  and  I'm  not  going  to  leave  Miss 
Matty.     No,  not  if  she  gives  me  warning  every  hour  in  the  day ! " 

She  put  her  arms  i^imbo,  as  much  as  to  say  she  defied  me  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  could  hardly  tell  how  to  begin  to  remonstrate  with 
her,  so  much  did  I  feel  that  Miss  Matty,  in  her  increasing  infirmity, 
needed  the  attendance  of  this  kind  and  faithful  woman. 

"Well,"  said  I  at  last 

**  I'm  thankful  you  begin  with  *  well !  '  If  you'd  ha'  begun 
with  *  but,'  as  you  did  afore,  I'd  not  ha'  listened  to  you.  Now 
you  may  go  on. " 

"  I  know  you  would  be  a  great  loss  to  Miss  Matty,  Martha " 

**  I  telled  her  so.  A  loss  she'd  never  cease  to  be  sorry  for," 
broke  in  Martha,  triumphantly. 

"  Still,  she  will  have  so  little — so  very  little — to  live  upon,  that 
1  don't  see  just  now  how  she  could  find  you  food — she  will  even  be 
pressed  for  her  own.     I  tell  you  this^  Martha,  because  I  feel  you  are 
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like  a  friend  to  dear  Miss  Matty,  but  you  know  she  might  not  like 
to  have  it  spoken  about." 

Apparently  this  was  even  a  blacker  view  of  the  subject  than 
Miss  Matty  had  presented  to  her,  for  Martha  just  sat  down  on  th« 
first  chair  that  came  to  hand,  and  cried  out  loud  (we  had  been 
standing  in  the  kitchen). 

At  la^t  she  put  her  apron  down,  and  looking  me  earnestly  in 
the  face^  asked,  *  *  Was  that  the  reason  Miss  Matty  wouldn't  order 
a  pudding  to-day?  She  said  she  had  no  great  fancy  for  sweet 
things,  and  you  and  she  would  just  have  a  mutton-chop.  But  I'll 
be  up  to  her.  Never  you  tell,  but  I'll  make  her  a  pudding,  and  a 
pudding  she'll  like,  too,  and  I'll  pay  for  it  myself  ;  so  mind  you 
see  she  eats  it.  Many  a  one  has  been  comforted  in  their  sorrow 
by  seeing  a  good  dish  come  upon  the  table." 

I  was  rather  glad  that  Martha's  energy  had  taken  the  imme- 
diate and  practical  direction  of  pudding-making,  for  it  staved  off 
the  quarrelsome  discussion  as  to  whether  she  should  or  should  not 
leave  Miss  Matty's  service.  She  began  to  tie  on  a  clean  apron, 
and  otherwise  prepare  herself  for  going  to  the  shop  for  the  butter, 
eggs,  and  what  else  she  might  require.  She  would  not  use  a  scrap 
of  the  articles  already  in  the  house  for  her  cookery,  but  went  to  an 
old  tea-pot  in  which  her  private  store  of  money  was  deposited, 
and  took  out  what  she  wanted. 

I  found  Miss  Matty  very  quiet,  and  not  a  little  sad  ;  but  by 
and  by  she  tried  to  smile  for  my  sake.  It  was  settled  that  I  was 
to  write  to  my  father,  and  ask  him  to  come  over  and  hold  a  con- 
sultation, and  as  soon  as  this  letter  was  despatched  we  began  to 
talk  over  future  plans.  Miss  Matty's  idea  was  to  take  a  single 
room,  and  retain  as  much  of  her  furniture  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fit  up  this,  and  sell  the  rest,  and  there  to  quietly  exist  upon 
what  would  remain  after  paying  the  rent.  For  my  part,  I  was 
more  ambitious  and  less  contented.  I  thought  of  all  the  things  by 
which  a  woman,  past  middle  age,  and  with  the  education  common 
to  ladies  fifty  years  ago,  could  earn  or  add  to  a  living  without 
materially  losing  caste ;  but  at  length  I  put  even  this  last  clause 
on  one  side,  and  wondered  what  in  the  world  Miss  Matty  could  do. 

Teaching  was,  of  course,  the  first  thing  that  suggested  itself. 
If  Miss  Matty  could  teach  children  anything,  it  would  throw  her 
among  the  little  elves  in  whom  her  soul  delighted.  I  ran  over  her 
accomplishments.  Once  upon  a  time  I  had  heard  her  say  she  could 
play  **Ah!  vous  dirai-je,  maman?"  on  the  piano,  but  that  was 
long,  long  ago  ;  that  faint  shadow  of  musical  acquirement  had 
died  out  years  before.  She  had  also  once  been  able  to  trace  out 
patterns  very  nicely  for  muslin  embroidery,  by  dint  of  placing  a 
piece  of  silver-paper  over  the  design  to  be  copied,  and  holding 
both  against  the  window-pane  while  she  marked  the  scollop  and 
eyelet-holes.  But  that  was  her  nearest  approach  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  drawing,  and  I  did  not  think  it  wotdd  go  very  far 
Then  again,  as  to  the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education — fancj 
work  and  the  use  of  the  globes — such  as  the  mistress  of  the 
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Ladies'  Seminary,  to  which  all  the  tradespeople  in  Cranford  sent 
their  daughters,  professed  to  teach.  Miss  Matty's  eyes  were 
failing  her,  and  I  doubted  if  she  could  discover  the  number  of 
threads  in  a  worsted-work  pattern*,  or  rightly  appreciate  the 
different  shades  required  for  Queen  Adelaide's  face  in  the  loyal 
wool-work  now  fashionable  in  Cranford.  As  for  the  use  of  the 
globes,  I  had  never  been  able  to  find  it  out  myself,  so  perhaps 
I  was  not  a  good  judge  of  Miss  Matty's  capability  of  instructing 
in  this  branch  of  education  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  equators  and 
tropics,  and  such  mystical  circles,  were  very  imaginary  lines 
indeed  to  her,  and  that  she  looked  upon  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  as 
so  many  remnants  of  the  Black  Art. 

What  she  piqued  herself  upon,  as  arts  in  which  she  excelled, 
was  making  candle-lighters,  or  * '  spills  "  (as  she  preferred  calling 
them),  of  coloured  paper,  cut  so  as  to  resemble  feathers,  and 
knitting  garters  in  a  variety  of  dainty  stitches.  I  had  once  said, 
on  receiving  a  present  of  an  elaborate  pair,  that  I  should  feel 
quite  tempted  to  drop  one  of  them  in  the  street,  in  order  to  have 
it  admired  ;  but  I  found  this  little  joke  (and  it  was  a  very  little 
one)  was  such  a  distress  to  her  sense  of  propriety,  and  was  taken 
with  such  anxious,  earnest  alarm,  lest  the  temptation  might  some 
day  prove  too  strong  for  me,  that  I  quite  regretted  having  ven- 
tured upon  it.  A  present  of  these  delicately-wrought  garters,  a 
bunch  of  gay  "  spills,"  or  a  set  of  cards  on  which  sewing-silk  was 
wound  in  a  mystical  manner,  were  the  well-known  tokens  of  Miss 
Matty's  favour.  But  would  anyone  pay  to  have  their  children 
taught  these  arts  1  or,  indeed,  would  Miss  Matty  seU,  for  filthy 
lucre,  the  knack  and  the  skill  with  which  she  made  trifles  of  value 
to  those  who  loved  her  ? 

I  had  to  come  down  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and,  in 
reading  the  chapter  every  morning,  she  always  coughed  before 
coming  to  long  words.  I  doubted  her  power  of  getting  through  a 
genealogical  chapter,  with  any  number  of  coughs.  Writing  she 
did  well  and  delicately — ^but  spelling !  She  seemed  to  think  that 
the  more  out-of-the-way  this  was,  and  the  more  trouble  it  cost  her, 
the  greater  the  compliment  she  paid  to  her  correspondent ;  and 
words  that  she  would  spell  quite  correctly  in  her  letters  to  me 
became  perfect  enigmas  when  she  wrote  to  my  father. 

No!  there  was  nothing  she  could  teach  to  the  rising  generation 
of  Cranford,  unless  they  had  been  quick  learners  and  ready  imitators 
of  her  patience,  her  humility,  her  sweetness,  her  quiet  contentment 
with  all  that  she  could  not  do.  I  pondered  and  pondered  until 
dinner  was  announced  by  Martha,  with  a  face  all  blubbered  and 
swollen  with  crying. 

Miss  Matty  had  a  few  little  peculiarities  wliich  Martha  was  apt 
to  regard  as  whims  below  her  attention,  and  appeared  to  consider  as 
childish  fancies  of  which  an  old  lady  of  fifty-eight  should  try  and 
cure  herself.  But  to-day  ever3rthing  was  attended  to  with  the  most 
careful  regard.  The  bread  was  cut  to  the  imaginary  pattern  of 
e^Ccellence  that  existed  in  Miss  Matty's  mind,  as  being  the  way 
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which  her  mother  had  preferred,  the  curtain  was  drawn  so  as  to 
exclude  the  dead  brick-wall  of  a  neighbour's  stables,  and  yet  left 
so  as  to  show  every  tender  leaf  of  the  poplar  which  was  bursting 
into  spring  beauty.  Martha's  tone  to  Miss  Matty  was  just  such 
as  that  good,  rough-spoken  servant  usually  kept  sacred  for  little 
children,  and  which  T  had  never  heard  her  use  to  any  grown-up 
person. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  Miss  Matty  about  the  pudding,  and  I  was 
afraid  she  might  not  do  justice  to  it,  for  she  had  evidently  very  little 
appetite  this  day;  so  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  letting  her  into  the 
secret  while  Martha  took  away  the  meat.  Miss  Matty's  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  could  not  speak,  either  to  express  surprise  or 
delight,  when  Martha  returned  bearing  it  aloft,  made  in  the  most 
wonderful  representation  of  a  lion  cmichant  that  ever  was  moulded. 
Martha's  face  gleamed  with  triumph  as  she  set  it  down  before  Miss 
Matty  with  an  exultant  "  There!"  Miss  Matty  wanted  to  speak 
her  thanks,  but  could  not;  so  she  took  Martha's  hand  and  shook  it 
warmly,  which  set  Martha  off  crying,  and  I  myself  could  hardly  keep 
up  the  necessary  composure.  Martha  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  Miss 
Matty  had  to  clear  her  voice  once  or  twice  before  she  could  speak. 
At  last  she  said,  *'  I  should  like  to  keep  this  pudding  under  a  glass 
shade,  my  dear!"  and  the  notion  of  the  lion  couchant,  with  his  cur- 
rant eyes,  being  hoisted  up  to  the  place  of  honour  on  a  mantelpiece, 
tickled  my  hysterical  fancy,  and  I  began  to  laugh,  which  rather  sur- 
prised Miss  Matty. 

''  I  am  sure,  dear,  I  have  seen  uglier  things  under  a  glass  shade 
before  now,"  said  she. 

So  had  I,  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  I  accordingly  composed  my 
countenance  (and  now  I  could  har(Uy  keep  from  crying),  and  we  both 
fell  to  upon  the  pudding,  which  was  indeed  excellent — only  every 
morsel  seemed  to  choke  us,  our  hearts  were  so  full. 

We  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  talk  much  that  afternoon. 
It  passed  over  very  tranquilly.  But  when  the  tea-urn  was  brought 
in  a  new  thought  came  into  my  head.  Why  should  not  Miss  Matty 
sell  tea — ^be  an  agent  to  the  East  India  Tea  Company  which  then 
existed  ?  I  could  see  no  objections  to  this  plan,  while  the  advantages 
were  many — always  supposing  that  Miss  Matty  could  get  over  the 
degradation  of  condescending  to  anything  like  trade.  Tea  was  neither 
greasy  nor  sticky — ^grease  and  stickiness  being  two  of  the  qualities 
which  Miss  Matty  could  npt  endure.  No  shop-window  would  be 
required.  A  small,  genteel  notification  of  her  being  licensed  to  sell 
tea  would,  it  is  true,  be  necessary,  but  I  hoped  that  it  could  be 
placed  where  no  one  would  see  it.  Neither  was  tea  a  heavy  article, 
so  as  to  tax  Miss  Matty's  fragile  strength.  The  only  thing  against 
my  plan  was  the  buying  and  selling  involved. 

While  I  was  giving  but  absent  answers  to  the  questions  Miss 
Matty  was  putting — almost  as  absently — we  heard  a  clumping  sound 
on  the  stairs,  and  a  whispering  outside  the  door,  which  indeed  once 
opened  and  shut  as  if  by  some  invisible  agency.  After  a  little  while 
Martha  came  in^  dragging  after  her  a  great  tall  young  man,  all  crim- 
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Bon  with  shyness,  and  finding  his  only  relief  in  perpetually  sleeking 
down  his  hair. 

"Please,  ma'am,  he's  only  Jem  Heam,"  said  Martha,  by  way 
of  an  introduction;  and  so  out  of  breath  was  she  that  I  imagine 
she  had  had  some  bodily  struggle  before  she  could  overcome  his 
reluctance  to  be  presented  on  the  courtly  scene  of  Miss  Matilda 
Jenkyns's  drawing-room. 

"And please,  ma'am,  he  wants  to  marry  me  off- hand.  And 
please,  ma'am,  we  want  to  take  a  lodger — ^just  one  quiet  lodger,  to 
make  our  two  ends  meet  ;  and  we'd  take  any  house  conformable  ; 
and,  oh  dear  Miss  Matty,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  would  you  have  any 
objections  to  lodging  with  us?  Jem  wants  it  as  much  as  I  do." 
[To  Jem :] — "  You  great  oaf !  why  can't  you  back  me  ? — But  he  doea 
want  it  all  the  same,  very  bad — don't  you,  Jem  ?— only,  you  see,  he's 
dazed  at  being  called  on  to  speak  before  quality." 

"  It's  not  that,"  broke  in  Jem.  "It's  that  you've  taken  me  all 
on  a  sudden,  and  I  didn't  think  for  to  get  married  so  soon — and 
such  quick  work  does  flabbergast  a  man.  It's  not  that  I'm  against 
it,  ma'am  "  (addressing  Miss  Matty),  "  only  Martha  has  such  quick 
ways  with  her  when  once  she  takes  a  thing  into  her  head;  and 
marriage,  ma'am — marriage  nails  a  man,  as  one  may  say.  I  daresay 
I  shan't  mind  it  after  it's  once  over." 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  said  Martha — ^who  had  plucked  at  his  sleeve, 
and  nudged  him  with  her  elbow,  and  otherwise  tried  to  interrupt 
him  all  the  time  he  had  been  speaking — *  *  don't  mind  him,  he'll 
come  to  ;  'twas  only  last  night  he  was  an-axmg  me,  and  an-axing 
me,  and  all  the  more  because  I  said  I  could  not  think  of  it  for  years 
to  come,  and  now  he's  only  taken  aback  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
joy  ;  but  you  know,  Jem,  you  are  just  as  full  as  me  about  wanting 
a  lodger."    (Another  great  nudge.) 

"  Ay!  if  Miss  Matty  would  lodge  with  us — otherwise  I've  no 
mind  to  be  cumbered  with  strange  folk  in  the  house,"  said  Jem, 
with  a  want  of  tact  which  I  could  see  enraged  Martha,  who  was  trying 
to  represent  a  lodger  as  the  great  object  they  wished  to  obtain, 
and  that,  in  fact.  Miss  Matty  would  be  smoothing  their  path  and  con- 
ferring a  favour,  if  she  would  only  come  and  live  with  them. 

Mifis  Matty  herself  was  bewildered  by  the  pair ;  their,  or  rather 
Martha  s  sudden  resolution  in  favour  of  matrimony  staggered  her, 
and  stocd  between  her  and  the  contemplation  of  the  plan  which 
Martha  had  at  heart.     Miss  Matty  began: 

"  Marriage  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  Martha." 

"It  is  indeed,  ma'am,"  quoth  Jem.  "  Not  that  I've  no  objec- 
tions to  Martha." 

"  You've  never  let  me  a-be  for  asking  me  for  to  fix  when  I  would 
De  married,"  said  Martha — her  face  all  a-fire,  and  ready  to  cry  with 
vexation — "  and  now  you're  shaming  me  before  my  missus  and  all." 

"  Nay,  now !  Martha,  don't  ee !  don't  ee !  only  a  man  likes  to  have 
breathing-time,"  said  Jem,  trying  to  possess  himself  of  her  hand,  but 
in  vain.  Then  seeing  that  she  was  more  seriously  hurt  than  he  had 
imagined,  he  seemed  to  try  to  rally  his  scattered  faculties,  and  with 
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moi^  straightforward  dignity  than,  ten  minutes  before,  I  should  have 
thought  it  possible  for  him  to  assume,  he  turned  to  Miss  Matty^  and 
said,  **  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  know  that  I  am  bound  to  respect  every- 
one who  has  been  kind  to  Martha.  I  always  looked  on  her  as  to  be 
my  wife — some  time  ;  and  she  has  often  and  often  spoken  of  you  as 
the  kindest  lady  that  ever  was  ;  and  though  the  plain  truth  is,  I 
would  not  like  to  be  troubled  with  lodgers  of  the  common  run,  yet 
if,  ma'am,  you'd  honour  us  by  living  with  us,  I'm  sure  Martha  would 
do  her  best  to  make  you  comfortable  ;  and  I'd  keep  out  of  your  way 
as  much  as  I  oould,  which  I  reckon  would  be  the  best  kindness  such 
an  awkward  chap  as  me  could  do." 

Miss  Matty  had  been  very  busy  with  taking  off  her  spectacles, 
wiping  them,  and  replacing  them ;  but  all  she  could  say  was,  "  Don't 
let  any  thought  of  me  hurry  you  into  marriage  :  pray  don't ! 
Marriage  is  such  a  very  solemn  thing  !  " 

**  But  Miss  Matilda  will  think  of  your  plan,  Martha,"  said  I, 
struck  with  the  advantages  that  it  offered,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  considering  about  it.  "  And  I'm  sure  neither  she 
nor  I  can  ever  forget  your  kindness  ;  nor  your's  either,  Jem." 

"  Why,  yes,  ma'am !  I'm  sure  I  mean  kindly,  though  I'm  a  bit 
fluttered  by  being  pushed  straight  a-head  into  matrimony,  as  it 
were,  and  mayn't  express  myself  conformable.  But  I'm  sure  I'm 
willing  enough,  and  give  me  time  to  get  accustomed  ;  so,  Martha, 
wench,  what's  the  use  of  crying  so,  and  slapping  me  if  I  come 
near  ? " 

This  last  was  soUo  voce,  and  had  the  effect  of  making  Martha 
bounce  out  of  the  room,  to  be  followed  and  soothed  by  her  lover. 
Whereupon  Miss  Matty  sat  down  and  cried  very  heartily,  and  ac- 
counted for  it  by  saying  that  the  thought  of  Ms^ha  being  married 
so  soon  gave  her  quite  a  shock,  and  that  she  should  never  forgive 
herself  if  she  thought  she  was  hurrying  the  poor  creature.  I  think 
my  pity  was  more  for  Jem,  of  the  two  ;  but  both  Miss  Matty  and  X 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  kindness  of  the  honest  couple,  although 
we  said  little  about  this,  and  a  good  deal  about  the  chances  and 
dangers  of  matrimony. 

The  next  morning,  very  early,  I  received  a  note  from  Miss  Pole, 
so  mysteriously  wrapped  up,  and  with  so  many  seals  on  it  to  secure 
secrecy,  that  I  had  to  tear  the  paper  before  I  could  unfold  it.  And 
when  I  came  to  the  writing  I  could  hardly  understand  the  meaning, 
it  was  so  involved  and  oracular.  I  made  out,  however,  that  I  was 
to  go  to  Miss  Pole's  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  the  number  eleven  being 
written  in  full  length  as  well  as  in  numerals,  and  A.M.  twice  dashed 
•  under,  as  if  I  were  very  likely  to  come  at  eleven  at  night,  when  all 
Cranf  ord  was  usually  a-bed  and  asleep  by  ten.  There  was  no  signa- 
ture except  Miss  Pole's  initials  reversed,  P.  E.  ;  but  as  Martha  had 
given  me  the  note,  "  with  Miss  Pole's  kind  regards,"  it  needed  no 
wizard  to  find  out  who  sent  it ;  and  if  the  writer's  name  was  to  be 
kept  secret,  it  was  very  well  that  I  was  alone  when  Martha  de- 
livered it. 

I  went  as  requested  to  Miss  Pole's.     The  door  was  opened  to  me 
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hy  her  little  maid  Lizzy  in  Sunday  trim,  as  if  some  grand  event  was 
impending  over  this  work-day.  And  the  drawing-room  up-staira 
yraa  arranged  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  The  table  was  set  out 
with  the  best  green  card-doth,  and  writing  materials  upon  it.  On 
the  little  •  chiffonier  was  a  tray  with  a  newly-decanted  bottle  of  cow- 
slip-wine, and  some  ladies'-fuiger  biscuits.  Miss  Pole  herself  was 
in  solemn  array,  as  if  to  receive  visitors,  although  it  was  only  eleven 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Forrester  was  there,  crying  quietly  and  sadly,  and 
my  arrival  seemed  only  to  call  forth  fresh  tears.  Before  we  had 
finished  our  greetings,  performed  with  lugubrious  mystery  of  de- 
meanour, there  was  another  rat-tat-tat,  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam 
appeared,  crimson  with  walking  and  excitement.  It  seemed  as  if 
this  was  all  the  company  expected  ;  for  now  Miss  Pole  made  several 
demonstrations  of  being  about  to  open  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
by  stirring  the  fire,  opening  and  shutting  the  door,  and  coughing  and 
blowing  her  nose.  Then  she  arranged  us  all  round  the  table,  taking 
care  to  place  me  opposite  to  her ;  and  last  of  all,  she  inquired  of 
me  if  the  sad  report  was  true,  as  she  feared  it  was,  that  Miss  Matty 
had  lost  all  her  fortune  ? 

Of  course,  1  had  but  one  answer  to  make  ;  and  I  never  saw  more 
unaffected  sorrow  depicted  on  any  countenances  than  I  did  there  on 
the  three  before  me. 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  here  !  "  said  Mrs.  Forrester  at  last ; 
but  to  judge  from  Mrs.  Fitz- Adam's  face,  she  could  not  second  the 
wish. 

"  But  without  Mrs.  Jamieson,*'  said  Miss  Pole,  with  just  a  sound 
of  offended  merit  in  her  voice,  "  we,  the  ladies  of  Cranford,  in  my 
drawing-room  assembled,  can  resolve  upon  something.  I  imagine 
we  are  none  of  us  what  may  be  called  rich,  though  we  all  possess  a 
genteel  competency,  sufi&cient  for  tastes  that  are  elegant  and  refined, 
and  would  not,  if  they  could,  be  vulgarly  ostentatious.'*  (Here  I 
observed  Miss  Pole  refer  to  a  small  card  concealed  in  her  hand,  on 
which  I  imagine  she  had  put  down  a  few  notes.) 

"  Miss  Smith,*'  she  continued,  addressing  me  (familiarly  known 
as  ''Mary'*  to  all  the  company  assembled,  but  this  was  a  state 
occasion),  **  I  have  conversed  in  private — I  made  it  my  business  to 
do  so  yesterday  afternoon — with  these  ladies  on  the  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  our  friend,  and  one  and  all  of  us  have  agreed  that 
while  we  have  a  superfluity,  it  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure — a 
true  pleasure,  Mary !  *' — ^her  voice  was  rather  choked  just  here,  and 
she  had  to  wipe  her  spectacles  before  she  could  go  on — "to  give 
what  we  can  to  assist  her— Miss  Matilda  Jenkyns.  Only  in  con- 
sideration of  the  feelings  of  delicate  independence  existing  in  the 
mind  of  every  refined  female  " — I  was  sure  she  had  got  back  to  the 
card  now — **  we  wish  to  contribute  our  mites  in  a  secret  and  con. 
cealed  manner,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  I  have  referred  to. 
And  our  object  in  requesting  you  to  meet  us  this  morning  is  that, 
believing  you  are  the  daughter — that  your  father  is,  in  fact,  her 
confidential  adviser  in  all  pecuniary  matters,  we  imagined  that,  by 
consulting  with  him,  you  migh^<  devise  some  mode  in  which  our  con^ 
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tribution  could  be  made  to  appear  the  legal  due  whicliMissl^Iatilda 
Jenkyns  ought  to  receive  from .  Probably,  your  fatht^r,  know- 
ing her  investments,  can  fill  up  the  blank.*' 

Miss  Pole  concluded  her  address,  and  looked  round  for  approval 
and  agreement. 

"  I  have  expressed  your  meaning,  ladies,  have  I  not  ?  And  while 
Miss  Smith  considers  what  reply  to  make,  allow  me  to  offer  yon 
some  little  refreshment." 

I  had  no  great  reply  to  make ;  I  had  more  thankfulness  at  my 
heart  for  their  kind  thoughts  than  I  cared  to  put  into  words ;  and  so 
I  only  mumbled  out  something  to  the  effect  "that  I  would  name 
what  Miss  Pole  had  said  to  my  father,  and-  that  if  anything  could  be 
arranged  for  dear  Miss  Matty," — and  here  I  broke  down  utterly,  and 
had  to  be  refreshed  with  a  glass  of  cowslip  wine  before  I  could  check 
the  crying  which  had  been  repressed  for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
The  worst  was,  all  the  ladies  cried  in  concert.  Even  Miss  Pole 
cried,  who  had  said  a  hundred  times  that  to  betray  emotion  before 
any  one  was  a  sign  of  weakness  and  want  of  self-control.  She  re- 
covered herself  into  a  slight  degree  of  impatient  anger,  directed 
against  me,  as  having  set  them  aU  off;  and,  moreover,  I  think  she 
was  vexed  that  I  could  not  make  a  speech  back  in  return  for  hers ; 
and  if  I  had  known  beforehand  what  was  to  be  said,  and  had  a  card 
on  which  to  express  the  probable  feeUngs  that  would  rise  in  my  heart, 
I  would  have  tried  to  gratify  her.  As  it  was,  Mrs.  Forrestei*  was 
the  person  to  speak  when  we  had  recovered  our  composure. 

"  I  don't  mind,  among  friends,  stating  that  I — no  I  I'm  not  poor 
exactly,  but  1  don't  think  I'm  what  you  may  call  rich ;  I  wish  I 
were,  for  dear  Miss  Matty's  sake — but,  if  you  please,  I'll  write 
down  in  a  sealed  paper  what  I  can  give.  I  only  wish  it  was  more  : 
my  dear  Mary,  I  do  indeed." 

Now  I  saw  why  paper,  pens,  and  ink  were  provided.  Every 
lady  wrote  down  the  sum  she  could  give  annually,  signed  the  paper, 
and  sealed  it  mysteriously.  If  their  proposal  was  acceded  to,  my 
father  was  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  papers,  under  pledge  of  secrecy. 
If  not,  they  were  to  be  returned  to  their  writers 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  gone  through,  I  rose  to  depart ; 
but  each  lady  seemed  to  wish  to  have  a  private  conference  with  me. 
Miss  Pole  kept  me  in  the  drawing-room  to  explain  wny,  in  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  absence, she  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  "movement,'-  as 
she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  and  also  to  inform  me  that  she  had  heard 
from  good  sources  that  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  coming  home  directly  in 
a  state  of  high  displeasure  against  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  forth- 
with to  leave  her  house,  and  was,  she  believed,  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh that  very  afternoon.  Of  course  this  piece  of  intelligence 
could  not  be  communicated  before  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  more  especially 
as  Miss  Pole  was  inclined  to  think  that  Lady  Glenmire's  engagement 
to  Mr.  Hoggins  could  not  possibly  hold  against  the  blaze  of  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  displeasure.  A  few  hearty  inquiries  after  Miss  Matty's 
health  concluded  my  interview  with  Miss  Pole. 

On  coming  downstairs  I  found  Mrs.  Forrester  waiting  for  me  at 
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the  entrance  to  the  dining  parlour ;  she  drew  me  m,  and  when  the 
door  was  shut,  she  tried  two  or  three  times  to  begin  on  some  subject, 
which  was  so  unapproachable  apparently,  that  I  began  to  despair  of 
our  ever  getting  to  a  clear  understanding.  At  last  out  it  came ;  the 
poor  old  lady  trembling  aU  the  time  as  if  it  were  a  great  crime  which 
she  was  exposing  to  daylight,  in  telling  me  how  very,  very  little  she 
had  to  live  upon ;  a  confession  which  &he  was  brought  to  make  from 
a  dread  lest  we  should  think  that  the  small  contribution  named  in 
her  paper  bore  any  proportion  to  her  love  and  regard  for  Miss  Matty. 
And  yet  that  sum  which  she  so  eagerly  relinquished  was,  in  truth, 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  what  she  had  to  live  upon,  and  keep 
house,  and  a  little  serving-maid,  all  as  became  one  bom  a  Tyrrell. 
And  when  the  whole  income  does  not  nearly  amount  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  to  give  up  a  twentieth  of  it  will  necessitate  many  careful 
economies,  and  many  pieces  of  self-denial,  small  and  insignificant 
in  the  world's  account,  but  bearing  a  different  value  in  another 
account-book  that  I  have  heard  of.  She  did  so  wish  she  was  rich, 
she  said,  and  this  wish  she  kept  repeating,  with  no  thought  of  her- 
self in  it,  only  with  a  longing,  yearning  desire  to  be  able  to  heap  up 
Miss  Matty's  measure  of  comforts. 

It  was  sometime  before  I  could  console  her  enough  to  leave  her; 
and  then,  on  quitting  the  house,  I  was  waylaid  by  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam, 
who  had  also  her  confidence  to  make  of  pretty  nearly  the  opposite 
description.  She  had  not  liked  to  put  down  all  that  she  could  afford 
and  was  ready  to  give.  She  told  me  she  thought  she  never  could 
look  Miss  Matty  in  the  face  again  if  she  presumed  to  be  giving  her 
so  much  as  she  should  like  to  do.  "  Miss  Matty! "  continued  she, 
"  that  I  thought  was  such  a  fine  young  lady  when  I  was  nothing  but 
a  country  girl,  coming  to  market  with  eggs  and  butter  and  such  like 
things.  For  my  father,  though  well-to-do,  would  always  make  me 
go  on  as  my  mother  had  done  before  me,  and  I  had  to  come  into 
Oranford  every  Saturday,  and  see  after  sales,  and  prices,  and  what 
not.  And  one  day,  I  remember,  I  met  Miss  Matty  in  the  lane  that 
leads  to  Combehurst;  she  was  walking  on  the  footpath,  which,  you 
know,  is  raised  a  good  way  above  the  road,  and  a  gentleman  rode 
beside  her,  and  was  talking  to  her,  and  she  was  looking  down  at 
some  primroses  she  had  gathered,  and  pulling  them  all  to  pieces, 
and  I  do  believe  she  was  crying.  But  after  she  had  passed,  she 
turned  roimd  and  ran  after  me  to  ask — oh,  so  kindly — about  my 
poor  mother,  who  lay  on  her  death-bed  ;  and  when  I  cried  she  took 
hold  of  my  hand  to  comfort  me— =-and  the  gentleman  waiting  for  her 
all  the  time — and  her  poor  heart  very  full  of  something,  I  am  sure; 
and  I  thought  it  such  an  honour  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  pretty  way 
by  the  rector's  daughter,  who  visited  at  Arley  Hall.  I  have  loved 
her  ever  since,  though  perhaps  I'd  no  right  to  do  it ;  but  if  you  can 
think  of  any  way  in  which  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  little  more 
without  any  one  knowing  it  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  my 
dear.  And  my  brother  would  be  deUghted  to  doctor  her  for  nothing 
— ^medicines,  leeches,  and  aU.  I  know  that  he  and  her  ladyship 
(my  deur,  I  little  thought  in  the  days  I  was  telling  you  of  that  T 
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should  ever  come  to  be  sister-in-law  to  a  ladyship!)  would  do  any- 
thing  for  her.     We  all  would.*' 

I  told  her  I  was  quite  sure  of  it,  and  promised  all  sorts  of 
things  in  my  anxiety  to  get  home  to  Miss  Matty,  who  might  well 
be  wondering  what  had  become  of  me — absent  from  her  two  hours 
without  being  able  to  account  for  it.  She  had  taken  very  little  note 
of  time,  however,  as  she  had  been  occupied  in  numberless  little  ar- 
rangements preparatory  to  the  great  step  of  giving  up  her  house. 
It  was  evidently  a  relief  to  her  to  be  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment,  for,  as  she  said,  whenever  she  paused  to  think,  the 
recollection  of  the  poor  fellow  with  his  bad  five-pound  note  came 
over  her,  and  she  felt  quite  dishonest ;  only  if  it  made  her  so 
uncomfortable,  what  must  it  not  be  doing  to  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  who  must  know  so  much  more  of  the  misery  consequent  upon 
this  failure  ?  She  almost  made  me  angry  by  dividing  her  sympathy 
between  these  directors  (whom  she  imagined  overwhelmed  by  self- 
reproach  for  the  mismanagement  of  other  people's  affairs)  and  those 
who  were  suffering  like  her.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  she  seemed  to 
think  poverty  a  lighter  burden  than  self-reproach;  but  I  privately 
doubted  if  the  directors  would  agree  with  her. 

Old  hoards  were  taken  out  and  examined  as  to  their  money 
value,  which  luckily  was  small,  or  else  I  don't  know  how  Miss 
Matty  would  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  part  with  such  things 
as  her  mother's  wedding-ring,  the  strange,  uncouth  brooch  with 
which  her  father  had  disfigured  his  shirt-friU,  &c.  However,  we 
arranged  things  a  little  in  order  as  to  their  pecuniary  estimation, 
and  were  all  ready  for  my  father  when  he  came  the  next  morning. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  the  details  of  all  the  business 
we  went  through;  and  one  reason  for  not  teUing  about  them  is,  that 
I  did  not  understand  what  we  were  doing  at  the  time,  and  cannot 
recollect  it  now.  Miss  Matty  and  I  sat  assenting  to  accounts,  and 
schemes,  and  reports,  and  documents,  of  which  I  do  not  believe  we 
either  of  us  understood  a  word;  for  my  father  was  clear-headed  and 
decisive,  and  a  capital  man  of  business,  and  if  we  made  the  slightest 
inquiry,  or  expressed  the  slightest  want  of  comprehension,  he  had 
a  sharp  way  of  saying,  **  Eh  1  eh  ?  it's  as  clear  as  daylight.  What's 
your  objection  ? "  And  as  we  had  not  comprehended  anything  of 
what  he  had  proposed,  we  found  it  rather  difficult  to  shape  our  objec- 
tions ;  in  fact,  we  never  were  sure  if  we  had  any.  So  presently 
Miss  Matty  got  into  a  nervously  acquiescent  state,  and  said  '*  Yes," 
and  **  Certainly,"  at  every  pause,  whether  required  or  not ;  but 
when  I  once  joined  in  as  chorus  to  a  "  Decidedly,"  pronounced  by 
Miss  Matty  in  a  tremblingly  dubious  tone,  my  father  fired  round 
at  me  and  asked  me  **  What  there  was  to  decide  ?"  And  I  am  sure 
to  this  day  I  have  never  known.  But,  in  justice  to  him,  I  must  say 
he  had  come  over  from  Drumble  to  help  Miss  Matty  when  he  could  ill 
spare  the  time,  and  when  his  own  affairs  were  in  a  very  anxious  state. 

While  Miss  Matty  was  out  of  the  room  giving  orders  for  luncheon 
— ^and  sadly  perplexed  between  her  desire  of  honouring  my  father 
by  a  delicate,  dainty  meal,  and  her  conviction  that  she  had  no  i^ht, 
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now  that  all  her  money  was  gone,  to  indulge  this  desire — I  told 
him  of  the  meeting  of  the  Oranford  ladies  at  Miss  Pole's  the  day 
before.  He  kept  brashing  his  hand  before  his  eyes  as  1  spoke — 
and  when  I  went  back  to  Martha's  offer  the  evening  before,  of  re- 
oeiving  Miss  Matty  as  a  lodger,  he  fairly  walked  away  from  me  to 
the  window,  and  began  drumming  with  his  fingers  upon  it.  Then  he 
lumed  abruptly  round,  and  said,  ^*  See,  Mary,  how  a  good,  inno 
cent  life  makes  friends  all  around.  Confound  it!  I  could  make  a 
good  lesson  out  of  it  if  I  were  a  parson  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  can't  get  a 
tail  to  my  sentences— only  I'm  sure  you  feel  what  T want  to  say. 
You  and  I  will  have  a  walk  after  lunch  and  talk  a  bit  more  about 
these  plans." 

The  lunch — a  hot  savoury  mutton-chop,  and  a  little  of  the  cold 
loin  sliced  and  fried — was  now  brought  in.  Every  morsel  of  this 
last  dish  was  finished,  to  Martha's  great  gratification.  Then  my 
father  bluntly  told  Miss  Matty  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  alone,  and 
that  he  would  stroll  out  and  see  some  of  the  old  places,  and  then  I 
could  tell  her  what  plan  we  thought  desirable.  Just  before  we  went 
out,  she  called  me  back  and  said,  ^'Kemember,  dear,  I'm  the  only 
one  left — ^I  mean,  there's  no  one  to  be  hurt  by  what  I  do.  I'm 
willing  to  do  anything  that's  right  and  honest ;  and  I  don't  think, 
if  Deborah  knows  where  she  is,  she'll  care  so  very  much  if  I'm  not 
genteel ;  because,  you  see,  she'll  know  all,  dear.  Only  let  me  see 
what  I  can  do,  and  pay  the  poor  people  as  far  as  I'm  able." 

I  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  ran  after  my  father.  The  result 
of  our  conversation  was  this.  If  all  parties  were  agreeable,  Martha 
and  Jem  were  to  be  married  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
they  were  to  live  on  in  Miss  Matty's  present  abode  ;  the  sum  which 
the  Oranford  ladies  had  agreed  to  contribute  annually  being  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  greater  part  of  the  rent,  and  leaving  Martha  free 
to  appropriate  what  Miss  Matty  should  pay  for  her  lodgings  to  any 
little  extra  comforts  required.  About  the  sale,  my  father  was 
dubious  at  first.  He  said  the  old  rectory  furniture,  however  care- 
fully used  and  reverently  treated,  would  fetch  very  little  ;  and  that 
little  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  sea  of  the  debts  of  the  Town 
and  Odunty  Bank.  But  when  I  represented  how  Miss  Matty's 
tender  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  feeling  that  she  had  done 
what  she  could,  he  gave  way  ;  especially  after  I  had  told  him  the 
five-pound  note  adventure,  and  he  had  scolded  me  well  for  allowing 
it.  I  then  alluded  to  my  idea  that  she  might  add  to  her  small 
income  by  selling  tea  ;  and,  to  my  surprise  (for  I  had  nearly  given 
up  the  plan),  my  father  grasped  at  it  with  all  the  energy  of  a  trades- 
man. I  think  he  reckoned  his  chickens  before  they  were  hatched, 
for  he  immediately  ran  up  the  profits  of  the  sales  that  she  could 
effect  in  Oranford  to  more  than  twenty  pounds  a-year.  The  small 
dining-parlour  was  to  be  converted  into  a  shop,  without  any  of  its 
degrading  characteristics  ;  a  table  was  to  be  the  counter  ;  one  win- 
dow was  to  be  retained  unaltered,  and  the  other  changed  into  a  glass 
door.  I  evidently  rose  in  his  estimation  for  having  made  this  bright 
Buggesticiu    J  only  hoped  we  should  not  both  fall  in  Miss  Matty  s. 
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But  she  was  patient  and  content  with  all  our  arrangements.  She 
knew,  she  said,  that  we  should  do  the  best  we  could  for  her  ;  and 
she  only  hoped,  only  stipulated,  that  she  should  pay  every  farthing 
that  she  could  be  said  to  owe,  for  her  father's  sake,  who  had  botn 
BO  respected  in  Oranford.  My  father  and  I  had  agreed  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  bank,  indeed  never  to  mention  it  again, 
if  it  could  be  helped.  Some  of  the  plans  were  evidently  a  little 
perplexing  to  her  ;  but  she  had  seen  me  sufficiently  snubbed  in  the 
morning  for  want  of  comprehension  to  venture  on  too  many  inqui- 
ries now  ;  and  all  passed  over  well  with  a  hope  on  her  part  that  no 
one  would  be  hurried  into  marriage  on  her  account.  When  we 
came  to  the  proposal  that  she  should  sell  tea,  I  could  see  it  was 
rather  a  shock  to  her  ;  not  on  account  of  any  personal  loss  of  gen- 
tility involved,  but  only  because  she  distrusted  her  own  powers  of 
action  in  a  new  line  of  life,  and  would  timidly  have  preferred  a 
little  more  privation  to  any  exertion  for  which  she  feared  she  was 
unfitted.  However,  when  she  saw  my  father  was  bent  upon  it,  she 
sighed,  and  said  she  would  try  ;  and  if  she  did  not  do  well,  of  course 
she  might  give  it  up.  One  good  thing  about  it  was,  she  did  not 
think  men  ever  bought  tea  ;  and  it  was  of  men  particularly  she  was 
afraid.  They  had  such  sharp  loud  ways  "^ith  them  ;  and  did  up 
accounts,  and  counted  their  change  so  quickly  !  Now,  if  she  might 
only  sell  comfits  to  children,  she  was  sure  she  could  please  them  * 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A    HAPPY    RETURN. 


Before  I  left  Miss  Matty  at  Cranford  everything  had  been  com- 
fortably arranged  for  her.  Even  Mrs.  Janiieson*s  approval  of  her 
selling  tea  had  been  gained.  That  oracle  had  taken  a  few  days  to 
consider  whether  by  so  doing  Miss  Matty  would  forfeit  her  right  to 
the  privileges  of  society  in  Cranford.  I  think  she  had  some  little 
idea  of  mortifying  Lady  Glenmire  by  the  decision  she  gave  at  last ; 
which  was  to  this  efifect :  that  whereas  a  married  woman  takes  her 
husband's  rank  by  the  strict  laws  of  precedence,  an  -onmarried 
woman  retains  the  station  her  father  occupied.  So  Cranford  was 
allowed  to  visit  Miss  Matty ;  and,  whether  allowed  or  not,  it  in- 
tended to  visit  Lady  Glenmire. 

But  what  was  our  surprise — our  dismay — when  we  learnt  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggms  were  returning  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  Hoggins  !  Had  she  absolutely  dropped  her  title,  and  so,  in  a 
spirit  of  bravado,  cut  the  aristocracy  to  become  a  Hoggins  !  She, 
who  might  have  been  called  Lady  Glenmire  to  her  dying  day  ! 
Mrs.  Janrieson  was  pleased.  She  said  it  only  convinced  her  of 
what  she  had  known  from  the  first,  that  the  creature  had  a  low 
taste.  But  "the  creat\ure"  looked  very  happy  on  Sunday  at 
church ;  nor  did  we  see  it  necessary  to  keep  our  veils  down  on  that 
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Bide  of  our  bonnets  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggins  sat,  as  Mrs. 
•Tainieson  did ;  thereby  missing  all  the  smiling  glory  of  his  face,  and 
all  the  becoming  blushes  of  hers.  I  am  not  sure  if  Martha  and  Jem 
looked  more  radiant  in  the  afternoon,  when  they,  too,  made  their 
first  appearance.  Mrs.  Jamieson  soothed  the  turbulence  of  her  soul 
by  having  the  blinds  of  her  windows  drawn  down,  as  if  for  a  funeral, 
on  the  day  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggins  received  callers  :  and  it 
was  with  some  diflSculty  that  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
the  *'St.  James's  Chronicle,"  so  indignant  was  she  with  its  having 
inserted  the  announcement  of  the  marriage. 

Miss  Matty's  sale  went  off  famously.  She  retained  the  furniture 
of  her  sitting-room  and  bed-room  ;  the  former  of  which  she  was  to 
occupy  till  Martha,  could  meet  with  a  lodger  who  might  wish  to 
take  it ;  and  into  this  sitting-room  and  bed-room  she  had  to  cram 
all  sorts  of  things,  which  were  (the  auctioneer  assured  her)  bought 
in  for  her  at  the  sale  by  an  unknown  friend.  I  always  suspected 
Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  of  this  ;  but  she  must  have  had  an  accessory,  who 
knew  what  articles  were  particularly  regarded  by  Miss  Matty  on 
account  of  their  associations  with  her  early  days.  The  rest  of  the 
house  looked  rather  bare,  to  be  sure  ;  all  except  one  tiny  bed-room, 
of  which  my  father  allowed  me  to  purchase  the  furniture  for  my 
occasional  use  in  case  of  Miss  Matty's  illness. 

I  had  expended  my  own  small  store  in  buying  all  manner  of 
comfits  and  lozenges,  in  order  to  tempt  the  little  people  whom 
Miss  Matty  loved  so  much  to  come  about  her.  Tea  in  bright 
green  canisters,  and  comfits  in  tumblers — Miss  Matty  and  I  felt 
quite  proud  as  we  looked  round  us  on  the  evening  before  the  sho]» 
was  to  be  opened.  Martha  had  scoured  the  boarded  floor  to  a 
white  cleanness,  and  it  was  adorned  with  a  brilliant  piece  of  oil- 
cloth, on  which  customers  were  to  stand  before  the  table-counter. 
The  wholesome  smell  of  plaster  and  whitewash  pervaded  the 
apartment.  A  very  small  "  Matilda  Jenkyns,  licensed  to  sell 
tea,"  was  hidden  under  the  lintel  of  the  new  door,  and  two  boxes 
of  tea,  with  cabalistic  inscriptions  aU  over  them,  stood  ready  to 
disgorge  their  contents  into  the  canisters. 

Miss  Matty,  as  T  ought  to  have  mentioned  before,  had  had  some 
scruples  of  conscience  at  selling  tea  when  there  was  already  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  town,  who  included  it  among  his  numerous  com- 
modities ;  and,  before  she  could  quite  reconcile  herself  to  the 
adoption  of  her  new  business,  she  had  trotted  down  to  his  shop, 
anlmown  to  me,  to  tell  him  of  the  project  that  was  entertained, 
and  to  inqtiire  if  it  was  likely  to  injure  his  business.  My  father 
called  this  idea  of  hers  ** great  nonsense,"  and  "wondered  how 
tradespeople  were  to  get  on  if  there  was  to  be  a  continual  con- 
sulting of  each  other  s  interests,  which  would  put  a  stop  to  all 
competition  directly."  And,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have  done  in 
Drumble,  but  in  Cranford  it  answered  very  well  ;  for  not  only  did 
Mr.  Johnson  kindly  put  at  rest  all  Miss  Matty's  scruples  and  fear 
of  injuring  his  business,  but  I  have  reason  to  know  he  repeatedlj 
sent  customers  to  her,  saying  that  the  teas  he  kept  were  of  a 
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common  kind,  but  that  Miss  Jenkyns  had  all  the  choice  sorts. 
And  expensive  tea  is  a  very  favourite  luxury  with  well-to-do  trades- 
people and  rich  farmers'  wives,  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
Congou  and  Souchong  prevalent  at  many  tables  of  gentility,  and 
will  have  nothing  else  than  Gunpowder  and  Pekoe  for  themselves. 

But  to  retui-n  to  Miss  Matty.  It  was  really  very  pleasant  to 
see  how  her  unselfishness  and  simple  sense  of  justice  called  out 
the  same  good  qualities  in  others.  She  never  seemed  to  think 
any  one  would  impose  upon  her,  because  she  should  be  so  grieved 
to  do  it  to  them.  I  have  heard  her  put  a  stop  to  the  asseverations 
of  the  man  who  brought  her  coals  by  quietly  saying,  **I  am  sure 
you  would  be  sorry  to  bring  me  wrong  weight ; "  and  if  the  coals 
were  short  measure  that  time,  I  don't  believe  they  ever  were 
again.  People  would  have  felt  as  much  ashamed  of  presuming  on 
her  good  faith  as  they  would  have  done  on  that  of  a  child.  But 
my  father  says  **  such  simplicity  might  be  very  well  in  Cranford, 
but  would  never  do  in  the  world."  And  I  fancy  the  world  must 
be  very  bad,  for  with  all  my  father's  suspicion  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  has  dealings,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  many  precautions, 
he  lost  upwards  of  a  l^ousand  pounds  by  roguery  only  last  year. 

I  just  stayed  long  enough  to  establish  Miss  Matty  in  her  new 
mode  of  life,  and  to  pack  up  the  library,  which  the  rector  had  pur- 
chased. He  had  written  a  very  kind  letter  to  Miss  Matty,  saying 
*'  how  glad  he  should  be  to  take  a  library,  so  well  selected  as  he  laiew 
that  the  late  Mr.  Jenkyns's  must  have  been,  at  any  valuation 
put  upon  them."  And  when  she  agreed  to  this,  with  a  touch  of 
sorrowful  gladness  that  they  would  go  back  to  the  rectory  and  be 
arranged  on  the  accustomed  walls  once  more,  he  sent  word  that 
he  feared  that  he  had  not  room  for  them  all,  and  perhaps  Miss 
Matty  would  kindly  allow  him  to  leave  some  volumes  on  her 
shelves.  But  Miss  Matty  said  that  she  had  her  Bible  and 
'*  Johnson's  Dictionary,"  and  should  not  have  much  time  for 
reading,  she  was  afraid ;  still,  I  retained  a  few  books  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  rector's  kindness. 

The  money  which  he  had  paid,  and  that  produced  by  the  sale, 
was  partly  expended  in  the  stock  of  tea,  and  part  of  it  was  in- 
vested against  a  rainy  day — i.e.  old  age  or  illness.  It  was  but  a 
small  sum,  it  is  true  ;  and  it  occasioned  a  few  evasions  of  truth 
and  white  lies  (all  of  which  I  think  very  wrong  indeed — in  theory 
— and  would  rather  not  put  them  in  practice),  for  we  knew  Miss 
Matty  would  be  x^erplexed  as  to  her  duty  if  she  were  aware  of  any 
little  reserve-fund  being  made  for  her  while  the  debts  of  the  bank 
remained  unpaid.  Moreover,  she  had  never  been  told  of  the  way 
in  which  her  friends  were  contributing  to  pay  the  rent.  I  should 
have  liked  to  tell  her  this,  but  the  mystery  of  the  affair  gave  a 
piquancy  to  their  deed  of  kindness  which  the  ladies  were  unwilling 
to  give  up ;  and  at  first  Martha  had  to  shirk  many  a  perplexed 
question  as  to  her  ways  and  means  of  living  in  such  a  house,  but 
by  and  by  Miss  Matty's  prudent  uneasiness  sank  down  into  ac- 
quiescence with  the  existing  arrangement. 
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I  left  Miss  Ma  ;ty  with  a  good  heart.  Her  sales  of  tea  during 
the  first  two  days  had  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  whole  country  round  seemed  to  be  all  out  of  tea  at  once. 
The  only  alteration  I  could  have  desired  in  Miss  Matty's  way  of 
doing  business  was,  that  she  should  not  have  so  plaintively  en- 
treated some  of  her  customers  not  to  buy  green  tea — ^running  it 
down  as  slow  poison,  sure  to  destroy  the  nerves,  and  produce  all 
manner  of  evU.  Their  pertinacity  in  taking  it,  in  spite  of  all  hei 
warnings,  distressed  her  so  much  that  I  really  thought  she  would 
relinquish  the  sale  of  it,  and  so  lose  half  her  custom ;  and  I  was 
driven  to  my  wits*  end  for  instances  of  longevity  entirely  attribu- 
table to  a  persevering  use  of  green  tea.  But  the  final  argument, 
which  settled  the  question,  was  a  happy  reference  of  mine  to  the  train- 
oil  and  tallow  candles  which  the  Esquimaux  not  only  enjoy  but 
digest.  After  that  she  acknowledged  that ''  one  man's  meat  might 
be  another  man's  poison,"  and  contented  herself  thenceforward  with 
an  occasional  remonstrance  when  she  thought  the  piurchaser  was  too 
young  and  innocent  to  be  acquainted  with  the  evil  effects  green 
tea  produced  on  some  constitutions,  and  an  habitual  sigh  when 
people  old  enough  to  choose  more  wisely  would  prefer  it. 

I  went  over  from  Drumble  once  a  quarter  at  least  to  settle  the 
accounts,  and  see  after  the  necessary  business  letters.  And, 
speaking  of  letters,  I  began  to  be  very  much  ashamed  of  remem- 
bering my  letter  to  the  Aga  Jenkyns,  and  very  glad  I  had  never 
named  my  writing  to  any  one.  I  only  hoped  the  letter  was  lost. 
No  answer  came.     No  sign  was  made. 

About  a  year  after  Miss  Matty  set  up  shop,  I  received  one  of 
Martha's  hieroglyphics,  begging  me  to  come  to  Cranford  very  soon. 
1  was  afraid  that  Miss  Matty  was  ill,  and  went  off  that  very  after- 
noon, and  took  Martha  by  surprise  when  she  saw  me  on  opening 
the  door.  We  went  into  the  kitchen,  as  usual,  to  have  our  confi- 
dential conference,  and  then  Martha  told  me  she  was  expecting  her 
confinement  very  soon — in  a  week  or  two ;  and  she  did  not  think 
Miss  Matty  was  aware  of  it,  and  she  wanted  me  to  break  the  news 
to  her,  "  for  indeed,  miss,"  continued  Martha,  crying  hysterically, 
"  I'm  afraid  she  won't  approve  of  it,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  laiow  who  is 
to  take  care  of  her  as  she  should  be  taken  care  of  when  I  am  laid  up." 

I  comforted  Martha  by  teUing  her  I  would  remain  till  she  was 
about  again,  and  only  wished  she  had  told  me  her  reason  for  this 
sudden  summons,  as  then  I  would  have  brought  the  requisite  stock 
of  clothes.  But  Martha  was  so  tearful  and  tender-spirited,  and 
unlike  her  usual  self,  that  I  said  as  little  as  possible  about  myself, 
and  endeavoured  rather  to  comfort  Martha  under  all  the  probable 
and  possible  misfortunes  which  came  crowding  upon  her  imagination. 

I  then  stole  out  of  the  house-door,  and  made  my  appearance  as 
if  I  were  a  customer  in  the  shop,  just  to  take  Miss  Matty  by  sur- 
prise, and  gain  an  idea  of  how  she  looked  in  her  new  situation.  It 
was  warm  May  weather,  so  only  the  little  half-door  was  closed ;  and 
Miss  Matty  sat  behind  her  counter,  knitting  an  ela]>orate  pair  of 
garters ;  elaborate  they  seemed  to  me,  but  the  difficult  stitch  was 
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no  weight  upon  her  mind,  for  she  was  singing  in  a  low  voice  to  her- 
helf  as  her  needles  went  rapidly  in  and  out.  I  call  it  singing,  but  I 
daresay  a  musician  would  not  use  that  word  to  the  tuneless  yet 
sweet  humming  uf  the  low,  worn  voice.  I  found  out  from  the  words, 
far  more  than  from  the  attempt  at  the  tune,  that  it  was  the  Old 
Hundredth  she  was  crooning  to  herself ;  but  the  q«iiet  continuous 
sound  told  of  content,  and  gave  me  a  pleasant  feeling,  as  I  stood  in 
the  street  just  outside  the  door,  quite  in  harmony  with  that  soft 
May  morning.  I  went  in.  At  first  she  did  not  catch  who  it  was, 
and  stood  up  as  if  to  serve  me ;  but  in  another  minute  watchful 
pussy  had  clutched  her  knitting,  which  was  dropped  in  eager  joy  at 
seeing  me.  I  found,  after  we  had  had  a  little  conversation,  that  it 
was  as  Martha  said,  and  that  Miss  Matty  had  no  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching household  event.  So  I  thought  I  would  let  things  take 
their  course,  secure  that  when  I  went  to  her  with  the  baby  in  my 
arinH,  I  should  obtain  that  forgiveness  for  Martha  which  she  was 
needlessly  frightening  herself  into  believing  that  Miss  Matty  would 
withhold,  imder  some  notion  that  the  new  claimant  would  require 
attentions  from  its  mother  that  it  would  be  faithless  treason  to  Miss 
Matty  to  render. 

But  I  was  right.  I  think  that  must  be  an  hereditary  quality, 
for  my  father  says  he  is  scarcely  ever  wrong.  One  morning,  within 
a  week  after  I  arrived,  I  went  to  call  Miss  Matty,  with  a  little  bundle 
of  flannel  in  my  arms.  She  was  very  much  awe-struck  when  I 
showed  her  what  it  was,  and  asked  for  her  spectacles  off  the  dressing- 
table,  and  looked  at  it  curiously,  with  a  sort  of  tender  wonder  at  its 
small  perfection  of  parts.  She  could  not  banish  the  thought  of  the 
surprise  all  day,  but  went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  was  very  silent. 
But  she  stole  up  to  see  Martha,  and  they  both  cried  with  joy,  and 
she  got  into  a  complimentary  speech  to  Jem,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  get  out  of  it  again,  and  was  only  extricated  from  her  dilemma  by 
the  sound  of  the  shop-bell,  which  was  an  equal  relief  to  the  shy, 
])roud,  honest  Jem,  who  shook  my  hand  so  vigorously  when  I  con- 
gratulated him  that  I  think  I  feel  the  pain  of  it  yet. 

I  had  a  busy  life  while  Martha  was  laid  up.  1  attended  on  Miss 
Matty,  and  prepared  her  meals ;  I  cast  up  her  accounts,  and  ex- 
amined into  the  state  of  her  canisters  and  tumblers.  I  helped  her, 
too,  occasionally,  in  the  shop  ;  and  it  gave  me  no  small  amusement, 
and  sometimes  a  little  imeasiness,  to  watch  her  ways  there.  If  a 
little  child  came  in  to  ask  for  an  ounce  of  almond-comfits  (and  foiur 
of  the  large  kind  which  Miss  Matty  sold  weighed  that  much),  she 
always  added  one  more  by  **  way  of  make- weight,"  as  she  called  it, 
although  the  scale  was  handsomely  turned  before ;  and  when  I  re- 
monstrated against  this,  her  reply  was,  ^'  The  little  things  like  it  so 
much  ! "  There  was  no  use  in  telling  her  that  the  fifth  comfit  weighed 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  made  eveiy  sale  in  to  a  loss  to  her  pocket. 
So  I  remembered  the  green  tea,  and  winged  Liy  shaft  with  a  feather 
out  of  her  own  plumage.  I  told  her  how  unwholesome  ahuond-com- 
Hts  were,  and  how  ill  excess  in  them  might  make  the  little  children. 
Tills  argument  produced  some  effect ;  for^  hencef orward^  instead  uf 
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uhe  fifth  comfit,  she  always  told  them  to  hold  out  their  tiny  palms, 
into  which  she  shook  either  peppermint  or  ginger  lozenges,  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  previous  sale. 
Altogether  the  lozenge  trade,  conducted  on  these  principles,  did  not 
promise  to  be  remunerative ;  but  I  was  happy  to  find  she  had  made 
more  than  twenty  pounds  during  the  last  year  by  her  sales  of  tea ; 
and,  moreover,  that  now  she  was  accustomed  to  it,  she  did  not  dis- 
like the  employment,  which  brought  her  into  kindly  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  people  round  about.  If  she  gave  them  good  weight, 
they,  in  their  turn,  brought  many  a  little  country  present  to  the 
**  old  rector's  daughter;"  a  cream  cheese,  a  few  new-laid  eggs,  a 
little  fresh  ripe  fruit,  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The  ooimter  was  quite 
loaded  with  these  offerings  sometimes,  as  she  told  me. 

As  for  Granford  in  general,  it  was  going  on  much  as  usual.  The 
Jamieson  and  Hoggins  feud  still  raged,  if  a  feud  it  could  be  called, 
when  only  one  side  cared  much  about  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoggins 
were  very  happy  together,  and,  like  most  very  happy  people,  quite 
ready  to  be  fnendly ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Hoggins  was  really  desirous  to 
be  restored  to  Mrs.  Jamieson's  good  graces,  because  of  the  former 
intimacy.  But  Mrs.  Jamieson  considered  their  very  happiness  an 
insult  to  the  Glenmire  family,  to  which  she  had  still  the  honour  to 
belong,  and  she  doggedly  refused  and  rejected  every  advance.  Mr. 
Mulliner,  like  a  faithful  clansman,  espoused  his  mistress'  side  with 
ardour.  If  he  saw  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hoggins,  he  would  cross  the 
street,  and  appear  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  life  in  general, 
and  his  own  path  in  particular,  until  he  had  passed  them  by.  Miss 
Pole  used  to  amuse  herself  with  wondering  what  in  the  world  Mrs. 
Jamieson  would  do,  if  either  she,  or  Mr.  Mulliner,  or  any  other 
member  of  her  household,  was  taken  ill ;  she  could  hardly  have  the 
face  to  call  in  Mr.  Hoggins  after  the  way  she  had  behaved  to  them. 
Miss  Pole  grew  quite  impatient  for  some  indisposition  or  accident 
to  befall  Mrs.  Jamieson  or  her  dependants,  in  order  that  Granford 
might  see  how  she  would  act  under  the  perplexing  circumstances. 

Martha  wa^  beginning  to  go  about  again,  and  I  had  already  fixed 
a  limit,  not  very  far  distant,  to  my  visit,  when  one  afternoon,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  the  shop-parlour  with  Miss  Matty — I  remember  the 
weather  was  colder  now  than  it  had  been  in  May,  three  weeks 
before,  and  we  had  a  fire  and  kept  the  door  fully  closed — we  saw 
a  gentleman  go  slowly  past  the  window,  and  then  stand  opposite  to 
the  door,  as  if  looking  out  for  the  name  which  we  had  so  carefully 
hidden.  He  took  out  a  double  eye-glass  and  peered  about  for  some 
time  before  he  could  discover  it.  Then  he  came  in.  And,  all  on  a 
sudden,  it  flashed  across  me  that  it  was  the  Aga  himself !  For  his 
clothes  had  an  out-of-the-way  foreign  cut  about  them,  and  his  face 
was  deep  brown,  as  if  tanned  and  re-tanned  by  the  sun.  His  com- 
plexion contrasted  oddly  with  his  plentiful  snow-white  hair,  his 
eyes  were  dark  and  piercing,  and  he  had  an  odd  way  of  contracting 
them  and  puckering  up  his  cheek /s  into  innumerable  wrinkles  when 
he  looked  earnestly  at  objects.  He  did  so  to  Miss  Matty  when  he 
first  came  in.  His  glance  had  first  caught  and  lingered  a  little  upon 
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me,  bat  then  turned,  with  the  peculiar  searchimg  look  I  have  de- 
scribed, to  Miss  Matty.  She  was  a  little  fluttered  and  nervous,  but 
no  more  so  than  she  always  was  when  any  man  came  into  her  shop. 
She  thought  that  he  would  probably  have  a  note,  or  a  sovereign 
at  least,  for  which  she  would  have  to  give  change,  which  was  an 
operation  she  very  much  disliked  to  perform.  But  the  present 
customer  stood  opposite  to  her,  without  asking  for  anything,  only 
looking  fixedly  at  her  as  he  drummed  upon  the  table  with  his  fingers, 
just  for  all  the  world  as  Miss  Jenkyns  used  to  do.  Miss  Matty  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  him  what  he  wanted  (as  she  told  me  after- 
wards), when  he  turned  sharp  tome:  *^Is  your  name  Mary  Smith?" 

**Yes!"  saidl. 

All  my  doubts  as  to  his  identity  were  set  at  rest,  and  I  only 
wondered  what  he  would  say  or  do  next,  and  how  Miss  Matty  would 
stand  the  joyful  shock  of  what  he  had  to  reveal.  Apparently  he 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  announce  himself,  for  he  looked  round  at  last 
in  search  of  something  to  buy,  so  as  to  gain  time,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, his  eye  caught  on  the  almond-comfits,  and  he  boldly  asked 
for  a  pound  of  **  those  things."  I  doubt  if  Miss  Matty  had  a  whole 
pound  in  the  shop,  and,  besides  the  unusual  magnitude  of  the  order, 
she  was  distressed  with  the  idea  of  the  indigestion  they  would  pro- 
duce, taken  in  such  unlimited  quantities.  She  looked  up  to 
remonstrate.  Something  of  tender  relaxation  in  his  face  struck 
home  to  her  heart.  She  said,  **  It  is — oh  sir !  can  you  be  Peter  1 " 
and  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  In  a  moment  he  was  round  the 
table  and  had  her  in  his  arms,  sobbing  the  tearless  cries  of  old 
age.  I  brought  her  a  glass  of  wine,  for  indeed  her  colour  had 
changed  so  as  to  alarm  me  and  Mr.  Peter  too.  He  kept  saying, 
**  I  have  been  too  sudden  for  you,  Matty — I  have  my  little  girl." 

I  proposed  that  she  should  go  at  once  up  into  the  drawing-room 
and  lie  down  on  the  sofa  there.  She  looked  wistfully  at  her  brother, 
whose  hand  she  had  held  tight,  even  when  nearly  fainting;  but  on  his 
assuring  her  that  he  would  not  leave  her,  she  allowed  him  to  carry 
her  upstairs. 

I  thought  that  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  nm  and  put  the 
kettle  on  the  fire  for  early  tea,  and  then  to  attend  to  the  shop,  leav- 
ing the  brother  and  sister  to  exchange  some  of  the  many  thousand 
things  they  must  have  to  say.  I  had  also  to  break  the  news  to 
Martha,  who  received  it  with  a  burst  of  tears  which  nearly  infected 
me.  She  kept  recovering  herself  to  ask  if  I  was  sure  it  was  indeed 
Miss  Matty's  brother,  for  I  had  mentioned  that  he  had  grey  hair, 
and  she  had  always  heard  that  he  was  a  v^ery  handsome  young  man. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  perplexed  Miss  Matty  at  tea-time, 
when  she  was  installed  in  the  great  easy-chair  opposite  to  Mr. 
Jenkyns's  in  order  to  gaze  her  fill.  She  could  hardly  drink  for 
looking  at  him,  and  as  for  eating,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 

"I  suppose  hot  climates  age  people  very  quickly,*'  said  she, 
almost  to  herself.  **  When  you  left  Cranford  you  had  not  a  grey 
hair  in  your  head." 

'*  But  how  many  years  ago  is  that  ? "  said  Mr.  Peter,  smiling. 
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"  Ah,  true !  yes,  I  suppose  yon  and  I  are  getting  old.  But 
still  1  did  not  think  we  were  so  very  old  !  But  white  hair  is  very 
becoming  to  you,  Peier,"  she  continued — a  little  afraid  lest  she  had 
hurt  him  by  reyealin;]^  how  his  appearance  had  impressed  her. 

"I  suppose  I  forgot  dates  too,  Matty,  for  what  do  you  think  I 
have  brought  for  you  from  India  ?  I  have  an  Indian  muslin  gown 
and  a  pearl  necklace  for  you  somewhere  in  my  chest  at  Portsmouth. " 
He  smiled  as  if  amased  at  the  idea  of  the  incongruity  of  his  presents 
with  the  appearance  of  his  sister  ;  but  this  did  not  strike  her  all  at 
once,  while  the  elegance  of  the  articles  did.  I  could  see  that  for  a 
moment  her  imagination  dwelt  complacently  on  the  idea  of  herself 
thus  attired;  and  instinctively  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  throat — 
that  little  delicate  throat  whidi  (as  Miss  Pole  had  told  me)  had  been 
one  of  her  youthful  charms  ;  but  the  hand  met  the  touch  of  folds 
of  soft  muslin  in  which  she  was  always  swathed  up  to  her  chin,  and 
the  sensation  recalled  a  sense  of  the  unsuitableness  of  a  pearl  neck- 
lace to  her  age.  She  said,  ''  I'm  afraid  I'm  too  old;  but  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it.  They  are  just  what  I  should  have 
liked  years  ago — when  I  was  young." 

"  So  I  thought,  my  little  Matty.  I  remembered  your  tastes; 
they  were  so  like  my  dear  mother's."  At  the  mention  of  that  name  the 
brother  and  sister  clasped  each  other's  hands  yet  more  fondly,  and, 
although  they  were  perfectly  silent,  I  fancied  they  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  if  they  were  unchecked  by  my  presence,  and  I  got  up 
to  arrange  my  room  for  Mr.  Peter's  occupation  that  night,  in- 
tending myself  to  share  Miss  Matty's  bed.  But  at  my  movement 
he  started  up.  ''  I  must  go  and  settle  about  a  room  at  the  ^George.' 
My  carpet-bag  is  there  too." 

"  No  !  "  said  Miss  Matty,  in  great  distress — "  you  must  not  go; 
please,  dear  Peter — ^pray,  Mary — oh !  you  must  not  go !  " 

She  was  so  much  agitated  that  we  both  promised  everjrthing  she 
wished.  Peter  sat  down  again  and  gave  her  his  hand,  which  for 
better  security  she  held  in  both  of  hers,  and  I  left  the  room  to 
accomplish  my  arrangements. 

Long,  long  into  the  night,  far,  far  into  the  morning,  did  Miss 
Matty  and  I  talk.  She  had  much  to  tell  me  of  her  brother's  life 
and  adventures,  which  he  had  communicated  to  her  as  they  had 
sat  alone.  She  said  all  was  thoroughly  clear  to  her  ;  but  I  never 
quite  understood  the  whole  story ;  and  when  in  after  days  I  lost 
my  awe  of  Mr.  Peter  enough  to  question  him  myself,  he  laughed 
at  my  curiosity,  and  told  me  stories  that  sounded  so  very  much 
like  Baron  Munchausen's,  that  I  was  sure  he  was  making  fun  of 
me.  What  I  heard  from  Miss  Matty  was  that  he  had  been  a  volun 
teer  at  the  siege  of  Rangoon  ;  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Burmese ;  had  somehow  obtained  favour  and  eventual  freedom 
from  knowing  how  to  bleed  the  chief  of  the  small  tribe  in  some 
case  of  dangerous  illness  ;  that  on  his  release  from  years  t)f  captivity 
he  had  had  his  letters  returned  from  England  with  the  ominous 
word  "Dead  "  marked  upon  them ;  and,  believing  himself  to  be  the 
last  of  his  race,  he  had  settled  down  as  an  indigo  planter,  and  had 
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proposed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country  to  whose 
inhabitants  and  modes  of  life  he  had  become  habituated,  when  my 
letter  had  reached  him  ;  and,  with  the  odd  vehemence  which  cha- 
racterised him  in  age  as  it  had  done  in  youth,  he  had  sold  his  land 
and  all  his  possessions  to  the  first  purchaser,  and  come  home  to  the 
poor  old  sister,  who  was  more  glad  and  rich  than  any  princess  when 
she  looked  at  him.  She  talked  me  to  sleep  at  last,  and  then  I  waa 
awakened  by  a  slight  sound  at  the  door,  for  which  she  begged  my 
pardon  as  she  crept  penitently  into  bed  ;  but  it  seems  that  when  I 
could  no  longer  confirm  her  beUef  that  the  long-lost  was  really  here 
— ^under  the  same  roof — she  had  begun  to  fear  lest  it  was  only  a 
waking  dream  of  hers  ;  that  there  never  had  been  a  Peter  sitting  by 
her  all  that  blessed  evening — but  that  tl^e  real  Peter  lay  dead  far 
away  beneath  some  wild  sea-wave,  or  under  some  strange  eastern 
tree.  And  so  strong  had  this  nervous  feeling  of  hers  become,  that 
she  was  fain  to  get  up  and  go  and  convince  herself  that  he  was 
really  there  by  listening  through  the  door  to  his  even,  regular  breath- 
ing— I  don't  like  to  call  it  snoring,  but  I  heard  it  myself  through 
two  closed  doors — and  by  and  by  it  soothed  Miss  Matty  to  sleep. 

I  don't  believe  Mr.  Peter  came  home  from  India  as  rich  as  a 
nabob  ;  he  even  considered  himself  poor,  but  neither  he  nor  Miss 
Matty  cared  much  about  that.  At  any  rate,  he  had  enough  to  live 
upon  "  very  genteelly  "  at  Cranford  ;  he  and  Miss  Matty  together. 
And  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  the  shop  was  closed,  while  troops 
of  little  urchins  gleefully  awaited  the  shower  of  comfits  and  lozenges 
that  came  from  time  to  time  down  upon  their  faces  as  they  stood 
up-gazing  at  Miss  Matty's  drawing-room  windows.  OccasionaUy 
Miss  Matty  would  say  to  them  (half-hidden  behind  the  curtains), 
*  *  My  dear  children,  don't  make  yourselves  ill ; "  but  a  strong  arm 
pulled  her  back,  and  a  more  rattling  shower  than  ever  succeeded. 
A  part  of  the  tea  was  sent  in  presents  to  the  Cranford  ladies  ;  and 
some  of  it  was  distributed  among  the  old  people  who  remembered 
Mr.  Peter  in  the  days  of  his  frolicsome  youth.  The  India  muslin 
gown  was  reserved  for  darling  Flora  Gordon  (Miss  Jessie  Brown's 
daughter).  The  Gordons  had  been  on  the  Continent  for  the  last 
few  years,  but  were  now  expected  to  return  very  soon  ;  and  Miss 
Matty,  in  her  sisterly  pride,  anticipated  great  delight  in  the  joy  of 
showing  them  Mr.  Peter.  The  pearl  necklace  disappeared ;  and 
about  that  time  many  handsome  and  useful  presents  made  their 
appearance  in  the  households  of  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  Forrester ;  and 
some  rare  and  delicate  Indian  ornaments  graced  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam.  I  myself  was  not  forgotten. 
Among  other  things,  I  had  the  handsomest  bound  and  best  edition 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  works  that  could  be  procured ;  and  dear  Miss 
Matty,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  me  to  consider  it  as  a  present 
from  her  sister  as  well  as  herself.  In  short,  no  one  was  forgotten  ; 
and,  what  was  more,  every  one,  however  insignificant,  who  had 
shown  kindness  to  Miss  Matty  at  any  time,  was  sure  of  Mr.  Peter's 
cordial  regard. 
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PI^IACE  TO  CRANFORD. 

It  was  n^t  surprising  that  Mr.  Peter  became  such  a  favourite  at 
Cranford.  The  ladies  vied  with  each  other  who  should  admire  him 
most ;  and  no  wonder,  for  their  quiet  lives  were  astonishingly 
stirred  up  by  the  arrival  from  India — especially  as  the  person  ar- 
rived told  more  wonderful  stories  than  Sindbad  the  Sailor  ;  and,  as 
Miss  Pole  said,  was  quite  as  good  as  an  Arabian  Night  any  evening. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  vibrated  all  my  life  between  Drumble  and 
Cranford,  and  I  thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  all  Mr.  Peter's 
stories  might  be  true,  although  wonderful ;  but  when  I  found  that, 
if  we  swallowed  an  anecdote  of  tolerable  magnitude  one  week,  we 
had  the  dose  considerably  increased  the  next,  I  began  to  have  my 
doubts  ;  especially  as  I  noticed  that  when  his  sister  was  present  the 
accounts  of  Indian  life  were  comparatively  tame  ;  not  that  she  knew 
more  than  we  did,  perhaps  less.  I  noticed  also  that  when  the 
rector  came  to  call,  Mr.  Peter  talked  in  a  different  way  about  the 
countries  he  had  been  in.  But  I  don't  think  the  ladies  in  Cranford 
would  have  considered  him  such  a  wonderful  traveller  if  they  had 
only  heard  him  talk  in  the  quiet  way  he  did  to  him.  They  liked  him 
the  better,  indeed,  for  being  what  they  called  "  so  very  Oriental." 

One  day,  at  a  select  party  in  his  honour,  which  Miss  Pole  gave, 
and  from  which,  as  Mrs.  Jamieson  honoured  it  with  her  presence, 
and  had  even  offered  to  send  Mr.  Mulliner  to  wait,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoggins  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  were  necessarily  excluded — one  day 
at  Miss  Pole's,  Mr.  Peter  said  he  was  tired  of  sitting  upright  against 
the  hard-backed  uneasy  chairs,  and  asked  if  he  might  not  indulge 
himself  in  sitting  cross-legged.  Miss  Pole's  consent  was  e^erly 
given,  and  down  he  went  with  the  utmost  gravity.  But  when  Miss 
Pole  asked  me,  in  an  audible  whisper,  ^  *  if  he  did  not  remind  me 
of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  ? "  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  poor 
Simon  Jones,  the  lame  tailor  ,  and  while  Mrs.  Jamieson  slowly 
commented  on  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  the  attitude,  I 
remembered  how  we  had  all  followed  that  lady's  lead  in  condemn- 
ing Mr.  Hoggins  for  vulgarity  because  he  simply  crossed  his  legs  as 
he  sat  still  on  his  chair.  Many  of  Mr.  Peter's  ways  of  eating  were 
a  little  strange  amongst  such  ladies  as  Miss  Pole,  and  Miss  Matty, 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  especially  when  I  recollected  the  untasted  green 
peas  and  two-pronged  forks  at  poor  Mr.  Holbrook's  dinner. 

The  mention  of  that  gentleman's  name  recalls  to  my  mind  a 
conversation  between  Mr.  Peter  and  Miss  Matty  one  evening  in 
the  summer  after  he  returned  to  Cranford.  The  day  had  been' 
very  hot,  and  Miss  Matty  had  been  much  oppressed  by  the 
weather,  in  the  heat  of  which  her  brother  revelled.  I  remember 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  nurse  Martha's  baby,  which  had  be- . 
come  her  favourite  employment  of  late,  and  which  was  as  much  at 
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home  in  her  arms  as  in  its  mother's,  as  long  as  it  remained  a  light* 
weight,  portable  by  one  so  fragile  as  Miss  Matty.  This  day  to 
which  I  refer,  Miss  Matty  had  seemed  more  than  usually  feeble  and 
languid,  and  only  revived  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  her  sofa 
was  wheeled  to  the  open  window,  through  which,  although  it 
looked  into  the  principal  street  of  Cranford,  the  fragrant  smell  of 
the  neighbouring  hayfields  came  in  every  now  and  llien,  borne  by 
the  soft  breezes  that  stirred  the  dull  air  of  the  summer  twilight; 
and  then  died  away.  The  silence  of  the  sultry  atmosphere  wac 
lost  in  the  murmuring  noises  which  came  in  from  many  an  open 
window  and  door ;  even  the  children  were  abroad  in  the  street, 
late  as  it  was  (between  ten  and  eleven),  enjoying  the  game  of  play 
for  which  they  had  not  had  spirits  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Miss  Matty  to  see  how  few 
candles  were  lighted,  even  in  the  apartments  of  those  houses  from 
which  issued  the  greatest  signs  of  life.  Mr.  Peter,  Miss  Matty, 
and  I  had  all  been  quiet,  each  with  a  separate  reverie,  for  some 
little  time,  when  Mr.  Peter  broke  in: 

"Do  you  know,  little  Matty,  I  could  have  sworn  you  were  on 
the  high  road  to  matrimony  when  I  left  England  that  last  time  ! 
If  anybody  had  told  me  you  would  have  lived  and  died  an  old 
maid  then,  I  should  have  laughed  in  their  faces." 

Miss  Matty  made  no  reply,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  think  of 
some  subject  which  should  eflFectually  turn  the  conversation  ;  but 
I  was  very  stupid;  and  before  I  spoke  he  went  on: 

"  It  was  Holbrook,  that  fine  manly  fellow  who  lived  at  Woodley, 
that  I  used  to  think  would  carry  oflF  my  little  Matty.  You  would  not 
think  it  now,  I  daresay,  Mary ;  but  this  sister  of  mine  was  once  a  very 
pretty  girl— at  least,  I  thought  so,  and  so  IVe  a  notion  did  poor  Hol- 
brook. What  business  had  he  to  die  before  I  came  home  to  thank 
him  for  all  his  kindness  to  a  good-for-nothing  cub  as  I  was  ?  It 
was  that  that  made  me  first  thmk  he  cared  for  you  ;  for  in  all  out 
fishing  expeditions  it  was  Matty,  Matty,  we  talked  about.  Poor 
Deborah !  What  a  lecture  she  read  me  on  having  asked  him 
home  to  lunch  one  day,  when  she  had  seen  the  Arley  carriage  in  tho 
town,  and  thought  that  my  lady  might  call.  Well,  that's  long  years 
ago  ;  more  than  half  a  life-time,  and  yet  it  seems  like  yesterday  ! 
I  don't  know  a  fellow  I  should  have  liked  better  as  a  brother-in- 
law.  You  must  have  played  your  cards  badly,  my  little  Matty, 
somehow  or  another— wanted  your  brother  to  be  a  good  go- 
between,  eh,  little  one  ? "  said  he,  putting  out  his  hand  to  take 
hold  of  hers  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa.  **  Why,  what's  this  ?  you're 
shivering  and  shaking,  Matty,  with  that  confounded  open  window. 
Shut  it,  Mary,  this  minute !  " 

I  did  so,  and  then  stooped  down  to  kiss  Miss  Matty,  and  see  if 
she  really  were  chilled.  She  caught  at  my  hand,  and  gave  it  a 
hard  squeeze — but  unconsciously,  I  think— for  in  a  minute  or  two 
she  spoke  to  us  quite  in  her  usual  voice,  and  smiled  our  uneasiness 
away,  although  she  patiently  submitted  to  the  prescriptions  we 
ejiforced  of  a  warm  bed  and  a  glass  of  weak  negus.     I  was  to  leave 
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Oranford  the  next  day,  and  before  I  went  I  saw  that  all  the  effects 
of  the  open  window  had  quite  vanished.  I  had  superintended 
most  of  the  alterations  necessary  in  the  house  and  household 
during  the  latter  weeks  of  my  stay.  The  shop  was  once  more  a 
parlour  ;  the  empty  resounding  rooms  again  furnished  up  to  the 
very  garrets. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  establishing  Martha  and  Jem  in 
another  house,  but  Miss  Matty  would  not  hear  of  this.  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  her  so  much  roused  as  when  Miss  Pole  had  assumed  it  to 
be  the  most  desirable  arrangement.  As  long  as  Martha  would  remain 
^ith  Miss  Matty,  Miss  Matty  was  only  too  thankful  to  have  her 
about  her  ;  yes,  and  Jem  too,  who  was  a  very  pleasant  man  to  have 
in  the  house,  for  she  never  saw  him  from  week's  end  to  week's  end. 
And  as  for  the  probable  children,  if  they  would  all  turn  out  such 
little  darlings  as  her  god-daughter,  Matilda,  she  should  not  mind 
the  number,  if  Martha  didn't.  Besides,  the  next  was  to  be  called 
Deborah — a  point  which  Miss  Matty  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
Martha's  stubborn  determination  that  her  first-bom  was  to  be 
Matilda.  So  Miss  Pole  had  to  lower  her  colours,  and  even  her 
voice,  as  she  said  to  me  that,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heam  were  still  to 
go  on  living  in  the  same  house  with  Miss  Matty,  we  had  certainly 
done  a  wise  thing  in  hiring  Martha's  niece  as  an  auxiliary. 

I  left  Miss  Matty  and  Mr.  Peter  most  comfortable  and  con- 
tented ;  the  only  subject  for  regret  to  the  tender  heart  of  the  one, 
and  the  social  friendly  nature  of  the  other,  being  the  unfortunate 
quarrel  between  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  the  plebeian  Hogginses  and 
their  following.  In  joke,  I  prophesied  one  day  that  this  would 
only  last  imtil  Mrs.  Jamieson  or  Mr.  Mulliner  were  ill,  in  which 
case  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  friends  with  Mr.  Hoggins  ; 
but  Miss  Matty  did  not  like  my  looking  forward  to  anything  like 
illness  in  so  light  a  manner,  and  before  the  year  was  out  all  had 
come  round  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  way. 

I  received  two  Cranford  letters  on  one  auspicious  October 
morning.  Both  Miss  Pole  and  Miss  Matty  wrote  to  ask  me  to 
come  over  and  meet  the  Gordons,  who  had  returned  to  England 
alive  and  well,  with  their  two  children,  now  almost  grown  up. 
Dear  Jessie  Brown  had  kept  her  old  kind  nature,  although  she  had 
changed  her  name  and  station  ;  and  she  wrote  to  say  that  she  and 
Major  Gordon  expected  to  be  in  Cranford  on  the  foiurteenth,  and 
she  hoped  and  begged  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Jamieson  Qiamed 
first,  as  became  her  honourable  station).  Miss  Pole,  and  Miss 
Matty — could  she  ever  forget  their  kindness  to  her  poor  father  and 
sister  ? — Mrs.  Forrester,  Mr.  Hoggins  (and  here  again  came  in  an 
allusion  to  kindness  shown  to  the  desul  long  ago),  his  new  wife, 
who  as  such  must  allow  Mrs.  Gordon  to  desire  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  Scotch  friend  of  her 
husband's.  In  short,  everyone  was  named,  from  the  rector — who 
had  been  appointed  to  Cranford  in  the  interim  between  Captain 
Brown's  death  and  Miss  Jessie's  marriage,  and  was  now  associated 
with  the  latter  event — down  to  Miss  Betsy  Barker.      All  were 
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asked  to  the  luncheon  ;  all  except  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  who  had  come 
to  live  in  Cranford  since  Miss  Jessie  Brown's  days,  and  whom  I 
found  rather  moping  on  account  of  the  omission.  People  won- 
dered at  Miss  Betty  B.arker's  being  included  in  the  honourable 
list ;  but,  then,  as  Miss  Pole  said,  we  must  remember  the  disregard 
of  the  genteel  proprieties  of  life  in  which  the  poor  captain  had 
educated  his  girls,  and  for  his  sake  we  swallowed  oiu:  pride. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Jamieson  rather  took  it  as  a  compliment,  as  putting 
Miss  Betty  (formerly  Iter  maid)  on  a  level  with  **  those  Hogginses." 
But  when  I  arrived  in  Cranford,  nothing  was  as  yet  ascertained 
of  Mrs.  Jamieson's  own  intentions ;  would  the  honoui*able  lady  go, 
or  would  she  not?  Mr.  Peter  declared  that  she  sliould  and  she 
would ;  Miss  Pole  shook  her  head  and  desponded.  But  Mr.  Peter 
was  a  man  of  resources.  In  the  first  place,  he  persuaded  Miss 
Matty  to  write  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  to  tell  her  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam's 
existence,  and  to  beg  that  one  so  kind,  and  cordial,  and  generous, 
might  be  included  in  the  pleasant  invitation.  An  answer  came  back 
by  return  of  post,  with  a  pretty  little  note  for  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  and 
a  request  that  Miss  Matty  would  deliver  it  herself  and  explain  the 
previous  omission.  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam  was  as  pleased  as  could  be, 
and  thanked  Miss  Matty  over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Peter  had  said, 
**  Leave  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  me ;"  so  we  did ;  especially  as  we  knew 
nothing  that  we  could  do  to  alter  her  determination  if  once  formed. 

I  did  not  know,  nor  did  Miss  Matty,  how  things  were  going  on, 
until  Miss  Pole  asked  me,  just  the  day  before  Mrs.  Gordon  came, 
if  I  thought  there  was  anything  between  Mr.  Peter  and  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son in  the  matrimonial  line,  for  that  Mrs.  Jamieson  was  really  going 
to  the  lunch  at  the  ** George.*'  She  had  sent  Mr.  Mulliner  doiMi  to 
desire  that  there  might  be  a  footstool  put  to  the  warmest  seat  in  the 
room,  as  she  meant  to  come,  and  knew  that  their  chairs  were  very 
high.  Miss  Pole  had  picked  this  piece  of  news  up,  and  from  it  she 
conjectured  all  sorts  of  things,  and  bemoaned  yet  more.  "  If  Peter 
should  marry,  what  would  become  of  poor  dear  Miss  Matty?  And 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  of  all  people ! "  Miss  Pole  seemed  to  think  there 
were  other  ladies  in  Cranford  who  would  have  done  more  credit  to 
his  choice,  and  I  think  she  must  have  had  some  one  who  was  un- 
married in  her  head,  for  she  kept  saying,  *  *  It  was  so  wanting  in 
dehcacy  in  a  widow  to  tliink  of  such  a  thing." 

When  I  got  back  to  Miss  Matty's  I  really  did  begin  to  think 
that  Mr.  Peter  might  be  thinking  of  Mrs.  Jamieson  for  a  wife,  and 
I  was  as  unhappy  as  Miss  Pole  about  it.  He  had  the  proof  sheet  of 
a  great  placard  in  liis  hand.  ^^Signor  Brunoni,  Magician  to  the 
King  of  Delhi,  the  Rajah  of  Oude,  and  the  great  Lama  of  Thibet," 
&c.  &c.  was  going,  to  **  perform  in  Cranford  for  one  night  only," 
the  very  next  night ;  and  Miss  Matty,  exultant,  showed  me  a  letter 
from  the  Gordons,  promising  to  remain  over  this  gaiety,  which  Miss 
Matty  said  was  entirely  Peter's  doing.  He  had  written  to  ask  the 
signor  to  come,  and  was  to  be  at  all  the  expenses  of  the  affair. 
Tickets  were  to  be  sent  gratis  to  as  many  as  the  room  would  hold. 
In  short,  Miss  Matty  was  charmed  with  the  plan,  and  said  that  to- 
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inorrow  Cranford  would  remind  her  of  the  Preston  Guild,  to  wliich 
she  had  been  in  her  youth — ^a  luncheon  at  the  "  George,"  with  the 
dear  Gordons,  and  the  signor  in  the  Assembly  Boom  in  the  evening. 
But  I — I  looked  Dnly  at  Qie  fatal  words : 

"  Under  the  Patronage  of  the  HoNOURiSBLB  Mrs.  Jamibson." 

She,  then,  was  chosen  to  preside  over  this  entertainment  of  Mr. 
Peter's  ;  she  was  perhaps  going  to  displace  my  dear  Miss  Matty  in 
his  heart,  and  mdke  her  life  lonely  once  more  !  I  could  not  look 
forward  to  the  morrow  with  any  pleasure  ;  and  every  innocent 
anticipation  of  Miss  Matty's  only  served  to  add  to  my  annoyance. 

So,  angry  and  irritated,  and  exaggerating  every  little  incident 
which  could  add  to  my  irritation,  I  went  on  till  we  were  all  assem- 
bled in  the  great  parlour  at  the  *  *  George. "  Major  and  Mrs.  G<>rdon 
and  pretty  Flora  and  Mr.  Ludovic  were  all  as  bright  and  handsome 
and  friendly  as  could  be  ;  but  I  could  hardly  attend  to  them  for 
watching  Mr.  Peter,  and  I  saw  that  Miss  Pole  was  equally  busy. 
I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Jamieson  so  roused  and  animated  before  ; 
her  face  looked  full  of  interest  in  what  Mr.  Peter  was  saying.  I 
drew  near  to  listen.  My  relief  was  great  when  I  caught  that  his 
words  were  not  words  of  love,  but  that,  for  all  his  grave  face,  he  was 
at  his  old  tricks.  He  was  telling  her  of  his  travels  in  India,  and  de- 
scribing the  wonderful  height  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  :  one 
touch  after  another  added  to  their  size,  and  each  exceeded  the 
former  in  absurdity  ;  but  Mrs.  Jamieson  really  enjoyed  all  in  per- 
fect good  faith.  I  suppose  she  required  strong  stimulants  to  excite 
her  to  come  out  of  her  apathy.  Mr.  Peter  wound  up  his  account  by 
saying  that,  of  course,  at  that  altitude  there  were  none  of  the 
anim'sds  to  be  found  that  existed  in  the  lower  regions  ;  the  game — 
everything  was  different.  Firing  one  day  at  some  flying  creature, 
he  was  very  much  dismayed  when  it  fell,  to  find  that  he  had  shot  a 
cherubim  !  Mr.  Peter  caught  my  eye  at  this  moment,  and  gave  me 
such  a  funny  twinkle,  that  I  felt  sure  he  had  no  thoughts  of  Mrs. 
Jamieson  as  a  wife  from  that  time.  She  looked  uncomfortably 
amazed: 

"  But,  Mr.  Peter,  shooting  a  cherubim— don't  you  think — I  am 
afraid  that  was  sacrilege  !  " 

Mr.  Peter  composed  his  coiuitenance  in  a  moment,  and  appeared 
shocked  at  the  idea,  wliich,  as  he  said  truly  enough,  was  now  pre- 
sented to  him  for  the  first  time  ;  but  then  Mrs.  Jamieson  must 
remember  that  he  had  been  living  for  a  long  time  among  savages — 
all  of  whom  were  heathens — some  of  them,  he  was  afraid,  were 
downright  Dissenters.  Then,  seeing  Miss  Matty  draw  near,  he 
hastily  changed  the  conversation,  and  after  a  little  while,  turning 
to  me,  he  said,  "  Don't  be  shocked,  prim  little  Mary,  at  all  my 
wonderful  stories.  I  consider  Mrs.  Jamieson  fair  game,  and  besides 
I  am  bent  on  propitiating  her,  and  the  first  step  towards  it  is  keep- 
ing her  well  awake.  I  bribed  her  here  by  asking  her  to  let  me  have 
her  name  as  patroness  for  my  poor  conjuror  this  evening  ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  her  time  enough  to  get  up  her  rancour  against 
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the  Hogginses,  who  are  just  coming  in.  I  want  everybody  to  be 
friends,  for  it  harasses  Matty  so  much  to  hear  of  these  quarrels.  I 
shall  go  at  it  again  b^  and  by,  so  you  need  not  look  shocked.  I 
intend  to  enter  the  Assembly  Room  to-night  with  Mrs.  Jamieson 
on  one  side,  and  my  lady.  Mrs.  Hoggins,  on  the  other.  You  see  if 
I  don't." 

Somehow  or  another  he  did  ;  and  fairly  got  them  into  conversa- 
tion together.  Major  and  Mrs.  Gbrdon  helped  at  the  good  work 
with  their  perfect  ignorance  of  any  existing  coolness  between  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cranford. 

Ever  since  that  da^  there  has  been  the  old  friendly  sociability  in 
Cranford  society  ;  which  I  am  thankful  for,  because  of  my  dear  Miss 
Matty's  love  of  peace  and  kindliness.  We  all  love  Miss  Matty,  and 
I  somehow  think  we  are  all  of  us  better  when  she  is  near  us. 
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ViCTOR  Cousin,  the  French  philosopher,  has  undertaken  a  new  tasc 
within  the  last  few  years.  Whether  as  a  relaxation  from,  or  a  con- 
tinuation of,  his  study  of  metaphysics,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  has  be- 
gun to  write  the  biographies  of  some  of  the  celebrated  French  women 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  making  out  his  list,  he  is  carefu] 
to  distinguish  between  authoresses  and  ^-femmes  d^esprit,*'  ranking 
the  latter  infinitely  the  higher  in  every  point  of  view.  The  first  of 
his  series  is  Jacqueline  Pascal,  the  sifiter  of  Blaise,  known  at  Port 
Royal  as  the  Sister  Euphemia — a  holy,  pure,  and  sainted  woman. 
The  second  whom  the  grave  philosopher  has  chosen  as  a  subject  for 
his  biography  is  that  beautiful,  splendid  sinner  of  the  Fronde,  the 
fair-ha&ed  Duchess  de  Longueville.  fle  draws  the  pure  and  per- 
fect outlines  of  Jacqueline  Pascal's  character  with  a  severe  and 
correct  pencil ;  he  paints  the  lovely  duchess  with  the  fond,  ad- 
miring exaggeration  of  a  lover.  The  wits  of  Paris,  in  consequence, 
have  written  the  following  epitaph  for  him:  **Here  lies  Victor 
Cousin,  the  great  philosopher,  in  love  with  the  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville, who  died  a  century  and  a  half  before  he  was  bom. " 

Even  the  friends  of  this  Duchess,  insignificant  in  themselves, 
become  dear  and  iUustrious  to  Cousin  iox  her  fair  sake.  It  is  not 
long  since  he  contributed  an  article  on  Madame  de  SabM  to  the 
"Revu  e  des  Deux  Mondes, "  which  has  since  been  published  separately, 
and  which  has  suggested  the  thoughts  and  fancies  that  I  am  now 
going  to  lay  before  the  patient  pubBc.  This  Madame  de  SabM  was, 
in  her  prime,  an  habitual  guest  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  the 
superb  habitation  which  was  the  centre  of  the  witty  and  learned  as 
well  as  the  pompous  and  pedantic  society  of  Paris,  in  the  days  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  When  these  gatherings  had  come  to  an  end 
after  Madame  de  Itambouillet's  death,  and  before  Moli^re  had 
turned  the  tradition  thereof  into  exquisite  ridicule,  there  were 
several  attempts  to  form  circles  that  should  preserve  some  of  the 
stately  refinement  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Mademoiselle  Scudery 
had  her  Saturdays  ;  but,  an  authoress  herself,  and  collecting 
around  her  merely  clever  people,  without  regard  to  birth  or  breed- 
ing, M  Cousin  does  not  hold  the  idea  of  her  Saturdays  in  h^h 
esteem.  Madame  de  SabM,  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  :  intelligent 
enough  doubtless  from  having  been  an  associate  of  Menage, 
Voiture,  Madame  de  Sevign^,  and  others  in  the  grand  hotel 
(whose  meetings  must  have  been  delightful  enough  at  the  time 
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though  that  wicked  Moli^re  has  stepped  between  us  and  them,  and 
we  can  only  see  them  as  he  chooses  us  to  do) :  Madame  de  Sable', 
friend  of  the  resplendent  fair-haired  Duchess  de  Longueville,  ha*i 
weekly  meetings  which  M.  Cousin  ranks  far  above  the  more  pre- 
tentious Saturdays  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery.  In  short,  the  last 
page  of  his  memoir  of  Madame  de  Sable — ^where  we  matter-of-fact 
English  people  are  apt  to  put  in  praise  of  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  person  whose  life  we  have  been  writing — is  devoted  to  this 
acme  of  praise.  Madame  de  Sabl^  had  all  the  requisites  which 
enabled  her  "  tenir  un  salon  *'  with  honour  to  herself  and  pleasure 
to  her  friends. 

Apart  from  this  crowning  accomplishment,  the  good  French  lady 
seems  to  have  been  common-place  enough.  She  was  well-bom, 
well-bred,  and  the  company  she  kept  must  have  made  her  tolerably 
intelligent.  She  was  married  to  a  duU  husband,  and  doubtless  had 
her  small  flirtations  after  she  early  became  a  widow  ;  M.  Cousin 
hints  at  them,  but  they  were  never  scandalous  or  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  Past  middle  life,  she  took  to  the  process  of 
"  making  her  salvation,"  and  inclined  to  the  Port-Royalists.  She 
was  given  to  liking  dainty  things  to  eat,  in  spite  of  her  Jansenism. 
She  had  a  female  friend  that  she  quarrelled  with,  oS  and  on,  during 
her  life.  And  (to  wind  up  something  like  Lady  O'Looney,  of 
famous  memory)  she  knew  how  **  tenir  im  salon."  M.  Cousin  tells 
us  that  she  was  remarkable  in  no  one  thing  or  quality,  and  attri- 
butes to  that  single,  simple  fact  the  success  of  her  life. 

Now,  since  I  have  read  these  memoirs  of  Madame  de  SabM,  I 
have  thought  much  and  deeply  thereupon.  At  first,  I  was  inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  extreme  importance  which  was  attached  to  this  art 
of  "  receiving  company," — ^no,  that  translation  will  not  do  ! — ** hold- 
ing a  drawing-room  "  is  even  worse,  because  that  implies  the  state 
and  reserve  of  royalty ; — shall  we  caU  it  the  art  of  "  SabMing  ? "  But 
when  I  thought  of  my  experience  in  English  society  -  of  the  even- 
ings dreaded  before  they  came,  and  sighed  over  in  recollection, 
because  they  were  so  inefi&bly  dull — I  saw  that,  to  Sabl^  well,  did 
require,  as  M.  Cousin  implied,  the  union  of  many  excellent  quali- 
ties and  not-to-be-disputed  little  graces.  I  asked  some  French 
people  if  they  could  give  me  the  recipe,  for  it  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  traditional,  if  not  still  extant  in  their  nation.  I  offer  to  you 
their  ideas,  fragmentary  though  they  be  ;  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
some  of  my  own ;  at  last,  perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  yours,  O, 
most  worthy  readers  !  we  may  discover  the  lost  art  of  Sabl^ing. 

Said  the  French  lady  :  **  A  woman  to  be  successful  in  Sableing 
must  be  past  youth,  yet  not  past  the  power  of  attracting.  She 
must  do  this  by  her  sweet  and  gracious  manners,  and  quick,  ready 
taxjt  in  perceiving  those  who  have  not  had  their  share  of  attention, 
or  leading  the  conversation  away  from  any  subject  which  may  give 
pain  to  any  one  present."  "  Those  rules  hold  good  in  England," 
said  I.  My  friend  went  on  :  **  She  should  never  be  prominent  in 
anything ;  she  should  keep  silence  as  long  as  any  one  else  will 
talk ;  but  when  conversation  flags,  she  should  throw  herself  into 
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the  breach  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  I  notice  that  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house,  where  a  ball  is  given,  stand  quietly  by  till  the 
dancers  are  tired,  and  then  spring  into  the  arena  to  carry  on  the 
spirit  and  the  music  till  the  others  are  ready  to  begin  again.*' 

"  But,"  said  the  French  gentleman,  "  even  at  this  time,  when 
subjects  for  conversation  are  wanted,  she  should  rather  suggest 
than  enlarge — ask  questions  rather  than  give  her  own  opinions." 

"  To  be  sure,'*  said  the  lady.  "  Madame  Recamier,  whose  salons 
were  the  most  perfect  of  this  century,  always  withheld  her  opinions 
on  books,  or  men,  or  measures,  until  all  around  her  had  given 
theirs  ;  then  she,  as  it  were,  collected  and  harmonised  them,  saying  a 
kind  thing  here,  and  a  gentle  thing  there,  and  speaking  ever  with  her 
own  quiet  sense,  till  people  the  most  oppressed  learnt  to  luiderstand 
each  other's  point  of  view,  which  it  is  a  great  thing  for  opponents 
to  do." 

**  Then  the  number  of  the  people  whom  you  receive  is  another 
consideration.  I  should  say  not  less  than  twelve,  or  more  than 
twenty,'*  continued  the  gentleman.  "  The  evenings  should  be  ap- 
pointed— say  weekly — fortnightly  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
which  is  our  season.  Fix  an  early  hour  for  opening  the  room. 
People  are  caught  then  in  their  freshness,  before  they  become 
exhausted  by  other  parties." 

The  lady  spoke :  "For  my  part,  I  prefer  catching  my  friends  after 
they  have  left  the  grander  baUs  or  receptions.  One  hears  then  the 
remarks,  the  wit,  the  reason,  and  the  satire  which  they  had  been 
storing  up  during  their  evening  of  imposed  silence  or  of  cere- 
monious speaking.*' 

"A  little  good-humoured  satire  is  a  very  agreeable  sauce,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "but  it  must  be  good-humoured,  and  the  listeners 
must  be  good-humoured  ;  above  all,  the  conversation  must  be  gene- 
ral, and  not  the  chat,  chat,  chat  up  in  a  comer,  by  which  the 
English  so  often  distinguish  themselves.  You  do  not  go  into  society 
to  exchange  secrets  with  your  intimate  friends  ;  you  go  to  render 
yourselves  agreeable  to  every  one  present,  and  to  help  all  to  pass  a 
happy  evening.** 

**  Strangers  should  not  be  admitted,"  said  the  lady,  taking  up  the 
strain.  *  *  They  would  not  start  fair  with  the  others  ;  they  would  be 
ignorant  of  the  allusions  that  refer  to  conversations  on  the  previous 
evenings  ;  they  would  not  understand  the — what  shall  T  call  it — 
slang  ?  I  mean  those  expressions  having  relation  to  past  occurrences, 
or  by-gone  witticisms  common  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting." 

"  Madame  de  Duras  and  Madame  Recamier  never  made  advances 
to  any  stranger.  Their  salons  were  the  best  that  Paris  has  known 
in  this  generation.  All  who  wished  to  be  admitted,  had  to  wait  and 
prove  tieir  fitness  by  being  agreeable  elsewhere  ;  to  earn  their  di- 
ploma, as  it  were,  among  the  circle  of  these  ladies'  acquaintances  ; 
and,  at  last,  it  was  a  high  favour  to  be  received  by  them.*' 

"They  missed  the  society  of  many  celebrities  by  adhering  so 
strictly  to  this  unspoken  rule,"  said  the  gentleman. 

k2 
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"  Bah  ! "  said  the  lady.  **  Celebrities  !  what  has  one  to  do  i^-ith 
them  in  society  }  As  celebrities,  they  are  simply  bores.  Because 
a  man  has  discovered  a  planet,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  con- 
verse agreeably,  even  on  his  own  subjects  ;  often  people  are  drained 
dry  by  one  action  or  expression  of  their  lives — drained  dry  for  all 
the  purposes  of  a  *  salon.  *  The  writer  of  books,  for  instance,  can- 
not afford  to  talk  twenty  pages  for  nothing,  so  he  is  either  pro  • 
foundly  silent,  or  else  he  gives  you  the  mere  rinsings  of  his  mind. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  him  as  a  mere  celebrity,  and  justifying  the 
wisdom  of  the  ladies  we  were  speaking  of,  in  not  seeking  after  such 
people  ;  indeed,  in  being  rather  shy  of  them.  Some  of  their  friends 
were  the  most  celebrated  people  of  their  day,  but  they  were  received 
in  their  old  capacity  of  agreeable  men  ;  a  higher  character,  by  far. 
Then,'*  said  she,  turning  to  me,  "I  believe  that  you  English  spoil 
the  perfection  of  conversation  by  having  your  rooms  as  brilliantlv 
lighted  for  an  evening,  the  charm  of  which  depends  on  what  one  hears, 
as  for  an  evening  when  youth  and  beauty  are  to  display  themselves 
among  flowers  and  festoons,  and  every  land  of  pretty  ornament.  I 
would  never  have  a  room  affect  people  as  being  dark  on  their  first 
entrance  into  it ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  moonlight  as  compared  to 
sunlight,  in  which  people  talk  more  freely  and  naturally  ;  where  shy 
people  will  enter  upon  a  conversation  without  a  dread  of  every 
change  of  colour  or  involuntary  movement  being  seen — just  as  we  are 
always  more  confidential  over  a  fire  than  anywhere  else — as  women 
talk  most  openly  in  the  dimly-lighted  bedroom  at  curling-time.  *' 

**  Away  with  your  shy  people,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Persons 
who  are  self-conscious,  thinking  of  an  involuntary  redness  or  pale- 
ness, an  unbecoming  movement  of  the  countenance,  more  than  the 
subject  of  which  they  are  talking,  should  not  go  into  society  at  all. 
But,  because  women  are  so  much  more  liable  to  this  nervous  weak- 
ness than  men,  the  preponderance  of  people  in  a  salon  should  always 
be  on  the  side  of  the  men." 

I  do  not  think  I  gained  more  hints  as  to  the  lost  art  from  my 
French  friends.  Let  us  see  if  my  own  experience  in  England  can 
furnish  any  more  ideas. 

First,  let  us  take  the  preparations  to  be  made  before  our  house, 
our  room,  or  our  lodgings  can  be  made  to  receive  society.  Of  course 
I  am  not  meaning  the  preparations  needed  for  dancing  or  musical 
evenings.  I  am  taking  those  parties  which  have  pleasant  conversa- 
tion and  happy  social  intercourse  for  their  afliiiiied  intention.  They 
may  he  dinners,  suppers,  tea — I  don't  care  what  they  are  called, 
l^ro^-ided  their  end  is  defined.  If  your  friends  have  not  dined,  and 
it  suits  you  to  give  them  a  dinner,  in  the  name  of  LucuUus,  let 
them  dine  ;  but  take  care  that  there  shall  be  something  besides  the 
mere  food  and  wine  to  make  their  fattening  agreeable  at  the  time 
and  pleasant  to  remember,  otherwise  you  had  better  pack  up  for 
each  his  portions  of  the  dainty  dish,  and  send  it  separately,  in  hot- 
water  trays,  so  that  he  can  eat  comfortably  behind  a  door,  like 
Sancho  Panza,  and  have  done  with  it.  And  yet  I  don't  see  why  we 
fliiould  be  like  ascetics ;  I  fancy  there  is  a  grace  of  preparation,  a 
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sort  of  festive  trumpet-call,  that  is  right  and  proper  to  distinguish 
the  day  on  which  we  receive  our  friends  from  common  days,  un- 
marked by  such  white  stones.  The  thought  and  care  we  take  for 
them  to  set  before  them  of  our  best,  may  imply  some  self-denial  on 
our  less  fortunate  days.  I  have  been  in  houses  where  all,  from  the 
scullion  maid  up  ward,  worked  double-tides  gladly,  because  **  Master's 
friends  "  were  coming  ;  and  everything  must  be  nice,  and  good,  and 
all  the  rooms  must  look  bright,  and  clean,  and  pretty.  And,  as  "a 
merry  heart  goes  all  the  way,"  preparations  made  in  this  welcoming, 
hospitable  spirit,  never  seem  to  tire  any  one  half  so  much  as  where 
servants  instinctively  feel  that  it  has  been  said  in  the  parlour,  *  *  We 
must  have  so-and-so,"  or  "Oh,  dear!  we  have  never  had  the  so-and- 
so's."  Yes,  I  like  a  little  pomp,  and  luxury,  and  stateliness,  to 
mark  our  happy  days  of  receiving  friends  as  a  festival ;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  would  throw  my  power  of  procuring  luxuries  solely  into 
the  eating  and  drinking  Une. 

My  friends  would  probably  be  surprised  (some  wear  caps,  and 
some  wigs)  if  I  provided  them  with  garlands  of  flowers,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but,  put  flowers  on  the  table  (none 
of  your  shams,  wax  or  otherwise ;  I  prefer  an  honest  way-side  root 
of  primroses,  in  a  common  vase  of  white  ware,  to  the  grandest 
bunch  of  stiff-rustling  artificial  rarities  in  a  silver  ^pergne).  A 
flower  or  two  by  the  side  of  each  person's  plate  would  not  be  out 
of  the  way,  as  to  expense,  and  would  be  a  very  agreeable  pretty 
piece  of  mute  welcome.  Cooks  and  scullion-maids,  acting  in  the 
sympathetic  spirit  I  have  described,  would  do  their  very  best,  from 
boiling  the  potatoes  well,  to  sending  in  all  the  dishes  in  the  best 
possible  order.  I  think  I  would  have  every  imaginary  dinner  sent 
up  on  the  Original  Mr.  Walker's  plan;  each  dish  separately,  hot 
and  hot.  I  have  an  idea  that  when  I  go  to  live  in  Utopia  (not 
before  next  Christmas),  I  will  have  a  kind  of  hot-water  sideboard, 
such  as  I  think  I  have  seen  in  great  houses,  and  that  nothing 
shall  appear  on  the  table  but  what  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  How- 
ever simple  the  food,  I  would  do  it,  and  my  friends  (and  may  I 
not  add  the  Giver  ?)  the  respect  of  presenting  it  at  table  as  well- 
cooked,  as  eatable,  as  wholesome  as  my  poor  means  allowed ;  and  to 
this  end,  rather  than  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  would  I  direct  my  care. 
We  have  no  associations  with  beef  and  mutton ;  geese  may  remind 
us  of  the  Capitol ;  and  peacocks  of  Juno ;  a  pigeon-pie  of  **the  sim- 
plicity of  Venus'  doves,"  but  who  thinks  of  the  leafy  covert  which 
has  been  her  home  in  life,  when  he  sees  a  roasted  hare  ?  Now, 
flowers  as  an  ornament,  do  lead  our  thoughts  away  from  their  pre- 
sent beauty  and  fragrance.  I  am  almost  sure  Madame  de  Sabl^  had 
flowers  in  her  salon,  and,  as  she  was  fond  of  dainties  herself,  I  can 
fancy  her  smooth  benevolence  of  character,  taking  delight  in  some 
personal  preparations  made  in  the  morning  for  the  anticipated  friends 
of  the  evening.  I  can  fancy  her  stewing  sweetbreads  in  a  silver 
saucepan,  or  (finessing  salad  with  her  delicate,  plump,  white  hands — 
not  that  I  ever  saw  a  silver  saucepan.  I  was  formerly  ignorant 
enough  to  think  that  they  were  only  used  in  the  Sleeping  Beauty's 
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"kitchen,  or  in  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Riquet-with-the- 
Tuft ;  but  I  have  been  assured  that  there  are  such  thmgs,  and  that 
they  impart  a  most  delicate  flavour,  or  no  flavour  to  the  victuals 
cooked  therein ;  so  I  assert  again,  Madame  de  SabM  cooked  sweet- 
breads for  her  friends  in  a  silver  saucepan ;  but  never  to  fatigue 
herself  with  those  previous  labours.  She  knew  the  true  taste  of  her 
friends  too  well ;  they  cared  for  her  firstly,  as  an  element  in  their 
agreeable  evening — ^the  silver  saucepan  in  which  they  were  all  to 
meet ;  the  oil  in  which  their  several  ingredients  were  to  be  softened 
of  what  was  harsh  or  discordant — very  secondary  woidd  be  their 
interest  in  her  sweetbreads. 

Of  sweetbreads  they'll  get  mony  an  ane. 
Of  Sabl^  ne'er  anither. 

But  part  of  my  care  beforehand  should  go  to  the  homely  article 
of  waiting.  I  should  not  mind  having  none  at  all ;  a  dumb  waiter, 
pepper,  salt,  bread,  and  condiments  within  the  reach  or  by  the  side 
of  all.  Little  kindly  attentions  from  one  guest  to  another  tend  to 
take  oS  the  selfish  character  of  the  mere  act  of  eating ;  and,  besides, 
the  guests  would  (or  should)  be  too  well  educated,  too  delicate  of 
tact,  to  interrupt  a  burst  of  wit,  or  feeling,  or  eloquence,  as  a  mere 
footman  often  does  with  the  perpetual  **  Sherry,  or  Madeira? "  or 
with  the  names  of  those  mysterious  entremets  that  always  remind  me 
of  a  white  kid  glove  that  I  once  ate  with  Ysechamel  sauce,  and  found 
very  tender  and  good,  under  the  name  of  Oreilles  de  Veau  k-la- 
something,  but  which  experiment  I  never  wish  to  repeat.  There  is 
something  graceful  and  kindly  in  the  little  attention  by  which  one 
guest  silently  puts  by  his  neighbour  all  that  he  may  require.  I 
consider  it  a  better  opening  to  ultimate  friendship,  if  my  unknown 
neighbour  mutely  passes  me  the  salt,  or  silently  understands  that  I 
like  sugar  to  my  soup,  than  if  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  full 
name  and  title,  and  labelled  with  the  one  distinguishing  action  or 
book  of  his  life,  after  the  manner  of  some  who  are  rather  show-men 
than  hosts. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  waiting.  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  charm  of  those  little  suppers,  famous  from  time  immemorial 
as  the  delightful  P.S.  to  operas,  was  that  there  was  no  formal  wait- 
ing, or  over-careful  arrangement  of  the  table ;  a  certain  sweet  neg- 
lect pervaded  all,  very  compatible  with  true  elegance.  The  per- 
fection of  waiting  is  named  in  the  story  of  the  White  Cat,  where,  if 
you  remember,  the  hero  prince  is  waited  upon  by  hands  without 
bodies,  as  he  sits  at  table  with  the  White  Cat,  and  is  served  with 
that  delicate  fricassee  of  mice.  By  hands  without  bodies,  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  hands  without  heads.  Some  people  prefer  female 
waiters ;  foot- women,  as  it  were.  I  have  weighed  both  sides  of  the 
subject  well  in  my  mind,  before  sitting  down  to  write  this  paper, 
and  my  verdict  goes  in  favour  of  men ;  for,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  their  superior  strength  gives  them  the  power  of  doing  things 
without  effort,  and  consequently  with  less  noise  than  any  woman. 
The  quiet  ease  and  solemn  soundless  movement  of  some  men- 
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servants  is  wonderful  to  watch.  Last  summer,  I  was  staying  in  a 
house  served  by  such  list-shod,  soft-spoken,  velvet-handed  domes- 
tics. One  day,  the  butler  touched  a  spoon  with  a  fork— the  master 
of  the  house  looked  at  him  as  Jupiter  may  have  looked  at  Hebe, 
when  she  made  that  clumsy  step.  **  No  noise,  sir,  if  you  please ;" 
and  we,  as  well  as  the  servant,  were  hushed  into  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  room,  and  were  graced  and  genteel,  if  not  merry  and  sociable. 
Still,  bursts  and  clashes,  and  clatters  at  the  side-table,  do  disturb 
conversation ;  and  I  maintain  that  for  avoiding  these,  men-servants 
are  better  than  women.  Women  have  to  add  an  effort  to  the  natural 
exercise  of  what  strength  they  possess  before  they  can  lift  heavy 
things — sirloins  of  beef,  saddles  of  mutton,  and  the  like ;  and  they 
cannot  calculate  the  additional  force  of  such  an  effort,  so  down  comes 
the  dish  and  the  mutton  and  all,  with  a  sound  and  a  splash  that 
surprises  us  even  more  than  the  Phillis,  who  is  neat-handed  only 
when  she  has  to  do  with  things  that  require  delicacy  and  lightness 
of  touch,  not  struggle  of  arm. 

And,  now  I  think  of  it,  Madame  de  SabM  must  have  taken 
the  White  Cat  for  her  model ;  there  must  evidently  have  been  the 
same  noiseless  ease  and  grace  about  the  movements  of  both ;  the 
same  purring,  happy,  inarticulate  moments  of  satisfaction,  when 
surrounded  by  pleasant  circumstances,  must  have  been  uttered  by 
both.  My  own  mouth  has  watered  before  now  at  the  account  of 
that  fricassee  of  mice  prepared  especially  for  the  White  Cat ;  and 
M.  Cousin  alludes  more  than  once  to  Madame  de  Sable's  love  for 
*'friandises."  Madame  de  SabM  avoided  the  society  of  literary 
women,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  did  the  White  Cat.  Both  had  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  what  was  comfortable;  both  loved  home  with 
tenacious  affection ;  and  yet  1  am  mistaken  if  each  had  not  their 
own  little  private  love  of  adventure — touches  of  the  gipsy. 

The  reason  why  1  think  Madame  de  Sabl^  had  this  touch  in  her, 
is  because  Ahe  knew  how  "  tenir  un  salon."  You  do  not  see  the  con- 
nection between  gipsjdsm  and  the  art  of  being  a  good  hostess — of 
receiving  pleasantly.  I  do,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  explain  it. 
In  the  first  place,  gipsies  must  be  people  of  quick  impulse  and  ready 
wit ;  entering  into  fresh  ideas  and  new  modes  of  life  with  joyous 
ardour  and  energy,  and  fertile  in  expedients  for  extricating  them- 
selves from  the  various  difficidties  into  which  their  wandering  life 
leads  them.  They  must  have  a  lofty  disregard  for  "  convenances," 
and  yet  a  power  of  graceful  adaptation.  They  evidently  have  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  picturesque,  and  a  love  of  adventure,  which,  if  it 
does  not  show  itself  in  action,  must  show  itself  in  sympathy  with 
other's  doings.  Now,  which  of  these  qualities  would  be  out  of  place 
in  Madame  de  SabM  ?  From  what  we  read  of  the  life  of  her  con- 
temporary, Madame  de  Sevignd,  we  see  that  impromptu  expedients 
wei'e  necessary  in  those  times,  when  the  thought  of  the  morning 
made  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  and  when  people  snatched  their 
enjoyments  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  wMle  yet  six-wceks- 
invitations  were  not.  Now,  I  have  noticed  that  in  some  parties 
where  we  were  all  precise  and  sensible,  ice-bound  under  some  inde- 
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finable  stiff  restraint,  some  little  domestic  contretemps,  if  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  hostess,  has  suddenly  unloosed  tongues  and 
hearts  in  a  supernatural  manner  ; 

The  upper  air  bursts  into  life, 

more  especially  if  some  unusual  expedient  had  to  be  resorted  to, 
giving  the  whole  the  flavour  and  zest  of  a  picnic.  Toasting  bread 
in  a  drawing-room,  coaxing  up  a  half -extinguished  fire  by  dint  of 
brown  sugar,  newspapers,  and  pretty  good-for-nothing  bellows, 
turning  a  packing-case  upside  down  for  a  seat,  and  covering  in  with 
a  stray  piece  of  velvet ;  these  are,  I  am  afraid,  the  only  things  that 
can  call  upon  us  for  unexpected  exertion,  now  that  all  is  arranged 
and  re-arranged  for  every  party  a  month  beforehand.  But  I  have 
lived  in  other  times  and  other  places ;  I  have  been  in  the  very  heart 
and  depth  of  Wales,  within  three  nailes  of  the  house  of  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was  giving  a  state-dinner  on  a  certain 
day,  to  which  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  staying  was  invited. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  house  in  his  little  Norwegian 
carriole,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  dinner,  when 
a  man  rode  up  in  hot  haste — a  servant  from  the  high  sheriff's  came 
to  beg  for  our  joint  oflf  the  spit.  Fish,  game,  poultry — they  had  all 
the  delicacies  of  their  own  land  ;  but  the  butcher  from  the  nearest 
market-town  had  failed  them,  and  at  the  last  moment  they  had  to 
send  off  a  groom  a-begging  to  their  neighbours.  My  relation  de- 
parted ignorant  of  our  dinnerless  state  ;  but  he  came  back  in  great 
delight  with  his  party.  After  the  soup  -and  fish  had  been  removed, 
there  had  been  a  long  pause  (the  joint  had  got  cold  on  its  ride,  and 
had  to  be  re- warmed)  ;  a  message  was  brought  to  the  host,  who  had 
immediately  confided  his  perplexity  to  his  guests,  and  put  it  to  the 
vote  whether  they  would  wait  for  the  joint,  or  have  the  order  of  the 
courses  changed,  and  eat  the  third  before  the  second.  Every  one 
had  enjoyed  the  merry  dilemma  ;  the  ice  was  broken,  and  all  went 
on  pleasantly  and  easily  in  a  party  where  there  was  rather  a  hetero 
geneous  mixture  of  politics  and  opinions.  Dinner  parties  in  those 
days  and  in  that  part  of  Wales  were  somewhat  regulated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  little  sailing  vessels,  which,  having  discharged  their 
cargo  at  Bristol  or  Liverpool,  brought  back  commissioned  purchases 
for  the  different  families.  A  chest  of  oranges  for  Mr.  Williams  or 
Mr.  Wynn,  was  a  sure  signal  that  before  many  days  were  over,  Mr. 
Williams  or  Mr.  Wynn  would  give  a  dinner  party  ;  strike  while  the 
iron  was  hot ;  eat  while  the  oranges  were  fresh.  A  man  rode  round 
to  all  the  different  houses  when  any  farmer  planned  such  a  mighty 
event  as  killing  a  cow,  to  ask  what  part  each  family  would  take. 
Visiting  acquaintances  lived  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  each  other, 
separated  by  bad  and  hilly  roads  ;  the  moon  had  always  to  be  con- 
sulted before  issuing  invitations  ;  and  then  the  mode  of  proceeding 
was  usually  something  like  this :  The  invited  friends  came  to  dinner 
at  half -past  five  or  six  ;  these  were  always  those  from  the  greatest 
distance — the  nearer  neighbours  came  later  on  in  the  evening. 
After  the  gentlemen  had  left  the  dining-room,  it  was  cleared  for 
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dancing.  The  fragments  of  the  dinner,  prepared  by  ready  cooks, 
served  for  supper  ;  tea  was  ready  some  time  towards  one  or  two, 
and  the  dancers  went  merrily  on  till  a  seven  or  eight-o'clock  break- 
fast, after  which  they  rode  or  drove  home  by  broad  daylight.  I  was 
never  at  one  of  these  meetings,  although  staying  in  a  house  from 
which  many  went ;  I  was  considered  too  young ;  but  from  what  I  heard, 
they  were  really  excessively  pleasant,  sociable  gatherings,  although 
not  quite  entitled  to  be  classed  with  Madame  de  Sable's  salons. 

To  return  to  the  fact  that  a  slightly  gipsy  and  impromptu  cha- 
racter, either  in  the  hostess  or  in  the  arrangements,  or  in  the  amuse- 
ments, adds  a  piquancy  to  the  charm  :  let  any  one  remember  the 
agreeable  private  teas  that  go  on  in  many  houses  about  five  o'clock.  I 
remember  those  in  one  house  particularly,  as  remarkably  illustrating 
what  I  am  trying  to  prove.  These  teas  were  held  in  a  large  dis- 
mantled school-room:  and  a  superannuated  school-room  is  usually  the 
most  doleful  chamber  imaginable.  I  never  saw  this  by  full  day- 
light ;  I  only  know  that  it  was  lofty  and  large,  that  we  went  to  it 
through  a  long  gallery  library,  through  which  we  never  passed  at 
any  other  time,  the  school-room  having  been  accessible  to  the  child- 
ren in  former  days  by  a  private  staircase — ^that  great  branches  of 
trees  swept  against  the  windows  with  a  long  plaintive  moan,  as  if 
tortured  by  the  wind — that  below  in  the  stable-yard  two  Irish 
stag-hounds  set  up  their  musical  bays  to  mingle  with  the  outlandish 
Spanish  which  a  parrot  in  the  room  continually  talked  out  of  the 
darkness  in  which  its  perch  was  placed, — that  the  walls  of  the  room 
seemed  to  recede  as  in  a  dream,  and,  instead  of  them,  the  flickering 
flrelight  painted  tropical  forests  or  Norwegian  fiords,  according  to 
the  will  of  our  talkers.  I  know  this  tea  was  nominally  private  to 
the  ladies,  but  that  all  the  gentlemen  strayed  in  most  punctually  by 
accident — that  the  fire  was  always  in  that  state  when  somebody  had 
to  poke  with  the  hard  blows  of  despair,  and  somebody  else  to  fetch 
in  logs  of  wood  from  the  basket  outside,  and  somebody  else  to  un- 
load his  pockets  of  fir-bobs,  which  last  were  always  eflicacious,  and 
threw  beautiful  dancing  lights  far  and  wide.  And  then  there  was 
a  black  kettle,  long  ago  too  old  for  kitchen  use,  that  leaked  and  ran, 
and  sputtered  against  the  blue  and  sulphur-coloured  flames,  and  did 
everytliing  that  was  improper,  but  the  water  out  of  which  made  the 
best  tea  in  the  world,  which  we  drank  out  of  unmatched  cups,  the 
relics  of  several  school-room  sets.  We  ate  thick  bread-and-butter 
in  the  darkness  with  a  vigour  of  appetite  which  had  quite  dis- 
appeared at  the  well-lighted  eight  o'clock  dinner.  Who  ate  it  I 
don't  know,  for  we  stole  from  our  places  roimd  the  fire-side  to  the 
tea-table,  in  comparative  darkness,  in  the  twilight,  near  the  window, 
and  helped  ourselves,  and  came  back  on  tiptoe  to  hear  one  of  the 
party  tell  of  wild  enchanted  spicy  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
or  buried  cities  in  farthest  Mexico  ;  he  used  to  look  into  the  fire 
and  draw  and  paint  with  words  in  a  manner  perfectly  marvellous, 
and  with  an  art  which  he  had  quite  lost  at  the  formal  dinner-time. 
Our  host  was  scientific ;  a  name  of  high  repute  ;  he,  too,  told  us  of 
wonderful  discoveries,  strange  surmises,  glimpsei  into  something  far 
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away  and  utterly  dream-like.  His  son  had  been  in  Norway,  fishing ; 
then,  when  he  sat  all  splashed  with  hunting,  he,  too,  could  tell  of 
adventures  in  a  natural,  racy  way.  The  girls,  busy  with  their  heavy 
kettle,  and  with  their  tea-making,  put  in  a  joyous  word  now  and 
then.  At  dinner  the  host  talked  of  nothing  more  intelligible  than 
French  mathematics ;  the  heir  drawled  out  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing 
about  the  '^  Shakespeare  and  musical  glasses  *'  of  the  day  ;  the  tra- 
veller gave  us  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  rates  of  population, 
exports  and  imports,  with  the  greatest  precision  ;  and  the  girls  were 
as  pretty,  helpless,  inane  fine  ladies  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 

Speaking  of  wood  fires  reminds  me  of  Madame  de  Sable's  fires. 
Of  course  they  were  of  wood,  being  in  Paris  ;  but  I  believe  that 
even  if  she  had  lived  in  a  coal  country,  she  would  have  burned  wood 
by  instinctive  preference,  as  a  lady  I  once  knew,  always  ordered  a 
lump  of  cannel  coal  to  be  brought  up  if  ever  her  friends  seemed 
silent  and  dull.  A  wood  fire  has  a  kind  of  spiritual,  dancing,  glanc- 
ing life  about  it.  It  is  an  elvish  companion,  crackling,  hissing, 
bubbling  :  throwing  out  beautiful  jets  of  vivid,  many-coloured  flame. 
The  best  wood  fires  I  know  are  those  at  Keswick.  Making  lead 
pencils  is  the  business  of  the  place  ;  and  the  cedar  chips  for  scent, 
and  the  thinnings  of  the  larch  and  fir  plantations  thereabouts  for 
warm  and  brilliant  light,  make  such  a  fire  as  Madame  de  SabM  would 
have  delighted  in. 

Depend  upon  it,  too,  every  seat  in  her  salon  was  easy  and  com- 
fortable of  its  kind.  They  might  not  be  made  of  any  rare  kind  of 
wood,  nor  covered  very  magnificently,  but  the  bodies  of  her  friends 
could  rest  and  repose  in  them  in  easy  unconstrained  attitudes.  No 
one  can  be  agreeable,  perched  on  a  chair  which  does  not  afford  space 
for  proper  support.  I  defy  the  most  accomplished  professional  wit 
to  go  on  uttering  **  mots  *'  in  a  chair  with  a  stiff,  hard,  upright  back, 
or  with  his  legs  miserably  dangling.  No !  Madame  de  Sable's  seats 
were  commodious,  and  probably  varied  to  suit  all  tastes  ;  nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  large  and  cumbrous  article  of  furni- 
ture placed  right  in  the  middle  of  her  room,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
visitors  from  changing  their  places,  or  drawing  near  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  fire,  if  they  so  wiUed  it.  1  imagine,  likewise,  that  she  had 
that  placid,  kindly  manner,  which  would  never  show  any  loss  of 
self-possession.  I  fancy  that  there  was  a  welcome  ready  for  all, 
even  though  some  came  a  little  earlier  than  they  were  expected. 

I  was  once  very  much  struck  by  the  perfect  breeding  of  an  old 
Welsh  herb- woman,  with  whom  I  drank  tea — a  tea  which  was  not 
tea,  after  all — an  infusion  of  balm  and  black-currant  leaves,  with  a 
pinch  of  lime  blossom  to  give  it  a  Pekoe  flavour.  She  had  boasted 
of  the  delicacy  of  this  beverage  to  me  on  the  previous  day,  and  I 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  drink  a  cup  with  her.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  she  had  but  one  cup,  but  she  immediately 
bethought  her  that  she  had  two  saucers,  one  of  which  would  do  just 
as  well,  indeed  better,  than  any  cup.  I  was  anxious  to  be  in  time, 
and  so  I  was  too  early.  She  had  not  done  dusting  and  rubbing  when 
I  arrived,  but  she  made  no  fuss ;  she  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  quietly 
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hade  me  welcome,  though  I  had  come  before  all  was  as  she  could 
have  wished.  She  gave  me  a  dusted  chair,  sate  down  herself,  with 
her  kilted  petticoats  and  working  apron,  and  talked  to  me  as  if  she 
had  not  a  care  or  a  thought  on  her  mind  but  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  time.  By  and  by,  in  moving  about  the  room,  she  slipped 
behind  the  bed-curtain,  still  conversing.  I  heard  the  splash  of  water, 
and  a  drawer  open  and  shut  ;  and  then  my  hostess  emerged  spruce, 
and  clean,  and  graced,  but  not  one  whit  more  agreeable  or  at  her  ease 
than  she  had  been  for  the  previous  half-hour  in  her  working  dress. 
There  are  a  set  of  people  who  put  on  their  agreeableness  with  their 
gowns.  Here,  again,  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  the  result  is, 
ihat  I  find  people  of  this  description  are  more  pleasant  in  society 
in  their  second-best  than  in  their  very  best  dresses.  These  last  are 
new ;  and  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  never  feel  thoroughly  at 
home  in  them,  never  lose  their  consciousness  of  unusual  finery  until 
the  first  stain  has  been  made.  With  their  best  gowns  they  put  on 
an  unusual  fineness  of  language  ;  they  say  '^  commence  "  instead  of 
"  begin ; "  they  inquire  if  they  may  *  *  assist,"  instead  of  asking  if  they 
may  *  *  help  "  you  to  anything.  And  yet  there  are  some,  very  far 
from  vain  or  self-conscious,  who  are  never  so  agreeable  as  when  they 
have  a  dim,  half-defined  idea  that  they  are  looking  their  best — not 
in  finery,  but  in  air,  arrangement,  or  complexion.  I  have  a  notion 
that  Madame  de  SabM,  with  her  fine  instincts,  was  aware  of  this, 
andthattherewereoneortwo  secrets  about  the  furniture  and  dispo- 
sition of  light  in  her  salon  which  are  lost  in  these  degenerate  days.  I 
heard,  or  read,  lately,  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  furnishing 
our  reception-rooms  with  all  the  light  and  delicate  colours,  the  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  and  flecked  and  spotted  chintzes,  if  we  wish  to 
show  ofif  the  human  face  and  figure  ;  that  our  ancestors  and  the  great 
painters  knew  better,  with  their  somewhat  sombre  and  heavy-tinted 
backgrounds,  relieving,  or  throwing  out  into  full  relief,  the  rounded 
figure  and  the  delicate  peach -like  complexion. 

I  fancy  Madame  de  Sable's  salon  was  furnished  with  deep  warm 
soberness  of  tone ;  lighted  up  by  flowers,  and  happy  animated 
people,  in  a  brilliancy  of  dress  which  would  be  lost  nowadays 
against  our  satin  walls,  and  flower-bestrewn  carpets,  and  gilding, 
gUding  everywhere.  Then,  somehow,  conversation  must  have  flowed 
natur^y  into  sense  or  nonsense,  as  the  case  might  be.  People  must 
have  gone  to  her  house  well  prepared  for  either  lot.  It  might  be 
that  wit  would  come  uppermost,  sparkling,  crackling,  leaping,  call- 
ing out  echoes  all  around  ;  or  the  same  people  might  talk  with  all 
their  might  and  wisdom,  on  some  grave  and  important  subject  of 
the  day,  in  that  manner  which  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  caUing 
''  earnest,"  but  which  term  has  struck  me  as  being  slightly  flavoured 
by  cant,  ever  since  I  heard  of  an  "  earnest  uncle."  At  any  rate, 
whether  grave  or  gay,  people  did  not  go  up  to  Madame  de  Sable's 
salons  with  a  set  purpose  of  being  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
were  carried  away  by  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  by  the  humour 
of  the  moment.  I  have  visited  a  good  deal  among  a  set  of  people  who 
piqued  themselves  on  being  rational     We  have  talked  what  they 
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called  sense,  but  what  I  caH  platitudes,  till  I  have  longed,  like 
Southey,  in  the  **  Doctor,'*  to  come  out  with  some  interminable  non- 
sensical word  (Aballibogibouganorribo  was  his,  I  think)  as  a  relief 
for  my  despair  at  not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  more  that  was 
sensible.  It  would  have  done  me  good  to  have  said  it,  and  I  could 
have  started  afresh  on  the  rational  tack.  But  I  never  did.  I  sank 
into  inane  silence,  which  I  hope  was  taken  for  wisdom.  One  of  this 
set  paid  a  relation  of  mine  a  profound  compliment,  for  so  she  meant 
it  to  be:  **0h,  Miss  F.  I  you  are  so  trite ! "  But  as  it  is  not  in  every 
one's  power  to  be  rational,  and  *  *  trite,"  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
discharging  our  sense  at  a  given  place,  like  water  from  a  fireman's 
hose  ;  and  as  some  of  us  are  cisterns  rather  than  fountains,  and  may 
have  our  stores  exhausted,  why  is  it  not  more  general  to  call  in 
other  aids  to  conversation,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  pass  an  agree- 
able evening  ? 

But  I  will  come  back  to  this  presently.  Only  let  me  say  that  there 
is  but  one  thing  more  tiresome  than  an  evening  when  everybody 
tries  to  be  profound  and  sensible,  and  that  is  an  evening  when 
everybody  tries  to  be  witty.  I  have  a  disagreeable  sense  of  effort 
and  unnaturalness  at  both  times  ;  but  the  everlasting  attempt,  even 
when  it  succeeds,  to  be  clever  and  amusing,  is  the  worse  of  the  two. 
People  try  to  say  brilliant  rather  than  true  things  ;  they  not  only 
catch  eager  hold  of  the  superficial  and  ridiculous  in  other  persons 
and  in  events  generally,  but,  from  constantly  looking  out  for  subjects 
for  jokes,  and  "  mots,"  and  satire,  they  become  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  sore  susceptibility  themselves,  and  are  afraid  of  their  own  working 
selves,  and  dare  not  give  way  to  any  expression  of  feeling,  or  any 
noble  indignation  or  enthusiasm.  This  kind  of  wearying  wit  is  far 
different  from  humour,  which  wells  up  and  forces  its  way  out  irre- 
pressibly,  and  calls  forth  smiles  and  laughter,  but  not  very  far  apart 
from  tears.  Depend  upon  it,  some  of  Madame  de  Sable's  friends 
had  been  moved  in  a  most  abundant  and  genial  measure.  They  knew 
how  to  narrate,  too.  Very  simple,  say  3'ou  ?  I  say,  no  !  I  believe 
the  art  of  telling  a  story  is  bom  with  some  people,  and  these  have 
it  to  perfection  ;  but  all  might  acquire  some  expertness  in  it,  and 
ought  to  do  so,  before  launching  out  into  the  muddled,  complex, 
hesitating,  broken,  disjointed,  poor,  bald,  accounts  of  events  which 
have  neither  unity,  nor  colour,  nor  life,  nor  end  in  them,  that  one 
sometimes  hears. 

But  as  to  the  rational  parties  that  are  in  truth  so  irrational,  when 
all  talk  up  to  an  assumed  character,  instead  of  showing  themselves 
what  they  really  are,  and  so  extending  each  other's  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  and  beautiful  capacities  of  human  nature — whenevei  I 
see  the  grave  sedate  faces,  with  their  good  but  anxious  expression, 
I  remember  how  I  was  once,  long  ago,  at  a  party  like  this  ;  every 
one  had  brought  out  his  or  her  wisdom,  and  aired  it  for  the  good  of 
the  company  ;  one  or  two  had,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  without 
any  special  living  interest  in  the  matter,  improved  us  by  telling  us 
of  some  new  scientific  discovery,  the  details  of  which  were  all  and 
each  of  them  wrong,  as  I  learnt  afterwards ;  if  they  had  been  right,  we 
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Bhould  not  have  been  any  the  wiser — and  just  ai  the  pitch  when  any 
more  useful  information  might  have  brought  on  congestion  of  the 
brain,  a  stranger  to  the  town — a  beautiful,  audacious,  but  most 
feminine  romp — proposed  a  game,  and  such  a  game,  for  us  wise  men 
of  Gotham  !  But  she  (now  long  still  and  quiet  after  her  bright  life, 
so  full  of  pretty  pranks)  was  a  creature  whom  all  who  looked  on 
loved  ;  and  with  grave,  hesitating  astonishment  we  knelt  round  a 
circular  table  at  her  word  of  command.  She  made  one  of  the  circle, 
and  producing  a  feather  out  of  some  sofa  pillow,  she  told  us  she 
should  blow  it  up  into  the  air,  and  whichever  of  us  it  floated  near, 
must  puff  away  to  keep  it  from  falling  on  the  table.  I  suspect  we  all 
looked  like  Keeley  in  the  "Camp  at  Chobham,"  and  were  surprised 
at  our  own  obedience  to  this  ridiculous,  senseless  mandate,  given 
with  a  graceful  imperiousness,  as  if  it  were  too  royal  to  be  disputed. 
We  knelt  on,  puflSing  away  with  the  utmost  intentnesss,  looking  like 
a  set  of  elderly 

"  Fools  !  "  No,  my  dear  sir.  I  was  going  to  say  elderly  cherubim. 
But  making  fools  of  ourselves  was  better  than  making  owls,  as  we 
had  been  doing. 

I  will  mention  another  party,  where  a  game  of  some  kind  would 
have  been  a  blessing.  It  was  at  a  veiy  respectable  tradesman's 
house.  We  went  at  half -past  four,  and  found  a  well- warmed  hand- 
some sitting-room,  with  block  upon  block  of  unbumt  coal  behind 
the  jfire  ;  on  the  table  there  was  a  tray  with  wine  and  cake,  oranges 
and  almonds  and  raisins,  of  which  we  were  urged  to  partake.  In 
half  an  hour  came  tea ;  none  of  your  flimsy  mesds,  with  wafer  bread- 
and-butter,  and  three  biscuits  and  a  half.  This  was  a  grave  and 
serious  proceeding — tea,  coffee,  bread  of  all  kinds,  cold  fowl,  tongue, 
ham,  potted  meats — I  don*t  know  what.  Tea  lasted  about  an  hour, 
and  then  the  cake  and  wine-tray  was  restored  to  its  former  place. 
The  stock  of  subjects  of  common  interest  was  getting  low,  and,  in 
spite  of  our  good-will,  long  stretches  of  silence  occurred,  producing 
a  stillness,  which  made  our  host  nervously  attack  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  up  to  a  yet  greater  glow  of  intense  heat :  and  the  hostess  invari- 
ably rose  at  such  times,  and  urged  us  to  **  eat  another  maccaroon." 
The  flrst  I  revelled  in,  the  second  I  enjoyed,  the  third  I  got  through, 
the  fourth  I  sighed  over,  the  fifth  reminded  me  uncomfortably  of  that 
part  of  Sterne's  **  Sentimental  Journey  '*  where  he  feeds  a  donkey 
with  maccaroons — and  when,  at  the  sight  of  the  sixth,  I  rose  to  come 
away,  a  burst  of  imploring,  indignant  surprise  greeted  me :  "  You 
are  surely  never  going  before  supper ! "  I  stopped.  I  ate  that  supper. 
Hot  jugged  hare,  hot  roast  turkey,  hot  boiled  ham,  hot  apple-tart, 
hot  toasted  cheese.  No  wonder  I  am  old  before  my  time.  Now  these 
good  people  were  really  striving,  and  taking  pains,  and  laying  out 
money,  to  make  the  evening  pass  agreeably,  but  the  only  way  they 
could  think  of  to  amuse  their  guests,  was,  giving  them  plenty  to  eat. 
If  they  had  asked  one  of  their  children  they  could  doubtless  have 
suggested  half-a-dozen  games,  which  we  could  all  have  played  at 
when  our  subjects  of  common  interest  failed,  and  which  would  have 
carried  us  over  the  evening  quietly  and  simply,  if  not  brilliantly. 
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But  in  many  a  small  assemblage  of  people,  where  the  persons  col- 
lected are  incongruous,  where  talking  cannot  go  on  through  so  many 
hours,  without  becoming  flat  or  laboured,  why  have  we  not  oftener 
recourse  to  games  of  some  kind  ? 

Wit,  Advice,  Bout-rim^s,  Lights,  Spanish  Merchant,  Twenty 
Questions — every  one  knows  these,  and  many  more,  if  they  would 
only  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  called  upon  by  a  despairing 
hostess  to  play  at  them.  Of  course  to  play  them  well  requires  a 
little  more  exertion  of  intellect  than  quoting  other  people  s  sense 
and  wisdom,  or  misquoting  science.  But  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
as  much  thought  and  memory  and  consideration,  as  it  does  to  be 
**up''  in  the  science  of  good  eating  and  drinking.  A  profound 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  learning  seems  in  general  to  have  ab- 
sorbed all  the  faculties  before  it  could  be  brought  to  anything  like 
perfection.  So  I  do  not  consider  games  as  entailing  so  much  mental 
fatigue  as  a  man  must  undergo  before  he  is  qualified  to  decide 
upon  dishes  I  once  noticed  the  worn  and  anxious  look  of  a 
famous  diner-out,  when  called  upon  by  his  no  less  anxious  host  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  salad,  mixed  by  no  hands,  as  you  may 
guess,  but  those  of  the  host  in  question.  The  guest,  doctor  of  the 
art  of  good  living,  tasted,  paused,  tasted  again — and  then,  with 
gentle  solemnity,  gave  forth  his  condemnatory  opinion.  I  happened 
to  be  his  next  neighbour,  and  slowly  turning  his  meditative  full- 
moon  face  round  to  me,  he  gave  me  the  valuable  information  that 
to  eat  a  salad  in  perfection  some  one  should  be  racing  from  lettuce 
to  shalot,  from  shalot  to  endive,  and  so  on,  all  the  time  that  soup 
and  fish  were  being  eaten  ;  that  the  vegetables  should  be  gathered, 
washed,  sliced,  blended,  eaten,  all  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  bowed 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  master ;  and  felt,  no  wonder  his  head  was 
bald,  and  his  face  heavily  wrinlded. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  books.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  if  Madame  de 
Sabl^  lived  now,  they  would  be  seen  in  her  salon  as  part  of  its 
natural  indispensable  furniture  ;  not  brought  out,  and  strewed  here 
and  there  when  "  company  was  coming,'*  but  as  habitual  presences 
in  her  room,  wanting  which,  she  would  want  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
comfort  and  companionship.  Putting  out  books  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
paration for  an  evening,  as  a  means  for  making  it  pass  agreeably, 
is  running  a  great  risk.  In  the  first  place,  books  are  by  such 
people,  and  on  such  occasions,  chosen  more  for  their  outside  than 
their  inside.  And  in  the  next,  they  are  the  **  mere  material  with 
which  wisdom  (or  wit)  builds  ; "  and  if  persons  don't  know  how  to 
use  the  material,  they  will  suggest  nothing.  I  imagine  Madame  de 
SabM  would  have  the  volumes  she  herself  was  reading,  or  those 
which,  being  new,  contained  any  matter  of  present  interest,  left 
about,  as  they  would  naturally  be.  I  could  also  fancy  that  her 
guests  would  not  feel  bound  to  talk  continually,  whether  they  had 
anything  to  say  or  not,  but  that  there  might  be  pauses  of  not  un- 
pleasant silence — a  quiet  darkness  out  of  which  they  might  be  cer- 
tain that  the  little  stars  would  glimmer  soon.  I  can  believe  that 
in  such  pauses  of  repose^  some  one  might  open  a  book,  and  catch 
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on  a  suggestive  sentence,  might  dash  ofif  again  into  a  full  flow  of 
conyersation.  But  I  cannot  fancy  any  grand  preparations  for  what 
was  to  be  said  among  people,  each  of  whom  brought  the  best  dish 
in  bringing  himself;  and  whose  own  store  of  living,  individual 
thought  and  feeling,  and  mother-wit,  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  any  cut-and-dry  determination  to  devote  the  evening  to 
mutual  improvement.  If  people  are  really  good  and  wise,  their 
goodness  and  their  wisdom  flow  out  unconsciously,  and  benefit  like 
sunlight.  So,  books  for  reference,  books  for  impromptu  suggestion, 
but  never  books  to  serve  for  texts  to  a  lecture.  Engravings  fall 
imder  something  like  the  same  rules.  To  some  they  say  every- 
thing ;  to  ignorant  and  unprepared  minds,  nothing.  I  remember 
noticing  this  in  watching  how  people  looked  at  a  very  valuable 
portfolio  belonging  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  which  contained 
engraved  and  authentic  portraits  of  almost  every  possible  person  ; 
from  king  and  kaiser  down  to  notorious  beggars  and  criminals  ; 
including  all  the  celebrated  men,  women,  and  actors  whose  like- 
nesses could  be  obtained.  To  some,  this  portfolio  gave  food  for 
observation,  meditation  and  conversation.  It  brought  before  them 
every  kind  of  human  tragedy — every  variety  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tume and^ouping  in  the  background,  thronged  with  figiu:es  called 
up  by  their  imagination.  Others  took  them  up  and  laid  them 
down,  simply  saying,  "  This  is  a  pretty  face  !  '*  "  Oh,  what  a  pair 
of  eyebrows  I "     "Look  at  this  queer 'dress  I  *' 

Yet,  after  all,  having  something  to  take  up  and  to  look  at  is  a 
relief  and  of  use  to  persons  who,  without  being  self-conscious,  are 
nervous  from  not  being  accustomed  to  society.  Oh,  Cassandra ! 
Remember  when  you,  with  your  rich  gold  coins  of  thought,  with 
your  noble  power  of  choice  expression,  were  set  down,  and  were 
thankful  to  be  set  down,  to  look  at  some  paltry  engravings,  just 
because  people  did  not  know  how  to  get  at  your  ore,  and  you  did 
not  care  a  button  whether  they  did  or  not,  and  were  rather  bored 
by  their  attempts,  the  end  of  which  you  never  found  out.  While 
I,  with  my  rattling  tinselly  rubbish,  was  thought  "agreeable  and 
an  acquisition !  "  You  would  have  been  valued  at  Madame  de 
Sable's,  where  the  sympathetic  and  intellectual  stream  of  conversa- 
tion would  have  borne  you  and  your  golden  fragments  away  with 
it,  by  its  soft,  resistless,  gentle  force, 
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CHAPTER  L 

Of  a  hundred  travellers  who  spend  a  night  at  Trd  Madoc,  in  North 
Wales,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  who  goes  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Pen-Morfa.  The  new  town,  built  by  Mr.  Haddocks, 
Shelley's  friend,  has  taken  away  all  the  importance  of  the  ancient 
village — formerly,  as  its  name  imports,  "  the  head  of  the  marsh  ; " 
that  marsh  which  Mr.  Maddocks  drained  and  dyked,  and  reclaimed 
from  the  Traeth  Mawr,  till  Pen-Morfa,  against  the  walls  of  whose 
cottages  the  winter  tides  lashed  in  former  days,  has  come  to  stand, 
high  and  dry,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  disused  road  to  Caer- 
narvon. I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  new  cottage  built  in  Pen- 
Morfa  this  hundred  years,  and  many  an  old  one  has  dates  in  some 
obscure  comer  which  tell  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  joists  of 
timber,  where  they  meet  overhead,  are  blackened  with  the  smoke 
of  centuries.  There  is  one  large  room,  round  which  the  beds  are 
built  like  cupboards,  with  wooden  doors  to  open  and  shut,  some- 
what in  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  I  imagine  ;  and  below  the  bed  (at 
least  in  one  instance  I  can  testify  that  this  was  the  case,  and  I  was 
told  it  was  not  uncommon)  is  a  great  wide  wooden  drawer,  which 
contained  the  oat-cake,  baked  for  some  months'  consumption  by  the 
family.  They  call  the  promontory  of  Llyn  (the  point  at  the  end  of 
Caernarvonshire),  Welsh  Wales  :  I  think  they  might  call  Pen-Morfa 
a  Welsh  Welsh  village  ;  it  is  so  national  in  its  ways,  and  buildings,  and 
inhabitants,  and  so  different  from  the  towns  and  hamlets  into  which 
the  English  throng  in  summer.  How  these  said  inhabitants  of  Pen- 
Morfa  ever  are  distinguished  by  their  names,  I,  uninitiated,  cannot 
tell.  I  only  know  for  a  fact,  that  in  a  family  there  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  the  eldest  son's  name  is  John  Jones,  because  his 
father's  was  John  Thomas ;  that  the  second  son  is  called  David 
Williams,  because  his  grandfather  was  William  Wynn  ;  and  that 
the  girls  are  called  indiscriminately  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and 
Jones.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  Welsh  chuckle  over  the  way  in 
which  they  have  baffled  the  barristers  at  Caernarvon  assizes,  denying 
the  name  under  which  they  have  been  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence, 
if  they  were  unwilling  witnesses.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  great  deal 
which  is  peculiar  and  wild  in  these  true  Welsh  people,  who  are  what 
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T  suppose  we  English  were  a  century  ago  ;  but  I  must  hasten  on 
to  my  tale. 

I  have  received  great,  true,  beautif\il  kindness  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family  of  whom  I  just  now  spoke  as  living  at  Pen- 
Morfa  ;  and  when  I  foimd  that  they  wished  me  to  drink  tea  with 
them,  I  gladly  did  so,  thougJi  my  friend  was  the  only  one  in  the 
house  who  could  speak  English  at  all  fluently.  After  tea,  I  went 
with  them  to  see  some  of  their  friends  ;  and  it  was  then  1  saw  the* 
interiors  of  the  houses  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  was  an  autumn 
evening :  we  left  mellow  sunset-light  in  the  open  air  when  we  entered 
the  houses,  in  which  all  seemed  dark,  save  in  the  ruddy  sphere  of 
the  firelight,  for  the  windows  were  very  small,  and  deep-set  in  the 
thick  walls.  Here  were  an  old  couple,  who  welcomed  me  in  Welsh, 
and  brought  forth  milk  and  oat-cake  with  patriarchal  hospitality. 
Sons  and  daughters  had  married  away  from  them ;  they  lived  alone ; 
lie  was  blind,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  they  sat  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire, 
so  old  and  so  stiU  (till  we  went  in  and  broke  the  silence)  that  they 
seemed  to  be  listening  for  death.  At  another  house  lived  a  woman, 
stem  and  severe-looking.  She  was  busy  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees, 
(done  and  unassisted.  I  do  not  think  my  companion  would  have 
chosen  to  speak  to  her  ;  but  seeing  her  out  in  her  hiU-side  garden, 
she  made  some  inquiry  in  Welsh,  which  was  answered  in  the  most 
mournful  tone  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  ;  a  voice  of  which  the  fresh- 
ness and  *  *  timbre  '*  had  been  choked  up  by  tears  long  years  ago.  I 
asked  who  she  was.  I  dare  say  the  story  is  common  enough  ;  but 
the  sight  of  the  woman  and  her  few  words  had  impressed  me.  She 
had  been  the  beauty  of  Pen-Morfa  ;  had  been  in  service  ;  had  been 
taken  to  London  by  the  family  whom  she  served  ;  had  come  down, 
in  a  year  or  so,  back  to  Pen-Morfa,  her  beauty  gone  into  that  sad, 
wild,  despairing  look  which  I  saw,  and  she  about  to  become  a 
mother.  Her  father  had  died  during  her  absence,  and  left  her  a 
very  little  money  ;  and  after  her  child  was  bom>  she  took  the  little 
cottage  where  I  saw  her,  and  made  a  scanty  living  by  the  produce 
of  her  bees.  She  associated  with  no  one.  One  event  had  made  her 
savage  and  distrustful  to  her  kind.  She  kept  so  much  aloof  that  it 
was  some  time  before  it  became  known  that  her  child  was  deformed, 
and  lost  the  use  of  its  lower  limbs.  Poor  thing  I  When  I  saw  the 
mother,  it  had  been  for  fifteen  years  bedridden.  But  go  past  when 
you  woidd  in  the  night,  you  saw  a  light  burning  ;  it  was  often  that 
of  the  watching  mother,  solitary  and  friendless,  soothing  the  moan- 
ing child  ;  or  you  might  hear  her  crooning  some  old  Welsh  air,  in 
hopes  to  still  the  pain  with  the  loud  monotonous  music.  Her  sorrow 
was  so  dignified,  and  her  mute  endurance  and  her  patient  love  won 
her  such  respect,  that  the  neighbours  would  fain  have  been  friends ; 
but  she  kept  alone  and  solitary.  This  is  a  most  true  story.  I  hope 
that  woman  and  her  child  are  dead  now,  and  their  souls  above. 

Another  story  which  I  heard  of  these  old  primitive  dwellings  I 
mean  to  tell  at  somewhat  greater  length  ; — 

There  are  rocks  high  above  Pen-Morfa  ;  they  are  the  same  that 
hang  over  TrS-Madoc,  but  near  Pen-Morfa  they  sweep  away  and 
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are  lost  in  the  plain.  Everywhere  they  are  beautiful.  The  great , 
sharp  ledges,  which  would  otherwise  look  hard  and  cold,  are  adorned 
with  the  brightest-coloured  moss  and  the  golden  lichen.  Close  to, 
you  see  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the  crane's-biU  and  the  tufts  of  purple 
heather,  which  fill  up  every  cleft  and  cranny  ;  but,  in  the  distance, 
you  see  only  the  general  efiect  of  infinite  richness  of  colour,  broken 
here  and  there  by  great  masses  of  ivy.  At  the  foot  of  these  rocks 
come  a  rich,  verdant  meadow  or  two,  and  then  you  are  at  Pen- 
Morfa.  The  village  well  is  sharp  down  under  the  rocks.  There  are 
one  or  two  large  sloping  pieces  of  stone  in  that  last  field,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  well,  which  are  always  slippery  ;  slippery  in  the 
summer's  heat,  almost  as  much  as  in  the  frost  of  winter,  when  some 
little  glassy  stream  that  runs  over  them  is  turned  into  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice.  Many,  many  years  back — a  lifetime  ago — there  lived  in 
Pen-Morfa  a  widow  and  her  daughter.  Very  little  is  required  in 
those  out-of-the-way  Welsh  villages.  The  wants  of  the  people  are 
very  simple.  Shelter,  fire,  a  little  oat-cake  and  butter-milk,  and 
garden-produce  ;  perhaps  some  pork  and  bacon  from  the  pig  in  winter ; 
clothing,  which  is  principally  of  home  manufacture  and  of  the  most 
enduring  kind:  these  take  very  little  money  to  purchase,  especially  in 
a  district  into  which  the  large  capitalists  have  not  yet  come  to  buy  up 
two  or  three  acres  of  the  peasants  ;  and  nearly  every  man  about 
Pen-Morfa  owned,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  his  dwelling  and 
some  land  beside. 

Eleanor  Gwynn  inherited  the  cottage  (by  the  roadside,  on  the 
left  hand  as  you  go  from  Tre-Madoc  to  Pen-Morfa)  in  which  she 
and  her  husband  had  lived  all  their  married  life,  and  a  small  garden 
sloping  southwards,  in  which  her  bees  lingered  before  winging  their 
way  to  the  more  distant  heather.  She  took  rank  among  her  neigh- 
bours as  the  possessor  of  a  moderate  independence — not  rich,  and 
not  poor.  But  the  young  men  of  Pen-Morfa  thought  her  very  rich 
in  the  possession  of  a  most  lovely  daughter.  Most  of  us  know  how 
very  pretty  Welsh  women  are,  but,  from  all  accounts  Nest  Gwynn 
(Nest,  or  Nesta,  is  the  Welsh  for  Agnes)  was  more  regularly  beau- 
tiful than  any  one  for  miles  round.  The  Welsh  are  still  fond 
of  triads,  and  "  as  beautiful  as  a  summer's  morning  at  sunrise, 
as  a  white  seagull  on  the  green  sea  wave,  and  as  Nest  Gwynn," 
is  yet  a  saying  in  that  district.  Nest  knew  she  was  beautiful,  and 
delighted  in  it.  Her  mother  sometimes  checked  her  in  her  happy 
pride,  and  sometimes  reminded  her  that  beauty  was  a  great  gift 
of  God  (for  the  Welsh  are  a  very  pious  people)  ;  but  when  she  began 
her  little  homily,  Nest  came  dancing  to  her,  and  knelt  down  before 
her,  and  put  her  face  up  to  be  kissed,  and  so,  with  a  sweet  inter- 
ruption, she  stopped  her  mother's  lips.  Her  high  spirits  made 
some  few  shake  their  heads,  and  some  called  her  a  flirt  and  a 
coquette,  for  she  could  not  help  trying  to  please  all,  both  old  and 
young,  both  men  and  women.  A  very  little  from  Nest  sufficed 
for  this ;  a  sweet  glittering  smile,  a  word  of  kindness,  a  merry 
glance,  or  a  little  sympathy  ;  all  these  pleased  and  attracted  :  she 
was  like  the  fairy-gifted  child,  and  dropped  inestimable  gifts.    But 
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some,  who  had  interpreted  her  smiles  and  kind  words  rather  as 
their  wishes  led  them,  than  as  they  were  really  warranted,  found 
that  the  beautiful,  beaming  Nest  could  be  decided  and  saucy  enough  ; 
and  so  they  revenged  themselves  by  calling  her  a  flirt.  Her 
mother  heard  it,  and  sighed ;  but  Nest  only  laughed. 

It  was  her  work  to  fetch  water  for  the  day's  use  from  the  well 
I  told  you  about.  Old  people  say  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the 
world  to  see  her  come  stepping  lightly  and  gingerly  over  the  stones 
with  the  pail  of  water  balanced  on  her  head ;  she  was  too  adroit  to 
need  to  steady  it  with  her  hand.  They  say,  now  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  charitable  and  speak  the  truth,  that  in  all  her  changes 
to  other  people  there  never  was  a  better  daughter  to  a  widowed 
mother  than  Nest.  There  is  a  picturesque  old  farm-house  under 
Moel  Gwynn,  on  the  road  from  Tre-Madoc  to  Criccaeth,  called  by 
some  Welsh  name  which  I  now  forget ;  but  its  meaning  in  English 
is  **  The  End  of  Time '' — a  strange,  boding,  ominous  name.  Per- 
haps the  builder  meant  his  work  to  endure  till  the  end  of  time.  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  there  the  old  house  stands,  and  will  stand  for 
many  a  year.  When  Nest  was  young,  it  belonged  to  one  Edward 
Williams  ;  his  mother  was  dead,  and  people  said  he  was  on  the  look- 
out for  a  wife.  They  told  Nest  so,  but  she  tossed  her  head  and 
reddened,  and  said  she  thought  he  might  look  long  before  he  got 
one  ;  so  it  was  not  strange  that  one  morning  when  she  went  to  the 
well,  one  autumn  morning  when  the  dew  lay  hea'V'y  on  the  grass, 
and  the  thrushes  were  busy  among  the  mountain-ash  berries, 
Edward  Williams  happened  to  be  there,  on  his  way  to  the  coursing- 
match  near,  and  somehow  his  greyhounds  threw  her  pail  of  water 
over  in  their  romping  play,  and  she  was  very  long  in  fiUing  it  again ; 
and  when  she  came  home  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and,  in  a  passion  of  joyous  tears,  told  her  that  Edward  Wil- 
liams, of  "  The  End  of  Time,"  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
that  she  had  said  *'  Yes." 

Eleanor  Gwynn  shed  her  tears  too  ;  but  they  fell  quietly  when 
she  was  alone.  She  was  thankful  Nest  had  found  a  protector — one 
suitable  in  age  and  apparent  character,  and  above  her  in  fortune  ; 
but  she  knew  she  should  miss  her  sweet  daughter  in  a  thousand 
household  ways  ;  miss  her  in  the  evenings  by  the  fireside  ;  miss  her 
when  at  night  she  wakened  up  with  a  start  from  a  dream  of  her 
youth,  and  saw  her  fair  face  lying  calm  in  the  moonlight,  pillowed 
by  her  side.  Then  she  forgot  her  dream,  and  blessed  her  child,  and 
slept  again.  But  who  could  be  so  selfish  as  to  be  sad  when  Nest 
was  so  supremely  happy  ;  she  danced  and  sang  more  than  ever  ; 
and  then  sat  silent,  and  smiled  to  herself  :  if  spoken  to,  she  started 
and  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  scarlet  blush  which  told  what 
she  had  been  thinking  of. 

That  was  a  sunny,  happy,  enchanted  autumn.  But  the  winter 
was  nigh  at  hand  ;  and  with  it  came  sorrow.  One  fine  frosty  morn- 
ing, Nest  went  out  with  her  lover — she  to  the  well,  he  to  some 
farming  business,  which  was  to  be  transacted  at  the  little  inn  of 
Pen-Morfa.    He  was  late  for  his  appointment ;  so  he  lefn  her  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  village,  and  hastened  to  the  inn ;  and  she,  in  her 
best  cloak  and  new  liat  (put  on  against  her  mother's  advice  ;  but 
they  were  a  recent  purchase,  and  very  becoming),  went  through  the 
Do^  MawT,  radiant  with  love  and  happiness.  One  who  lived  until 
lately  met  her  going  down  towards  the  well  that  morning,  and  said 
he  turned  round  to  look  after  her — she  seemed  unusually  lovely. 
He  wondered  at  the  time  at  her  wearing  her  Sunday  clothes  ;  for 
the  pretty,  hooded  blue-cloth  cloak  is  kept  among  the  Welsh  women 
as  a  church  and  market  garment,  and  not  commonly  used,  even  on 
tlie  coldest  days  of  winter,  for  such  household  errands  as  fetching 
water  from  the  well.  However,  as  he  said,  **  It  was  not  possible  to 
li)ok  in  her  face,  and  '  fault  *  anything  she  wore.''  Down  the  sloping 
stones  the  girl  went  blithely  with  her  pail.  She  filled  it  at  the  well ; 
.and  then  she  took  off  her  hat,  tied  the  strings  together,  and  slung 
it  over  her  arm.  She  lifted  the  heavy  pail  and  bsdanced  it  on  her 
head.  But,  alas  !  in  going  up  the  smooth,  slippery,  treacherous 
rock,  the  encumbrance  of  her  cloak — it  might  be  such  a  trifle  as  her 
slung  hat — something,  at  any  rate,  took  away  her  evenness  of  poise; 
the  &eshet  had  frozen  on  the  slanting  stone,  and  was  one  coat  of 
ice  ;  poor  Nest  fell,  and  put  out  her  hip.  No  more  flushing  rosy 
colour  on  that  sweet  face  ;  no  more  look  of  beaming  innocent  hap- 
piness ;  instead,  there  was  deadly  pallor,  and  filmy  eyes,  over  which 
dark  shades  seemed  to  chase  each  other  as  the  shoots  of  agony  grew 
more  and  more  intense.  She  screamed  once  or  twice ;  but  the 
exertion  (involuntary,  and  forced  out  of  her  by  excessive  pain) 
overcame  her,  and  she  fainted.  A  child,  coming  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  on  the  same  errand,  saw  her  lying  there,  ice-glued  to 
the  stone,  and  thought  she  was  dead.     It  flew  crying  back. 

"  Nest  Gwynn  is  dead !  Nest  Gwynn  is  dead ! "  and,  crazy  with 
fear,  it  did  not  stop  until  it  had  hid  its  head  in  its  mother's  lap. 
The  village  was  alarmed,  and  all  who  were  able  went  in  haste 
towards  the  well.  Poor  Nest  had  often  thought  she  was  dying  in 
that  dreary  hour ;  had  taken  fainting  for  death,  and  struggled 
against  it ;  and  prayed  that  God  would  keep  her  alive  till  she  could 
see  her  lover's  face  once  more  ;  and  when  she  did  see  it,  white  with 
terror,  bending  over  her,  she  gave  a  feeble  smile,  and  let  herself 
faint  away  into  unconsciousness. 

Many  a  month  she  lay  on  her  bed  unable  to  move.  Sometimes 
she  was  delirious,  sometimes  worn-out  into  the  deepest  depression. 
Through  all,  her  mother  watched  her  with  tenderest  care.  The 
neighbours  would  come  and  offer  help.  They  would  bring  presents 
of  country  dainties  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  was  a  better 
dinner  than  ordinary  cooked  in  any  household  in  Pen-Morf  a  parish, 
l)ut  a  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  Eleanor  Gwynn,  if  not  for  her  sick 
daughter,  to  try  and  tempt  her  herself  to  eat  and  be  strengthened  ; 
for  to  no  one  would  she  delegate  the  duty  of  watching  over  her 
child.  Edward  Williams  was  for  a  long  time  most  assiduous  in  his 
inquiries  and  attentions  ;  but  by  and  by  (ah  !  you  see  the  dark  fate 
of  poor  Nest  now),  he  slackened,  so  little  at  first  that  Eleanor 
blamed  herself  for  her  jealousy  on  her  daughter's  behalf,  and  chid 
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her  Buspici3iis  heart.  But  as  spring  ripened  into  summer;  and  Nest 
was  still  bedridden,  Edward's  coolness  was  visible  to  more  than  the 
poor  mother.  The  neighbours  would  have  spoken  to  her  about  it, 
but  she  shrunk  from  the  subject  as  if  they  were  probing  a  wound. 
"At  any  rate/*  thought  she,  "Nest  shall  be  strong  before  she  is 
told  about  it.  I  will  tell  lies — I  shall  be  forgiven — but  I  must  save 
my  child  ;  and  when  she  is  stronger,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
fort her.  Oh  !  I  wish  she  would  not  speak  to  him  so  tenderly  and 
trustfully,  when  she  is  delirious.  I  could  curse  him  when  she  does. " 
And  then  Nest  would  call  for  her  mother,  and  Eleanor  would  go 
and  invent  some  strange  story  about  the  stunmonses  Edward  had 
had  to  Caernarvon  assizes,  or  to  Harlech  cattle  market.  But  at 
last  she  was  driven  to  her  wit's  end  ;  it  was  three  weeks  since  he 
had  even  stopped  at  the  door  to  inquire,  and  Eleanor,  mad  with 
anxiety  about  her  child,  who  was  silently  pining  off  to  death  for 
want  of  tidings  of  her  lover,  put  on  her  cloak,  when  she  had  lulled 
her  daughter  to  sleep  one  fine  June  evening,  and  set  off  to  '*The 
End  of  Time. "  The  great  plain  which  stretches  out  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  half-circle  of  hills  formed  by  the  ranges  of  Moel 
Gwynn  and  the  Tr^-Madoc  Rocks,  was  all  golden-green  in  the 
mellow  light  of  sunset.  To  Eleanor  it  might  have  been  black  with 
winter  frost — she  never  noticed  outward  things  till  she  reached 
**The  End  of  Time ;"  and  there,  in  the  little  farm- yard,  she  was 
brought  to  a  sense  of  her  present  hour  and  errand  by  seeing  Edward. 
He  was  examining  some  hay,  newly  stacked ;  the  air  was  scented  by 
its  fragrance,  and  by  the  lingering  sweetness  of  the  breath  of  the 
cows.  When  Edward  turned  round  at  the  foot-step  and  saw  Eleanor, 
he  coloured  and  looked  confused  :  however,  he  came  forward  to 
meet  her  in  a  cordial  manner  enough. 

"  It's  a  fine  evening,"  said  he.  * '  How  is  Nest  ?  But,  indeed,  your 
being  here  is  a  sign  she  is  better.  Won't  you  come  in  and  sit  down  ? " 
He  spoke  hurriedly,  as  if  affecting  a  welc<jme  which  he  did  not  feel. 

"  Thank  you.  I'll  just  take  this  milking-stool  and  sit  down 
here.     The  open  air  is  like  balm,  after  being  shut  up  so  long.'' 

*'  It  is  a  long  time,"  he  replied,  **more  than  five  months  " 

Mrs.  Gwynn  was  trembling  at  heart.  She  felt  an  anger  which 
she  did  not  wish  to  show  ;  for  if  by  any  manifestations  of  temper 
or  resentment  she  lessened  or  broke  the  waning  thread  of  attach- 
ment which  bound  him  to  her  daughter,  she  felt  she  should  never 
forgive  herself.  She  kept  inwardly  saying,  *  *  Patience,  patience  ! 
he  may  be  true,  and  love  her  yet ; "  but  her  indignant  convictions 
gave  her  words  the  lie. 

*'  It's  a  long  time,  Edward  Williams,  since  you've  been  near  us 
to  ask  after  Nest,"  said  she.  "  She  may  be  better,  or  she  may  be 
worse,  for  aught  you  know."  She  looked  up  at  him  reproachfully, 
but  spoke  in  a  gentle,  quiet  tone. 

**  I — ^you  see  the  hay  has  been  a  long  piece  of  work.  The  wea- 
ther has  been  fractious — and  a  master's  eye  is  needed.  Besides," 
said  he,  as  if  he  had  found  the  reason  for  which  he  sought  to  ac- 
count for  his  absence,  "  I  have  heard  of  her  from  Howled  Jones. 
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I  was  at  the  surgery  for  some  horse-medicine — he  told  me  about  her: " 
and  a  shade  came  over  his  face,  as  he  remembered  what  the  doctor 
had  said.     Did  he  think  that  shade  would  escape  the  mother's  eye  ? 

^^You  saw  Koland  Jones!  Oh,  man-alive,  tell  me  what  he 
said  of  my  girl!  He'll  say  nothing  to  me,  but  just  hems  and 
haws  the  more  I  pray  him.  But  you  will  tell  me.  You  must  tell 
nie."  She  stood  up  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  command,  which  hif 
feeling  of  independence,  weakened  just  then  by  an  accusing  con- 
science, did  not  enable  him  to  resist.  He  strove  to  evade  the 
(question,  however. 

"  It  was  an  imlucky  day  that  ever  she  went  to  the  well !  " 

**Tell  me  what  the  doctor  said  of  my  child,"  repeated  Mn*. 
Gwynn.  "  Will  she  live,  or  will  she  die  1 "  He  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
obey the  imperious  tone  in  which  this  question  was  put. 

'*  Oh,  she  will  live,  don't  be  afraid.  The  doctor  said  she  would 
live."  He  did  not  mean  to  lay  any  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word 
^'  live,"  but  somehow  he  did,  and  she,  whose  every  nerve  vibrated 
with  anxiety,  caught  the  word. 

**She  will  live!"  repeated  she.  "But  there  is  something 
behind.  Tell  me,  for  I  will  know.  If  you  won't  say,  I'll  go  to 
Rowland  Jones  to-night,  and  make  him  tell  me  what  he  has  said 
to  you." 

There  had  passed  something  in  this  conversation  between  him- 
self and  the  doctor  which  Edward  did  not  wish  to  have  known, 
and  Mrs.  Gwynn's  threat  had  the  desired  effect.  But  he  looked 
vexed  and  irritated. 

"  You  have  such  impatient  ways  with  you,  Mrs.  Gwynn,"  he 
remonstrated. 

"  I  am  a  mother  asking  news  of  my  sick  child,"  said  she. 
*  *  Go  on.    What  did  he  say  ?    She'll  live "  as  if  giving  the  clue. 

*' She'll  live,  he  has  no  doubt  of  that.  But  he  thinks — now 
don't  clench  your  hands  so — I  can't  tell  you  if  you  look  in  that 
way  ;  you  are  enough  to  frighten  a  man. " 

"  I'm  not  speaking,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  husky  tone.  "  Never 
mind  my  looks :  she'll  live " 

"  But  she'll  be  a  cripple  for  life.  There  !  you  would  have  it 
out,"  said  he,  sulkily. 

"A  cripple  for  life,"  repeated  she,  slowly.  **And  I'm  one- 
and-twenty  years  older  than  she  is  !  "    She  sighed  heavily. 

**  And,  as  we're  about  it,  I'U  just  teU  you  what  is  in  my  mind," 
said  he,  hurried  and  confused.  "I've  a  deal  of  cattle,  and  the 
farm  makes  heavy  work,  as  much  as  an  able,  healthy  woman  can 

do.     So  you  see "     He  stopped,  wishing  her  to  understand  his 

meaning  without  words.  But  she  would  not.  She  fixed  her 
dark  eyes  on  him,  as  if  reading  his  soul,  till  he  flinched  under 
her  gaze. 

"Well,"  said  she,  at  length,  " say  on.  Remember,  I've  a  deal 
of  work  in  me  yet,  and  what  strength  is  mine  is  my  daughter's." 

"  You're  verj'  good  ;  but,  altogether,  you  must  be  aware  Nest 
will  never  be  the  same  as  she  was." 
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**  And  you've  not  yet  sworn  in  the  face  of  God  to  take  her  for 
better,  for  worse  ;  and,  as  she  is  worse  '* — she  looked  in  his  face, 
canght  her  breath,  and  went  on — "  as  she  is  worse,  why,  you  cast 
her  oflf,  not  being  church-tied  to  her.  Though  her  body  may  be 
crippled,  her  poor  heart  is  the  same — alas ! — and  full  of  love  for 
you.  Edward,  you  don't  mean  to  break  it  off  because  of  our 
sorrows.  You're  only  trying  me,  I  know,"  said  she,  aa  if  bfegging 
him  to  assure  her  that  her  fears  were  false.  "  But,  you  see,  I'm  a 
foolish  woman — a  poor,  fooHsh  woman — and  ready  to  take  fright  at 
a  few  words."  She  siniled  up  in  his  face  ;  but  it  was  a  forced, 
doubting  smile,  and  his  face  still  retained  its  sullen,  dogged  aspect. 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Gwynn,"  said  he,  "  you  spoke  truth  at  first. 
Your  own  good  sense  told  you  Nest  would  never  be  fit  to  be  any 
man's  wife — unless,  indeed,  she  could  catch  Mr.  Griffiths  of 
Tynwntyrybwlch.  He  might  keep  her  a  carriage,  maybe." 
Edward  really  did  not  mean  to  be  unfeeling  ;  but  he  was  obtuse, 
and  wished,  to  carry  off  his  embarrassment  by  a  kind  of  friendly 
joke,  which  he  had  no  idea  would  sting  the  poor  mother  as  it  did. 
He  was  startled  at  her  manner. 

"Put  it  in  words  like  a  man.  Whatever  you  mean  by  my 
child,  say  it  for  yourself,  and  don't  speak  as  if  my  good  sense  had 
told  me  anything.  I  stand  here  doubting  my  own  thoughts,  cursing 
my  own  fears.  Don't  be  a  coward.  I  ask  you  whether  you  and 
Nest  are  troth-plight  ? " 

"  I  am  not  a  coward.  Since  you  ask  me,  I  answer,  Nest  and  I 
were  troth-plight,  but  we  are  not.  I  cannot^ — no  one  would  expect 
me  to  wed  a  cripple.  It's  your  own  doing  I've  told  you  now.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  but  I  should  have  waited  a  bit  before 
telling  you." 

"Very  well,*'  said  she,  and  she  turned  to  go  away  ;  but  her 
wrath  burst  the  flood-gates,  and  swept  away  discretion  and  fore- 
thought. She  moved,  and  stood  in  the  gateway.  Her  lips  parted, 
but  no  sound  came.  With  an  hysterical  motion,  she  threw  her 
arms  suddenly  up  to  heaven,  as  if  bringing  down  lightning  towards 
the  grey  old  house  to  which  she  pointed  as  they  fell,  and  then  she 
spoke  : 

**  The  widow's  child  is  unfriended.  As  surely  as  the  Saviour 
brought  the  son  of  a  widow  from  death  to  life,  for  her  tears  and 
cries,  so  surely  will  God  and  His  angels  watch  over  my  Nest,  and 
avenge  her  cruel  wrongs. "  She  turned  away,  weeping  and  wringing 
her  hands. 

Edward  went  in- doors.  He  had  no  more  desire  to  reckon  his 
stores  ;  he  sat  by  the  fire,  looking  gloomily  at  the  red  ashes.  He 
might  have  been  there  half  an  hour  or  more  when  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door.  He  would  not  speak.  He  wanted  no  one's  company. 
Another  knock,  sharp  and  loud.  He  did  not  speak.  Then  the 
visitor  opened  the  door,  and  to  his  surprise — almost  to  his  aflright 
— Eleanor  Gwynn  came  in. 

"  I  knew  you  were  here.  I  knew  you  could  not  go  out  into  the 
clear,  holy  night  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Oh  !  did  I  curse 
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you  ?  If  I  did,  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  ;  and  I  will  try  and  ask 
the  Almighty  to  bless  you  if  you  will  but  have  a  little  mercy — a  very 
little.  It  will  kill  my  Nest  if  she  knows  the  truth  now — she  is  so 
very  weak.  Why,  she  cannot  feed  herself,  she  is  so  low  and  feeble. 
You  would  not  wish  to  kill  her,  I  think,  Edward  !"  She  looked  at 
him  as  if  expecting  an  answer ;  but  he  did  not  speak.  She  went 
down  on  her  knees  on  the  flags  by  him. 

"  You  will  give  me  a  little  time,  Edward,  to  get  her  strong,  won't 
you,  now  ?  I  ask  it  on  my  bended  knees  I  Perhaps,  if  I  promise 
never  to  curse  you  again,  you  will  come  sometimes  to  see  her,  till 
she  is  well  enough  to  know  all  is  over,  and  her  heart's  hopes  crushed. 
Only  say  you'll  come  for  a  month  or  so,  as  if  you  stiU  loved  her — 
the  poor  cripple,  forlorn  of  the  world.  I'U  get  her  strong,  and  not 
tax  you  long."    Her  tears  fell  too  fast  for  her  to  go  on. 

"Gret  up,  Mrs.  Gwynn,"  Edward  said.  **  Don't  kneel  to  me. 
I  have  no  objection  to  come  and  see  Nest  now  and  then,  so  that  all 
Ls  clear  between  you  and  me.  Poor  thing !  I'm  sorry,  as  it  happens, 
she's  so  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  me. " 

**It  was  likely,  was  not  it  ?  and  you  to  have  been  her  husband 
before  this  time,  if — oh,  miserable  me !  to  let  my  child  go  and  dim 
her  bright  life !  But  you'll  forgive  me  and  come  sometimes,  just  for 
a  little  quarter  of  an  hour,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Perhaps  she'll  be 
asleep  sometimes  when  you  call,  and  then,  you  know,  you  need  not 
come  in.    If  she  were  not  so  ill,  I'd  never  ask  you. " 

So  low  and  humble  was  the  poor  widow  brought,  through  her 
exceeding  love  for  her  daughter. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Nbst  revived  during  the  warm  summer  weather.  Edward  came  to 
see  her,  and  stayed  the  allotted  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  he  dared 
not  look  her  in  the  face.  She  was,  indeed,  a  cripple ;  one  leg  was 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  and  she  halted  on  a  crutch.  Her  face, 
formerly  so  brilliant  in  colour,  was  wan  and  pale  with  suffering ;  the 
bright  roses  were  gone,  never  to  return.  Her  large  eyes  were  sunk 
deep  down  in  their  hollow,  cavernous  sockets ;  but  the  light  was  in 
them  still  when  Edward  came.  Her  mother  dreaded  her  returning 
strength — dreaded,  yet  desired  it ;  for  the  heavy  burden  of  her  secret 
was  most  oppressive  at  times,  and  she  thought  Edward  was  begin- 
ning to  weary  of  his  enforced  attentions.  One  October  evening  she 
told  her  the  truth.  She  even  compelled  her  rebellious  heart  to  take 
the  cold,  reasoning  side  of  the  question,  and  she  told  her  child  that 
her  disabled  frame  was  a  disqualification  for  ever  becoming  a  farmer's 
wife.  She  spoke  hardly,  because  her  inner  agony  and  sympathy  wa3 
such,  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  express  the  feelings  that  were 
rending  her.  But  Nest  turned  away  from  cold  reason ;  she  revolted 
from  her  mother;  she  revolted  from  the  world.  She  bound  ber 
sorrow  tight  up  in  her  breast  to  corrode  and  fester  there. 
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Night  after  night  her  mother  heard  her  cries  and  moans — ^more 
pitiful,  by  far,  than  those  wrung  from  her  by  bodily  pain  a  year 
before ;  and  night  after  night,  if  her  mother  spoke  to  soothe,  she 
proudly  denied  the  existence  of  any  pain  but  what  was  physical,  and 
consequent  upon  her  accident. 

"  If  she  would  but  open  her  sore  heart  to  roe — ^to  me,  her 
mother,"  Eleanor  wailed  forth  in  prayer  to  God,  "  I  would  be  con- 
tent. Once  it  was  enough  to  have  my  Nest  all  my  own.  Then 
came  love,  and  I  knew  it  would  never  be  as  before ;  and  then  I 
thought  the  grief  I  felt  when  Edward  spoke  to  me  was  as  sharp  a 
sorrow  as  could  be ;  but  this  present  grief,  O  Lord,  my  God,  is  worst 
of  all,  and  Thou  only,  Thou,  canst  help  !" 

When  Nest  grew  as  strong  as  she  was  ever  likely  to  be  on  earth, 
she  was  anxious  to  have  as  much  labour  as  she  could  bear.  Slie 
would  not  allow  her  mother  to  spare  her  anything.  Hard  work — 
bodily  fatigue — she  seemed  to  crave.  She  was  glad  when  she  was 
stunned  by  exhaustion  into  a  dull  insensibility  of  feeling.  She  was 
almost  fierce  when  her  mother,  in  those  first  months  of  convalescence, 
performed  the  household  tasks  which  had  formerly  been  hers ;  but 
she  shrank  from  going  out  of  doors.  Her  mother  thought  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  expose  her  changed  appearance  to  the  neighbours' 
remarks,  but  Nest  was  not  afraid  of  that ;  she  was  afraid  of  their 
pity,  as  being  one  deserted  and  cast  olF.  If  Eleanor  gave  way  before 
her  daughter's  imperiousness,  and  sat  by  while  Nest  "  tore*'  about 
her  work  with  the  vehemence  of  a  bitter  heart,  Eleanor  could  have 
cried,  but  she  durst  not ;  tears,  or  any  mark  of  commiseration,  irri- 
tated the  crippled  girl  so  much — she  even  drew  away  from  caresses. 
Everything  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  been  before  she  had  known 
Edward ;  and  so  it  did,  outwardly ;  but  they  trod  carefully,  as  if  the 
ground  on  which  they  moved  was  hollow,  deceptive.  There  was  no 
more  careless  ease ;  every  word  was  guarded  and  every  action  planned. 
It  was  a  dreary  life  to  both.  Once  Eleanor  brought  in  a  little  baby, 
a  neighbour's  child,  to  try  and  tempt  Nest  out  of  herself,  by  her  old 
love  of  children.  Nest's  pale  face  flushed  as  she  saw  the  innocent 
child  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  for  a  moment  she  made  as  if  she 
would  have  taken  it ;  but  then  she  turned  away,  and  hid  her  face 
behind  her  apron,  and  murmured,  "  I  shall  never  have  a  child  to  lie 
in  my  breast  and  call  me  mother ! "  In  a  minute  she  arose,  with 
compressed  and  tightened  lips,  and  went  about  her  household  work 
without  her  noticing  the  cooing  baby  again,  till  Mrs.  Gwynn,  heart- 
sick at  the  failure  of  her  little  plan,  took  it  back  to  its  parents. 

One  day  the  news  ran  through  Pen-Morfa  that  Edward  Williams 
was  about  to  be  married.  Eleanor  had  long  expected  this  intelli 
gence.  It  came  upon  her  like  no  new  thing,  but  it  was  the  filling- 
up  of  her  cup  of  woe.  She  could  not  tell  Nest.  She  sat  listlessly 
in  the  house,  and  dreaded  that  each  neighbour  who  came  in  would 
speak  about  the  village  news.  At  last  some  one  did.  Nest  looked 
round  from  her  employment,  and  talked  of  the  event  with  a  kind  of 
cheerful  curiosity  as  to  the  particulars,  which  made  her  informant 
go  away  and  tell  others  that  Nest  had  quite  left  off  caring  for  Ed  ward 
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Williams.  But  when  the  door  was  shut,  and  Eleanor  and  she  were 
left  alone,  Nest  came  and  stood  before  her  weeping  mother  like  a 
stem  accuser. 

•'Mother,  why  did  not  you  let  me  die ?  Why  did  you  keep  me 
alive  for  this  ?"  Eleanor  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  her  arms  out 
towards  her  girl.  Nest  turned  away,  and  Eleanor  cried  aloud  in 
her  soreness  of  spirit.     Nest  came  again. 

*'  Mother,  I  was  wrong.  You  did  your  best.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  I  am  so  hard  and  cold.  I  wish  1  had  died  when  I  was  a  girl 
and  had  a  feeling  heart." 

"  Don't  speak  so,  my  child.  God  has  afflicted  yon  sore,  and 
your  hardness  of  heart  is  but  for  a  time.  Wait  a  little.  Don't  re- 
proach yourself,  my  poor  Nest.  I  understand  your  ways.  I  don't 
mind  them,  love.  The  feeling  heart  will  come  back  to  you  in  time. 
Anyways,  don't  think  you're  grieving  me,  because,  love,  that  may 
sting  yoQ  when  I'm  gone;  and  I'm  not  grieved,  my  darling.  Most 
times  we're  very  cheerful,  I  think." 

After  this,  mother  and  child  were  drawn  more  together.  But 
Eleanor  had  received  her  death  from  these  sorrowful,  hurrying 
events.  She  did  not  conceal  the  truth  from  herself,  nor  did  she 
pray  to  live,  as  some  months  ago  she  had  done,  for  her  child's  sake; 
she  had  found  out  that  she  had  no  power  to  console  the  poor 
wounded  heart.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  prayers  had  been  of  no 
avail ;  and  then  she  blamed  herself  for  this  thought. 

There  are  many  Methodist  preachers  in  this  part  of  Wales. 
There  was  a  certain  old  man,  named  David  Hughes,  who  was  held 
in  peculiar  reverence  because  he  had  known  the  great  John  Wesley. 
He  had  been  captain  of  a  Caernarvon  slate  vessel ;  he  had  traded 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  seen  strange  sights.  In  those  early 
(lays  (to  use  his  own  expression)  he  had  lived  without  God  in  the 
world  ;  but  he  went  to  mock  John  Wesley,  and  was  converted  by 
the  white-haired  patriarch,  and  remained  to  pray.  Afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  earnest,  self-denying,  much-abused  band  of 
itinerant  preachers  who  went  forth  under  Wesley's  direction  to 
spread  abroad  a  more  earnest  and  practical  spirit  of  religion.  His 
rambles  and  travels  were  of  use  to  him.  They  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  men  are  sometimes  placed, 
and  enlarged  his  sympathy  with  the  tried  and  tempted.  His  sym- 
pathy, combined  with  the  thoughtful  experience  of  fourscore  years, 
made  him  cognisant  of  many  of  the  strange  secrets  of  humanity,  and 
when  younger  preachers  upbraided  the  hard  hearts  they  met  with, 
and  despaired  of  the  sinners,  he  "  suffered  long,  and  was  kind." 

When  Eleanor  Gwynn  lay  low  on  her  death-bed,  David  Hughes 
came  to  Pen-Morfa.  He  knew  her  history,  and  sought  her  out.  To 
him  she  imparted  the  feelings  I  have  described. 

* '  I  have  lost  my  faith,  David.  The  tempter  has  come,  and  I 
have  yielded.  I  doubt  if  my  prayers  have  been  heard.  Day  and 
night  have  I  prayed  that  I  might  comfort  my  child  in  her  great  sor- 
row ;  but  G^d  has  not  heard  me.  She  has  turned  away  from  me, 
wid  refused  my  poor  love.      I  wish  to  die  now;  but  I  have  lost  my 
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faith,  and  have  no  more  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  going  to  Grod. 
What  must  I  do,  David  ?  ^ 

She  hung  upon  his  answer ;  and  it  was  long  in  coming. 

**  I  am  weary  of  earth,"  said  she,  mournfully,  **  and  can  I  find 
rest  in  death  even,  leaving  my  child  desolate  and  broken-hearted  ?" 

"  Eleanor,"  said  David,  "  where  you  go  all  things  will  be  made 
clear,  and  you  wiU  learn  to  thank  God  for  the  end  of  what  now  seems 
grievous  and  heavy  to  be  borne.  Do  you  think  your  agony  has  been 
greater  than  the  awful  agony  in  the  Garden — or  your  prayers  more 
earnest  than  that  which  He  prayed  in  that  hour  when  the  great  drops 
of  blood  ran  down  His  face  like  sweat  ?  We  know  that  God  heard  Him, 
although  no  answer  came  to  Him  through  the  dread  silence  of  that 
night.  God's  times  are  not  our  times.  I  have  lived  eighty  and  one 
years,  and  never  yet  have  I  known  an  earnest  prayer  fall  to  the 
ground  unheeded.  In  an  unknown  way,  and  when  no  one  looked  for 
it,  maybe,  the  answer  came  ;  a  fuller,  more  satisfying  answer  than 
heart  could  conceive  of,  although  it  might  be  different  to  what  was 
expected.  Sister,  you  are  going  where  in  His  light  you  will  see  light ; 
you  will  learn  there  that  in  very  faithfulness  He  has  afflicted  you !" 

"  Go  on — you  strengthen  me,"  said  she. 

After  David  Hughes  left  that  day,  Eleanor  was  calm  as  one 
already  dead,  and  past  mortal  strife.  Nest  was  awed  by  the  change. 
No  more  passionate  weeping,  no  more  sorrow  in  the  voice ;  though 
it  was  low  and  weak,  it  sounded  with  a  sweet  composure.  Her  last 
look  was  a  smile,  her  last  word  a  blessing. 

Nest,  tearless,  streeked  the  poor  worn  body.  She  laid  a  plate 
with  salt  upon  it  on  the  breast,  and  lighted  candles  for  the  head  and 
feet.  It  was  an  old  Welsh  custom  ;  but  when  David  Hughes  came 
in,  the  sight  carried  him  back  to  the  time  when  he  had  seen  the 
chapels  in  some  old  Catholic  cathedral.  Nest  sat  gazing  on  the  dead 
with  dry,  hot  eyes. 

*  *  She  is  dead,"  said  David,  solemnly  ;  "  she  died  in  Christ.  Let 
us  bless  God,  my  child.     He  giveth  and  He  taketh  away. " 

"  She  is  dead,"  said  Nest^  "my  mother  is  dead.  No  one  loves 
me  now." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  were  thinking  aloud,  for  she  did  not  look  at 
Da>vid,  or  ask  him  to  be  seated. 

**  No  one  loves  you  now  ?  No  human  creature,  you  mean.  You 
aro  not  yet  fit  to  be  spoken  to  concerning  God*s  infinite  love.  I, 
like  you,  will  speak  of  love  for  human  creatures.  1  tell  you  if  no 
one  loves  you,  it  is  time  for  you  to  begin  to  love."  He  spoke  almost 
severely  (if  David  Hughes  ever  did)  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
repelled  by  her  hard  rejection  of  her  mother's  tenderness,  about 
which  the  neighbours  had  told  him. 

*'  Begin  to  love!  "  said  she,  her  eyes  flashing.  "Have  I  not 
loved?  Old  man,  you  are  dim  and  worn  out.  You  do  not  re- 
member what  love  is. "  She  spoke  with  a  scornful  kind  of  pitying 
endurance.  "  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  loved  by  telling  you  the 
change  it  has  wrought  in  me.  I  was  once  the  beautiful  Nest  Gwynn  ; 
I  am  now  a  cripple,  a  poor,  wan-faced  cripple,  old  before  my  time. 
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That  is  a  change,  at  least  people  think  so."  She  paused,  and  then 
spoke  lower  :  "I  tell  you,  David  Hughes,  that  outward  change  is 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  change  in  my  nature  caused  by  the  lova 
T  have  felt — and  have  had  rejected.  I  was  gentle  once,  and  if  you 
spoke  a  tender  word,  my  heart  came  towards  you  as  natural  as  a 
little  child  goes  to  its  mammy.  I  never  spoke  roughly,  even  to  the 
dumb  creatures,  for  I  had  a  kind  feeling  for  all.  Of  late  (since  I 
loved,  old  man),  I  have  been  cruel  in  my  thoughts  to  every  one.  I 
have  turned  away  from  tenderness  with  bitter  indifference.  Listen ! " 
she  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper :  "I  will  own  it.  I  have  spoken 
hardly  to  her,"  pointing  towards  the  corpse — **  her,  who.  was  ever 
patient,  and  full  of  love  for  me.  She  did  not  know,"  she  muttered; 
**  she  is  gone  to  the  grave  without  knowing  how  I  loved  her — I  had 
such  strange,  mad,  stubborn  pride  in  me." 

"  Come  back,  mother !  Come  back,"  said  she,  crying  wildly  to 
the  still,  solemn  corpse  ;  "  come  back  as  a  spirit  or  a  ghost— only 
come  back,  that  I  may  tell  you  how  I  loved  you. " 

But  the  dead  never  come  back. 

The  passionate  adjuration  ended  in  tears — ^the  first  she  had  shed. 
When  they  ceased,  or  were  absorbed  into  long  quivering  sobs,  David 
knelt  down.  Nest  did  not  kneel,  but  bowed  her  head.  He  prayed, 
while  his  own  tears  fell  fast.     He  rose  up.     They  were  both  calm. 

"  Nest,"  said  he,  "your  love  has  been  the  love  of  youth — 
passionate,  wild,  natural  to  youth.  Henceforward,  you  must  love 
like  Christ,  without  thought  of  self,  or  wish  for  return.  You  must 
take  the  sick  and  the  weary  to  your  heart,  and  love  them.  That  love 
will  lift  you  up  above  the  storms  of  the  world  into  God's  own  peace. 
The  very  vehemence  of  your  nature  proves  that  you  are  capable  of 
this.  I  do  not  pity  you.  You  do  not  require  pity.  You  are  power- 
ful enough  to  trample  down  your  own  sorrows  into  a  blessing  for 
others  ;  and  to  others  you  will  be  a  blessing.  I  see  it  before  you,  I 
see  in  it  the  answer  to  your  mother's  prayer. " 

The  old  man's  dim  eyes  glittered  as  if  they  saw  a  vision  ;  the 
fire-light  sprang  up,  and  glinted  on  his  long  wlute  hair.  Nest  was 
awed  as  if  she  saw  a  prophet,  and  a  prophet  he  was  to  her. 

When  next  David  Hughes  came  to  Pen-Morfa,  he  asked  about 
Nest  Gwynn,  with  a  hovering  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  The  inn-folk 
told  him  she  was  living  still  in  the  cottage,  which  was  now  her  own. 

**  But  would  you  believe  it,  David,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  "  she 
has  gone  and  taken  Mary  Williams  to  live  with  her  ]  You  remem- 
ber Mary  Williams,  I'm  sure  ?" 

No !  David  Hughes  remembered  no  Mary  Williams  at  Pen-Morfa. 

"  You  must  have  seen  her,  for  I  know  you've  called  at  Thomas 
Griffiths',  where  the  parish  boarded  her  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  the  half-witted  woman — ^the  poor  crazy 
creature  I 

**  But  I  do  !  "  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"  have  seen  her,  sure  enough,  but  I  never  thought  of  learning 
her  name.     And  Nest  Gwynn  has  taken  her  to  live  with  her." 

^'  Yes  !     I  thought  I  ^ould  surprise  you.     She  might  liave  had 
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many  a  decent  girl  for  companion.  My  own  niece,  her  that  is  an 
orphan,  would  have  gone,  and  been  thankful.  Besides,  Mary 
Williams  is  a  regular  savage  at  times  :  John  Griffiths  says  there 
were  days  when  he  used  to  beat  her  till  she  howled  again,  and  yet 
she  would  not  do  as  he  told  her.  Nay,  once,  he  says,  if  he  had  not 
seen  her  eyes  glare  like  a  wild  beast,  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
table  where  she  had  taken  shelter,  and  got  pretty  quickly  out  of  her 
way,  she  would  have  flo"vni  upon  him,  and  throttled  him.  He  gave 
Nest  fair  warning  of  what  she  must  expect,  and  he  thinks  some  day 
she  will  be  found  murdered." 

David  Hughes  thought  a  while.  **How  came  Nest  to  take  her 
to  live  with  her  ?  "  asked  he. 

**  Well!  Folk  say  John  Griffiths  did  not  give  her  enough  to  eat. 
Half-wits,  they  tell  me,  take  more  to  feed  them  than  others,  and 
Eleanor  Gwynn  had  given  her  oat-cake,  and  porridge  a  time  or  two, 
and  most  likely  spoken  kindly  to  her  (you  know  Eleanor  spoke  kind 
to  all) ;  so  some  months  ago,  when  John  Griffiths  had  been  beating 
her,  and  keeping  her  without  food  to  try  and  tame  her,  she  ran 
away,  and  came  to  Nest's  cottage  in  the  dead  of  night,  all  shivering 
and  starved,  for  she  did  not  know  Eleanor  was  dead,  and  thought  to 
meet  with  kindness  from  her,  I've  no  doubt ;  and  Nest  remembered 
how  her  mother  used  to  feed  and  comfort  the  poor  idiot,  and  mad6 
her  some  gruel,  and  wrapped  her  up  by  the  fire.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  John  Griffiths  came  in  search  of  Mary,  he  found  her  with 
Nest,  and  Mary  wailed  so  piteously  at  the  sight  of  him,  that  Nest 
went  to  the  parish  officers,  and  offi)red  to  take  her  to  board  with  her 
for  the  same  money  they  gave  to  him.  John  says  he  was  right  glad 
to  be  off  his  bargain. " 

David  Hughes  knew  there  was  a  kind  of  remorse  which  sought 
relief  in  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  and  repugnant  tasks. 
He  thought  he  could  understand  how,  in  her  bitter  repentance  for 
her  conduct  towards  her  mother.  Nest  had  taken  in  the  first  help- 
less creature  that  came  seeking  shelter  in  her  name.  It  was  not 
what  he  would  have  chosen,  but  he  knew  it  was  God  that  had  sent 
the  poor  wandering  idiot  there. 

He  went  to  see  Nest  the  next  morning.  As  he  drew  near  the 
cottage— it  was  summer  time,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  all 
open — ^he  heard  an  angry,  passionate  kind  of  sound  that  was  scarcely 
human.  That  sound  prevented  his  approach  from  being  heard ;  and, 
standing  at  the  threshold,  he  saw  poor  Mary  Williams  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  some  wild  mood.  Nest,  cripple  as  she  was, 
was  walking  with  her,  speaking  low,  soothing  words  till  the  pace  was 
slackened,  and  time  and  breathing  was  given  to  put  her  arm  around 
the  crazy  woman's  neck,  and  soothe  her  by  this  tender  caress  into 
the  quiet  luxury  of  tears — ^tears  which  give  the  hot  brain  relief. 
Then  David  Hughes  came  in.  His  first  words,  as  he  took  off  his  hat, 
standing  on  the  lintel,  were,  "  The  peace  of  God  be  upon  this  house." 
Neither  he  nor  Nest  recurred  to  the  past,  though  solemn  recollec- 
tions filled  their  minds.  Before  he  went,  all  three  knelt  and  prayed ; 
for,  as  Nest  told  him,  some  mysterious  influence  of  peace  came  over 
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the  poor  half-wit's  mind,  when  she  heard  the  holy  words  of  prayer  ; 
and  often  when  she  felt  a  paroxysm  coming  on,  she  would  kneel  and 
repeat  a  homily  rapidly  over,  as  if  it  were  ^  charm  to  scare  away  th^ 
demon  in  possession;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  control  over  herself 
requisite  for  this  effort  was  enough  to  dispel  the  fluttering  burbt 
Wlien  David  rose  up  to  go,  he  drew  Nest  to  the  door. 

*  *  You  are  not  a&aid,  my  child  V  asked  he. 

**  No,"  she  replied.  "  She  is  often  very  good  and  quiet.  Whei. 
she  is  not,  I  can  bear  it.'' 

"  I  shall  see  your  face  on  earth  no  more,"  said  he.  **  God  blessd 
you  I "  He  went  on  his  way.  Not  many  weeks  after,  David  Hughes 
was  borne  to  his  grave. 

The  doors  of  Nest's  heart  were  opened — opened  wide  by  the  kve 
she  grew  to  feel  for  crazy  Mary,  so  helpless,  so  friendless,  so  depen- 
dent upon  her.  Mary  loved  her  back  again,  as  a  dimib  animal  loves 
its  blind  master.  It  was  happiness  enough  to  be  near  her.  In  gene- 
ral, she  was  only  too  gla^  to  do  what. she  "w^as  bidden  by  Nest.  But 
there  were  times  when  Mary  was  overpowered  by  the  glooms  and 
fancies  of  her  poor  disordered  brain.  Fearful  times  I  No  one  knew 
how  fearfuL  On  those  days  Nest  warned  the  little  children  who 
loved  to  come  and  play  around  her  that  they  must  not  visit  the  house. 
The  signal  was  a  piece  of  white  linen  hung  out  of  a  side  window. 
On  those  days  the  sorrowful  and  sick  waited  in  vain  for  the  sound 
of  Nest's  lame  approach.  But  what  she  had  to  endure  was  only 
known  to  God,  for  she  never  complained.  If  she  had  given  up  the 
chai-ge  of  Mary,  or  if  the  neighbours  had  risen,  out  of  love  and  care 
for  her  life,  to  compel  such  a  step,  she  knew  what  hard  curses  and 
blows,  what  starvation  and  misery,  would  await  the  poor  creature. 

She  told  of  Mary's  docility,  and  her  affection,  and  her  innocent 
little  sayings  ;  but  she  never  told  the  details  of  the  occasional  days 
of  wild  disorder  and  driving  insanity. 

Nest  grew  old  before  her  time,  in  consequence  of  her  accident.  She 
knew  that  she  w^as  as  old  at  fifty  as  many  are  at  seventy.  She  knew 
it  partly  by  the  vividness  with  which  the  remembrance  of  the  days 
of  her  youth  came  back  to  her  mind,  while  the  events  of  yesterday 
were  dim  and  forgotten.  She  dreamt  of  her  girlhood  and  youth. 
In  sleep,  she  was  once  more  the  beautiful  Nest  Gwynn,  the  admired 
of  all  beholders,  the  light-hearted  girl,  beloved  by  her  mother. 
Little  circimistances  connected  with  those  early  days,  forgotten 
since  the  very  time  when  they  occurred,  came  back  to  her  mind  in 
her  waking  hours.  She  had  a  scar  on  the  palm  of  her  left  hand, 
occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  when  she  was  a  child. 
It  had  not  pained  her  since  the  first  two  days  after  the  accident ; 
but  now  it  began  to  hurt  her  slightly  ;  and  clear  in  her  ears  was 
the  crackling  sound  of  the  treacherous,  rending  wood ;  distinct 
before  her  rose  the  presence  of  her  mother,  tenderly  binding  up 
the  woimd.  With  these  remembrances  came  a  longing  desire  to 
see  the  beautiful  fatal  well  once  more  before  her  death.  She  had 
never  gone  so  far  since  the  day  when,  by  her  fall  there,  she  lost 
love  and  hope,  and  her  bright,  glad  youth.     She  yearned  to  look 
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apon  its  waters  once  again.     This  denire  waxed  as  her  life  waxed. 
She  told  it  to  poor  crazy  Mary. 

"  Mary  !'*  said  she,  **  1  want  to  go  to  the  Rock  Well.  If  you 
will  help  me,  I  can  manage  it.  There  used  to  be  many  a  stone  in 
the  Dol  Mawr  on  which  I  could  sit  and  rest.  We  will  go  to-morrow 
morning  before  folks  are  astir.*' 

Mary  answered  briskly,  "  Up,  up  !  To  the  Rock  Well.  Mary 
will  go.  Mary  will  go."  All  day  long  she  kept  muttering  to  her- 
self, **  Mary  will  go." 

Nest  had  the  happiest  dreams  that  night.  Her  mother  stood 
beside  her — ^not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  bright  glory  of  a  blessed 
8i)irit.  And  Nest  was  no  longer  young — neither  was  she  old — 
'*  they  reckon  not  by  days,  nor  years,  where  she  was  gone  to 
dwell ; "  and  her  mother  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her  with  a  calm, 
glad  look  of  welcome.  She  awoke ;  the  woodlark  was  singing  in 
the  near  copse — the  little  birds  were  astir,  and  rustling  in  their 
leafy  nests.  Nest  arose,  and  called  Mary.  The  two  set  out  through 
the  quiet  lane.  They  went  along  slowly  and  silently.  With  many 
a  pause  they  crossed  the  broad  Dol  Mawr,  and  carefully  descended 
the  sloping  stones,  on  which  no  trace  remained  of  the  hundreds  of 
feet  that  had  passed  over  them  since  Nest  was  last  there.  The  clear 
water  sparkled  and  quivered  in  the  early  sunlight ;  the  shadows  of 
the  birch-leaves  were  stirred  on  the  ground  ;  the  ferns — Nest  could 
have  believed  that  they  were  the  very  same  ferns  which  she  had 
seen  thirty  years  before — hung  wet  and  dripping  where  the  water 
overflowed  ;  a  thrush  chanted  matins  from  a  hollybush  near  ;  and 
the  running  stream  made  a  low,  soft,  sweet  accompaidment.  All 
was  the  same.  Nature  was  as  fresh  and  young  as  ever.  It  might 
have  been  yesterday  that  Edward  Williams  had  overtaken  her,  and 
told  her  his  love — the  thought  of  his  words — his  handsome  looks — 
(he  was  a  grey,  hard-featured  man  by  this  time),  and  then  she  re- 
called the  fatal  wintry  morning  when  joy  and  youth  had  fled  ;  and 
as  she  remembered  that  faintness  of  pain,  a  new,  a  real  faintness — 
no  echo  of  the  memory — came  over  her.  She  leant  her  back  against 
a  rock,  without  a  moan  or  sigh,  and  died  !  She  found  immortality 
by  the  well-side,  instead  of  her  fragile,  perishing  youth.  She  was 
so  calm  and  placid  that  Mary  (who  had  been  dipping  her  fingers  in 
the  well,  to  see  the  waters  drop  offin  the  gleaming  sunlight),  thought 
she  was  asleep,  and  for  some  time  continued  her  amusement  in  silence. 
At  last  she  turned,  and  said,— 

"  Mary  is  tired.  Mary  wants  to  go  home. "  Nest  did  not  speak, 
though  the  idiot  repeated  her  plaintive  words.  She  stood  and 
looked  till  a  strange  terror  came  over  her — a  terror  too  mysterious 
to  be  borne. 

**  Mistress,  wake  !  Mistress,  wake  !  "  she  said,  wildly,  shaking 
the  form. 

But  Nest  did  not  awake.  And  the  first  person  who  came  to  the 
well  that  morning  found  crazy  Mary  sitting,  awestruck,  by  the  poor 
dead  Nest.  They  had  to  get  the  poor  creature  away  by  force,  before 
they  could  remove  the  body. 
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Mary  is  in  Tre-Madoc  workhouse.  They  treat  her  pretty  kindly, 
and,  in  general,  she  is  good  and  tractable.  Occasionally,  the  old 
paroxysms  come  on  ;  and,  for  a  time,  she  is  unmanageable.  But 
Kome  one  thought  of  speaking  to  her  about  Nest.  She  stood  arrested 
at  the  name  ;  and,  since  then,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  efforts 
she  makes  to  curb  her  insanity  ;  and  when  the  dread  time  is  past, 
she  creeps  up  to  the  matron,  and  says,  *'  Mary  has  tried  to  be  good. 
WiU  God  let  her  go  to  Nest  now  ? " 
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I  WAS  bom  at  Sawley,  where  the  shadow  of  Pendle  Hill  falls  at  sun- 
rise. I  suppose  Sawley  sprang  up  into  a  village  in  the  time  of  the 
monks,  who  had  an  abbey  there.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  strange 
old  places ;  others,  again,  are  built  of  the  abbey  stones,  mixed  up 
with  the  shale  from  the  neighbouring  quarries ;  and  you  may  see 
many  a  quaint  bit  of  carving  worked  into  the  walls,  or  forming  the 
lintels  of  the  doors.  There  is  a  row  of  houses,  built  still  more  re- 
cently, where  one  Mr.  Peel  came  to  live  for  the  sake  of  the  water- 
power,  and  gave  the  place  a  fillip  into  something  like  life — though 
a  different  kind  of  life,  as  I  take  it^  from  the  grand,  slow  ways  folks 
had  when  the  monks  were  about. 

Now  it  was— six  o'clock,  ring  the  bell,  throng  to  the  factory ; 
sharp  home  at  twelve ;  and  even  at  night,  when  work  was  done,  we 
hardly  knew  how  to  walk  slowly,  we  had  been  so  bustled  all  day 
long.  I  can't  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not  go  to  the  factory. 
My  father  used  to  drag  me  there  when  I  was  quite  a  little  fellow, 
in  order  to  wind  reels  for  him.  I  never  remember  my  mother.  I 
should  have  been  a  better  man  than  I  have  been,  if  I  had  only  had 
a  notion  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  or  the  look  on  her  face. 

My  father  and  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  also  worked 
in  the  factory.  We  were  sadly  thronged  in  Sawley,  so  many  people 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  the 
new  work ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  row  of  cottages  I  have 
spoken  of  could  be  built.  While  they  were  building,  my  father  was 
turned  out  of  his  lodgings  for  drinking  and  being  disorderly,  and  hb 
and  I  slept  in  the  brick-kiln ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  did  sleep  o' 
nights  ;  but,  often  and  often,  we  went  poaching ;  and  many  a  hare 
and  pheasant  have  I  rolled  up  in  clay,  and  roasted  in  the  embers  of 
the  kiln.  Then,  as  followed  to  reason,  I  was  drowsy  next  day  over 
my  work ;  but  father  had  no  mercy  on  me  for  sleeping,  for  all  he 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  but  kicked  me  where  I  lay,  a  heavy  lump  on 
the  factory  floor,  and  cursed  and  swore  at  me  till  I  got  up  for  very 
fear,  and  to  my  winding  again.  But,  when  his  back  was  turned,  I 
paid  him  off  with  heavier  curses  than  he  had  given  me,  and  longed 
to  be  a  man,  that  I  might  be  revenged  on  him.  The  words  I  then 
spoke  I  would  not  now  dare  to  repeat ;  and  worse  than  hating  words, 
a  hating  heart  went  with  them.  I  forget  the  time  when  I  did  not 
know  how  to  hate.  When  I  first  came  to  read,  and  learnt  about 
Ishmael,  I  thought  I  must  be  of  his  doomed  race,  for  my  |iand  was 
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against  every  man,  and  every  man's  against  me.     But  I  was  seven 
teen  or  more  before  I  cared  for  my  book  enough  to  learn  to  read. 

After  the  row  of  works  was  finished,  father  took  one,  and  set  up 
for  himself,  in  letting  lodgings.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  furnish- 
ing ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  straw,  and  we  kept  up  good  fires ;  and 
there  is  a  set  of  people  who  value  warmth  above  everything.  The 
worst  lot  about  the  place  lodged  with  us.  We  used  to  have  a  supper 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  there  was  game  enough,  or  if  there  was 
not  game,  there  was  poultry  to  be  had  for  the  stealing.  By  day,  we 
all  made  a  show  of  working  in  the  factory.  By  night,  we  feasted 
and  drank. 

Now  this  web  of  my  life  was  black  enough,  and  coarse  enough ; 
but,  by  and  by,  a  little  golden,  filmy  thread  began  to  be  woven  in — 
the  dawn  of  God's  mercy  was  at  hand. 

One  blowy  October  morning,  as  I  sauntered  lazily  along  to  the  mill, 
I  came  to  the  little  wooden  bridge  over  a  brook  that  falls  into  the 
Bribble.  On  the  plank  there  stood  a  child,  balancing  the  pitcher 
on  her  head,  with  which  she  had  been  to  fetch  water.  She  was  so 
light  on  her  feet  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weight  of  the  pitcher, 
I  alinost  believe  the  wind  would  have  taken  her  up,  and  wafted  her 
away  as  it  carries  off  a  blow-ball  in  seed-time ;  her  blue  cotton  dress 
was  blown  before  her,  as  if  she  were  spreading  her  wings  for  a  flight ; 
she  turned  her  face  round,  as  if  to  ask  me  for  something,  but  when 
she  saw  who  it  was,  she  hesitated,  for  I  had  a  bad  name  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  1  doubt  not  she  had  been  warned  against  me.  But  her 
heart  was  too  innocent  to  be  distrustful ;  so  she  said  to  me,  timidly, — 

* '  Please,  John  Middleton,  will  you  carry  me  this  heavy  jug  just 
over  the  bridge  ? " 

It  was  the  very  first  time  I  had  ever  been  spoken  to  gently.  I 
was  ordered  here  and  there  by  my  father  and  his  rough  companions ; 
1  was  abused,  and  cursed  by  them  if  I  failed  in  doing  what  they 
wished ;  if  I  succeeded,  there  came  no  expression  of  thanks  or  grati- 
tude. I  was  informed  of  facts  necessary  for  me  to  know.  But  the 
gentle  words  of  request  or  entreaty  were  aforetime  unknown  to  me, 
and  now  their  tones  fell  on  my  ear  soft  and  sweet  as  a  distant  peal 
of  bells.  I  wished  that  I  knew  how  to  speak  properly  in  reply :  but 
though  we  were  of  the  same  standing  as  regarded  worldly  circum- 
stances, there  was  some  mighty  difierence  between  us,  which  made 
me  unable  to  speak  in  her  language  of  soft  words  and  modest  en- 
treaty. There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  take  up  the  pitcher  in  a 
kind  of  gruflf,  shy  silence,  and  carry  it  over  the  bridge,  as  she  had 
asked  me.  When  I  gave  it  her  back  again,  she  thanked  me  and 
tripped  away,  leaving  me,  wordless,  gazing  after  her  like  an  awkward 
lout  as  I  was.  I  knew  well  enough  who  she  was.  She  was  grand- 
child to  Eleanor  Hadfield,  an  aged  woman,  who  was  reputed  as  a 
witch  by  my  father  and  his  set,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  make 
out,  than  her  scorn,  dignity,  and  fearlessness  of  rancour.  It  was 
true  we  often  met  her  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  we 
returned  from  poaching,  and  my  father  used  to  curse  her,  under  his 
breath,  for  a  witch,  such  as  were  burnt  long  ago  on  Pendle  Hill  top ; 
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Mii  r  had  heard  that  Eleanor  was  a  skilful  sick  nurse,  and  ever  ready 
to  give  her  services  to  those  who  were  ill ;  and  I  believe  that  she  had 
been  silfting  up  through  the  night  (the  night  that  we  had  been  spend- 
ing under  the  wild  heavens,  in  deeds  as  wild)  with  those  who  were 
appointed  to  die.  Nelly  was  her  orphan  granddaughter — ^her  little 
handmaiden,  her  treasure,  her  one  ewe  lamb.  Many  and  many  a 
day  have  I  watched  by  the  brook-side,  hoping  that  some  happy  gust 
of  wind,  coming  with  opportune  bluster  down  the  hollow  of  the  dale, 
might  make  me  necessary  once  more  to  her.  I  longed  to  hear  her 
speak  to  me  again.  I  said  the  words  she  had  used  to  myself,  trying 
to  catch  her  tone ;  but  the  chance  never  came  again.  I  do  not  know 
that  she  ever  knew  how  I  watched  for  her  there.  I  found  out  that 
she  went  to  school,  and  nothing  would  serve  me  but  that  I  must  go 
too.  My  father  scoffed  at  me ;  I  did  not  care.  I  knew  nought  of 
what  reading  was.  nor  that  it  was  likely  that  I  should  be  laughed 
at ;  I,  a  great  hulking  lad  of  seventeen  or  upwards,  for  going  to 
learn  my  A,  B,  C,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  little  ones.  I  stood 
just  this  way  in  my  mind.  Nelly  was  at  school ;  it  was  the  best 
place  for  seeing  her,  and  hearing  her  voice  again.  Therefore  I  would 
go  too.  My  father  talked,  and  swore,  and  threatened,  but  I  stood 
to  it.  He  said  I  should  leave  school,  weary  of  it  in  a  month.  I 
swore  a  deeper  oath  than  I  like  to  remember,  that  I  would  stay  a 
year,  and  come  out  a  reader  and  a  writer.  My  father  hated  the 
notion  of  folks  learning  to  read,  and  said  it  took  all  the  spirit  out 
of  them :  besides,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  every  penny  of  my 
wages,  and  though,  when  he  was  in  good  humour,  he  might  have 
given  me  many  a  jug  of  ale,  he  grudged  my  twopence  a  week  for 
schooling.  However,  to  school  I  went.  It  was  a  different  place  to 
what  T  had  thought  it  before  I  went  inside.  The  girls  sat  on  one 
side,  and  the  boys  on  the  other ;  so  I  was  not  near  Nelly.  She,  too, 
was  in  the  first  class  ;  I  was  put  with  the  little  toddling  things  that 
could  hardly  run  alone.  The  master  sat  in  the  middle,  and  kept 
pretty  strict  watch  over  us.  But  I  could  see  Nelly,  and  hear  her 
read  her  chapter ;  and  even  when  it  was  one  with  a  long  list  of  hard 
names,  such  as  the  master  was  very  fond  of  giving  her,  to  show  how 
well  she  could  hit  them  off  without  spelling,  I  thought  I  had  never 
heard  a  prettier  music.  Now  and  then  she  read  other  things.  I  did 
not  know  what  they  were,  true  or  false ;  but  I  listened  because  she 
read ;  and,  by  and  by,  T  began  to  wonder.  I  remember  the  first 
word  I  ever  spoke  to  her  was  to  ask  her  (as  we  were  coming  out  of 
school)  who  was  the  Father  of  whom  she  had  been  reading,  for  when 
she  said  the  words  "  Our  Father,"  her  voice  dropped  into  a  soft, 
holy  kind  of  low  sound,  which  struck  me  more  than  any  loud  read- 
ing, it  seemed  so  loving  and  tender.  When  I  asked  her  this,  she 
looked  at  me  with  her  great  blue  wondering  eyes,  at  first  shocked  ; 
and  then,  as  it  were,  melted  down  into  pity  and  sorrow,  she  said  in 
the  same  way,  below  her  breath,  in  which  she  read  the  words,  **  Our 
Father  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?    It  is  God. " 

"  God  ?  '^ 

H  2 
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*  *  Yes  ;  the  God  that  grandmother  tells  me  about. " 

*  *  Tell  me  what  she  says,  will  you  ?  "  So  we  sat  down  on  the 
hedge-bank,  she  a  little  above  me,  while  I  looked  up  into  her  face, 
and  she  told  me  all  the  holy  texts  her  grandmother  had  taught  her, 
as  explaining  all  that  could  be  explained  of  the  Almighty.  I  listened 
in  silence,  for  indeed  I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  Her 
knowledge  was  principally  rote-knowledge  ;  she  was  too  young  for 
much  more  ;  but  we,  in  Lancashire,  speak  a  rough  kind  of  Bible 
language,  and  the  texts  seemed  very  clear  to  me.  I  rose  up,  dazed 
and  overpowered.  I  was  going  away  in  silence,  when  I  bethought 
me  of  my  manners,  and  turned  back,  and  said,  *  Thank  you,' for  the 
lirst  time  I  ever  remember  saying  it  in  my  life.  That  was  a  great 
day  for  me,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  was  always  one  who  could  keep  very  steady  to  an  object  when 
tjnce  I  had  set  it  before  me.  My  object  was  to  know  Nelly.  I  was 
conscious  of  nothing  more.  But  it  made  me  regardless  of  all  other 
things.  The  master  might  scold,  the  little  ones  might  laugh  ;  I  bore 
it  all  without  giving  it  a  second  thought.  I  kept  to  my  year,  and 
came  out  a  reader  and  writer ;  more,  however,  to  stand  well  in 
Nelly's  good  opinion,  than  because  of  my  oath.  About  this  time, 
my  father  committed  some  bad,  cruel  deed,  and  had  to  fly  the 
country.  I  was  glad  he  went ;  for  I  had  never  loved  or  cared  for 
him,  and  wanted  to  shake  myself  clear  of  his  set.  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter.  Honest  folk  stood  aloof  ;  only  bad  men  held  out  their 
arms  to  me  with  a  welcome.  Even  Nelly  seemed  to  have  a  mixture 
of  fear  now  with  her  kind  ways  towards  me.  I  was  the  son  of  John 
Middleton,  who,  if  he  were  caught,  would  be  hung  at  Lancaster 
Castle.  I  thought  she  looked  at  me  sometimes  with  a  sort  of  sorrow- 
ful horror.  Others  were  not  forbearing  enough  to  keep  their  ex- 
pression of  feeUng  confined  to-  looks.  The  son  of  the  overlooker 
at  the  mill  never  ceased  twitting  me  with  my  father's  crime ;  he  now 
brought  up  his  poaching  against  him,  though  I  knew  very  well  how 
many  a  good  supper  he  himself  had  made  on  game  which  had  been 
given  him  to  make  him  and  his  father  wink  at  late  hours  in  the 
morning.  And  how  were  such  as  my  father  to  come  honestly  by 
game? 

This  lad,  Dick  Jackson,  was  the  bane  of  my  life.  He  was  a  year 
or  two  older  than  I  was,  and  had  much  i)Ower  over  the  men  who 
worked  at  the  mill,  as  he  could  report  to  his  father  what  he  chose. 
I  could  not  always  hold  my  peace  when  he  "threaped*' me  with  my 
father's  sins,  but  gave  it  him  back  sometimes  in  a  storm  of  passion. 
It  did  me  no  good ;  only  threw  me  farther  from  the  company  of 
better  men,  who  looked  aghast  and  shocked  at  the  oaths  I  poured 
out — blasphemous  words  learnt  in  my  childhood,  which  I  could  not 
forget  now  that  I  would  fain  have  purified  myself  of  them  ;  while 
all  the  time  Dick  Jackson  stood  by,  with  a  mocking  smile  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  when  I  had  ended,  breathless  and  weary  with  spent 
passion,  he  would  turn  to  those  whose  respect  I  longed  to  earn,  and 
ask  if  I  were  not  a  worthy  son  of  my  father,  and  likely  to  tread  in 
his  steps.    But  this  smiling  indifference  of  his  to  my  miserable  vehe- 
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D  ence  was  not  all,  though  it  was  the  worst  part  of  his  conduct,  for 
it  made  the  rankling  hatred  gro^  up  in  my  heart,  and  overshadow 
it  like  the  great  gourd-tree  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  But  his  was  a 
merciful  shade,  keeping  out  the  burning  sun  ;  mine  blighted  what 
it  fell  upon. 

What  Dick  Jackson  did  besides,  was  this.  His  father  was  a  skilful 
overlooker,  and  a  good  man.  Mr.  Peel  valued  him  so  much,  that 
he  was  kept  on,  although  his  health  was  failing  ;  and  when  he  was 
unable,  tliough  illness,  to  come  to  the  mill,  he  deputed  his  son  to 
watch  over,  and  report  the  men.  It  was  too  much  power  for  one  so 
young — I  speak  it  cahnly  now.  Whatever  Dick  Jackson  became, 
he  had  strong  temptations  when  he  was  young,  which  will  be  allowed 
for  hereafter.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  telling,  my  hate  raged 
hke  a  fire.  I  believed  that  he  was  the  one  sole  obstacle  to  my  being 
received  as  fit  to  mix  with  good  and  honest  men.  I  was  sick 
of  crime  and  disorder,  and  would  fain  have  come  over  to  a  different 
kind  of  life  and  have  been  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  right- 
spoken  (I  had  no  idea  of  higher  virtue  then),  and  at  every  turn  Dick 
Jackson  met  me  with  his  sneers.  I  have  walked  the  night  through,  in 
the  old  abbey  field,  planning  how  I  could  outwit  him,  and  win  men's 
respect  in  spite  of  him.  The  first  time  I  ever  prayed  was  underneath 
the  silent  stars,  kneeling  by  the  old  abbey  walls,  throwing  up  my  arms, 
and  asking  Grod  for  the  power  of  revenge  upon  him. 

I  had  heard  that  if  I  prayed  earnestly,  God  would  give  me  what  I 
asked  for,  and  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  chance  for  the  fulfilment 
of  my  wishes.  If  earnestness  would  have  won  the  boon  for  me,  never 
were  wicked  words  so  earnestly  spoken.  And  oh,  later  on,  my  prayer 
was  heard,  and  my  wish  granted  !  All  this  time  I  saw  little  of  Nelly. 
Her  grandmother  was  facing,  and  she  had  much  to  do  in-doors.  Be- 
sides, I  believed  I  had  read  her  looks  aright,  when  I  took  them  to 
speak  of  aversion  ;  and  I  planned  to  hide  myself  from  her  sight,  as  it 
were,  until  I  could  stand  upright  before  men,  with  fearless  eyes, 
dreading  no  face  of  accusation.  It  was  possible  to  acquire  a  good 
character  ;  I  would  do  it — I  did  it  :  but  no  one  brought  up  among 
respectable  untempted  people  can  tell  the  unspeakable  hardness  of 
the  task.  In  the  evenings  I  would  not  go  forth  among  the  village 
throng  ;  for  the  acquaintances  that  claimed  me  were  my  father's  old 
associates,  who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  enlist  a  strong  young 
man  like  me  in  their  projects  ;  and  the  men  who  would  have  shunned 
me,  and  kept  aloof,  were  the  steady  and  orderly.  So  I  stayed  in-doors, 
and  practised  myself  in  reading.  You  will  say,  I  should  have  found 
it  easier  to  earn  a  good  character  away  from  Sawley,  at  some  place 
where  neither  I  nor  my  father  was  known.  So  I  should ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  the  same  thing  to  my  mind.  Besides,  representing  all 
good  men,  all  goodness  to  me,  in  Sawley  Nelly  lived.  In  her  sight  I 
would  work  out  my  life,  and  fight  my  way  upwards  to  men's  respect. 
Two  years  passed  on.  Every  day  I  strove  fiercely  ;  every  day  my 
Btfuggles  were  made  fruitless  by  the  son  of  the  overlooker  ;  and  I 
seemed  but  where  I  was — but  where  I  must  ever  be  esteemed  by  aU 
who  knew  me — ^but  as  the  son  of  the  criminal — wild,  reckless,  ripe 
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for  crime  myself.  Where  was  the  use  of  my  reading  and  writing  i 
These  acquirements  were  disregarded  and  scouted  by  those  among 
whom  I  was  thrust  back  to  take  my  portion.  I  could  have  read  any 
chapter  in  the  Bible  now  ;  and  Nelly  seemed  as  though  she  would 
never  know  it.  I  was  driven  in  upon  my  books  ;  and  few  enough  of 
them  I  had.  The  pedlars  brought  them  round  in  their  packs,  and  I 
bought  what  I  could.  I  had  the  "  Seven  Champions,"  and  the 
**  Pilgrim's  Progress  : "  and  both  seemed  to  me  equally  wonderful, 
and  equally  founded  on  fact.  I  got  Byron's  "Narrative,"  and 
Milton's  ** Paradise  Lost;"  but  1  lacked  the  knowledge  which 
would  give  a  clue  to  all.  Still  they  afforded  me  pleasure,  because 
they  took  me  out  of  myself,  and  made  me  forget  my  miserable  posi- 
tion, and  made  me  unconscious  (for  the  time  at  least)  of  my  one 
great  passion  of  hatred  against  Dick  Jackson. 

When  Nelly  was  about  seventeen  her  grandmother  died.  I  stood 
aloof  in  the  churchyard,  behind  the  great  yew-tree,  and  watched  the 
funeral.  It  was  the  hrst  religious  service  that  ever  I  heard  ;  and  to 
my  shame,  as  t  thought,  it  affected  me  to  tears.  The  words  seemed 
so  peaceful  and  holy  that  I  longed  to  go  to  church,  but  I  durst  not, 
because  I  had  never  been.  The  pari^  church  was  at  Bolton,  far 
enough  away  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  aU  who  did  not  care  to  go.  I 
heard  Nelly's  sobs  filling  up  every  pause  in  the  clergyman's  voice  ; 
and  every  sob  of  hers  went  to  my  heart.  She  passed  me  on  her 
way  out  of  the  churchyard  ;  she  was  so  liear  I  might  have  touched 
her  ;  but  her  head  was  hanging  down,  and  I  durst  not  speak  to  her. 
Then  the  question  arose,  what  was  to  become  of  her  1  She  must  earn 
her  living  ;  was  it  to  be  as  a  farm-servant  or  by  working  at  the  mill  1 
1  knew  enough  of  both  kinds  of  life  to  make  me  tremble  for  her. 
My  wages  were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  marry,  if  I  chose  ;  ^d  I  never 
thought  of  woman,  for  my  wife,  but  Nelly.  Still,  I  would  not  have 
married  her  now,  if  I  could  ;  for,  as  yet,  I  had  not  risen  up  to  the 
character  which  I  determined  it  was  fit  that  Nelly's  husband  should 
haye.  When  I  was  rich  in  good  report,  T  would  come  forward  and 
take  my  chance,  but  until  then  I  would  hold  my  peace.  I  had  faith 
in  the  power  of  my  long-continued  dogged  breasting  of  opinion. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must,  it  should,  yield,  and  I  be  received  among 
the  ranks  of  good  men.  But,  meanwhile,  what  was  to  become*  of 
Nelly  ?  I  reckoned  up  my  wages  ;  1  went  to  inquire  what  the  board 
of  a  girl  would  be  who  should  help  her  in  her  household  work,  and 
live  with  her  as  a  daughter,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  decent 
women  of  the  place  ;  she  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  I  kept  down 
my  temper,  and  told  her  I  would  never  come  near  the  place  ;  that  I 
would  keep  away  from  that  end  of  the  village,  and  that  the  girl  for 
whom  I  made  the  inquiry  should  never  know  but  what  the  parish 
paid  for  her  keep.  It  would  not  do  ;  slie  suspected  me  ;  but  I  know 
I  had  power  over  myself  to  have  kept  my  word  ;  and  besides,  I  would 
not  for  worlds  have  had  Nelly  put  under  any  obligation  to  me,  which 
should  speck  the  purity  of  her  love,  or  dim  it  by  a  mixture  of  grati- 
tude— the  love  that  I  craved  to  earn,  not  for  my  money,  not  for 
my  kindness,  but  for  myself.     I  heard  that  Nelly  had  met  with  a 
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place  in  Bolland  ;  and  I  could  see  no  reason  why  I  might  not  speak 
to  her  once  before  she  left  our  neighbourhood.  I  meant  it  to  be  a 
quiet  friendly  telling  her  of  my  sympathy  in  her  sorrow.  I  felt  I 
could  conmiand  myself.  So,  on  the  Sunday  before  she  was  to  leave 
Sawley,  I  waited  near  the  wood-path  by  which  I  knew  that  she 
would  return  from  afternoon  church.  The  birds  made  such  a  me- 
lodious warble,  such  a  busy  sound  among  the  leaves,  that  I  did  not 
hear  approaching  footsteps  till  they  were  close  at  hand,  and  then 
there  were  sounds  of  two  persons'  voices.  The  wood  was  near  that 
part  of  Sawley  where  Nelly  was  staying  with  friends ;  the  path  through 
it  led  to  their  house,  and  theirs  only,  so  I  knew  it  must  be  she,  for 
I  had  watched  her  setting  out  to  church  alone. 

But  who  was  the  other  ? 

The  blood  went  to  my  heart  and  head,  as  if  I  were  shot,  when  I 
saw  that  it  was  Dick  Jackson.  Was  this  the  end  of  it  all  i  In  tlie 
steps  of  sin  which  my  father  had  trod,  I  would  rush  to  my  death 
and  my  doom.  Even  where  I  stood  I  longed  for  a  weapon  to  slay 
him.  How  dared  he  come  near  my  Nelly  ?  She  too — I  thought 
her  faithless,  and  forgot  how  little  I  had  ever  been  to  her  in  outward 
action  ;  how  few  words,  and  those  how  uncouth,  I  had  ever  spoken 
to  her  ;  and  I  hated  her  for  a  traitress.  These  feelings  passed 
through  me  before  I  could  see,  my  eyes  and  head  were  so  dizzy  and 
blind.  When  I  looked  I  saw  Dick  Jackson  holding  her  hand,  and 
speaking  quick  and  low  and  thick,  as  a  man  speaks  in  great  vehe- 
mence. She  seemed  white  and  dismayed  ;  but  all  at  once,  at  some 
word  of  his  (and  what  it  was  she  never  would  tell  me),  she  looked 
as  though  she  defied  a  fiend,  and  wrenched  herself  out  of  his  grasp. 
He  caught  hold  of  her  again,  and  began  once  more  the  thick  whisper 
that  I  loathed.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  nor  did  I  see  why  I  should. 
I  stepped  out  from  behind  the  tree  where  I  had  been  lying.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  lost  her  look  of  one  strung  up  to  desperation,  and 
came  and  clung  to  me  ;  and  I  felt  like  a  giant  in  strength  and  might. 
I  held  her  with  one  arm,  but  I  did  not  take  my  eyes  off  him  ;  I  felt 
as  if  they  blazed  down  into  his  soul  and  scorched  lum  up.  He  never 
spoke,  but  tried  to  look  as  though  he  defied  me.  At  last,  his  eyes 
fell  before  mine ;  I  dared  not  speak,  for  the  old  horrid  oaths  thronged 
up  to  my  mouth,  and  I  dreaded  giving  them  way,  and  terrifying  my 
poor,  trembling  Nelly. 

At  last,  he  made  to  go  past  me  :  I  drew  her  out  of  the  pathway. 
By  instinct  she  wrapped  her  garments  round  her,  as  if  to  avoid  his 
accidental  touch  ;  and  he  was  stung  by  this,  I  suppose — I  believe — 
to  the  mad,  miserable  revenge  he  took.  As  my  back  was  turned  to 
him,  in  an  endeavour  to  speak  some  words  to  Nelly  that  might  soothe 
her  into  calmness,  she,  who  was  looking  after  him,  like  one  fascinated 
with  terror,  saw  him  take  a  sharp,  shaley  stone,  and  aim  it  at  me. 
Poor  darling !  she  clung  round  me  as  a  shield,  making  her  sweet  body 
into  a  defence  for  mine.  It  hit  her,  and  she  spoke  no  word,  kept 
back  her  cry  of  pain,  but  fell  at  my  feet  in  a  swoon.  He — the  cow- 
ard ! — ran  off  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  he  had  done.  I  was  with 
Nelly  alone  in  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood.     The  quivering  and 
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leaf-tinted  light  made  her  look  as  if  she  were  dead.  I  carried  her, 
not  knowing  if  I  bore  a  corpse  or  not,  to  her  friend's  house.  I  did 
not  stay  to  explain,  but  ran  madly  for  the  doctor. 

Well !  T  cannot  bear  to  recur  to  that  time  again.  Five  weeks  I 
lived  in  the  agony  of  suspense  ;  from  which  my  only  relief  was  in 
laying  savage  plans  for  revenge.  If  I  hated  him  before,  what  think 
ye  I  did  now  i  It  seemed  as  if  earth  could  not  hold  us  twain,  but 
that  one  of  us  must  go  down  to  Gehenna.  I  could  have  killed  him ; 
and  would  have  done  it  without  a  scruple,  but  that  seemed  too  poor 
and  bold  a  revenge.  At  length — oh,  the  weary  waiting! — oh,  the 
sickening  of  my  heart! — Nelly  grew  better  ;  as  well  as  she  was  ever 
to  grow.  The  bright  colour  had  left  her  cheek  ;  the  mouth  quivered 
with  repressed  pain,  the  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  that  agony  had 
forced  into  them  ;  and  I  loved  her  a  thousand  times  better  and  more 
than  when  she  was  bright  and  blooming !  What  was  best  of  all,  1 
began  to  perceive  that  she  cared  for  me.  I  know  her  grandmother *s 
friends  warned  her  against  me,  and  told  her  I  came  of  a  bad  stock; 
but  she  had  passed  the  point  where  remonstrance  from  bystanders 
can  take  effect — she  loved  me  as  I  was,  a  strange  mixture  of  bad 
and  good,  all  unworthy  of  her.  We  spoke  together  now,  as  those  do 
whose  lives  are  bound  up  in  each  other.  I  told  her  I  would  marry 
her  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  health.  Her  friends  shook 
their  heads ;  but  they  saw  she  would  be  unfit  for  farm-service  or 
heavy  work,  and  they  perhaps  thought,  as  many  a  one  does,  that  a 
bad  husband  was  better  than  none  at  all.  Anyhow,  we  were  mar- 
ried ;  and  I  learnt  to  bless  God  for  my  happiness  so  far  beyond  my 
deserts.  I  kept  her  like  a  lady.  I  was  a  skilful  workman,  and  earned 
good  wages  ;  and  every  want  she  had  I  tried  to  gratify.  Her  wishes 
were  few  and  simple  enough,  poor  Nelly  !  If  they  had  been  ever 
so  fanciful,  I  should  have  had  my  reward  in  the  new  feeling  of  the 
holiness  of  home.  She  could  lead  me  as  a  little  child.with  the  charm 
of  her  gentle  voice,  and  her  ever-kind  words.  She  would  plead  for 
all  when  I  was  full  of  anger  and  passion  ;  only  Dick  Jackson's  name 
passed  never  between  our  lips  during  all  that  time.  In  the  even- 
ing she  lay  back  in  her  beehive  chair,  and  read  to  me.  I  think  I  see 
her  now,  j)ale  and  weak,  with  her  sweet  young  face  lighted  by  her 
holy,  earnest  eyes,  telling  me  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death,  till 
they  were  filled  with  tears.  I  longed  to  have  been  there,  to  have 
avenged  Him  on  the  wicked  Jews.  I  liked  Peter  the  best  of  all  the 
disciples.  But  I  got  the  Bible  myself,  and  read  the  mighty  act  of 
God's  vengeance,  in  the  old  Testament,  with  a  kind  of  triumphant 
faith  that,  sooner  or  later.  He  would  take  my  cause  in  hand,  and  re- 
venge me  on  mine  enemy. 

In  a  year  or  so,  Nelly  had  a  baby — a  little  girl  with  eyes  just 
like  hers,  that  looked,  with  a  grave  openness,  right  into  yours.  Nelly 
recovered  but  slowly.  It  was  just  before  winter,  the  cotton-crop 
had  failed,  and  master  had  to  turn  off  many  hands.  I  thought  I  was 
sure  of  being  kept  on,  for  I  had  earned  a  steady  character,  and  did 
my  work  well ;  but  once  again  it  was  permitted  that  Dick  Jackson 
should  do  me  ^vrong.     He  induced  his  father  to  dismiss  me  amjng 
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the  first  in  my  branch  of  the  business  ;  and  there  was  I,  just  before 
winter  set  in,  with  a  wife  and  new-bom  child,  and  a  small  enough 
store  of  money  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  till  I  could  get  to 
work  again.  All  my  savings  had  gone  by  Christmas  Eve,  and  we 
sat  in  ttie  house  foodless  for  the  morrow's  festival.  Nelly  looked 
pinched  and  worn  ;  the  baby  cried  for  a  larger  supply  of  milk  than 
its  poor  starving  mother  could  give  it.  My  right  hand  had  not  for- 
got its  cunning,  and  I  went  out  once  more  to  my  poaching.  I  knew 
where  the  gang  met ;  and  I  knew  what  a  welcome  back  I  should 
have— a  far  warmer  and  more  hearty  welcome  than  good  men  had 
given  me  when  I  tried  to  enter  their  ranks.  On  the  road  to  the 
meeting-place  I  fell  in  with  an  old  man,  one  who  had  been  a  com- 
panion to  my  father  in  his  early  days. 

"  What,  lad !  "  said  he,  **  art  thou  turning  back  to  the  old  trade  ? 
It's  the  better  business,  now  that  cotton  has  failed." 

*  *  Ay, "  said  I,  "  cotton  is  starving  us  outright .  A  man  may  bear 
a  deal  himself,  but  he'll  do  aught  bad  and  sinful  to  save  his  wife  and 
child." 

"  Nay,  lad,"  said  he,  "  poaching  is  not  sinful ;  it  goes  against 
man's  laws,  but  not  against  God's. " 

I  was  too  weak  to  argue  or  talk  much.  I  had  not  tasted  food  for 
two  days.  But  I  murmured,  "  At  any  rate,  I  trusted  to  have  been 
clear  of  it  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  It  led  my  father  wrong  at  first. 
I  have  tried  and  I  have  striven.  Now  I  give  all  up.  Right  or  wrong 
shall  be  the  same  to  me.  Some  are  fore-doomed  ;  and  so  am  I." 
And,  as  I  spoke,  some  notion  of  the  futurity  that  would  separate 
Nelly,  the  pure  and  holy,  from  me,  the  reckless  and  desperate  one, 
came  over  me  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  anguish.  Just  then  the 
bells  of  Bolton-in-Bolland  struck  up  a  glad  peal,  which  came  over 
the  woods,  in  the  solemn  midnight  air,  like  the  sons  of  the  morning 
shouting  for  joy — ^they  seemed  so  clear  and  jubilant.  It  was  Christ- 
mas Day  :  and  I  felt  like  an  outcast  from  the  gladness  and  the  sal- 
vation.    Old  Jonah  spoke  out  : 

"  Yon's  the  Christmas  bells.  I  say,  Johnny,  my  lad,  I've  no  no- 
tion of  taking  such  a  spiritless  chap  as  thou  into  the  thick  of  it,  with 
thy  rights  and  thy  wrongs.  We  don't  trouble  ourselves  with  such 
fiine  lawyer's  stufl*,  and  we  bring  down  the  *  varmint '  all  the  better. 
Now,  I'll  not  have  thee  in  our  gang,  for  thou  art  not  up  to  the  fun, 
and  thou'd  hang  fire  when  the  time  came  to  be  doing.  But  I've  a 
shrewd  guess  that  plaguey  wife  and  child  of  thine  are  at  the  bottom 
of  thy  half-and-half  joining.  Now,  I  was  thy  father's  friend  afore  li<^ 
took  to  them  helter-skelter  ways,  and  I've  five  shillings  and  a  neck 
of  mutton  at  thy  service.  I'll  not  list  a  fasting  man  ;  but  if  thou'lt 
come  to  us  with  a  full  stomach,  and  say,  *  I  like  your  life,  my  lads, 
and  I'll  make  one  of  you  with  pleasure,  the  first  shiny  night,'  why, 
well  give  you  a  welcome  and  a  half  ;  but,  to-night,  make  no  more 
ado,  but  turn  back  with  me  for  the  mutton  and  the  money." 

I  was  not  proud  :  nay  I  was  most  thankful.  I  took  the  meat,  and 
boiled  some  broth  for  my  poor  Nelly.  She  was  in  a  sleep,  or  a  faint, 
1  know  not  which ;  but  I  roused  her,  and  held  her  up  in  bed,  and  fed 
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her  with  a  teaspoon,  and  the  light  came  back  to  her  eyes,  and  the 
faint,  moonlight  smile  to  her  lips ;  and  when  she  had  ended,  she  said 
her  innocent  grace,  and  fell  asleep,  with  her  baby  on  her  breast.  I 
sat  over  the  fire,  and  listened  to  the  bells,  as  they  swept  past  my 
cottage  on  the  gusts  of  the  wind.  I  longed  and  yearned  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  of  whichNellyhadtoldme.  The  world  seemed 
cruel,  and  hard,  and  strong — too  strong  for  me  ;  and  I  prayed  to 
cling  to  the  hem  of  His  garment,  and  be  borne  over  the  rough  places 
when  I  fainted,  and  bled,  and  found  no  man  to  pity  or  help  me,  but 
poor  old  Jonah,  the  publican  and  sinner.  All  this  time  my  own  woes 
and  my  own  self  were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  as  they  are  in  the 
minds  of  most  who  have  been  hardly  used.  As  I  thought  of  my 
wrongs,  and  my  suflferings,  my  heart  burned  against  Dick  Jackson ; 
and  as  the  bells  rose  and  fell,  so  my  hopes  waxed  and  waned,  that 
in  those  mysterious  days,  of  which  ihey  were  both  the  remembrance 
and  the  prophecy,  he  would  be  purged  from  off  the  earth.  I  took 
Nelly's  Bible,  and  turned,  not  to  the  gracious  story  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  but  to  the  records  of  the  former  days,  when  the  Jews  took 
such  wild  revenge  upon  all  their  opponents.  I  was  a  Jew — a  leader 
among  the  people.  Dick  Jackson  was  as  Pharaoh,  as  the  King  Agag, 
who  walked  delicately,  thinking  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past — 
in  short,  he  was  the  conquered  enemy,  over  whom  I  gloated,  with 
my  Bible  in  my  hand — that  Bible  which  contained  our  Saviour's 
words  on  the  Cross.  As  yet,  those  words  seemed  faint  and  mean- 
ingless to  me,  like  a  tract  of  country  seen  in  the  starlight  haze  ; 
while  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  were  grand  and  distinct  in 
the  blood- red  colour  of  sunset.  By  and  by  that  night  passed  into 
day,  and  little  piping  voices  came  round, carol-singing.  They  wak- 
ened NeUy.     I  went  to  her  as  soon  as  I  heard  her  stirring. 

"  Nelly,"  said  I,  "  there's  money  and  food  in  the  house ;  I  will  be 
off  to  Padiham  seeking  work,  while  thou  hast  something  to  go  upon." 

**  Not  to-day,"  said  she  ;  **  stay  to-day  with  me.  If  thou  wouldst 
only  go  to  church  with  me  this  once  " — ^for  you  see  I  had  never  been 
inside  a  church  but  when  we  were  married,  and  she  was  often  praying 
me  to  go  ;  and  now  she  looked  at  me,  with  a  sigh  just  creeping  forth 
from  her  lips,  as  she  expected  a  refusal.  But  I  did  not  refuse.  T  had 
been  kept  away  from  church  before  because  I  dared  not  go  ;  and  now 
I  was  desperate,  and  dared  do  anything.  If  I  did  look  hke  a  heathen 
in  the  face  of  all  men,  why,  I  was  a  heathen  in  my  heart,  for  I  was 
falling  back  into  all  my  evil  ways.  I  had  resolved,  if  my  search  of 
work  at  Padiham  should  fail,  I  would  follow  my  father's  footsteps,  and 
take  with  my  own  right  hand  and  by  my  strength  of  arm  what  it  was 
denied  me  to  obtain  honestly.  I  had  resolved  to  leave  Sawley,  where 
a  curse  seemed  to  hang  over  me  :  so  what  did  it  matter  if  I  went  to 
church,  all  unbeknowing  what  strange  ceremonies  were  there  per- 
formed ?  I  walked  thither  as  a  sinful  man — sinful  in  my  heart. 
Nelly  hung  on  my  arm,  but  even  she  could  not  get  me  to  speak.  I 
went  in ;  she  found  my  places,  and  pointed  to  the  words,  and  looked 
up  into  my  eyes  with  hers,  so  full  of  faith  and  joy.  But  I  saw  noth- 
ing but  Richard  Jackson — ^I  heard  notliing  but  his  loud  nasal  \  oioe, 
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making  response,  and  desecrating  all  the  holy  words.  He  was  in 
broadcloth  of  the  best — I  in  my  fustian  jacket.  He  was  prosperona 
and  glad — I  was  starving  and  desperate.  Nelly  grew  pale,  as  sho 
saw  the  expression  in  my  eyes  ;  and  she  prayed  ever,  and  ever  more 
fervently  as  the  thought  of  me  tempted  by  the  Devil  even  at  that  very 
moment  came  more  fully  before  her. 

By  and  by  she  forgot  even  me,  and  laid  her  soul  bare  before  God, 
in  a  long,  silent,  weeping  prayer,  before  we  left  the  church.  Nearly 
all  had  gone  ;  and  I  stood  by  her,  unwilling  to  disturb  her,  imable 
to  join  her.  At  last  she  rose  up,  heavenly  cahh.  She  took  my  arm, 
and  we  went  home  through  the  woods,  where  all  the  birds  seemed 
tame  and  familiar.  Nelly  said  she  thought  all  living  creatures  knew  it 
was  Christmas  Day,  and  rejoiced,  and  were  loving  together.  I  be- 
lieved it  was  the  frost  that  had  tamed  them  ;  and  I  felt  the  hatred 
that  was  in  me,  and  knew  that  whatever  else  was  loving,  I  was  full 
of  malice  and  uncharitableness;  nor  did  I  wish  to  be  otherwise.  That 
afternoon  I  bade  Nelly  and  our  child  farewell,  and  tramped  to  Padi- 
ham.  I  got  work — how  I  hardly  know  ;  for  stronger  and  stronger 
came  the  force  of  the  temptation  to  lead  a  wild,  free  life  of  sin ; 
legions  seemed  whispering  evil  thoughts  to  me,  and  only  my  gentle, 
pleading  Nelly  to  pull  me  back  from  the  great  gulf.  However,  as  1 
said  before,  I  got  work,  and  set  off  homewards  to  move  my  wife  and 
child  to  that  neighbourhood.  I  hated  Sawley,  and  yet  I  was  fiercely 
indignant  to  leave  it,  with  my  purposes  unaccomplished.  I  was 
stiU  an  outcast  fi"om  the  more  respectable,  who  stood  afar  off  from 
such  as  I ;  and  mine  enemy  lived  and  flourished  in  their  regard. 
Padiham,  however,  was  not  so  far  away  for  me  to  despair — ^to  re- 
linquish my  fixed  determination.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  Pendle  Hill,  ten  miles  away,  maybe.  Hate  will  overleap  a 
greater  obstacle.  I  took  a  cottage  on  the  Fell,  high  up  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  We  saw  a  long  black  moorland  slope  before  us,  and 
then  the  grey  stone  houses  of  Padiham,  over  which  a  black  cloud 
hung,  different  from  the  blue  wood  or  turf  smoke  about  Sawley. 
The  wild  winds  came  down  and  whistled  round  our  house  many  a 
day  when  all  was  still  below.  But  I  was  happy  then.  I  rose  in 
men's  esteem.  I  had  work  in  plenty.  Our  child  lived  and  throve. 
But  I  forgot  not  our  country  proverb — **Keep  a  stone  in  thy 
pocket  for  seven  years  :  turn  it,  and  keep  it  seven  years  more  ; 
but  have  it  ever  ready  to  cast  at  thine  enemy  when  the  time  comes. " 

One  day  a  fellow-workman  asked  me  to  go  to  a  hill-side 
preaching.  Now,  I  never  cared  to  go  to  church  ;  but  there 
was  something  newer  and  freer  in  the  notion  of  praying  to  God 
right  under  His  great  dome  ;  and  the  open  air  had  had  a  charm  to 
me  ever  since  my  wild  boyhood.  Besides,  they  said,  these  ranters 
had  strange  ways  with  them,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  see 
their  way  of  setting  about  it ;  and  this  ranter  of  all  others  had  made 
himself  a  name  in  our  parts.  Accordingly  we  went ;  it  was  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  after  work  was  done.  When  we  got  to  the  place 
we  saw  such  a  crowd  as  I  never  saw  before — men,  women,  and  child- 
ren ;  all  ages  were  gathered  together,  and  sat  on  the  hill-side.  They 
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vrere  care-worn,  diseased,  sorrowful,  criminal ;  all  that  was  told  on 
their  faces,  which  were  hard  and  strongly  marked.  In  the  midst, 
standing  in  a  cart,  was  the  ranter.  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  said  to 
my  companion,  "  Lord  !  what  a  little  man  to  make  all  this  pother  I 
I  could  trip  him  up  with  one  of  my  fingers,"  and  then  I  sat  down, 
and  looked  about  me  a  bit.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  preacher  ; 
and  I  turned  mine  upon  him  too.  JBe  began  to  speak  ;  it  was  in  no 
fine-drawn  language,  but  in  words  such  as  we  heard  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  about  things  we  did  every  day  of  our  lives.  He  did 
not  caU  our  shortcomings  pride  or  worldliness,  or  pleasure-seeking, 
which  would  have  given  us  no  clear  notion  of  what  he  meant,  but  he 
just  told  us  outright  what  we  did,  and  then  he  gave  it  a  name,  and 
said  that  it  was  accursed,  and  that  we  were  lost  if  we  went  on  so  doing. 

By  this  tune  the  tears  and  sweat  were  running  down  his  face  ;  he 
was  wrestling  for  our  souls.  We  wondered  how  he  knew  our  inner- 
most lives  as  he  did,  for  each  one  of  us  saw  his  sin  set  before  him  in 
plain-spoken  words.  Then  he  cried  out  to  us  to  repent ;  and  spoke 
first  to  us,  and  then  to  Grod,  in  a  way  that  would  have  shocked  many 
— ^but  it  did  not  shock  me.  I  liked  strong  things  ;  and  I  liked  the 
bare,  full  truth :  and  I  felt  brought  nearer  to  God  in  that  hour — 
the  summer  darkness  creeping  over  us,  and  one  after  one  the  stars 
coming  out  above  us,  like  the  eyes  of  the  angels  watching  us — than 
I  had  ever  done  in  my  life  before.  When  he  had  brought  us  to  our 
tears  and  sighs,  he  stopped  his  loud  voice  of  upbraiding,  and  there 
was  a  hush,  only  broken  by  sobs  and  quivering  moans,  in  which  I 
heard  through  the  gloom  the  voices  of  strong  men  in  anguish  and 
supplication,  as  well  as  the  shriller  tones  of  women.  Suddenly  he 
was  heard  again  ;  by  this  time  we  could  not  see  him  ;  but  his  voice 
was  now  tender  as  the  voice  of  an  angel,  and  he  told  us  of  Christ, 
and  implored  us  to  come  to  Him.  I  never  heard  such  passionate 
entreaty.  He  spoke  as  if  he  saw  Satan  hovering  near  us  in  the 
dark,  dense  night,  and  as  if  our  only  safety  lay  in  a  very  present 
coming  to  the  Cross ;  I  believe  he  did  see  Satan  ;  we  know  he  haunts 
the  desolate  old  hills,  awaiting  his  time,  and  now  or  never  it  was 
with  many  a  soul.  At  length  there  was  a  sudden  silence  ;  and  by 
the  cries  of  those  nearest  to  the  preacher,  we  heard  that  he  had 
fainted.  We  had  all  crowded  round  him,  as  if  he  were  our  safety  and 
our  guide  ;  and  he  was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  the  fatigue,  for  we 
were  the  fifth  set  of  people  whom  he  had  addressed  that  day.  I  left 
the  crowd  who  were  leading  him  down,  and  took  a  lonely  path  myself. 

Here  was  the  earnestness  I  needed.  To  this  weak  and  weary  faint- 
ing man,  religion  was  a  life  and  a  passion.  I  look  back  now,  and 
wonder  at  my  blindness  as  to  what  was  the  root  of  all  my  Nelly's 
patience  and  long-suflering ;  for  I  thought  now  I  had  found  out 
what  religion  was,  and  that  hitherto  it  had  been  all  an  unknown 
thing  to  me. 

Henceforward,  my  life  was  changed.  I  was  zealous  and  fanatical 
Beyond  the  set  to  whom  I  had  affiliated  myself,  I  had  no  sjnmpathy. 
I  would  have  persecuted  all  who  difiered  from  me,  if  I  had  only  he-id 
the  ]X)wer.     I  became  an  ascetic  in  all  bodily  enjoyments.     A  ud, 
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strange  and  inexplicable  mystery,  I  had  some  thoughts  that  by  every 
act  of  self-denial  I  was  attaining  to  my  nnholy  end,  and  that,  when 
I  had  fasted  and  prayed  long  enough,  God  would  place  my  vengeance 
in  my  hands.  I  have  knelt  by  Nelly's  bedside,  and  vowed  to  live  a 
self-denying  life,  as  regarded  all  outward  things,  if  so  that  God  would 
grant  my  prayer.  I  left  it  in  His  hands.  I  felt  sure  he  would  trace 
out  the  token  and  the  word ;  and  Nelly  would  listen  to  my  passionate 
words,  and  lie  awake  sorrowful  and  heart-sore  through  the  night ; 
and  I  would  get  up  and  make  her  tea,  and  rearrange  her  pillows,  with 
a  strange  and  wilful  blindness  that  my  bitter  words  and  blasphemous 
prayers  had  cost  her  miserable,  sleepless  nights.  My  Nelly  was 
suffering  yet  from  that  blow.  How  or  where  the  stone  had  hurt  her, 
I  never  understood ;  but  in  consequence  of  that  one  moment's  action, 
her  limbs  became  numb  and  dead,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  she  took  to 
her  bed,  from  whence  she  was  never  carried  alive.  There  she  lay. 
propped  up  by  pillows,  her  meek  face  ever  bright,  and  smiling  forth 
a  greeting ;  her  white,  pale  hands  ever  busy  with  some  kind  of  work ; 
and  our  little  Grace  was  as  the  power  of  motion  to  her.  Fierce  as 
1  was  away  from  her,  I  never  could  speak  to  her  but  in  my  gentlest 
tones.  She  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  had  never  wrestled  for  salvation 
as  I  had ;  and  when  away  from  her,  I  resolved  many  a  time  and  oft, 
that  I  would  rouse  her  up  to  her  state  of  danger  when  I  returned 
aome  that  evening — even  if  strong  reproach  were  required  I  would 
rouse  her  up  to  her  soul's  need.  But  I  came  in  and  heard  her  voice 
singing  softly  some  holy  word  of  patience,  some  psalm  which,  may- 
be, had  comforted  the  martyrs,  and  when  I  saw  her  face  like  the  face 
of  an  angel,  full  of  patience  and  happy  faith,  I  put  off  my  awakening 
speeches  till  another  time. 

One  night,  long  ago,  when  I  was  yet  young  and  strong,  although 
my  years  were  past  forty,  I  sat  alone  in  my  houseplace.  Nelly  was 
always  in  bed,  as  T  have  told  you,  and  Grace  lay  in  a  cot  by  her  side. 
I  believed  them  to  be  both  asleep ;  though  how  they  coiild  sleep  I 
could  not  conceive,  so  wild  and  terrible  was  the  night.  The  wind 
came  sweeping  down  from  the  hill-top  in  great  beats,  like  the  pulses 
of  heaven ;  and,  during  the  pauses,  while  I  listened  for  the  coming 
roar,  I  felt  the  earth  shiver  beneath  me.  The  rain  beat  against 
windows  and  doors,  a^d  sobbed  for  entrance.  I  thought  the  Prince 
of  the  Air  was  abroad ;  and  I  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  shrieks  come 
on  the  blast,  like  the  crie^  of  sinful  souls  given  over  to  his  power. 

The  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  got  up  and  saw  to  the 
fastenings  of  the  door,  for  though  I  cared  not  for  mortal  man,  I  did 
care  for  what  I  believed  was  surrounding  the  house,  in  evil  might 
and  power.  But  the  door  shook  as  though  it,  too,  were  in  deadly 
terror,  and  T  thought  the  fastenings  would  give  way.  I  stood  facing 
the  entrance,  lashing  my  heart  up  to  defy  the  spiritual  enemy  that 
I  looked  to  see,  every  instant,  in  bodily  presence ;  and  the  door  did 
hurst  open,  and  before  me  stood — what  was  it?  man  or  demon?  a 
w:ey-haired  man,  with  poor,  worn  clothes  all  wringing  wet,  and  he 
himself  battered  and  piteous  to  look  upon,  from  the  storm  he  had 
passed  tlirough. 
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"  Let  me  in  1 "  he  said.  "  Give  me  shelter.  I  am  poor,  or  I 
would  reward  you.  And  I  am  friendless,  too,*'  he  said,  looking  up 
in  my  face,  like  one  seeking  what  he  cannot  find.  In  that  look, 
strangely  changed,  I  knew  that  God  had  heard  me ;  for  it  was  the 
old  cowardly  look  of  my  life's  enemy.  Had  he  been  a  stranger,  I 
might  not  have  welcomed  him ;  but  as  he  was  mine  enemy,  I  gave 
him  welcome  in  a  lordly  dish.  I  sat  opposite  to  him.  "  WTience  do 
you  come?"  said  I.     **  It  is  a  strange  night  to  be  out  on  the  fells.** 

He  looked  up  at  me  sharp ;  but  in  general  he  held  his  head  down 
like  a  beast  or  hound. 

"  You  won't  betray  me.  I'll  not  trouble  you  long.  As  soon  as 
the  storm  abates,  I'll  go." 

"  Friend,"  said  I,  **  what  have  I  to  betray  ? "  and  I  trembled  lest 
he  should  keep  himself  out  of  my  power  and  not  tell  me.  "  You  come 
for  shelter,  and  I  give  you  of  my  best.     Why  do  you  suspect  me  ? " 

"  Because,"  said  he,  in  his  abject  bitterness,  "  aU  the  world  is 
against  me.  I  never  met  with  goodness  or  kindness ;  and  now  I  am 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  I'll  tell  you — I'm  a  convict  returned  before 
my  time.  I  was  a  Sawley  man  "  (as  if  I,  of  all  men,  did  not  know 
it  I),  *  *  and  I  went  back,  lie  a  fool,  to  the  old  place.  They've  hunted 
me  out  where  I  would  fain  have  lived  rightly  and  quietly,  and  they'll 
send  me  back  to  that  hell  upon  earth,  if  they  catch  me.  I  did  not 
know  it  would  be  such  a  night.  Only  let  me  rest  and  get  warm  once 
more,  and  I'll  go  away.  Good,  kind  man,  have  pity  upon  me !  " 
I  smiled  all  his  doubts  away ;  I  promised  him  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and 
I  thought  of  Jael  and  Sisera.  My  heart  leaped  up  like  a  war-horse 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  said,  ^*  Ha,  ha,  the  Lord  hath  heard 
my  prayer  and  supplication ;  I  shall  have  vengeance  at  last !  " 

He  did  not  dream  who  I  was.  He  was  changed  ;  so  that  I, 
who  had  learned  his  features  with  all  the  diligence  of  hatred,  did 
not,  at  first,  recognise  him  ;  and  he  thought  not  of  me,  only  of  his 
own  woe  and  aflfright.  He  looked  into  the  fire  with  the  dreamy 
gaze  of  one  whose  strength  of  character,  if  he  had  any,  is  beaten 
out  of  hiin,  and  cannot  return  at  any  emergency  whatsoever.  He 
sighed  and  pitied  himself,  yet  could  not  decide  on  what  to  do.  I 
went  softly  about  my  business,  which  was  to  make  him  up  a  bed 
on  the  floor,  and,  when  he  was  lulled  to  sleep  and  security,  to 
make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Padiham,  and  summon  the  constable, 
into  whose  hands  I  would  give  him  up,  to  be  taken  back  to  his 
"hell  upon  earth."  I  went  into  Nelly's  room.  She  was  awake 
and  anxious.     I  saw  she  had  been  listening  to  the  voices. 

**  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  she.  **  John,  tell  me  ;  it  sounded  like 
a  voice  I  knew.     For  God's  sake,  speak !  " 

I  smiled  a  quiet  smile.  '*It  is  a  poor  man,  who  has  lost  his 
way.  Go  to  sleep,  my  dear — I  shall  make  him  up  on  the  floor.  I 
may  not  come  for  some  time.  Go  to  sleep  ; "  and  I  kissed  her.  I 
thought  she  was  soothed,  but  not  fully  satisfied.  However,  I 
hastened  away  before  there  was  any  further  time  for  questioning. 
I  made  up  the  bed,  and  Richard  Jackson,  tired  out,  lay  down  and 
fell  asleep.     My  contempt  for  him  almost  equalled  my  hate.     If 
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I  were  avoiding  return  to  a  place  which  I  thought  to  be  a  hell  upon 
earth,  think  you  I  would  have  taken  a  quiet  sleep  under  any  man's 
roof  till,  somehow  or  another,  I  was  secure.  Now  comes  this  man, 
and,  with  incontinence  of  tongue,  blabs  out  the  very  thing  he  most 
shoiild  conceal,  and  then  lies  down  to  a  good,  quiet,  snoring  sleep. 
I  looked  again.  His  face  was  old,  and  worn,  and  miserable.  So 
should  mine  enemy  look.  And  yet  it  was  ssui  to  gaze  upon  him, 
poor,  hunted  creature  ! 

I  would  gaze  no  more,  lest  I  grew  weak  and  pitiful.  Thus  I 
took  my  hat,  and  softly  opened  the  door.  The  wind  blew  in,  but 
did  not  disturb  him,  he  was  so  utterly  weary.  I  was  out  in  the 
open  air  of  night.  The  storm  was  ceasing,  and,  instead  of  the 
black  sky  of  doom  that  I  had  seen  when  I  last  looked  forth,  the 
moon  was  come  out,  wan  and  pale,  as  if  wearied  with  the  fight  in 
the  heavens,  and  her  white  light  fell  ghostly  and  calm  on  many  a 
well-known  object.  Now  and  then,  a  dark,  torn  cloud  was  blown 
across  her  home  in  the  sky  ;  but  they  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
at  last  she  shone  out  steady  and  clear.  I  could  see  Padiham  down 
before  me.  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  watercourses  down  the  hill- 
side. My  mind  was  full  of  one  thought,  and  strained  upon  that 
one  thought,  and  yet  my  senses  were  most  acute  and  observant. 
When  I  came  to  the  brook,  it  was  swollen  to  a  rapid,  tossing  river ; 
and  the  little  bridge,  with  its  hand-rail,  was  utterly  swept  away. 
It  was  like  the  bridge  at  Sawley,  where  I  had  first  seen  Nelly  ;  and 
I  remembered  that  day  even  then  in  the  midst  of  my  vexation  at 
having  to  go  round.  I  turned  away  from  the  brook,  and  there 
stood  a  little  figure  facing  me.  No  spirit  from  the  dead  could  have 
affiighted  me  as  it  did  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  Grace,  whom  I  had  left  in 
bed  by  her  mother's  side. 

She  came  to  me,  and  took  my  hand.  Her  bare  feet  glittered 
white  in  the  moonshine,  and  sprinkled  the  light  upwards,  as  they 
plashed  through  the  pool. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  mother  bade  me  say  this."  Then,  paus- 
ing to  gather  breath  and  memory,  she  repeated  these  words,  like  a 
lesson  of  which  she  feared  to  forget  a  syllable — 

"  Mother  says,  *  There  is  a  God  in  heaven  ;  and  in  His  house  are 
many  mansions.  If  you  hope  to  meet  her  there,  you  will  come  back 
and  speak  to  her  ;  if  you  are  to  be  separate  for  ever  and  ever,  you 
will  go  on,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  her  and  on  you ! '  Father, 
I  have  said  it  right— every  word." 

I  was  silent.     At  last,  I  said  : 

"  What  made  mother  say  this?  How  came  she  to  send  you  out?" 

"I  was  asleep,  father,  and  I  heard  her  cry.  I  wakened  up,  and 
I  think  you  had  but  just  left  the  house,  and  that  she  was  calling 
for  you.  Then  she  prayed,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
and  kept  saying — *  Oh,  that  I  could  walk  ! — oh,  that  fos  one  hour 
I  could  run  and  walk  ! '  So  I  said,  *  Mother,  I  can  run  and  walk. 
Where  must  I  go  1  *  And  she  clutched  at  my  arm,  and  bade  God 
bless  me,  and  told  me  not  to  fear,  for  that  He  would  compass  me 
about^  and  taught  me  my  message  :  and  now,  father,  dear  father, 
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you  will  meet  mother  in  heaven,  won't  you,  and  not  be  separate  far 
ever  and  ever  1  '*  She  clung  to  my  knees,  and  pleaded  once  more  in 
hermother'swords.  Itookher  up  inmy  arms,  and  turned  homewards. 

**  Is  yon  man  there,  on  the  kitchen  floor  ?  '*  asked  I. 

"  Yes  1 "  she  answered.  At  any  rate,  my  vengeance  was  not  out 
of  my  power  yet. 

When  we  got  home  I  passed  him,  dead  asleep. 

In  our  room,  to  which  my  child  guided  me,  was  Nelly.  She  sat 
up  in  bed,  a  most  unusual  attitude  for  her,  and  one  of  which  I 
thought  she  had  been  incapable  of  attaining  to  without  help.  She 
had  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  face  rapt,  as  if  in  prayer  :  and  when 
she  saw  me,  she  lay  back  with  a  sweet  ineflfable  smile.  She  could 
not  speak  at  first ;  but  when  I  came  near,  she  took  my  hand  and 
kissed  it ;  and  then  she  called  Grace  to  her,  and  made  her  take  ofl 
her  cloak  and  her  wet  things,  and  dressed  in  her  short  scanty  night- 
gown, she  slipped  in  to  her  mother's  warm  side  ;  and  all  this  time 
my  Nelly  never  told  me  why  she  summoned  me  :  it  seemed  enough 
that  she  should  hold  my  hand,  and  feel  that  I  was  there.  I  believed 
she  had  read  my  heart ;  and  yet  I  durst  not  speak  to  ask  her.  At 
last,  she  looked  up.  '*My  husband,'*  said  she,  "God  has  saved 
you  and  me  from  a  great  sorrow  this  night."  I  would  not  under- 
stand, and  I  felt  her  look  die  away  into  disappointment. 

"  That  poor  wanderer  in  the  house-place  is  Richard  Jackson,  is 
it  not  ? " 

I  made  no  answer.     Her  face  grew  white  and  wan. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  **  this  is  hard  to  bear.  Speak  what  is  in  your 
mind,  I  beg  of  you.  I  will  not  thwart  you  harshly  ;  dearest  John, 
only  speak  to  me." 

"  Why  need  I  speak  ?    You  seem  to  know  all." 

"  I  do  knovr  that  his  is  a  voice  I  can  never  forget ;  and  I  do 
know  the  awful  prayers  you  have  prayed  ;  and  I  know  how  I  have 
lain  awake,  to  pray  that  your  words  might  never  be  heard  ;  and  I  am 
a  powerless  cripple.  I  put  my  cause  in  God's  hands.  You  shall  not 
do  the  man  any  harm.  What  you  have  it  in  your  thoughts  to  do,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  I  know  that  you  cannot  do  it.  My  eyes  are  dim 
with  a  strange  mist ;  but  some  voice  tells  me  that  you  will  forgive 
even  Richard  Jackson.  Bear  husband — dearest  Jolm,  it  is  so  dark, 
I  cannot  see  you  :  but  speak  once  to  me." 

I  moved  the  candle  ;  but  when  I  saw  her  face,  I  saw  what  was 
drawing  the  mist  over  those  loving  eyes — how  strange  and  woeful 
that  she  could  die  !  Her  little  girl  lying  by  her  side  looked  in  my 
face,  and  then  at  her ;  and  the  mid  knowledge  of  death  shot  through 
her  young  heart,  and  she  screamed  aloud. 

Nelly  opened  her  eyes  once  more.  They  fell  upon  the  gaunt, 
sorrow-worn  man  who  was  the  cause  of  aU.  He  roused  him  from 
his  sleep,  at  that  child's  piercing  cry,  and  stood  at  the  doorway, 
looking  in.  He  knew  Nelly,  and  understood  where  the  storm  had 
driven  him  to  shelter.     He  came  towards  her  : 

"Oh,  woman — dying  woman — you  have  haunted  me  in  the 
loneliness  of  the  Bush  far  away — ^you  have  been  in  my  dreams  for 
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ever — ^the  hunting  of  men  has  not  been  so  terrible  as  the  hunting  of 
your  spirit — that  stone — ^that  stone ! "  He  fell  down  by  her  bedside 
in  an  agony  ;  above  which  her  saint-like  face  looked  on  us  all,  for 
the  last  time,  glorious  with  the  coming  light  of  heaven.  She  spoke 
once  again  : — 

"  It  was  a  moment  of  passion  ;  I  never  bore  you  malice  for  it. 
T  forgive  you  ;  and  so  does  John,  I  trust." 

Could  I  keep  my  purpose  there  ?  It  faded  into  nothing.  But, 
above  my  choking  tears,  I  strove  to  speak  clear  and  distinct,  for  her 
dyin^  ear  to  hear,  and  her  sinking  heart  to  be  gladdened. 

*' I  forgive  you,  Richard !  I  will  befriend  you  in  your  trouble." 

She  could  not  see  ;  but,  instead  of  the  dim  shadow  of  death 
stealing  over  her  face,  a  quiet  light  came  over  it,  which  we  knew 
was  the  look  of  a  soul  at  rest. 

That  night  I  listened  to  his  tfde  for  her  sake ;  and  I  learned  that 
it  is  better  to  be  sinned  against  than  to  sin.  In  the  storm  of  the 
night  mine  enemy  came  to  me  ;  in  the  calm  of  the  grey  morning  I 
led  him  forth,  and  bade  him  **  God  speed."  And  a  woe  had  come 
upon  me,  but  the  burning  Virden  of  a  sinful,  angry  heart  was  taken 
oSf.  I  am  old  now,  and  my  daughter  is  married.  I  try  to  go  about 
preaching  and  teaching  in  my  rough,  rude  way  ;  and  what  I  teach 
lA,  how  Christ  lived  and  died,  and  what  was  Nelly's  faith  of  lovo. 


TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE 

HUGUENOTS. 


I  HAVE  always  been  interested  in  the  conversation  of  any  one  who 
could  tell  me  anything  about  the  Huguenots  ;  and,  little  by  little, 
I  have  picked  up  many  fragments  of  information  respecting  them. 
I  will  just  recur  to  the  well-known  fact,  that  five  years  after  Heniy 
the  Fourth's  formal  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  he  secured  to  the  French  Protestants 
their  religious  liberty  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  unworthy  son, 
however,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  refused  them  the  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  this  act ;  and,  when  reminded  of  the 
claims  they  had,  if  the  promises  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  were  to  be  regarded,  he  answered  that  "  the  first-named 
monarch  feared  them,  and  the  latter  loved  them ;  but  he  neither 
feared  nor  loved  them."  The  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  was 
a  favourite  project  with  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  the  second  siege  of  Rochelle  was  undertaken — known 
even  to  the  most  careless  student  of  history  for  the  horrors  of 
famine  which  the  besieged  endured.  Miserably  disappointed  as 
they  were  at  the  failure  of  the  looked-for  assistance  from  England, 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  Guiton,  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  Cardinal  Richelieu  offered  ;  namely,  that  they  would  raze 
their  fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  suffer  the  CathoUcs  to  enter. 
But  there  was  a  traitorous  faction  in  the  town  ;  and,  on  Guiton's 
rejection  of  the  terms,  this  faction  collected  in  one  night  a  crowd  of 
women,  and  children,  and  aged  persons,  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  lines  ;  they  were  useless,  and  yet  they  ate  food.  Driven  out 
from  the  beloved  city,  tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were  fired 
at  by  the  enemy;  and  the  siunrivors  came  pleading  back  to  the 
walls  of  Rochelle,  pleading  for  a  quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if 
their  death  were  caused  by  hunger.  When  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants had  perished  ;  when  the  survivors  were  insufficient  to  bury 
their  dead  ;  when  ghastly  corpses  out-numbered  the  living — ^miser- 
able, glorious  Rochelle,  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  opened  its 
gates  to  receive  the  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal,  who  celebrated  mass 
in  the  church  of  St.  Marguerite,  once  the  beloved  sanctuary  of 
Protestant  worship.     As  we  cling  to  the  memoiy  of  the  dead,  so 
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did  the  Huguenots  remember  Kochelle.  Years — long  years  of  suf- 
fering— gone  by,  a  village  sprang  up,  not  twenty  miles  from  New 
York,  and  the  name  of  that  village  was  New  Rochelle  ;  and  the  old 
men  told  with  tears  of  the  sufferings  their  parents  had  undergone 
when  they  were  little  children,  far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the 
*'  pleasant "  land  of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  after  this  second  siege  of 
Rochelle,  and  had  to  put  his  schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Huguenots  on  one  side.  So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of  trembling,  un- 
certain peace  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth. But  they  strove  to  avert  persecution  by  untiring  submission. 
It  was  not  until  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  that  the  Hugue- 
nots of  the  south  of  France  resolved  to  profess  their  religion,  and 
refuse  any  longer  to  be  registered  among  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  ;  to  be  martyrs  rather  than  apostates  or  hypocrites.  On 
an  appointed  Sabbath,  the  old  deserted  Huguenot  churches  were 
re-opened ;  nay,  those  in  ruins,  of  which  but  a  few  stones  remained 
to  tell  the  tale  of  having  once  been  holy  ground,  were  peopled  with 
attentive  hearers,  listening  to  the  word  of  Gk)d  as  preached  by 
reformed  ministers.  Languedoc,  Cevennes,  Dauphigny,  seemed 
alive  with  Huguenots — even  as  the  Highlands  were,  at  the  chief- 
tain's call,  alive  with  armed  men,  whose  tartans  had  been  hidden 
but  a  moment  before  in  the  harmonious  and  blending  colours  of  the 
heather. 

Dragonnades  took  place,  and  cruelties  were  perpetrated  which 
it  is  as  well,  for  the  honoUr  of  human  nature,  should  be  forgotten. 
Twenty-four  thousand  conversions  were  announced  to  Le  Grand 
Louis,  who  fully  believed  in  them.  The  more  far-seeing  Madame 
de  Maintenon  hinted  at  her  doubts  in  the  famous  speech,  *'  Even 
if  the  fathers  are  hjrpocrites,  the  children  will  be  Catholics." 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  multi- 
tude of  weak  reasons  were  alleged,  as  is  generally  the  case  where 
there  is  not  one  that  is  really  good,  or  presentable ;  such  as  that 
the  Edict  was  never  meant  to  be  perpetual ;  that  (by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  and  the  dragonnades)  the  Huguenots  had  returned  to 
the  true  faith,  therefore  the  Edict  was  useless — a  mere  matter  of 
form,  (&c.,  &c. 

As  a  '^  mere  matter  of  form,"  some  penalties  were  decreed  against 
the  professors  of  the  extinct  heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of 
worship  was  to  be  destroyed  ;  every  minister  who  refused  to  conform 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Hopitaux  de  Forfats  at  Marseilles  and  at 
Valence.  If  he  had  been  noted  for  his  zeal  he  was  to  be  considered 
"  obstinat-e,"  and  sent  to  slavery  for  life  in  stich  of  the  West-Indian 
islands  as  belonged  to  the  French.  The  children  of  Huguenot 
parents  were  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force,  and  educated  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  monks  or  nuns.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

And  now  come  in  some  of  the  traditions  which  I  have  heard  and 
collected. 

A  friend  of  mine^  a  descendant  from  some  of  the  Huguenots  who 
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Bucceeded  in  emigrating  to  England,  has  told  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  her  great-great-grandmother's  escape .  This  lady's  father 
was  a  Norman  farmer,  or  rather  small  landed  proprietor.  His  name 
was  Lefebvre  ;  he  had  two  sons,  grown  men,  stout  and  true  ;  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and  choose  their  own  line  of  conduct.  B\it 
he  had  also  one  little  daughter,  Magdalen,  the  child  of  his  old  age, 
and  the  darling  of  his  house  ;  keeping  it  alive  and  glad  with  her 
innocent  prattle.  His  small  estate  was  far  away  from  any  large 
town,  with  its  corn-fields  and  orchards  surrounding  the  old  ancestral 
house.  There  was  plenty  always  in  it ;  and  though  the  wife  was  an 
invalid,  there  was  always  a  sober  cheerfulness  present,  to  give  a 
charm  to  the  abundance. 

The  family  Lef ebvre  lived  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the 
estate,  and  had  little  need  for  much  communication  with  their  near- 
est neighbours,  with  whom,  however,  as  kindly,  well-meaning  people, 
they  were  on  good  terms,  although  they  differed  in  their  religion. 
In  those  days,  coffee  was  scarcely  known,  even  in  large  cities ;  honey 
supplied  the  place  of  sugar  ;  and  for  the  pottage  the  bouilli,  the 
vegetables,  the  salad,  the  fruit,  the  garden,  farm,  and  orchards  of 
the  Lefebvres  was  all-sufficient.  The  woollen  cloth  was  spun  by 
the  men  of  the  house  on  winter's  evenings,  standing  by  the  great 
wheel,  and  carefully  and  slowly  turning  it  to  secure  evenness  of 
thread.  The  women  took  charge  of  the  linen,  gathering,  and  drying, 
and  beating  the  bad-smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  crop  that  grew  about 
the  farm ;  and  reserving  the  delicate  blue-flowered  flax  for  the  fine 
tliread  needed  for  the  (laughter's  trousseom  ;  for  as  soon  as  a  woman 
child  was  born,  the  mother,  lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she 
planned  the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be  woven  at  Rouen, 
out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of  gossamer  fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  hand, 
as  you  may  guess,  but  that  mother's  own.  And  the  farm-maidens 
took  pride  in  the  store  of  sheets  and  table  napery  which  they  were 
to  have  a  share  in  preparing  for  the  future  wedding  of  the  little  baby, 
sleeping  serene  in  her  warm  cot  by  her  mother's  side.  Such  being 
tlie  self-sufficient  habits  of  the  Norman  farmers,  it  was  no  wonder 
that,  in  the  eventful  year  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
Lef  ebvre  remained  ignorant  for  many  days  of  that  Revocation  which 
was  stirring  the  whole  souls  of  his  co-religionists.  But  there  was  to 
be  a  cattle  fair  at  Avranches,  and  he  needed  a  barren  cow  to  fatten 
up  and  salt  for  the  winter's  provision.  Accordingly,  the  large- 
boned  Norman  horse  was  accoutred,  summer  as  it  was,  with  all  its 
paraphernalia  of  high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep-skin,  scarlet 
worsted  fringe  and  tassels  ;  and  the  farmer  Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff 
in  his  limbs  after  sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the  horse-block  by  the 
stable  wall,  his  little  daughter  Magdalen  nodding  and  kissing  her 
hand  as  he  rode  away.  When  he  arrived  at  the  fair,  in  the  great 
l)lace  before  the  cathedral  in  Avranches,  he  was  struck  with  the 
absence  of  many  of  those  who  were  united  to  him  by  the  bond  of 
their  common  persecuted  religion  ;  and  on  the  faces  of  the  Huguenot 
farmers  who  were  there  was  an  expression  of  gloom  and  sadness. 
Li  answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  of  the  Revo* 
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cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  and  his  sons  could  sacrifice  any- 
thing— ^would  be  proud  of  martyrdom,  if  need  were — but  the  clause 
which  cut  him  to  the  heart  was  that  which  threatened  that  his 
pretty,  innocent,  sweet  Magdalen  might  be  taken  from  him  and  con- 
signed to  the  teachings  of  a  convent.  A  convent,  to  the  Huguenots' 
excited  prejudices,  implied  a  place  of  dissolute  morals^  as  well  as  of 
idolatrous  doctrine. 

Poor  Farmer  Lef ebvre  thought  no  more  of  the  cow  he  went  to 
purchase  ;  the  life  and  death — ^nay,  the  salvation  or  damnation — of 
his  darling  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  he 
could  reach  his  home,  and  take  measures  for  her  safety.  What 
these  were  to  be  he  could  not  tell  in  this  moment  of  bewildered 
terror ;  for,  even  while  he  watched  the  stable-boy  at  the  inn  arranging 
his  horse's  gear,  without  daring  to  help  him,  for  fear  his  early  de- 
parture and  undue  haste  might  excite  suspicion  in  ihe  malignant 
faces  he  saw  gathering  about  him — even  while  he  trembled  with 
impatience,  his  daughter  might  be  carried  away  out  of  his  sight  for 
ever*  and  ever.  He  mounted  and  spurred  the  old  horse  ;  but  the 
road  was  hilly,  and  the  steed  had  not  had  his  accustomed  rest,  and 
was  poorly  fed,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  country  ;  and,  at  last, 
he  almost  stood  still  at  the  foot  of  every  piece  of  rising  ground. 
Farmer  Lefebvre  dismounted,  and  ran  by  the  horse's  side  up  every 
hill,  pulling  him  along,  and  encouraging  his  flagging  speed  by  every 
conceivable  noise,  meant  to  be  cheerful,  though  the  tears  were  fast 
running  down  the  old  man's  cheeks.  He  was  almost  sick  with  the 
revulsion  of  his  fears,  when  he  saw  Magdalen  sitting  out  in  the  sun, 
playing  with  the  "  fromages  "  of  the  mallow-plant,  which  are  such  a 
delight  to  Norman  children.  He  got  off  his  horse,  which  found  its  ac- 
customed way  into  the  stable.  He  kissed  Magdalen  over  and  over 
again,  the  tears  coming  down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  And  then  he  went 
in  to  tell  his  wife — his  poor  invalid  wife.  She  received  the  news  more 
tranquilly  than  he  had  done.  Long  illness  had  deadened  the  joys 
and  fears  of  this  world  to  her.  She  could  even  think  and  suggest. 
**  That  night  a  fishing  smack  was  to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Some  of  the  people,  who  had  called  at  the  Lefebvre 
farm  on  their  way  to  Avranches,  had  told  her  of  ventures  they  were 
making,  in  sending  over  apples  and  pears  to  be  sold  in  Jersey,  where 
the  orchard  crops  had  failed.  The  captain  was  a  friend  of  one  of 
her  absent  sons  :  for  his  sake " 

"  But  we  must  part  from  her — ^from  Magdalen,  the  apple  of  our 
eyes.  And  she — she  has  never  left  her  home  before,  never  been 
away  from  us — who  will  take  care  of  her?  Marie,  I  say,  who  is  to 
take  care  of  the  preciotis  child  ? "  And  the  old  man  was  choked  with 
hi3  sobs.     Then  his  wife  made  answer,  and  said, — 

*  *  God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child,  and  keep  her  safe  from 
harm,  till  we  two — or  you,  at  least,  dear  husband — can  leave  this 
accursed  land.  Or,  if  we  cannot  follow  her,  she  will  be  safe  for 
heaven ;  whereas  if  she  stays  here  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent, 
hell  will  be  her  portion,  and  we  shall  never  see  her  again — ^never !" 

So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  sufficient  composure  to 
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plan  for  the  little  girl.  The  old  horse  was  again  to  be  harnessed  and 
put  into  the  cart,  and  if  any  spying  Bomanist  looked  into  the  cart, 
what  would  they  see  but  straw  and  a  new  mattress  rolled  up,  and 
peeping  out  of  a  sackdoth  covering.  The  mother  blessed  her  child, 
with  a  full  conviction  that  she  should  never  see  her  again.  The 
father  went  with  her  to  Granville.  On  the  way  the  only  relief  he 
had  was  caring  for  her  comfort  in  her  strange  imprisonment.  He 
stroked  her  cheeks  and  smoothed  her  hair  with  his  labour-hardened 
fingers,  and  coaxed  her  to  eat  the  food  her  mother  had  prepared. 
Tn  the  evening  her  feet  were  cold ;  he  took  off  his  warm  flannel 
jacket  to  wrap  them  in.  Whether  it  was  that  chill  coming  on  the 
heat  of  the  excited  day,  or  whether  the  fatigue  and  grief  broke  down 
the  old  man  utterly,  no  one  can  say.  The  child  Magdalen  was  safely 
extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at  the  Quai  at  Granville,  and  smug- 
gled on  board  of  the  fishing-smack,  with  her  great  chest  of  clothes 
and  half-collected  troiisseau ;  the  captain  took  her  safe  to  Jersey, 
and  willing  friends  received  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father — moaning  to  himself,  "  If  I  am  bereaved  of  my  children,  1 
am  bereaved,"  saying  that  pitiful  sentence  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
the  repetition  could  charm  away  the  deep  sense  of  woe — ^went  home, 
and  took  to  his  bed  and  died ;  nor  did  the  mother  remain  long  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
Dantzic,  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals.  The  little  daughter's  descend- 
ants, though  not  very  numerous,  are  scattered  over  England,  and 
one  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  lady  who  told  me  this,  and  many 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  exiled  Huguenots. 

At  first  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Revocation  were  principally 
enforced  against  the  ministers  of  religion.  They  were  all  required 
to  leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  under  severe  penalties  for 
disobedience.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
ignominiously  forced  to  leave  the  country ;  but  the  expulsion  of  these 
ministers  was  followed  by  the  emigration  of  the  more  faithful  ^mong 
their  people.  In  Languedoc  this  was  especially  the  case ;  whole  con- 
gregations followed  their  pastors;  and  France  was  being  rapidly 
dramed  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  Huguenots 
(who,  as  a  people,  had  distinguished  themselves  in  manufacture  and 
commerce),  when  the  king's  minister  took  the  alarm,  and  prohibited 
emigration,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  life  ;  imprisonment  for 
life  including  abandonment  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  priests. 
Here  again  I  may  relate  an  anecdote  told  me  by  my  friend : — A  hus- 
band and  wife  attempted  to  escape  separately  from  some  town  in 
Brittany ;  the  wife  succeeded  and  reached  England,  where  she  anxi- 
ously awaited  her  husband.  The  husband  was  arrested  in  the  attempt, 
and  imprisoned.  The  priest  alone  was  allowed  to  visit  him ;  and 
after  vainly  using  argument  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  obnoxious  religion,  the  priest,  with  cruel  zeal,  had  recourse  to 
physical  torture.  There  was  a  room  in  the  prison  with  an  iron  floor, 
and  no  seat,  nor  means  of  support  or  rest ;  into  this  room  the  poor 
Huguenot  was  introduced.  The  iron  flooring  was  gradually  heated 
(one  remembers  the  gouty  gentleman  whose  cure  was  effected  by  a 
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limilar  process  in  ''  Sandford  and  Merton  ;'^  but  there  the  heat  was 
not  carried  up  to  torture,  as  it  was  in  the  Huguenot's  case) ;  still  the 
brave  man  was  faithful.  The  process  was  repeated ;  all  in  vain.  The 
flesh  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was  a  cripple  for 
life ;  but  cripple  or  sound,  dead  or  alive,  a  Huguenot  he  remained. 
And  by  and  by  they  grew  weary  of  their  useless  cruelty,  and  the 
poor  man  was  allowed  to  hobble  about  on  crutches.  How  it  was 
that  he  obtained  his  liberty  at  last,  my  informant  could  not  tell.  He 
only  knew  that,  after  years  of  imprisonment  and  torture,  a  poor  grey 
cripple  was  seen  wandering  about  the  streets  of  London,  maJdng  vain 
inquiries  for  his  wife  in  his  broken  English,  as  little  understood  by 
most  as  the  Moorish  maiden's  cry  for  "  Gilbert,  Gilbert."  Some  one 
at  last  directed  him  to  a  coffee-house  near  Soho  Square,  kept  by  an 
emigrant,  who  thrived  upon  the  art,  even  then  national,  of  making 
good  coffee.  It  was  the  resort  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  by 
this  time  had  turned  their  intelligence  to  good  account  in  busy,  com- 
mercial England. 

To  this  coffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied  himself ;  but  no  one 
knew  of  his  wife ;  she  might  be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead ;  it 
seemed  as  if  her  name  had  vanished  from  the  earth.  In  the  comer 
sat  a  pedlar,  listening  to  everything,  but  saying  nothing.  He  had 
come  to  London  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  wares  for  his  rounds.  Now  the 
three  harbours  of  the  French  emigrants  were  Norwich,  where  they 
established  the  manufacture  of  Norwich  crape;  Spitalfields,  in 
London,  where  they  embarked  in  the  silk  trade ;  and  Canterbury, 
where  a  colony  of  them  carried  on  one  or  two  delicate  employments, 
such  as  jewellery,  wax-bleaching,  &c.  The  pedlar  took  Canterbury 
in  his  way,  and  sought  among  the  French  residents  for  a  woman  who 
might  correspond  to  the  missing  wife.  She  was  there,  earning. her 
livelihood  as  a  milliner,  and  believing  her  husband  to  be  either  a 
galley-slave,  or  dead  long  since  in  some  of  the  temble  prisons.  But, 
on  hearing  the  pedlar's  tale,  she  set  off  at  once  to  London,  and  found 
her  poor  crippled  husband,  who  Hved  many  years  afterwards  in 
Canterbury,  supported  by  lus  wife's  exertions. 

Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to  emigrate.  They  could 
disguise  themselves;  but  their  baby?  If  they  were  seen  paissing 
through  the  gates  of  the  town  in  whidi  they  lived,  with  a  child,  they 
would  instantly  be  arrested,  suspected  Huguenots  as  they  were. 
Their  expedient  was  to  wrap  the  baby  into  a  formless  bundle,  to  one 
end  of  which  was  attached  a  string ;  and  then,  taking  advantage  of 
the  deep  gutter  which  runs  in  the  centre  of  so  many  old  streets  in 
French  towns,  they  placed  the  baby  in  this  hollow,  close  to  one  of 
the  gates,  after  dusk.  The  gend'arme  came  out  to  open  the  gate  to 
them.  They  were  suddenly  summoned  to  see  a  sick  relation,  they 
said ;  they  were  known  to  have  an  infant  child,  which  no  Huguenot 
mother  would  willingly  leave  behind  to  be  brought  up  by  Papists. 
So  the  sentinel  concluded  that  they  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at 
least  this  time,  and  locking  the  great  town-gates  behind  them,  he 
re-entered  liis  little  guard-room.  "  Now,  quick!  quick!  the  string 
under  the  gate !     Catch  it  with  your  hook  stick !     There,  in  the 
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Bhadow !  There!  Thank  God!  the  baby  is  safe ;  it  has  not  cried! 
Pray  God  the  sleeping  draught  be  not  too  strong!'*  It  was  not  too 
strong.  Father,  mother,  and  babe  escaped  to  England,  and  their 
descendants  may  be  reading  this  very  paper. 

England,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  were 
the  places  of  refuge  for  the  Norman  and  Breton  Protestants.  From 
the  south  of  France  escape  was  more  difficult.  Algerine  pirates  in- 
fested the  Mediterranean,  and  the  small  vessels  in  which  many  of  the 
Huguenots  embarked  from  the  southern  ports  were  an  easy  prey. 
There  were  Huguenot  slaves  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli  for  years  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Most  Catholic  Spain  caught 
some  of  the  fugitives,  who  were  welcomed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
with  a  different  kind  of  greeting  from  that  which  the  wise,  far- 
seeing  William  the  Third  of  England  bestowed  on  such  of  them  as 
sought  English  shelter  after  his  accession.  We  will  return  to  the 
condition  of  the  English  Hugenots  presently.  First,  let  us  follow 
the  fortunes  of  those  French  Protestants  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  (among  whose  historical  papers  it  is  still  ex- 
tant) giving  an  account  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, and  the  distress  they  were  undergoing,  stating  the  wish  of 
many  of  them  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  asking  how  far  they  might 
have  privileges  allowed  them  for  following  out  their  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. What  answer  was  returned  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  a  tract  of  land  comprising  about  eleven  thousand  acres  at  Oxford, 
near  the  present  town  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  granted  to 
thirty  Hugenots,  who  were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  invitation  came  like  a  sudden  summons  to  a  land  of  hope  across 
the  Atlantic.  There  was  no  time  for  preparations;  these  might 
excite  suspicion;  they  left  the  "  pot  boiling  on  the  fire  "  (to  use  the 
expression  of  one  of  their  descendants),  and  carried  no  clothes  with 
them  but  what  they  wore.  The  New  Englanders  had  too  lately 
escaped  from  religious  persecution  themselves  not  to  welcome  and 
shelter  and  clothe  these  poor  refugees  when  they  once  arrived  at 
Boston.  The  little  French  colony  at  Oxford  was  called  a  plantation, 
and  Gubriel  Bemon,  a  descendant  of  a  knightly  name  in  Froissart, 
a  Protestant  merchant  of  Kochelle,  was  appointed  imdertaker  for 
this  settlement.  They  sent  for  a  French  Protestant  minister,  and 
assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a-year.  They  bent  them- 
selves assiduously  to  the  task  of  cultivating  the  half -cleared  land, 
on  the  borders  of  which  lay  the  dark  forest,  among  which  the  In- 
dians prowled  and  lurked  ready  to  spring  upon  the  unguarded  house- 
holds. To  protect  themselves  from  this  creeping,  deadly  enemy  the 
French  built  a  fort,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  But  on  the  murder 
of  the  Johnson  family  the  French  dared  no  longer  remain  on  the 
bloody  spot,  although  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground  were  in  garden 
cultivation  around  the  fort;  and  long  afterwards,  those  who  told  in 
hushed,  awe-struck  voices  of  the  Johnson  murder,  could  point  to  the 
rose-bushes,  the  apple  and  pear  trees  yet  standing  in  ^e  French- 
men's deserted  gardens.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  sister  of  Andrew 
Sigoumey^  one  of  the  first  Huguenots  who  came  over.  He  saved  his 
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sister's  life  by  dragging  her  by  main  force  through  a  back  door, 
while  the  Indians  massacred  her  children,  and  shot  down  her  husband 
at  his  own  threshold.  To  preserve  her  life  was  but  a  cruel  kindness. 

Gabriel  Bemon  Hved  to  a  patriarchal  age,  in  spite  of  his  early 
sufferings  in  France  and  the  wild  Indian  cries  of  revenge  around  his 
home  in  Massachusetts.  He  died  rich  and  prosperous.  He  had 
kissed  Queen  Anne's  hand,  and  become  intimate  with  some  of  the 
English  nobility,  such  as  Lord  Archdale,  the  Quaker  Governor  of 
Carolina,  who  had  lands  and  governments  in  the  American  States. 
The  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  repaid  in  part  their  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Massachusetts  in  various  ways  during  the  War  of 
Independence  ;  one,  Gabriel  Manigault,  by  advancing  a  large  loan 
to  further  the  objects  of  it.  Indeed,  three  of  the  nine  presidents 
of  the  old  Congress  which  conducted  the  United. States  through  the 
revolutionary  war  were  descendants  of  the  French  Protestant 
refugees.  General  Francis  Marion,  who  fought  bravely  under 
Washington,  was  of  Huguenot  descent.  In  fact,  both  in  England 
and  France,  the  Huguenot  refugees  showed  themselves  temperate, 
industrious,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  people,  full  of  good  principle 
and  strength  of  character.  But  all  this  is  implied  in  the  one  cir- 
cumstance that  they  suffered  and  emigrated  to  secure  the  rights  of 
conscience. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  they  fondly  called  their  plantation  or 
settlement  by  the  name  of  the  precious  city  which  had  been  their 
stronghold,  and  where  they  had  suffered  so  much.  New  Kochelle 
was  built  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  twenty-three  miles 
from  New  York.  On  the  Saturday  afternoons  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Bochelle  harnessed  their  horses  to  their  carts,  to  convey  the 
women  and  little  ones,  and  the  men  in  the  prime  of  life  walked  all 
the  distance  to  New  York,  camping  out  in  their  carts  in  the  environs 
of  the  city  through  the  night,  till  the  bell  summoned  them  on  Sun- 
day morning  to  service,  in  the  old  Church  du  Saint  Esprit.  In  the 
same  way  they  returned  on  Sunday  evening.  The  old  longing  for 
home,  recorded  in  Allan  Cunningham's  ballad — 

It's  hame,  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be ; 
O,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countree ! — 

ching  to  the  breasts,  and  caused  singular  melancholy  in  some  of  them. 
There  was  one  old  man  who  went  every  day  down  to  the  seashore, 
to  look  and  g^e  his  fill  towards  the  beautiful  cruel  land  where  most  of 
his  life  had  been  passed.  With  his  face  to  the  east — his  eyes  strained  as 
if  by  force  of  longing  looks  he  could  see  the  far-distant  France — he  said 
his  morning  prayers  and  sang  one  of  Clement  Marot's  hymns.  There 
had  been  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  David  put  into  French  rhyme 
(**  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  Kime  fran9oise,  par  Clement  Marot 
et  Theodore  de  B^ze,"),  published  in  as  small  a  form  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  book  might  be  concealed  in  their  bosoms  if  the 
Huguenots  were  surprised  in  their  worship  while  they  lived  in  France. 
Nor  were  Oxford  and  New  Kochelle  the  only  settlements  of  the 
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Huguenots  in  the  United  States.    Farther  south  again  they  were 
welcomed,  and  found  resting-places  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

I  now  return  to  the  Huguenots  in  England.  Even  during  James 
the  Second's  reign,  collections  were  made  for  the  refugees ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  voted  by 
Parliament  ''to  be  distributed  among  persons  of  quality,  and  aU 
such  as,  by  age  or  infirmity,  were  unable  to  support  themselves." 
There  are  still,  or  were,  not  many  years  ago,  a  few  survivors  of  the 
old  Huguenot  stock,  who  go,  on  quarter-day,  to  claim  their  small 
benefit  from  this  fund  at  the  Treasury ;  and,  doubtless,  at  the 
time  it  was  granted  there  were  many  friendless  and  helpless  to 
whom  the  little  pensions  were  inestimable  boons.  But  the  greater 
part  were  active,  strong  men,  full  of  good  sense  and  practical 
talent ;  and  they  preferred  taking  advantage  of  the  national 
good-will  in  a  more  independent  form.  Their  descendants  bear 
honoured  names  among  us.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  Mrs.  Austin,  and 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau  are  three  of  those  that  come  most  pro- 
minently before  me  as  I  write ;  but  each  of  these  names  is  sug- 
gestive of  others  in  the  same  fainilies  worthy  of  note.  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly's  ancestors  came  from  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
paternal  estate  fell  to  a  distant  relation  rather  than  to  the  son, 
because  the  former  was  a  Catholic,  while  the  latter  had  preferred  a 
foreign  country  with  "  freedom  to  worship  God."  In  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  account  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  it  is  easy  to  de- 
tect the  southern  character  predominating.  Most  affectionate,  im* 
pulsive,  generous,  carried  away  by  transports  of  anger  and  of  grief, 
tender  and  true  in  all  his  relationships — ^the  reader  does  not  easily 
forget  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with  his  fond  adoption  of 
Montaigne's  idea,  "  playing  on  a  flute  by  the  side  of  his  daughter's 
bed,  in  order  to  waken  her  in  the  morning."  No  wonder  he  himself 
was  so  beloved!  But  there  was  much  more  demonstration  of 
affection  in  all  these  French  households,  if  what  I  have  gathered 
from  their  descendants  be  correct,  than  we  English  should  ever 
dare  to  manifest. 

French  was  the  language  still  spoken  among  themselves  sixty 
and  seventy  years  after  their  ancestors  had  quitted  France.  In 
the  BomiUy  family,  the  father  established  it  as  a  rule  that  French 
should  be  always  spoken  on  a  Sunday.  Forty  years  later,  the  lady 
to  whom  I  have  so  often  alluded  was  living,  an  orphan  child,  with 
two  maiden  aunts,  in  the  heart  of  London  city.  They  always 
spoke  French.  English  was  the  foreign  language  ;  and  a  certain 
pride  was  cultivated  in  the  little  damsel's  mind  by  the  fact  of  her 
being  reminded  every  now  and  then  that  she  was  a  little  French 
girl,  bound  to  be  polite,  gentle,  and  attentive  in  manners  ;  to  stand 
till  her  elders  gave  her  leave  to  sit  down  ;  to  curtsey  on  entering  or 
leaving  a  room.  She  attended  her  relations  to  the  early  market  near 
Spitalfields,  where  many  herbs,  not  in  general  use  in  England,  and 
gome  "weeds,"  were  habitually  brought  by  the  market-women  for 
the  use  of  the  French  people.  Burnet,  chervil,  dandelion,  were 
amongst  the  number,  in  order  to  form  the  salads  which  were  a 
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principal  dish  at  meals.  There  were  still  hereditary  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  kept  by  descendants  of  the  fjrst  refugees  who  es- 
tablished them,  and  to  which  the  Huguenot  families  still  sent  their 
children.  A  kind  of  correspondence  was  occasionally  kept  up  with 
the  unseen  and  distant  relations  in  France — ^third  or  fourth  cousins, 
it  might  be.  As  was  to  be  expected,  such  correspondence  lan- 
guished and  died  by  slow  degrees.  But  tales  of  their  ancestors'  suffer- 
ings and  escapes  beguiled  the  long  winter  evenings.  Though  far 
away  from  France,  though  cast  off  by  her  a  hundred  years  before, 
the  gentle  old  ladies,  who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  con- 
sidered France  as  their  country,  and  England  as  a  strange  land. 
Upstairs,  too,  was  a  great  chest — ^the  very  chest  Madame  Lefebvre 
had  had  packed  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight,  and  escape  in  the 
mattress.  The  stores  her  fond  mother  had  provided  for  her  trous- 
seau was  not  yet  exhausted,  though  she  slept  in  her  grave ;  and 
out  of  them  her  little  orphan  descendant  was  dressed  ;  and  when 
the  quaintness  of  the  pattern  made  the  child  shrink  from  putting 
on  so  peculiar  a  dress,  she  was  asked,  ^'  Are  you  not  a  little  French 
girl  ?  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  wearing  a  French  print — ^there 
are  none  like  it  in  England."  In  all  this,  her  relations  and  their 
circle  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  refugee  friends  of  old  Mi*. 
Romilly,  who,  we  are  told,  **  desired  nothing  less  than  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  their  origin  ;  and  their  chapels  were  therefore  ill- 
attended.  A  large,  uncouth  room,  the  avenues  to  which  were 
nam.w  courts  and  dirty  aUeys,  ...  with  irregularunpainted 
pews  and  dusty  unplastered  walls  ;  a  congregation  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  some  strange-looking  old  women  scattered  here  and 
there,"  &c.  Probably  these  old  ladies  looked  strange  to  the  child, 
who  recorded  these  early  impressions  in  after-life,  because  they 
clung  with  fond  pride  to  the  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and  decked 
themselves  out  in  the  rich  grotesque  raiment  which  had  formed 
part  of  their  mother's  trousseau.  At  any  rate,  there  certainly  was 
a  little  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
who  took  pride  in  their  descent  from  the  suffering  Huguenots,  who 
mustered  up  relics  of  the  old  homes  and  the  old  times  in  Normandy 
or  Languedoc.  A  sword  wielded  by  some  great-grandfather  in  the 
wars  of  the  League  ;  a  gold  whistle,  such  as  hung  ever  ready  at  the 
master's  girdle  before  bells  were  known  in  houses,  or  ready  to  sum- 
mon out-of-door  labourers  ;  some  of  the  very  ornaments  sold  at  the 
famous  curiosity-shop  at  Warwick  for  ladies  to  hang  at  their  chd- 
telainesy  within  this  last  ten  years,  were  brought  over  by  the  flying 
Huguenots.  And  there  were  precious  Bibles,  secured  by  silver 
clasps  and  comers  ;  strangely-wrought  silver  spoons,  the  handle  of 
which  enclosed  the  bowl  ;  a  travelling-case,  containing  a  gold 
knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  and  a  crystal  goblet,  on  which  the  coat-of-. 
arms  was  engraved  in  gold.  All  these,  and  many  other  relics,  tell 
of  the  affluence  and  refinement  the  refugees  left  behind  for  the 
Bake  of  their  religion. 

There  is  yet  an  hospital  (or  rather  great  almshouse)  for  aged 
people  of  French  descent  somewhere  near  the  City  Road^  which  is 
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supported  by  the  proceeds  of  land  bequeathed,  I  believe,  by  some 
of  the  first  refugees,  who  were  prosperous  in  trade  after  settling  in 
England.  But  it  has  lost  much  of  its  distinctive  national  character. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  visitor  might  have  heard  the  inmates  of 
this  hospital  chattering  away  in  antiquated  French.  Now  they 
speak  English,  for  the  majority  of  their  ancestors  in  four  generar 
tions  have  been  English,  and  probably  some  of  them  do  not  know 
a  word  of  French.  Each  inmate  has  a  comfortable  bedroom,  a 
small  annuity  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  sits  and  has  meals  in  a  public 
dining-room.  As  a  little  amusing  mark  of  deference  to  the  land  of 
their  founders,  I  may  mention  that  a  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  last  thirty  years,  became  Madame  St.  Etienne  as 
soon  as  she  entered  the  hospital. 

I  have  now  told  all  I  know  about  the  Huguenots.     I  pass  the 
mark  to  some  one  else. 


SIX  WEEKS  AT  HEPPEMETAf. 


A-FTER  I  left  Oxford,  I  determined  to  spend  some  months  in  travel 
before  settling  down  in  life.  My  father  had  left  me  a  few  thousands, 
the  income  arising  from  which  would  be  enough  to  provide  for  all 
the  necessary  requirements  of  a  lawyer's  education;  such  as  lodgings 
in  a  quiet  part  of  London,  fees  and  payment  to  the  distinguished 
barrister  with  whom  I  was  to  read;  but  there  would  be  small  surplus 
left  over  for  luxuries  or  amusements  ;  and  as  I  was  rather  in  debt 
on  leaving  college,  since  I  had  forestalled  my  income,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  my  travelling  would  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of  my  capital, 
I  determined  that  they  should  not  exceed  hfty  pounds.  As  long  as 
that  sum  would  last  me  I  would  remain  abroad  ;  when  it  was  spent 
my  holiday  should  be  over,  and  I  would  return  and  settle  down 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kussell  Square,  in  order  to  be 

near  Mr. *s  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  had  to  wait  in  London 

for  one  day  while  my  passport  was  being  made  out,  and  I  went  to 
examine  the  streets  in  which  I  purposed  to  live  ;  I  had  picked  them 
out,  from  studying  a  map,  as  desirable,  and  so  they  were,  if  judged 
entirely  by  my  reason;  but  their  aspect  was  very  depressing  to  one 
country-bred,  and  just  fresh  from  the  beautiful  street-architecture 
of  Oxford.  The  thought  of  living  in  such  a  monotonous  grey  dis- 
trict for  years  made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  prolong  my  holiday 
by  all  the  economy  which  could  eke  out  my  fifty  pounds.  I  thought 
I  could  make  it  last  for  one  hundred  days  at  least.  I  was  a  good 
walker,  and  had  no  very  luxurious  tastes  in  the  matter  of  accom- 
modation or  food;  I  had  as  fair  a  knowledge  of  German  and  French 
as  any  untravelled  Englishman  can  have  ;  and  I  resolved  to  avoid 
expensive  hotels  such  as  my  own  countrymen  frequented. 

I  have  stated  this  much  about  myself  to  explain  how  I  fell  in 
with  the  little  story  that  I  am  going  to  record,  but  with  which  I  had 
not  much  to  do— my  part  in  it  being  little  more  than  that  of  a 
sympathising  spectator.  I  had  been  through  France  into  Switzer- 
land, where  I  had  gone  beyond  my  strength  in  the  way  of  walking, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  home,  when  one  Evening  I  came  to  the 
village  of  Heppenheim,  on  the  Berg-Strasse.  I  had  strolled  about 
the  dirty  town  of  Worms  all  morning,  and  dined  in  a  filthy  hotel; 
and  after  that  I  had  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  walked  through  Lorsch 
to  Heppenheim.     I  was  unnaturally  tired  and  languid  as  I  dragged 
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myself  up  the  rough-paved  and  irregular  village  street  to  the  inn 
recommended  to  me.  It  was  a  large  building  with  a  green  coiui; 
before  it.  A  cross-looking  but  scrupulously  clean  hostess  received 
me,  and  showed  me  into  a  large  room  with  a  dinner-table  in  it, 
which,  though  it  might  have  accommodated  thirty  or  forty  guests, 
only  stretched  down  half  the  length  of  the  eating-room.  There  were 
windows  at  each  end  of  the  room;  two  looked  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  on  which  the  evening  shadows  had  already  fallen ;  the  opposite 
two  were  partly  doors,  opening  into  a  large  garden  full  of  trained 
fruit  trees  and  beds  of  vegetables,  amongst  which  rose-bushes  and 
other  flowers  seemed  to  grow  by  permission,  not  by  original  inten- 
tion. There  was  a  stove  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which,  I  suspect,  had 
originally  been  divided  into  two.  The  door  by  which  I  had  entered 
was  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  opposite  to  it  was  another,  leading 
to  a  great  bed-chamber,  which  my  hostess  showed  me  as  my  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  night. 

If  the  place  had  been  much  less  clean  and  inviting,  I  should  have 
remained  there;  I  was  almost  surprised  myself  at  my  vis  inertise  ; 
once  seated  in  the  last  warm  rays  of  the  slanting  sun  by  the  garden 
window,  I  was  disinclined  to  move,  or  even  to  speak.  My  hostess 
had  taken  my  orders  as  to  my  evening  meal,  and  had  left  me.  The 
sun  went  down,  and  I  grew  shivery.  The  vast  room  looked  cold  and 
bare;  the  darkness  brought  out  shadows  that  perplexed  me,  because 
I  cou]d  not  fully  make  out  the  objects  that  produced  them  after 
dazzling  my  eyes  by  gazing  out  into  the  crimson  light. 

Some  one  came  in;  it  was  the  maiden  to  prepare  for  my  supper. 
She  began  to  lay  the  cloth  at  one  end  of  the  large  table.  There  was 
a  smaller  one  close  by  me.  I  mustered  up  my  voice,  which  seemed 
a  little  as  if  it  were  getting  beyond  my  control,  and  called  to  her: 
"  Will  you  let  me  have  my.  supper  here  on  this  table  ? " 
She  came  near  ;  the  light  fell  on  her  while  I  was  in  shadow.  She 
was  a  tall  young  woman,  with  a  flne  strong  figure,  a  pleasant  face, 
expressive  of  goodness  and  sense,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  comeliness 
about  it  too,  although  the  fair  complexion  was  bronzed  and  reddened 
by  weather,  so  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  delicacy,  and  the  features, 
as  I  had  afterwards  opportunity  enough  of  observing,  were  anything 
but  regular.  She  had  white  teeth,  however,  and  well-opened  blue 
eyes — grave-looking  eyes  which  had  shed  tears  for  past  sorrow — 
plenty  of  light-brown  hair,  rather  elaborately  plaited,  and  fastened 
up  by  two  great  silver  pins.  That  was  all — perhaps  more  than  all — 
I  noticed  that  first  night.  She  began  to  lay  the  cloth  where  I  had 
directed.  A  shiver  passed  over  me ;  she  looked  at  me,  and  then 
said  : 

"  The  gentleman  is  cold  ;  shall  I  light  the  stove  ? " 
Something  vexed  me — I  am  not  usually  so  impatient:  it  was  the 
coming  on  of  serious  illness — I  did  not  like  to  be  noticed  so  closely; 
I  beheved  that  food  would  restore  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  have 
my  meal  delayed,  as  I  feared  it  might  be  by  the  lighting  of  the 
stove :  and  most  of  all  I  was  feverishly  annoyed  by  movement. 
I  aiifiwered  sharply  and  abruptly: 
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*  No  ;  bring  supper  quickly ;  that  is  alll  want." 

Her  quiet,  sad  eyes  met  mine  for  a  moment;  but  I  saw  no  change 
in  their  expression,  as  if  I  had  vexed  her  by  my  rudeness :  her 
countenance  did  not  for  an  instant  lose  its  look  of  patient  sense,  and 
that  is  pretty  nearly  all  I  can  remember  of  Thekla  that  first  even- 
ing at  Heppenheim. 

I  suppose  I  ate  my  supper,  or  tried  to  do  so,  at  any  rate;  and  I 
must  have  gone  to  bed,  for  days  after  I  became  conscioiis  of  lying 
there,  weak  as  a  new-bom  babe,  and  with  a  sense  of  past  pain  in  aU 
my  weary  limbs.  As  is  the  case  in  recovering  from  fever,  one  does  not 
care  to  connect  facts,  much  less  to  reason  upon  them;  so  how  I  came 
to  be  lying  in  that  strange  bed,  in  that  large,  half-furnished  room, 
in  what  house  that  room  was,  in  what  town,  in  what  country,  I  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  recal.  It  was  of  much  more  consequence  to 
me  then  to  discover  what  was  the  well-known  herb  that  gave  the  scent 
to  the  clean,  coarse  sheets  in  which  I  lay.  Gradually  I  extended  my 
observations,  always  confining  myself  to  the  present.  I  must  have 
been  well  cared-for  by  some  one,  and  that  lately  too,  for  the  window 
wa«  shaded,  so  a«  to  prevent  the  morning  sun  from  coming  in  upon 
the  bed;  there  was  the  crackling  of  fresh  wood  in  the  great  white  chma 
stove,  which  must  have  been  newly  replenished  within  a  short  time. 

By  and  by  the  door  opened  slowly.    I  cannot  tell  why,  but  my 
impulse  was  to  shut  my  eyes  as  if  I  were  still  asleep.     But  I  could 
see  through  my  apparently  closed  eyelids.    In  came,  walking  on  tip- 
toe, with  a  slow  care  that  defeated  its  object,  two  men.     The  first    - 
was  aged  from  thirty  to  forty,  in  the  dress  of  a  Black  Forest  peasant,  Jj  ^  ^  ^ 
—old-fashioned  coat  and  knee-breeches  of  strong  blue  cloth,  but  of  ^>-^^ 
a  thoroughly  good  quality ;  he  was  followed  by  an  older  man,  whose 
dress,  of  more  pretension  as  to  cut  and  colour  (it  was  all  black),  was, 
nevertheless,  as  I  had  often  the  opportunity  of  observing  afterwards, 
worn  threadbare. 

Their  first  sentences,  in  whispered  German,  told  me  who  they  ^  " 
were :  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  I  was  lying  a  helpless  log,  and 
the  village  doctor  who  had  been  called  in.  The  latter  felt  my  pulse, 
and  nodded  his  head  repeatedly  in  approbation.  I  had  instinctively 
known  that  I  was  getting  better,  and  hardly  cared  for  this  confirma- 
tion ;  but  it  seemed  to  give  the  truest  pleasure  to  the  landlord,  who 
shook  the  hand  of  the  doctor  in  a  pantomime  expressive  of  as  much 
thankfulness  as  if  I  had  been  his  brother.  Some  low-spoken  re- 
marks were  made,  and  then  some  question  was  asked,  to  which,  appa- 
i*ently,  my  host  was  unable  to  reply.  He  left  the  room,  and  m  a 
minute  or  two  returned,  followed  by  Thekla,  who  was  questioned  by 
the  doctor,  and  replied^with  a  quiet  clearness,  showing  how  carefully 
the  details  of  my  illness  had  been  observed  by  her.  Then  she  left 
the  room,  and,  as  if  every  minute  had  served  to  restore  to  my  brain 
its  power  of  combining  fact9,  I  was  suddenly  prompted  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  ask  in  the  best  German  I  could  muster  what  day  of  the 
month  it  was ;  not  that  I  clearly  remembered  the  date  of  my  arrival  at 
Heppenheim,  but  I  knew  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

Again  the  doctor  conveyed  his  sense  of  extreme  satisfaction  in  a 
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series  of  rapid  pantomimic  nods,  and  then  replied^  in  deliberate  but 
tolerable  English,  to  my  great  surprise : 

"  It  is  the  29th  of  September,  my  dear  sir.  You  must  thank  the 
dear  Grod.  Your  fever  has  made  its  course  of  twenty-one  days.  Now 
patience  and  care  must  be  practised.  The  good  host  and  lus  house- 
hold will  have  the  care ;  you  must  have  the  patience.  If  you  have 
relations  in  England,  I  will  do  my  endeavours  to  tell  them  the  state 
of  your  health." 

**  I  have  no  near  relations,"  said  I,  beginning  in  my  weakness  to 
cry,  as  I  remembered,  as  if  it  had  been  a  dream^  the  days  when  I 
had  father,  mother,  sister. 

"  Chut,  chut !  "  said  he  ;  then,  turning  to  the  landlord,  he  told 
him  in  German  to  make  Thekla  bring  me  one  of  her  good  bouillons ; 
after  which  I  was  to  have  certain  medicines,  and  to  sleep  as  undis- 
turbedly as  possible.  For  days,  he  went  on,  I  should  require  con- 
stant watching  and  careful  feeding  ;  every  twenty  minutes  I  was  to 
have  something,  either  wine  or  soup,  in  small  quantities. 

A  dim  notion  came  into  my  hazy  mind  that  my  previous  hus- 
bandry of  my  fifty  pounds,  by  taking  long  walks  and  scanty  diet, 
would  prove  in  the  end  very  bad  economy  ;  but  I  sank  into  dozing 
unconsciousness  before  I  could  quite  follow  out  my  idea.  I  was 
roused  by  the  touch  of  a  spoon  on  my  lips  ;  it  was  Thekla  feeding 
'|ue.    Her  sweet,  grave  face  had  something  approaching  to  a  mother's 

!look  of  tenderness  upon  it,  as  she  gave  me  spoonful  after  spoonful 
with  gentle  patience  and  dainty  care  :  and  then  I  fell  asleep  once 
^more.  When  next  I  wakened  it  was  night ;  the  stove  was  lighted, 
and  the  btuming  wood  made  a  pleasant  crackle,  though  I  could  only 
see  the  outlines  and  edges  of  red  flame  through  the  crevices  of  the 
small  iron  door.  The  uncurtained  window  on  my  left  looked  into 
the  purple  solemn  night.  Turning  a  little,  I  saw  Thekla  sitting  near 
a  table,  sewing  diligently  at  some  great  white  piece  of  household 
work.  Every  now  and  then  she  stopped  to  snuff  the  candle  ;  some- 
times she  began  to  ply  her  needle  again  immediately  ;  but  once  or 
twice  she  let  her  busy  hands  He  idly  in  her  lap,  and  looked  into  the 
darkness,  and  thought  deeply  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  these  pauses 
always  ended  in  a  kind  of  sobbing  sigh,  the  sound  of  which  seemed 
to  restore  her  to  self-consciousness,  and  she  took  to  her  sewing  even 
more  diligently  than  before.  Watching  her  had  a  sort  of  dreamy 
interest  for  me  ;  this  diligence  of  hers  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  my 
repose  ;  it  seemed  to  enhance  the  flavour  of  my  rest.  I  was  too 
much  of  an  animal  just  then  to  have  my  sympathy,  or  even  my 
curiosity,  strongly  excited  by  her  look  of  sad  remembrance,  or  by 
her  sighs. 

After  a  while  she  gave  a  little  start,  looked  at  a  watch  lying  by 
her  on  the  table,  and  came,  shading  the  candle  by  her  hand,  softly 
to  my  bedside.  When  she  saw  my  opei^  eyes  she  went  to  a  porringer 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  fed  me  with  soup.  She  did  not 
speak  while  doing  this.  I  was  half  aware  that  she  had  done  it  many 
times  since  the  doctor's  visit,  although  this  seemed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  I  was  fully  awake.    She  passed  her  arm  under  .the  pillow 
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on  which  my  head  rested,  and  raised  me  a  very  little  ;  her  support 
was  aft  iirm  as  a  man's  could  have  been.  Again  back  to  her  work; 
and  I  to  my  slumbers,  without  a  word  being  exchanged. 

Ic  was  broad  daylight  when  I  wakened  again  ;  I  could  see  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  the  garden  outside  stealing  in  through  the  nicks 
at  the  side  of  the  shawl  hung  up  to  darken  the  room — a  shawl  which 
I  was  sure  had  not  been  there  when  I  had  observed  the  window  in 
the  night.  How  gently  my  nurse  must  have  moved  about  while 
doing  her  thoughtful  act ! 

My  breakfast  was  brought  me  by  the  hostess  ;  she  who  had  re  • 
ceived  me  on  my  first  arrival  at  this  hospitable  inn.     She  meant  to      .    \, 
do  everything  landly,  I  am  sure  ;  but  a  sick  room  was  not  her  place ;  /•  ^yf^  • 
by  a  thousand  little  mal-adroitnesses  she  fidgeted  me  past  bearing  :^' 
her  shoes  creaked,  her  dress  rustled  ;  she  asked  me  questions  about 
myself  which  it  irritated  me  to  answer  ;  she  congratulated  me  on 
being  so  much  better,  while  I  was  faint  for  want  of  food  which  she 
delayed  giving  me  in  order  to  talk.     My  host  had  more  sense  in  him 
when  he  came  in,  although  his  shoes  creaked  as  well  as  hers.    -By 
this  time  I  was  somewhat  revived,  and  could  talk  a  little  ;  besides, 
it  seemed  churlish  to  be  longer  without  acknowledging  so  much 
kindness  received. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  great  trouble,"  said  I.  "I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  truly  grateful." 

His  good  broad  face  reddened,  and  he  moved  a  little  uneasily. 
**  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  done  otherwise  than  I — ^than  we 
did,"  replied  he,  in  the  soft  German  of  the  district.  "  We  were 
all  glad  enough  to  do  what  we  could  ;  I  don't  say  it  was  a  pleasure, 
because  it  is  our  busiest  time  of  year — ^but  then,"  said  he,  laughing  a 
little  awkwardly,  as  if  he  feared  his  expression  might  have  been  mis- 
understood, ''I  don't  suppose  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  you  either, 
sir,  to  be  laid  up  so  fax  from  home." 
"  No,  indeed." 

'*  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now,  sir,  that  we  had  to  look  over  your 
papers  and  clothes.  In  the  first  place,  when  you  were  so  ill  I  would 
fain  have  let  your  kinsfolk  know,  if  I  could  have  found  a  due ;  and 
besides,  you  needed  Hnen." 

'*  I  am  wearing  a  shirt  of  yours,  though,"  said  I,  touching  my 
sleeve. 

"  Yes,  sir !  "  said  he,  again  reddening  a  little.  "  I  told  Thekla 
to  take  the  finest  out  of  the  chest ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  fin4  ^ 
coarser  than  your  own." 

For  all  answer  I  could  only  lay  my  weak  hand  on  the  great  brown! 
paw  resting  on  the  bed-side.  He  gave  me  a  sudden  squeeze  in  reJ 
turn  that  I  thought  would  have  cnudied  my  bones.  ' 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  misinterpreting  the  sudden 
look  of  pain  which  I  could  not  repress ;  ^'  but  watching  a  man  come 
out  of  the  shadow  of  death  into  life  makes  one  feel  very  friendly 
towards  him." 

'^  No  old  or  true  friend  that  I  have  had  could  have  done  more 
for  me  than  you,  and  your  wife,  and  Thekla,  and  the  good  doctoi^" 
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^  I  am  a  widower,"  said  he,  turning  round  the  great  wedding, 
ring  that  decked  his  third  finger.  "  My  sister  keeps  house  for  me, 
and  takes  care  of  the  children — ^that  is  to  say,  she  does  it  with  the 
help  of  Thekla,  the  house-maiden.  But  I  have  other  servants,"  he 
continued.  **  I  am  well  to  do,  the  good  Gk)d  be  thanked  !  I  have 
land,  and  cattle,  and  vineyards.  It  will  soon  be  our  vintage-time, 
and  then  you  must  go  and  see  my  grapes  as  they  come  into  the 
village.  I  have  a  *  chasse,*  too,  in  the  Odenwald  ;  perhaps  one  day 
you  will  be  strong  enough  to  go  and  shoot  the  *  chevreuU '  with  me." 

His  good,  true  heart  was  trying  to  make  me  feel  like  a  welcome 
guest.  Some  time  afterwards  I  learnt  from  the  doctor  that — my 
.  poor  fifty  pounds  being  nearly  all  expended — my  host  and  he  had 
been  brought  to  believe  in  my  poverty,  as  the  necessary  examina- 
tion of  my  clothes  and  papers  showed  so  little  evidence  of  wealth. 
But  I  myself  have  but  little  to  do  with  my  story  ;  I  only  name  these 
things,  and  repeat  these  conversations,  to  show  what  a  true,  kind, 
honest  man  my  host  was.  By  the  way,  I  may  aa  well  call  him  by  his 
name  henceforward,JPrit2  Millie]:^  The  doctor's  name,  'Vj^ig^fiQQADn* 

I  was  tired  enoUgh  witHlms  interview  with  Fritz  Mtiller  ;  but 
when  Dr.  Wiedermann  came  he  pronounced  me  to  be  much  better ; 
and  through  the  day  much  the  same  course  was  pursued  as  on  the 
previous  one :  being  fed,  lying  still,  and  sleeping,  were  my  passive 
and  active  occupations.  It  was  a  hot,  sunshiny  day,  and  I  craved 
for  air.  Fresh  air  does  not  enter  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  a  Grer- 
man  doctor  ;  but  somehow  I  obtained  my  wish.  During  the  morn- 
ing hours  the  window  through  which  the  sun  streamed — ^the  window 
looking  on  to  the  front  court — was  opened  a  little  ;  and  through  it 
1  heard  the  sounds  of  active  life,  which  gave  me  pleasure  and  in- 
terest enough.  The  hen's  cackle,  the  cock's  exultant  call  when  he 
had  found  the  treasure  of  a  grain  of  cum,  the  movements  of  a 
tethered  donkey,  and  the  cooing  and  whirring  of  the  pigeons  which 
lighted  on  the  window-sill,  gave  me  just  subjects  enough  for  interest. 
Now  and  then  a  cart  or  carriage  drove  up— I  could  hear  them 
ascending  the  rough  village  street  long  before  they  stopped  at  the 
'  ^  Halbmond,"  the  village  inn.  Then  there  came  a  sound  of  running 
and  haste  in  the  house  ;  and  Thekla  was  always  called  for  in  sharp, 
imperative  tones.  I  heard  little  children's  footsteps,  too,  from  time 
to  time  ;  and  once  there  must  have  been  some  childish  accident  or 
hurt,  for  a  shrill,  plaintive  little  voice  kept  calling  out,  **  Thekla, 
Thekla,  liebe  Thekla."  Yet,  after  the  first  early  mominc  hours, 
when  iny  hostess  attended  on  my  wants,  it  was  always  Thetla  who 
came  to  give  me  my  food  or  my  medicine  ;  who  redded  up  my  room ; 
who  arranged  the  degree  of  light,  shifting  the  temporary  curtain 
with  the  shifting  sun ;  and  always  as  quietly  and  deliberately  as 
though  her  attendance  upon  me  were  her  sole  work.  Once  or  twice 
my  hostess  came  into  the  large  eating-room  (out  of  which  my  room 
opened),  and  called  Thekla  away  from  whatever  was  her  occupation 
in  my  room  at  the  time,  in  a  sharp,  injured,  imperative  whisper. 
Once  I  remember  it  was  to  say  that  sheets  were  wanted  for  some 
stranger's  bed,  and  to  ask  where  she,  the  speaker,  could  have  put 
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the  keys,  in  a  tone  of  irritation,  as  though  Thekla  were  responsible  * 
for  Fraulein  Mtiller's  own  forgetfulness. 

N^ht  came  on  ;  the  sounds  of  daily  life  died  away  into  silence  : 
the  children's  voices  were  no  more  heard ;  the  poultry  were  all  gone 
to  roost ;  the  beasts  of  burden  to  their  stables  ;  and  travellers  were 
housed.  Then  Thekla  came  in  softly  and  quietly,  and  took  up  her 
appointed  place,  after  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  for  my  comfort.  ' 
I  felt  that  I  was  in  no  state  to  be  left  all  those  weary  hours  which 
intervened  between  sunset  and  sunrise  ;  but  I  did  feel  ashamed 
that  this  young  woman,  who  had  watched  by  me  all  the  previous 
night,  and  for  aught  I  knew,  for  many  before,  and  had  worked  hard, 
been  run  off  her  legs,  as  English  servants  would  say,  all  day  long, 
should  come  and  take  up  her  care  of  me  again  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  I  saw  her  head  bend  forwards,  and  finally  rest 
on  her  arms,  which  had  fallen  on  the  white  piece  of  sewing  spread 
before  her  on  the  table.  She  slept ;  and  I  slept.  When  I  wakened 
dawn  was  stealing  into  the  room,  and  making  pale  the  lamplight. 
Thekla  was  standing  by  the  stove,  where  she  had  been  preparing 
the  bouillon  I  should  require  on  wakening.  But  she  did  not  notice 
my  half-open  eyes,  although  her  face  was  turned  towards  the  bed. 
She  was  reading  a  letter  slowly,  as  if  its  words  were  familiar  to  her, 
yet  as  though  she  were  trying  afresh  to  extract  some  fuller  or  some 
different  meaning  from  their  construction.  She  folded  it  up  softly 
and  slowly,  and  replaced  it  in  her  pocket  with  the  quiet  movement 
habitual  to  her.  Then  she  looked  before  her,  not  at  me,  but  at 
vacancy  filled  up  by  memories  ;  and  as  the  enchanter  brought  up 
the  scenes  and  people  which  she  saw,  but  I  could  not,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears — tears  that  gathered  almost  imperceptibly  to  herself 
as  it  would  seem — for  when  one  large  drop  fell  on  her  hands  (held 
slightly  together  before  her  as  she  stood)  she  started  a  little,  and 
brushed  her  eyes  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  then  came  towards; 
the  bed  to  see  if  I  was  awake.  If  I  had  not  witnessed  her  previous 
emotion,  I  could  never  have  guessed  that  she  had  any  hidden  sor- 
row or  pain  from  her  manner,  tranquil,  self-restrained  as  usual. 
The  thought  of  this  letter  haunted  me,  especially  as  more  than  once 
I,  wakeful  or  watchful  during  the  ensuing  nights,  either  saw  it  in 
her  hands,  or  suspected  that  she  had  been  recurring  to  it  from  no- 
ticing the  same  sorrowful,  dreamy  look  upon  her  face  when  she 
thought  herself  imobserved.  Most  likely  every  one  has  noticed 
how  inconsistently  out  of  proportion  some  ideas  become  when  one 
is  shut  up  in  any  place  without  change  of  scene  or  thought.  I  really 
grew  quite  irritated  about  this  letter.  If  I  did  not  see  it,  I  sus- 
pected it  lay  percki  in  her  pocket.  What  was  in  it  ?  Of  course  it 
was  a  love-letter  ;  but  if  so,  what  was  going  wrong  in  the  course  of 
her  love  ?  I  became  like  a  spoilt  child  in  my  recovery  ;  every  one 
whom  I  saw  for  the  time  being  was  thinking  only  of  me,  so  it  was 
perhaps  no  wonder  that  I  became  my  sole  object  of  thought ;  and 
at  last  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity  about  this  letter  seemed  to 
me  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  myself.  As  long  as  my  fidgety  inquisi- 
tiveness  remained  ungratified,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  get  well.    But^ 
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to  do  myself  justice,  it  was  more  than  inquisitiveness.  Thekla  had 
tended  me  with  the  gentle,  thoughtful  care  of  a  sister,  in  the  midst 
of  her  busy  life.  I  could  often  hear  the  Fraulein's  sharp  voice 
outside  blaming  her  for  something  that  had  gone  wrong ;  but  I 
never  heard  much  from  Thekla  in  reply.  Her  name  was  called  in 
various  tones  by  different  people,  more  frequently  than  I  could 
count,  as  if  her  services  were  in  perpetual  requisition,  yet  I  was 
never  neglected,  or  even  long  uncared-for.  The  doctor  was  kind 
and  attentive ;  my  host  friendly  and  really  generous ;  his  sister 
subdued  her  acerbity  of  manner  when  in  my  room  ;  but  Thekla  was 
the  one  of  all  to  whom  I  owed  my  comforts,  if  not  my  life.  If  I 
could  do  anything  to  smooth  her  path  (and  a  little  money  goes  a 

feat  way  in  these  primitive  parts  of  Germany),  how  willingly  would 
give  it?  So  one  night  I  began — she  was  no  longer  needed  to 
watch  by  my  bedside,  but  she  was  arranging  my  room  before  leav- 
ing me  for  the  night— 

"  Thekla,"  said  I,  **  you  don't  belong  to  Heppenheim,  do  you?" 
She  looked  at  me,  and  reddened  a  little. 
"  No.     Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  cannot  help  wanting  to 
know  more  about  you.     I  must  needs  feel  interested  in  one  who 
has  been  by  my  side  through  my  illness  as  you  have.     Where  do 
your  friends  live  ?    Are  your  parents  alive  ? " 
AU  this  time  I  was  driving  at  the  letter. 

**  I  was  bom  at  Altenahr.  My  father  is  an  innkeeper  there. 
He  owns  the  *  Golden  Stag.*  My  mother  is  dead,  and  he  has  mar- 
ried again,  and  has  many  children." 

**  And  your  stepmother  is  unkind  to  you,"  said  I,  jumping  to  a 
conclusion. 

"  Who  said  so?"  asked  she,  with  a  shade  of  indignation  in  her 
tone.  "  She  is  a  right  good  woman,  and  makes  my  father  a  good  wife. " 
**  Then  why  are  you  here  living  so  far  from  home  ?" 
Now  the  look  came  back  to  her  face  which  I  had  seen  upon  it 
during  the  night  hours  when  I  had  watched  her  by  stealth ;  a  dim- 
ming of  the  grave  frankness  of  her  eyes,  a  light  quiver  at  the  comers 
of  her  mouth.     But  all  she  said  was,  "  It  was  better." 

Somehow,  I  persisted  with  the  wilfulness  of  an  invalid.  I  am 
half-ashamed  of  it  now. 

"But  why  better,  Thekla?     Waa  there "    How  should  I 

put  it  ?  I  stopped  a  little,  and  then  rushed  blindfold  at  my  object : 
**  Has  not  that  letter  which  you  read  so  often  something  to  do  with 
your  being  here  ? " 

She  fixed  me  with  her  serious  eyes  till  I  believe  I  reddened  far 
more  than  she ;  and  I  hastened  to  pour  out,  incoherently  enough, 
my  conviction  that  she  had  some  secret  care,  and  my  desire  to  help 
her  if  she  was  in  any  trouble. 

"  You  cannot  help  me,"  said  she,  a  little  softened  by  my  expla- 
nation, though  some  shade  of  resentment  at  having  been  thus  surrep- 
titiously watched  yet  lingered  in  her  manner.  **  It  is  an  old  story ; 
a  sorrow  gone  by,  past,  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  only  sometimes  I  am 
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foolish''— her  tones  were  softening  now—"  and  it  is  punishment 
enough  that  you  have  seen  my  folly.'' 

"  If  you  had  a  brother  here,  Thekla,  you  would  let  him  give  you 
his  syi apathy  if  he  could  not  give  you  his  help,  and  you  would  not 
blame  yourself  if  you  had  shown  him  your  sorrow,  should  you  ?  1 
tell  you  again,  let  me  be  as  a  brother  to  you." 

"In  the  first  place,  sir" — this  "sir" was  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  me  and  the  imaginary  brother — "  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  shown  even  a  brother  my  sorrow,  which  is  also  my 
reproach  and  my  disgrace."  These  were  strong  words,  and  I  sup- 
pose my  face  showed  that  I  attributed  to  them  a  still  stronger  mean- 
ing thaii  they  warranted ;  but  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense — for  she  went 
on  dropping  her  eyes  and  speaking  hiuriedly. 

"  My  shame  and  my  reproach  is  this :  I  have  loved  a  man  who 
has  not  loved  me  " — she  grasped  her  hands  together  till  the  fingers 
made  deep  white  dents  in  the  rosy  flesh — *  *  and  I  can't  make  out 
whether  he  ever  did,  or  whether  he  did  once  and  is  changed  now ; 
if  only  he  did  once  love  me,  I  could  forgive  myself." 

With  hasty,  trembling  hands  she  began  to  re-arrange  the  tisane 
and  medicines  for  the  night  on  the  little  table  at  my  bed-side.  But, 
having  got  thus  far,  I  was  determined  to  persevere. 

**  Thekla,"  said  I,  "tell  me  all  about  it,  as  you  would  to  your 
mother,  if  she  were  alive.  There  are  often  misunderstandings 
which,  never  set  to  rights,  make  the  misery  and  desolation  of  a 
life-time." 

She  did  not  speak  at  first.  Then  she  pulled  out  the  letter,  and 
said,  in  a  quiet,  hopeless  tone  of  voice  : 

"  You  can  read  German  writing  ?  Head  that,  and  see  if  I  have 
any  reason  for  misunderstanding." 

The  letter  was  signed  "  Franz  Weber,"  and  dated  from  some 
small  town  in  Switzerland — I  forget  what-— about  a  month  previous 
to  the  time  when  I  read  it.  It  began  with  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  some  money  which  had  evidently  been  requested  by  the  writer, 
and  for  which  the  thanks  were  almost  fulsome,  and  then,  by  the 
quietest  transition  in  the  world,  he  went  on  to  consult  her  as  to  the 
desirability  of  his  marrying  some  girl  in  the  place  from  which  he 
wrote,  saying  that  this  Anna  Somebody  was  only  eighteen,  and  very 
pretty,  and  her  father  a  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  and  adding,  with 
coarse  coxcombry,  his  belief  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  maiden 
herself.  He  wound  up  by  saying  that,  if  this  marriage  did  take  place, 
he  should  certainly  repay  the  various  sums  of  money  which  Thekla 
had  lent  him  at  different  times. 

I  was  some  time  in  making  out  all  this.  Thekla  held  the  candle 
for  me  to  read  it ;  held  it  patiently  and  steadily,  not  speaking  a  word 
till  I  had  folded  up  the  letter  again,  and  given  it  back  to  her.  Then 
our  eyes  met. 

"  There  is  no  misunderstanding  possible,  is  there,  sir  ?"  asked  she, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

**  No,"  I  replied ;  "  but  you  are  well  rid  of  such  a  fellow." 
She  shook  her  head  a  little.     "  It  shows  his  bad  side,  sir.     We 
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have  all  our  bad  sides.     You  must  not  judge  him  harshly ;  at  least , 
I  cannot.     But  then  we  were  brought  up  together." 

*'At  Altenahr?" 

'^  Yes ;  his  father  kept  the  other  inn,  and  our  parents,  instead  of 
being  rivals,  were  great  friends.  Franz  is  a  little  younger  than  I. 
and  was  a  delicate  child.  I  had  to  take  him  to  school,  and  I  used 
to  be  so  proud  of  it  and  of  my  charge.  Then  he  grew  strong,  and 
was  the  handsomest  lad  in  the  village.  Our  fathers  used  to  sit  and 
smoke  together,  and  talk  of  our  marriage,  and  Franz  must  have  heard 
as  much  as  I.  Whenever  he  was  in  trouble,  he  would  come  to  me 
for  what  advice  I  could  give  him,  and  he  danced  twice  as  often  with 
me  as  with  any  other  girl  at  all  the  dances,  and  always  brought  his 
nosegay  to  me.  Then  his  father  wished  him  to  travel,  and  learn  the 
ways  at  the  great  hotels  on  the  Rhine  before  he  settled  down  in 
Altenahr.  You  know  that  is  the  custom  in  Germany,  sir.  They  go 
from  town  to  town  as  journeymen,  learning  something  fresh  every- 
where, they  say." 

"  I  knew  that  was  done  in  trades,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  yes;  and  among  inn-keepers,  too,"  she  said.  "Most  of 
the  waiters  at  the  great  hotels  in  Frankfort,  and  Heidelberg,  and 
Mayence,  and  I  daresay  at  all  the  other  places,  are  the  sons  of  inn- 
keepers in  small  towns,  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  learn  new  ways, 
and  perhaps  to  pick  up  a  little  English  and  French ;  otherwise,  they 
say,  they  should  never  get  on.  Franz  went  off  from  Altenahr  on 
his  joumeyings  four  years  ago  next  May-day,  and  before  he  went, 
he  brought  me  back  a  ring  from  Bonn,  where  he  bought  hia  new 
clothes.  I  don't  wear  it  now ;  but  I  have  got  it  upstairs,  and  it 
comforts  me  to  see  something  that  shows  me  it  was  not  all  my  silly 
fancy.  I  suppose  he  fell  amon/^  bad  people,  for  he  soon  began  to 
play  for  money — and  then  he  lost  more  than  he  could  always  pay ; 
and  sometimes  I  could  help  him  a  little,  for  we  wrote  to  each  other 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  knew  each  other's  addresses ;  for  the  little 
ones  grew  around  my  father's  hearth,  and  I  thought  that  I,  too, 
would  go  forth  into  the  world  and  earn  my  own  living,  so  that — 
well,  I  will  tell  the  truth — I  thought  that  by  going  into  service,  I 
could  lay  by  enough  for  buying  a  hsjidsome  stock  of  household  linen, 
and  plenty  of  pans  and  kettles  against — against  what  will  never  come 
to  pass  now." 

**  Do  the  German  women  buy  the  pots  and  kettles,  as  you  call 
them,  when  they  are  married  ? "  asked  I,  awkwardly,  laying  hold 
of  a  trivial  question  to  conceal  the  indignant  sympathy  with  her 
wrongs  which  I  did  not  like  to  express. 

"  Oh,  yes;  the  bride  furnishes  all  that  is  wanted  in  the  kitchen, 
and  all  the  store  of  house-linen.  If  my  mother  had  lived,  it  would 
have  been  laid  by  for  me,  as  she  could  have  afforded  tiO  buy  it,  but 
my  stepmother  will  have  hard  enough  work  to  provide  for  her  own 
four  little  girls.  However,"  she  continued,  brightening  up,  "I 
can  help  her,  for  now  I  shall  never  marry ;  and  my  master  here 
is  just  and  liberal,  and  pays  me  sixty  florins  a  year,  which  is  high 
wages."  (Sixty  florins  are  about  five  pounds  sterling.)  "  And  now, 
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good-night,  sir.  This  cup  to  the  left  holds  the  tisane,  that  to  th« 
right  the  acorn-tea."  She  shaded  the  candle,  and  was  leaving  the 
room.     I  raised  myself  cm  my  elfoow,  and  called  her  back. 

**  Don't  go  on  thinking  about  this  man,"  said  I.  **  He  was  not 
good  enough  for  you.    You  are  much  better  unmarried." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  she  answered  gravely.  **  But  you  cannot  do  him 
justice  ;  you  do  not  know  him." 

A  few  minutes  after,  I  heard  her  soft  and  cautious  return  ;  she 
had  taken  her  shoes  off,  and  came  in  her  stockinged  feet  up  to  my 
bedside,  shading  the  light  with  her  hand.  When  she  saw  that  my 
eyes  were  open,  she  laid  down  two  letters  on  the  table,  close  by  my 
night-lamp. 

'^  Perhaps,  some  time,  sir,  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  read/ 
these  letters;  you  would  then  see  how  noble  and  clever  Franz  reallW 
is.     It  is  I  who  ought  to  be  blamed,  not  he."  ( 

No  more  was  said  that  night. 

Some  time  the  next  morning  I  read  the  letters.  They  were  filled 
with  vague,  inflated,  sentimental  descriptions  of  his  inner  life  and 
feelings  ;  entirely  egotistical,  and  intermixed  with  quotations  from 
second-rate  philosophers  and  poets.  There  was,  it  must  be  said, 
nothing  in  them  offensive  to  good  principle  or  good  feeling,  however 
much  they  might  be  opposed  to  good  taste.  I  was  to  go  into  the 
next  room  that  afternoon  for  tifie  first  time  of  leaving  my  sick 
chamber.  All  morning  I  lay  and  ruminated.  From  time  to  time  I 
thought  of  Thekla  and  Franz  Weber.  She  was  the  strong,  good, 
helpful  character,  he  the  weak  and  vain  ;  how  strange  it  seemed 
that  she  should  have  cared  for  one  so  dissimilar;  and  then  I  remem- 
bered the  various  happy  marriages  when  bo  an  outsider  it  seemed  as 
if  one  was  so  inferior  to  the  other  that  their  union  would  have  ap- 
peared a  subject  for  despair  if  it  had  been  looked  at  prospectively. 
My  host  came  in,  in  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  bringing  a 
great  flowered  dressing-gown,  lined  with  flannel,  and  the  em- 
broidered smoking-cap  which  he  evidently  considered  as  belonging 
to  this  Indian-looking  robe.  They  had  been  his  father'^,  he  told  me, 
and  as  he  helped  me  to  dress  he  went  on  with  his  communications 
on  small  family  matters.  His  inn  was  flourishing  ;  the  numbers  in- 
creased every  year  of  those  who  came  to  see  the  church  at  Heppen- 
heim — ^the  church  which  was  the  pride  of  the  place,  but  which  I  had 
never  yet  seen.  It  was  built  by  the  great  Kaiser  Karl.  And  there 
was  the  Castle  of  Starkenburg,  too,  which  the  Abbots  of  Lorsch 
had  often  defended,  stalwart  churchmen  as  thoy  were,  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  emperors.  And  Melibocus  was  not  beyond 
a  walk  either.  In  fact,  it  was  the  work  of  one  person  to  superintend 
the  inn  alone;  but  he  had  his  farm  and  his  vineyards  beyond,  which 
of  themselves  gave  him  enough  to  do.  And  his  sister  was  oppressed 
with  the  perpetual  calls  made  upon  her  patience  and  her  nerves  in 
an  inn  ;  and  would  rather  go  back  and  live  at  Worms.  And  his 
children  wanted  so  much  looking  after.  By  the  time  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  condition  for  requiring  my  full  sympathy,  I  had  finished 
my  slow  toilette,  and  I  had  to  interrupt  his  confidences,  and  accept 
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the  help  of  his  good  strong  arm  to  lead  me  into  the  great  eating- 
room  out  of  which  my  chamber  opened.    I  had  a  dreamy  recollec- 
tion of  the  vast  apartment.      But  how  pleasantly  it  was  changed  ! 
There  was  the  bare  half  of  the  room,  it  is  true,  looking  as  it  had 
done  on  that  first  afternoon,  sunless  and  cheerless,  with  the  long, 
unoccupied  table,  and  the  necessary  chairs  for  the  possible  visitors ; 
but  round  the  windows  that  opened  on  the  garden  a  part  of  the  room 
was  enclosed  by  the  household  clothes'-horses  hung  with  great  pieces 
of  the  blue  homespun  cloth  of  which  the  dress  of  the  Black  Forest 
peasant  is  made.      This  shut-in  space  was  warmed  by  the  lighted 
stove,  as  well  as  by  the  lowering  rays  of  the  October  sun.     There 
was  a  little  round  walnut  table  with  some  flowers  upon  it,  and  a 
great  cushioned  arm-chair  placed  so  as  to  look  out  upon  the  garden 
and  the  hills  beyond.     I  felt  sure  that  this  was  all  Thekla's  arrange- 
ment ;  I  had  rather  wondered  that  I  had  seen  so  little  of  her  this 
day.     She  had  come  once  or  twice  on  necessary  errands  into  my 
room  in  the  morning,  but  had  appeared  to  be  in  great  haste,  and 
had  avoided  meeting  my  eye.  Even  when  I  had  returned  the  letters, 
which  she  had  entrusted  to  me  with  so  evident  a  purpose  of  placing 
the  writer  in  my  good  opinion,  she  had  never  inquired  as  to  how  far 
they  had  answered  her  design  ;  she  had  merely  taken  them  with 
some  low  word  of  thanks,  and  put  them  hurriedly  into  her  pocket. 
I  suppose  she  shrank  from  remembering  how  fully  she  had  given  me 
her  confidence  the  night  before,  now  that  daylight  and  actual  life 
pressed  close  around  her.  Besides,  there  surely  never  was  anyone  in 
such  constant  request  as  Thekla.      I  did  not  like  this  estrangement, 
though  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  my  improved  health,  which 
would  daily  make  me  less  and  less  require  services  which  seemed  so 
urgently  claimed  by  others.  And,  moreover,  after  my  host  left  me 
— I  fear  I  had  cut  him  a  little  short  in  the  recapitulation  of  his 
domestic  difficulties,  but  he  was  too  thorough  and  good-hearted  a 
man  to  bear  malice — I  wanted  to  be  amused  or  interested.     So  I 
rang  my  little  hand-bell,  hoping  that  Thekla  would  answer  it,  when 
I  could  have  fallen  into  conversation  with  her,  without  specifying 
any  decided  want.    Instead  of  Thekla  the  Fratilein  came,  and  I  had 
to  invent  a  wish,  for  I  could  not  act  as  a  baby,  and  say  that  I  wanted 
my  nurse.     However,  the  Fratilein  was  better  than  no  one,  so  I 
asked  her  if  I  could  have  some  grapes,  which  had  been  provided  for 
me  on  every  day  but  this,  and  which  were  especially  grateful  to  my 
feverish  palate.     She  was  a  good,  kind  woman,  although,  perhaps, 
her  temper  was  not  the  best  in  the  world  ;  and  she  expressed  the 
sincerest  regret  as  she  told  me  that  there  were  no  more  in  the  house. 
Like  an  invalid  I  fretted  at  my  wish  not  being  granted,  and  spoke  out. 

"  But  Thekla  told  me  the  vintage  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  j 
and  you  have  a  vineyard  close  4)eyond  the  garden,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  out  there,  have  you  not  i " 

"  Yes  ;  and  grapes  for  the  gathering.  But  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man does  not  know  our  laws.  Until  the  vintage  (the  day  of  be- 
ginning the  vintage  is  fixed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and  advertised  in 
the  public  papers)— until  the  vintage,  all  owners  of  vineyards  may 
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only  go  on  two  appointed  days  in  every  week  to  gather  their  grapes; 
on  those  two  days  (Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  this  year)  they  must  gather 
enough  for  the  wants  of  their  families  ;  and  if  they  do  not  reckon 
rightly,  and  gather  short  measure,  why  they  have  to  go  without. 
And  these  two  last  days  the  '  Half -Moon '  has  been  besieged  with 
visitors,  all  of  whom  have  asked  for  grapes.  But  to-morrow  the  gentle- 
man can  have  as  many  as  he  will;  it  is  the  day  for  gathering  them.'' 

"  What  a  strange  kind  of  paternal  law,"  I  grumbled  out.  **  ^'Vliy 
is  it  so  ordained  ?  Is  it  to  secure  the  owners  against  pilfering  from 
their  unf  enced  vineyards  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,'*  she  replied.  "  Country  people  in 
these  villages  have  strange  customs  in  many  ways,  as  I  daresay  the 
English  gentleman  has  perceived.  If  he  would  come  to  Worms  he 
would  see  a  different  kind  of  life." 

**  But  not  a  view  like  this,"  I  replied,  caught  by  a  sudden  change 
of  light — some  cloud  passing  away  from  the  sun,  or  something. 
Bight  outside  of  the  windows  was,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  the  garden. 
Tiiined  plum-trees  with  golden  leaves,  great  bushes  of  purple, 
Michaelmas  daisy,  late-flowering  roses,  apple-trees,  partly  stripped 
of  their  rosy  fruit,  but  still  with  enough  left  on  their  boughs  to  re- 
quire the  props  set  to  support  the  luxuriant  burden  ;  to  the  left  an 
arbour  covered  ovet  with  honeysuckle  and  other  sweet-smelling 
creepers— all  bounded  by  a  low  grey  stone  wall  which  opened  out 
upon  the  steep  vineyard  that  stretched  up  the  hill  beyond,  one  hill 
of  a  series  rising  higher  and  higher  into  the  purple  distance.  ' '  Why 
is  there  a  rope  with  a  bunch  of  straw  tied  in  it  stretched  across  the 
opening  of  the  garden  into  the  vineyard  ? "  I  inquired,  as  my  eye 
suddemy  caught  upon  the  object. 

**  It  is  the  country  way  of  showing  that  no  one  must  pass  along 
that  path.  To-morrow  the  gentleman  will  see  it  removed  ;  and  then 
he  shall  have  the  grapes.  Now  I  will  go  and  prepare  his  coffee. " 
With  a  curtsey,  after  the  fashion  of  Worms  gentUity,  she  withdrew. 
But  an  under-servant  brought  me  my  coffee  ;  and  with  her  I  could 
not  exchange  a  word:  she  spoke  in  such  an  execrable  patois.  I  went 
to  bed  early,  weary,  and  depressed.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
immediately,  for  I  never  heard  any  one  come  to  arrange  my  bed-side 
table  ;  yet  in  the  morning  I  found  that  every  usual  want  or  wish  of 
mine  liad  been  aUended  to. 

I  was  wakened  by  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  a  pretty  piping  child's 
voice  asking,  in  broken  German,  to  come  in.  On  giving  the  usual 
permission,  Thekla  entered,  carrying  a  great  lovely  boy  of  two  years 
old,  or  thereabouts,  who  had  only  his  Httle  night-shirt  on,  and  was 
all  flushed  with  sleep.  He  held  tight  in  his  hands  a  great  cluster  of 
muscatel  and  noble  grapes.  He  seemed  like  a  little  Bacchus,  as  she 
carried  him  towards  me  with  an  expression  of  pretty  loving  pride 
upon  her  face  as  she  looked  at  him.  But  when  he  came  close  to  me — 
the  grim,  wasted,  iinshom — he  turned  quick  away,  and  hid  his  face  in 
her  neck,  still  grasping  tight  his  bunch  of  grapes.  She  spoke  to  him 
rapidly  and  softly,  coaxing  him,  as  I  could  tell  full  well,  although  I 
could  not  follow  her  words  ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  little  f eUow 
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obeyed  her,  and  turned  and  stretched  himself  almost  to  OTeibalaacing 
out  of  her  arms,  and  half-dropped  the  fruit  on  the  bed  by  me. 
Then  he  clutched  at  her  again,  burying  his  face  in  her  kerchief,  and 
fastening  his  little  fists  in  her  luxuriant  hair. 

"  It  is  my  master's  only  boy,"  said  she,  disentangling  his  fingers 
urith  quiet  patience,  only  to  have  them  grasp  her  braids  afresh. 
"  He  is  my  little  Max,  my  heart's  delight,  only  hemui>t  not  pull  so 
hard.  Say  his  *  to-meet-again,'  and  kiss  his  hand  lovingly,  and  we 
will  go."  The  promise  of  a  speedy  departure  from  my  dusky  room 
proved  irresistible  ;  he  babbled  out  his  Auf wiedersehen,  and  kissing 
his  chubby  hand,  he  was  borne  away  joyful  and  chattering  f€ist  in 
his  infantile  half-language.  I  did  not  see  Thekla  again  until  late 
afternoon,  when  she  brought  me  in  my  coffee.  She  was  not  like  the 
same  creature  as  the  blooming,  cheerful  maiden  whom  I  had  seen  in 
the  morning  ;  she  looked  wan  and  careworn,  older  by  several  years. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Thekla  ?  "  said  I,  with  true  anxiety  as  to 
what  might  have  befallen  my  good,  faithful  nurse. 

She  looked  round  before  answering.  "  I  have  seen  him,''  she 
said.  ^^  He  has  been  here,  and  the  Firaulein  has  been  so  angry  ! 
She  says  she  will  tell  my  master.  Oh,  it  has  been  such  a  day  ! " 
The  poor  young  woman,  who  was  usually  so  composed  and  self- 
restrained,  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears  ;  but  by  a  strong 
effort  she  checked  herself,  and  tried  to  busy  herself  with  rearranging 
the  white  china  cup,  so  as  to  place  it  more  conveniently  to  my  hand. 

"  Come,  Thekla,"  said  I,  **tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have  heard 
loud  voices  talking,  and  I  fancied  something  had  put  the  Fraulein 
out ;  and  Lottchen  looked  flurried  when  she  brought  me  my  dinner. 
Is  Franz  here  ^    How  has  he  found  you  out  ? " 

"  He  is  here.  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  he  ;  but  four  years  makes 
such  a  difference  in  a  man  ;  his  whole  look  and  manner  seemed  so 
strange  to  me  ;  but  he  knew  me  at  once,  and  called  me  all  the  old 
names  which  we  used  to  call  each  other  when  we  were  children  ; 
and  he  must  needs  tell  me  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  had  not 
married  that  Swiss  Anna.  He  said  he  had  never  loved  her  ;  and 
that  now  he  was  going  home  to  settle,  and  he  hoped  that  I  would 
come  too,  and "    There  she  stopped  short. 

'^  And  marry  him,  and  live  at  the  inn  at  Altenahr,"  said  I,  smiling 
to  reassure  her,  though  I  felt  rather  disappointed  about  the  whole 
affair. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  Old  Weber,  his  father,  is  dead  ;  he  died 
in  debt,  and  Franz  will  have  no  money.  And  he  was  always  on© 
that  needed  money.  Some  are,  you  know  ;  and  while  I  was  think- 
mg,  and  he  was  standing  near  me,  the  Fraulein  came  in ;  and — and — 
I  don't  wonder — ^for  poor  Franz  is  not  a  pleasant-looking  man  now- 
adays— she  was  very  angry,  and  called  me  a  bold,  bad  girl,  and  said 
she  could  have  no  such  goings  on  at  the  '  Halbmond,'  but  would 
tell  my  master  when  he  came  home  from  the  forest." 

**  But  you  could  have  told  her  that  you  were  old  friends. "  I  hesi- 
tated before  saying  the  word  lovers,  but,  after  a  pause,  out  it  came. 

"Franz  might  have  said  so,"  she  replied,  a  little  stifliy.     "I 
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ooold  not ;  but  he  went  off  as  soon  as  she  bade  him.  He  went  to 
the  *  Adler '  over  the  way,  only  saying  he  would  come  for  my  answer 
to-morrow  morning.  I  think  it  was  he  that  should  have  told  her 
what  we  were — neighbours'  children  and  early  friends — not  have  left 
it  all  to  me.  Oh,"  said  she,  clasping  her  hands  tight  together,  ''  she 
wiU  make  such  a  story  of  it  to  my  master." 

**  Never  mind,"  said  I,  **  tell  the  master  I  want  to  see  him,  as  soon 
as  he  comes  in  from  the  forest,  and  trust  me  to  set  him  right  before 
the  Fraulein  has  the  chance  to  set  him  wrong." 

She  looked  up  at  me  gratefully,  and  went  away  without  any  more 
words.  Presently,  the  fine  burly  figure  of  my  host  stood  at  the  open- 
ing to  my  enclosed  sitting-room.  He  was  there,  three-cornered  hat 
in  hand,  looking  tired  and  heated  as  a  man  does  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  but  as  kindly  and  genial  as  ever,  which  is  not  what  evety  man 
is  who  is  called  to  business  after  such  a  day,  before  he  has  had  the 
necessary  food  and  rest. 

I  had  been  reflecting  a  good  deal  on  Thekla's  story ;  I  could  not 
qtiite  interpret  her  manner  to-day  to  my  full  satisfaction  ;  but  yet 
the  love  which  had  grown  with  her  growth,  must  assuredly  have 
been  called  forth  by  her  lover's  sudden  re-appearance  ;  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  give  him  some  credit  for  having  broken  off  an  engagement 
to  Swiss  Anna,  which  had  promised  so  many  worldly  advantages  ; 
and,  again,  I  had  considered  that  if  he  was  a  little  weak  and  senti- 
mental, it  was  Thekla  who  would  marry  him  by  her  own  free  will, 
and  perhaps  she  had  sense  and  quiet  resolution  enough  for  both. 
So  I  gave  the  heads  of  the  little  history  I  have  told  you  to  my  good 
friend  .and  host,  adding  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  man's  opinion 
of  this  man ;  but  that  if  he  were  not  an  absolute  good-for-nothing, 
and  if  Thekla  still  loved  him,  as  I  believed,  I  would  try  and  advance 
them  the  requisite  money  towards  establishing  themselves  in  the 
hereditary  inn  at  Altenahr. 

Such  was  the  romantic  ending  to  Thekla's  sorrows  I  had  been 
planning  and  brooding  over  for  the  last  hour.  As  I  narrated  my 
tale,  and  hinted  at  the  possible  happy  conclusion  that  might  be  in 
store,  my  host's  face  changed.  The  ruddy  colour  faded,  and  his 
look  became  almost  stem — certainly  very  grave  in  expression.  It 
was  so  unsympathetic,  that  I  instinctively  cut  my  words  short.  When 
I  had  done,  he  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  '^  You  would  wish  me 
to  learn  all  I  can  respecting  this  stranger  now  at  the  '  Adler/  and 
give  you  the  impression  I  receive  of  the  fellow." 

''  Exactly  so,"  said  I.  ^'  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  him  for 
Thekla's  sake." 

"  For  Thekla's  sake  I  will  do  it,"  he  gravely  repeated. 

''  And  come  to  me  to-night,  even  if  I  am  gone  to  bed  ?  ** 

"  Not  so,"  he  replied.  *'  Tou  must  give  me  all  the  time  yon 
can  in  a  matter  like  this." 

'*  But  he  will  come  for  Thekla's  answer  in  the  morning." 

"  Before  he  comes  you  shall  know  all  I  can  learn." 

I  was  resting  during  the  fatigues  of  dressing  the  next  day,  when 
Vfij  host  tapped  at  my  door.     He  looked  graver  and  sterner  than  I 
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had  ever  seen  him  do  before.     He  sat  down  ahnost  before  I  had 
begged  him  to  do  so. 

**  He  is  not  worthy  of  her,"  he  said.  "  He  drinks  brandy  right 
hard  ;  he  boasts  of  his  success  at  play,  and  " — here  he  set  his  teeth 
hard — "  he  boas'ts  of  the  women  who  have  loved  him.  In  a  village 
like  this,  sir,  there  are  always  those  who  spend  their  evenings  in 
the  gardens  of  the  inns  ;  and  this  man,  after  he  had  drank  his  fill, 
made  no  secrets.  It  needed  no  spying  to  find  out  what  he  was, 
else  I  should  not  have  been  the  one  to  do  it." 

**  Thekla  must  be  told  of  this,"  said  I.  "  She  is  not  the  woman 
to  love  any  one  whom  she  cannot  respect." 

Herr  MUller  laughed  a  low,  bitter  laugh,  quite  unlike  himself. 
Then  he  replied; 

**As  for  that  matter,  sir,  you  are  young;  you  have  had  no 
great  experience  of  women.  From  what  my  sister  tells  me  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  Thekla*s  feeling  towards  him.  She  foiuid 
r^  them  standing  together  by  the  window — ^his  arm  round  Thekla's 
waist,  and  whispering  in  her  ear  ;  and,  to  do  the  maiden  justice, 
she  is  not  the  one  to  suffer  such  famiUarities  from  every  one. 
No,"  continued  he,  still  in  the  same  contemptuous  tone,  * '  you'll 
find  she  will  make  excuses  for  his  faults  and  vices  ;  or  else,  which 
is  perhaps  more  likely,  she  will  not  believe  your  story,  though  I 
who  tell  it  you  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  word  I  say."  He 
turned  short  away  and  left  the  room.  Presently  I  saw  his  stalwart 
figure  in  the  hill-side  vineyard,  before  my  windows,  scaling  the 
steep  ascent  with  long,  regular  steps,  going  to  the  forest  beyond. 
I  was  otherwise  occupied  than  in  watching  his  progress  during  the 
next  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re-entered  my  room,  looking 
heated  and  slightly  tired,  as  if  he  had  been  walking  fast  or  labouring 
hard  ;  but  with  the  cloud  off  his  brows,  and  the  kindly  light  shining 
once  again  out  of  his  honest  eyes. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  began,  "for  troubling  you  afresh. 
I  believe  I  was  possessed  by  the  devil  this  morning.  I  have  been 
thinking  it  over.  One  has,  perhaps,  no  right  to  rule  for  anothei 
person's  happiness.  To  have  such  a" — ^here  the  honest  fello\\ 
choked  a  little — **  such  a  woman'  as  Thekla  to  love  him  ought  to 
raise  any  man.  Besides,  I  am  no  judge  for  him  or  for  her.  I 
have  found  out  this  morning  that  I  love  her  myself ;  and  so  the 
end  of  it  is,  that  if  you,  sir,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  interest  yourself 
in  the  matter,  and  if  you  think  it  is  really  her  heart's  desire  to 
marry  this  man — which  ought  to  be  his  salvation  both  for  earth  and 
heaven — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  halves  with  you  in  any  place 
for  setting  them  up  in  the  inn  at  Altenahr  ;  only  allow  me  to  see 
that  whatever  money  we  advance  is  well  and  legally  tied  up,  so 
that  it  is  secured  to  her.  And  be  so  kind  as  to  take  no  notice  of 
what  I  have  said  about  my  having  found  out  that  1  have  loved  her. 
I  named  it  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  my  hard  words  this  morning, 
and  as  a  reason  why  I  was  not  a  fit  judge  of  what  was  best,"  He 
had  hurried  on  so  that  I  could  not  have  stopped  his  eager  speaking 
even  had  I  wished  to  do  so ;  but  I  was  too  much  interested  in 
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the  revelation  of  what  was  passing  in  his  brave  tender  heart  to 
desire  to  stop  him.  Now,  however,  his  rapid  words  tripped  each 
other  up,  and  his  speech  ended  in  an  unconscious  sigh. 

"  But,"  I  said,  **  since  you  were  here  Thekla  has  come  to  me,  and 
we  have  had  a  long  talk.  She  speaks  now  as  openly  to  me  as  she 
would  if  I  were  her  brother  ;  with  sensible  frankness,  where  frankness 
is  wise — with  modest  reticence,  where  confidence  would  be  unbe- 
coming. She  came  to  ask  me  if  I  thought  it  her  duty  to  marry 
this  fellow,  whose  very  appearance,  changed  for  the  worse,  as  shei 
says  it  is,  since  she  last  saw  him  four  years  ago,  seemed  to  have  re- 
pelled her." 

"  She  could  let  him  put  liis  arm  round  her  waist  yesterday," 
vaid  Herr  Mtiller,  with  a  return  of  his  morning's  surliness. 

**  And  she  would  marry  him  now  if  she  could  believe  it  to  be 
her  duty.  For  some  reason  of  his  own,  this  Franz  Weber  has 
tried  to  work  upon  this  feeling  of  hers.  He  said  it  would  be  the 
saving  of  him." 

"  As  if  a  man  had  not  strength  enough  in  him — a  man  who  is 
good  for  aught — to  save  himsell,  but  needed  a  woman  to  pull  him 
through  life. " 

"Nay,"  I  replied,  hardly  able  to  keep  from  smiling,  "you 
yourself  said,  not  five  minutes  ago,  that  her  marrying  him  might 
be  his  salvation  both  for  earth  and  heaven." 

"  That  was  when  I  thought  she  loved  the  fellow,"  he  answered 
quick.     "  Now but  what  did  you  say  to  her,  sir  ? " 

"I  told  her,  what  I  believe  fco  be  as  true  as  gospel,  that  as  she 
owned  she  did  not  love  him  any  longer,  now  his  real  self  had  come  to 
displace  his  remembrance,  that  she  would  be  sinning  in  marrying  him 
— doing  evil  that  possible  good  might  come.  I  was  clear  myself  on 
this  point,  though  I  should  have  been  perplexed  how  to  advise  if 
her  love  had  still  continued." 

**  And  what  answer  did  she  make  ? " 

"  She  went  over  the  history  of  their  lives.  She  was  pleading 
against  her  wishes  to  satisfy  her  conscience.  She  said  that  all 
along  through  their  childhood  she  had  been  his  strength;  that 
while  under  her  personal  influence  he  had  been  negatively  good ; 
away  from  her,  he  had  fallen  into  mischief " 

**  Not  to  say  vice,"  pat  in  Herr  MtQler. 

"And  now  he  came  to  her  penitent,  in  sorrow,  desirous  of 
amendment,  asking  her  for  the  love  she  seems  to  have  considered 
as  tacitly  phghted  to  him  in  years  gone  by " 

"  And  which  he  has  slighted  and  insisted.  I  hope  you  told  her 
of  his  words  and  conduct  last  night  in  the  '  Adler '  gardens  ?  '* 

"  No  ;  I  kept  myself  to  the  general  principle,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  # 
a  true  one.    I  repeated  it  in  different  forms ;  for  the  idea  of  the  duty  I 
of  self-sacrifice  had  taken  strong  possession  of  her  fancy.    Perhaps,  ^ 
if  I  had  failed  in  setting  her  notion  of  her  duty  in  the  right  aspect, 
I  might  have  had  recourse  to  the  statement  of  facts,  which  would 
have  pained  her  severely,  but  would  have  proved  to  her  how  little  his 
words  of  penitence  and  promises  of  amendment  were  to  be  trusted  to." 
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"  And  it  ended  ? " 

"  Ended  by  her  being  quite  convinced  that  she  would  be  doiiig 
wrong  instead  of  right  if  she  married  a  man  whom  she  had  entirely 
ceased  to  love,  and  that  no  real  good  could  come  from  a  course  of 
aotion  based  on  wrong-doing." 

**  That  is  right  and  true,"  he  replied,  his  face  broadening  into 
hax^piness  again. 

"  But  she  says  she  must  leave  your  service,  and  go  elsewhere." 

"  Leave  my  service  she  shall ;  go  elsewhere  she  shall  not." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  may  have  the  power  of  inducing  her  to 
do  ;  but  she  seems  to  me  very  resolute." 

*  *  Why  ? "  said  he,  firing  round  at  me,  as  if  I  had  made  her  resolute. 

"  She  says  your  sister  spoke  to  her  before  the  maids  of  the  house- 
hold, and  before  some  of  the  townspeople,  in  a  way  that  she  could 
not  stand  ;  and  that  you  yourself,  by  your  manner  to  her  last  night, 
showed  how  she  had  lost  your 'respect.  She  added,  with  her  face  of 
pure  maidenlv  truth,  that  he  had  come  into  such  close  contact  with 
her  only  the  mstant  before  your  sister  had  entered  the  room." 

"  With  your  leave,  sir,"  said  Herr  Miiller,  turning  towards  the 
door,  ^'  I  wiU  go  and  set  all  that  right  at  once." 

It  was  easier  said  than  done.  When  I  next  saw  Thekla,  her 
eyes  were  swollen  up  with  crying,  but  she  was  silent,  almost  defiant 
towards  me.  A  look  of  resolute  determination  had  settled  down 
upon  her  face.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  parts  of  my  conversation 
with  Herr  Miiller  had  been  injudiciously  quoted  by  him  in  the  talk 
he  had  had  with  her.  I  thought  I  would  leave  her  to  herself,  and 
wait  till  she  unburdened  herseK  of  the  feelings  of  unjust  reseniment 
towards  me.  But  it  was  days  before  she  spoke  to  me  with  anything 
like  her  former  frankness.  1  had  heard  all  about  it  from  my  host 
long  before. 

He  had  gone  to  her  straight  on  leaving  me  ;  and  like  a  foolish, 
impetuous  lover,  had  spoken  out  his  mind  and  his  wishes  to  her  in 
the  presence  of  his  sister,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  heard 
no  explanation  of  the  conduct  which  had  given  her  propriety  so 
great  a  shock  the  day  before.  Herr  Miiller  thought  to  re-instate 
Thekla  in  his  sister's  good  opinion  by  giving  her  in  the  Fraulein's 
very  presence  the  highest  possible  mark  of  his  own  love  and  esteem. 
And  there  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  Fraulein  was  deeply  engaged 
in  the  hot  work  of  making  some  delicate  preserve  on  the  stove,  and 
ordering  Thekla  about  with  short,  sharp  displeasure  in  her  tone^, 
the  master  had  come  in,  and  possessing  hunseK  of  the  maiden's 
hand,  had,  to  her  infinite  surprise— to  his  sister's  infinite  indigna- 
tion— made  her  the  offer  of  his  heart,  his  wealth,  his  life ;  had  begged 
of  her  to  marry  him.  I  could  gather  from  his  account  that  she  had 
been  in  a  state  of  trembling  discomfiture  at  first ;  she  had  not 
spoken,  but  had  twisted  her  hand  out  of  his,  and  had  covered  her 
face  with  her  apron.  And  then  the  Fraulein  had  burst  forth — 
"accursed  words,"  he  called  her  speech.  Thekla  uncovered  her 
face  to  listen — to  listen  to  the  end — to  listen  t( »  the  passionate  re- 
crimination between  the  brc  ther  and  the  sister.   And  then  she  went 
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up  close  up  to  the  angry  Fraulein,  and  had  said,  quite  quietly,  but 
with  a  manner  of  final  determination  which  had  evidently  simk  deep 
into  her  suitor's  heart,  and  depressed  him  into  hopelessness,  that 
the  Fraulein  had  no  need  to  disturb  herself  ;  that  on  this  very  day 
she  had  been  thinking  of  marrying  another  man,  and  that  her  heart 
was  not  like  a  room  to  let,  into  which  as  one  tenant  went  out  another 
might  enter.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  the  master's  goodness.  He 
had  always  treated  her  well  from  the  time  when  she  had  entered 
the  house  as  his  servant.  And  she  should  be  sorry  to  leave  him  ; 
sorry  to  leave  the  children,  very  sorry  to  leave  little  Max  :  yes,  she 
should  even  be  sorry  to  leave  the  Fraulein,  who  was  a  good  woman, 
only  a  little  too  apt  to  be  hard  on  other  women.  But  she  had 
abeady  been  that  very  day  and  deposited  her  warning  at  the  police 
office ;  the  busy  time  would  be  soon  over,  and  she  should  be  glad 
to  leave  their  service  on  All  Saints'  Day.  Then  (he  thought)  she 
had  felt  inclined  to  cry,  for  she  suddenly  braced  herself  up,  and 
said,  yes,  she  should  be  very  glad  ;  for  somehow,  though  they  had 
been  Jdnd  to  her,  she  had  been  very  unhappy  at  Heppenheim  ;  and 
she  would  go  back  to  her  home  for  a  time,  and  see  her  old  father 
and  kind  step-mother,  and  her  nursling  half-sister  Ida,  and  be  among 
her  own  people  again. 

I  could  see  it  was  this  last  part  that  most  of  all  rankled  in 
Herr  Miiller's  mind.  In  all  probability  Franz  Weber  was  making 
his  way  back  to  Heppenheim  too ;  and  the  bad  suspicion  would  keep 
welling  up  that  some  lingering  feeling  for  her  old  lover  and  dis- 
graced playmate  was  making  her  so  resolute  to  leave  and  return 
to  Altenahr. 

For  some  days  after  this  I  was  the  confidant  of  the  whole  house- 
hold, excepting  Thekla.  She,  poor  creature,  looked  miserable 
enough  ;  but  the  hardy,  defiant  expression  was  always  on  her  face. 
Lottdien  spoke  out  freely  enough  ;  the  place  would  not  be  worth 
having  if  Thekla  left  it ;  it  was  she  who  had  the  head  for  every- 
thing, the  patience  for  everything ;  who  stood  between  all  the 
under-servants  and  the  FraiQein's  tempers.  As  for  the  children, 
poor  motherless  children  !  Lottchen  was  sure  that  the  master  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing  when  he  allowed  his  sister  to  turn 
Thekla  away — and  all  for  what  ?  for  having  a  lover,  as  every  girl 
had  who  could  get  one.  \Vhy,  the  little  boy  Max  slept  in  the  room 
which  Lottchen  shared  with  Thekla ;  and  she  heard  him  in  the 
night  as  quickly  as  if  she  was  his  mother ;  when  she  had  been  sitting 
up  with  me,  when  I  was  so  ill,  Lottchen  had  had  to  attend  to  him  ; 
and  it  was  weary  work  after  a  hard  day  to  have  to  get  up  and 
soothe  a  teething  child  ;  she  knew  she  had  been  cross  enough  some- 
times ;  but  Thekla  was  always  good  and  gentle  with  him,  however 
tired  he  was.  And  as  Lottchen  left  the  room  I  could  hear  her  re- 
peating that  she  thought  she  should  leave  when  Thekla  went,  for 
that  her  place  would  not  be  worth  having. 

Even  the  Fraulein  had  her  word  of  regret — ^regret  mingled  with 
self -justification.  She  thought  she  had  been  quite  riffht  in  speaking 
to  Thekla  for  allowing  such  familiarities ;  how  was  f&d  to  know  that 
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the  man  was  an  old  friend  and  pla3rmate  ?  He  looked  like  a  riorht 
profligate  good-for-nothing.  And  to  have  a  servant  take  np  her 
scolding  as  an  unpardonable  offence,  and  persist  in  qiiitting  her 
place,  just  when  she  had  learnt  all  her  work,  and  was  so  useful  in 
the  household — so  useful  that  the  Fraulein  could  never  put  up  with 
any  fresh,  stupid  house-maiden ;  but,  sooner  than  take  the  trouble  of 
teaching  the  new  servant  where  everything  was,  and  how  to  give 
out  the  stores  if  she  was  busy,  she  woxdd  go  back  to  Worms.  For, 
after  all,  housekeeping  for  a  brother  was  thankless  work  ;  there  was 
no  satisfying  men  ;  and  Heppenheim  was  but  a  poor  ignorant  village 
compared  to  Worms. 

She  must  have  spoken  to  her  brother  about  her  intention  of 
leaving  him,  and  returning  to  her  former  home  ;  indeed  a  feeling 
of  cr>olness  had  evidently  grown  up  between  the  brother  and  sister 
during  these  latter  days.  When  one  evening  Herr  Miiller  brought 
in  his  pipe,  and,  as  his  custom  had  sometimes  been,  sat  down  by 
my  stove  to  smoke,  he  looked  gloomy  and  annoyed.  I  let  him  putf 
away,  and  take  his  own  time.    At  length  he  began  : 

''*  I  have  rid  the  village  of  him  at  last.  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
him  here  disgracing  Thekla  with  speaking  to  her  whenever  she 
went  to  the  vineyard  or  the  fountain.  I  don't  believe  she  likes 
him  a  bit. " 

"  No  more  do  I,"  I  said.     He  turned  on  me  : 

"  Then  why  did  she  speak  to  him  at  all  ?  Why  cannot  she  like 
an  honest  man  who  likes  her  1  Why  is  she  so  bent  on  going  home 
to  Altenahr  ? " 

''  She  speaks  to  him  because  she  has  known  him  from  a  child, 
and  has  a  faithful  pity  for  one  whom  she  has  known  so  Innocent, 
and  who  is  now  so  lost  in  all  good  men's  regard.  As  for  not  liking 
an  honest  man  (though  I  may  have  my  own  opinion  about  that), 
liking  goes  by  fancy,  as  we  say  in  English ;  and  Altenahr  is  her 
home  ;  her  father's  house  is  at  Altenahr,  as  you  know.'' 

"1  wonder  if  he  will  go  there,"  quoth  Herr  MUller,  after 
two  or  three  more  pufis.  **He  was  fast  at  the  *Adler;'  he 
could  not  pay  his  score,  so  he  kept  on  staying  here,  saying  that 
he  should  receive  a  letter  from  a  friend  with  money  in  a  day  or  two ; 
lying  in  wait,  too,  for  Thekla,  who  is  well-known  and  respected  all 
through  Heppenheim  :  so  his  being  an  old  friend  of  hers  made  him 
have  a  kind  of  standing.  I  went  in  this  morning  and  paid  his  score, 
on  condition  that  he  left  the  place  this  day  ;  and  he  left  the  village 
as  merrily  as  a  cricket,  caring  no  more  for  Thekla  than  for  the 
Kaiser  who  built  our  church :  for  he  never  looked  back  at  the  '  Halb- 
mond,'  but  went  whistling  down  the  road." 

**  That  is  a  good  riddsuice,"  said  I. 

''Yes.  But  my  sister  says  she  must  return  to  Worms.  And 
Lottchen  has  given  notice  ;  she  says  the  place  will  not  be  worth 
having  when  Thekla  leaves.     I  wish  I  could  give  notice  too." 

''Try  Thekla  again." 

"Not  I,"  said  he,  reddening.  "It  would  seem  now  as  if  I 
only  wanted  her  for  a  housekeeper.  Besides,  she  avoids  me  at  every 
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turn,  and  will  not  even  look  at  me.    I  am  sure  she  bears  me  some 
ill-will  about  tliat  ne'er-do-well." 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  some  time,  wluch  he  at  length 
broke. 

"  The  pastor  has  a  good  and  comely  daughter.  Her  mother  is  a 
famous  housewife.  They  often  have  asked  me  to  come  to  the  par- 
sonage and  smoke  a  pipe.  When  the  vintage  is  over,  and  I  am  less 
busy,  I  think  I  will  go  there,  and  look  about  me." 

**  When  is  the  vintage  ? "  asked  I.  **  I  hope  it  will  take  place 
soon,  for  I  am  growing  so  well  and  strong  I  fear  I  must  leave  you 
shortly  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  vintage  first." 

**  Oh,  never  fear  !  you  must  not  travel  yet  awhile  ;  and  Govern- 
ment has  fixed  the  grape-gathering  to  begin  on  the  fourteenth," 

"  What  a  paternal  Government !  How  does  it  know  when  the 
grapes  will  be  ripe  1  Why  cannot  every  man  fix  his  own  time  for 
gathering  his  own  grapes  1 " 

"  That  has  never  been  our  way  in  Germany.  There  are  people 
employed  by  the  Government  to  examine  the  vines,  and  report 
when  the  grapes  are  ripe.  It  is  necessary  to  make  laws  about  it ; 
for,  as  you  must  have  seen,  there  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  law 
to  protect  our  vineyards  and  fruit-trees  ;  there  are  no  enclosures 
along  the  Berg-Strasse,  as  you  tell  me  you  have  in  England  ;  but, 
as  people  are  only  allowed  to  go  into  the  vineyards  on  stated  days, 
no  one,  under  pretence  of  gathering  his  own  produce,  can  stray 
into  his  neighbour's  grounds  and  help  himself,  without  some  of  the 
duke's  foresters  seeing  him." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  **  to  each  country  its  own  laws." 
I  think  it  was  on  that  very  evening  that  Thekla  came  in  for  some- 
thing.    She  stopped  arranging  the  table-cloth  and  the  flowers,  as  if 
she  had  something  to  say,  yet  did  not  know  how  to  begin.     At 
length  I  found  that  her  sore,  hot  heart,  wanted  some  sympathy  ; 
her  hand  was  against  every  one's,  and  she  fancied  every  one  had 
turned  against  her.  She  looked  up  at  me,  and  said,  a  little  abruptly  : 
**  Does  the  gentleman  know  that  I  go  on  the  fifteenth  ? " 
"  So  soon  ? "  said  I,  with  surprise.     "  I  thought  you  were  to 
remain  here  till  All  Saints'  Day." 

"  So  I  should  have  done — so  I  must  have  done — ^if  the  Fraulein 
had  not  kindly  given  me  leave  to  accept  of  a  place — a  very  good 
place,  too — of  housekeeper  to  a  widow  lady  at  Frankfort.  It  is  just 
the  sort  of  situation  I  have  always  wished  for.  I  expect  I  shall  be 
so  happy  and  comfortable  there." 

"  Methinks  the  lady  doth  profess  too  much,"  came  into  my 
mind.  I  saw  she  expected  me  to  doubt  the  probability  of  her  happi- 
ness, and  was  in  a  defiant  mood. 

** Of  course,"  said  I,  "you  would  hardly  have  wished  to  leave 
Heppenheim  if  you  had  been  happy  here  ;  and  every  new  place 
always  promises  fair,  whatever  its  performance  may  be.  But 
wherever  you  go,  remember  you  have  always  a  friend  in  me." 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  **I  think  you  are  to  be  trusted.     Though 
from  my  experience,  I  should  say  that  of  very  few  men." 
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^'  You  have  been  unfortunate,"  I  answered  :  ''  many  men  would 
say  the  same  of  women." 

She  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  in  a  changed  tone  of 
voice,  **  The  Fraulein  here  has  been  much  more  friendly  and  help- 
ful of  these  late  days  than  her  brother ;  yet  I  have  served  hirn 
faithfully,  and  have  cared  for  his  little  Max  as  though  he  were  m 
own  brother.  But  this  morning  he  spoke  to  me  for  the  first  tim< 
for  many  days  ;  he  met  me  in  the  passage,  and,  suddenly  stopping, 
he  said  he  was  glad  I  had  met  with  so  comfortable  a  place,  and  that 
I  was  at  full  Uberty  to  go  whenever  I  lijked  :  and  then  he  went 
quickly  on,  never  waiting  for  my  answer." 

"  And  what  was  wrong  in  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  he  was  trying 
to  make  you  feel  entirely  at  your  ease,  to  do  as  you  thought  best, 
>^ithout  regard  to  his  own  interests." 

"  Perhaps  so.  It  is  silly,  I  know,"  she  continued,  turning  full  on 
me  her  grave,  innocent  eyes  ;  "  but  one's  vanity  suffers  a  little  when 
every  one  is  so  willing  to  part  with  one." 

"  Thekla !  1  owe  you  a  great  debt — let  me  speak  to  you  openly. 
I  know  that  your  master  wanted  to  marry  you,  and  that  you  refused 
him.    Do  not  deceive  yoiirself .    You  are  sorry  for  that  refusal  now  ? " 

She  kept  her  serious  look  fixed  upon  m& ;  but  her  face  and  throat 
reddened  all  over. 

"No,** said  she,  at  length  ;  "I  am  not  sorry.  What  can  you 
think  I  am  made  of  ;  having  loved  one  man  ever  since  I  was.  a  little 
child  until  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  just  as  ready  to  love  another  ? 
I  know  you  do  not  rightly  consider  what  you  say,  or  I  should  take  it 
as  an  insult." 

**  You  loved  an  ideal  man  ;  he  disappointed  you,  and  you  clung 
to  your  remembrance  of  him.  He  came,  and  the  reality  dispelled 
all  illusions." 

**  I  do  not  understand  philosophy,"  said  she.  "I  only  know 
that  I  think  tiiiat  Herr  Muller  had  lost  all  respect  for  me  from  what 
his  sister  had  told  him ;  and  I  know  that  I  am  going  away  ;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  be  happier  in  Frankfort  than  I  have  been  here  of  late 
days."    So  saying,  she  left  the  room. 

I  was  wakened  up  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  by  the  merry 
ringing  of  church  bells,  and  tiie  perpetual  firing  and  popping  off  of 
guns  and  pistols.  But  all  this  was  over  by  the  time  I  was  up  and 
dressed,  and  seated  at  breakfast  in  my  partitioned  room.  It  was  a 
perfect  October  day  ;  the  dew  not  yet  off  the  blades  of  grass, 
glistening  on  the  delicate  gossamer  webs,  which  stretched  from 
flower  to  flower  in  the  garden,  lying  in  the  morning  shadow  of  the 
house.  But  beyond  the  garden,  on  the  sunny  hill-side,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  clambering  up  the  vineyards  like  ants — busy, 
irregular  in  movement,  clustering  together,  spreading  wide  apart — 
I  could  hear  the  shrill  merry  voices  as  I  sat — and  all  along  the 
valley,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was  much  the  same  ;  for  every  one 
filled  his  house  for  the  day  of  the  vintage,  that  great  annual  festival. 
Lottchen,  who  had  brought  in  my  breakfast,  was  all  in  her  Sunday 
best,  ha\dng  risen  early  to  get  her  work  done  and  go  abroad  to 
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gather  grapes.  Bright  colours  seemed  to  abound  ;  I  could  see  dots 
of  scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  orange  through  the  fading  leaves  ;  it 
wras  not  a  daj  to  languish  in  the  house  ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  ot 
going  out  by  myseK,  when  Herr  MtQler  came  in  to  offer  me  his 
sturdy  arm,  and  help  me  in  walking  to  the  vineyard.  We  crept 
through  the  garden,  scented  with  late  flowers  and  sunny  fruit — wo 
passed  through  tiiie  gate  I  had  so  often  gazed  at  from  the  easy-chair, 
and  were  in  the  busy  vineyard ;  great  baskets  lay  on  the  grass 
already  piled  nearly  full  of  purple  and  yellow  gra{)es.  The  wine 
made  from  these  was  far  from  pleasant  to  my  taste  ;  for  the  best 
Rhine  wine  is  made  from  a  smaller  grape,  growing  in  closer,  harder 
clusters  ;  but  the  larger  and  less  profitable  grape  is  by  far  the  most 
picturesque  in  its  mode  of  growth,  and  far  the  best  to  eat  into  the 
bargain.  Wherever  we  trod,  it  was  on  fragrant,  crushed  vine- 
leaves  ;  every  one  we  saw  had  his  hands  and  lace  stained  with  the 
purple  juice.  Presently  I  sat  down  on  a  sunny  bit  of  grass,  and  my 
host  left  me  to  go  further  afield,  to  look  after  the  more  distant 
vineyards.  I  watched  his  progress.  After  he  left  me,  he  took  off 
coat  and  waistcoat,  displaying  his  snowy  shirt  and  gaily-worked 
braces  ;  and  presently  he  was  as  busy  as  any  one.  I  looked  down 
on  the  village  ;  the  grey  and  orange  and  crimson  roofs  lay  glowing 
in  the  noonday  sun.  I  could  see  down  into  the  streets  ;  but  they 
were  all  empty — even  the  old  people  came  toiling  up  the  hill-side  to 
share  in  the  general  festivity.  Lottchen  had  brought  up  cold  dinners 
for  a  regiment  of  men ;  every  one  came  and  helped  himself.  Thekla 
was  there,  leading  the  little  Karoline,  and  helping  the  toddling  steps 
of  Max ;  but  she  kept  aloof  from  me ;  for  I  knew,  or  suspec&d,  or 
had  probed  too  much.  She  alone  looked  sad  and  grave,  and  spoke 
so  little,  even  to  her  frienda,  that  it  was  evident  to  see  that  she  was 
trying  to  wean  herself  finally  from  the  place.  But  I  could  see  that 
she  had  lost  her  short,  defiant  manner  What  she  did  say  was  kindly 
and  gently  spoken.  The  Fraulein  came  out  late  in  the  morning, 
dressed,  I  suppose,  in  the  latest  Worms  fashion^ — quite  different  to 
anything  I  had  ever  seen  before.  She  came  up»  to  me,  and  talked 
very  graciously  to  me  for  some  time. 

"  Here  comes  the  proprietor  (squire)  and  hi»  lady,  and  their  dear 
children.  See,  the  vintf^ers  have  tied  bunches  of  the  finest  grapes 
on  to  a  stick,  heavier  than  the  children,  or  even  the  lady  can  carry. 
Look !  look !  how  he  bows ! — one  can  teli  he  has  been  an  attache  at 
Vienna.  That  is  the  Court  way  of  bowing  there — holding  the  hat 
right  down  before  them,  and  bending  the  back  at  right  angles.  How 
graceful !  And  here  is  the  doctor  !  I  thought  he  would  spare  time 
to  come  up  here.  Well,  doctor,  yons  wiU  go  all  the  more  cheerfully 
to  your  next  patient  for  having  been  up  into  the  vineyards.  Non- 
sense, about  grapes  making  other  patients  for  you.  Ah,  here  is  the 
pastor  and  his  wife,  and  the  Fraulein  Anna.  Now,  where  is  my 
brother,  I  wonder  ?  Up  in  the  far  vineyard,  I  make  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Pastor,  the  view  up  above  is  far  finer  than  what  it  is  here,  and  the 
best  grapes  grow  there ;  shall  I  accompany  you  and  madame,  and 
the  dear  Fraulein?    The  gentleman  will  excuse  me.' 
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I  was  left  alone.  Presently  I  thought  I  would  walk  a  little  far- 
ther, or  at  any  rate  change  my  position.  I  rounded  a  comer  in  the 
gAhway ,  and  there  I  found  Tliekla,  watching  by  little  sleeping  Max. 
e  lay  on  her  shawl ;  and  over  his  head  she  had  made  an  arching 
canopy  of  broken  vine-branches,  so  that  the  great  leaves  threw  their 
cool,  flickering  shadows  on  his  face.  He  was  smeared  all  over  with 
grape-juice,  his  sturdy  fingers  grasped  a  half-eaten  bunch  even  in 
liifl  sleep.  Thekla  was  keeping  Lina  quiet  by  teaching  her  how  to 
weave  a  garland  for  her  head  out  of  field-flowers  and  autumn-tinted 
leaves.  The  maiden  sat  on  the  ground,  with  her  back  to  the  valley 
beyond,  the  chUd  kneeling  by  her,  watching  the  busy  fingers  with 
eager  intentness.  Both  looked  up  as  I  drew  near,  and  we  exchanged 
a  few  words. 

**  Where  is  the  master?"  I  asked.  "I  promised  to  await  his 
return ;  he  wished  to  give  me  his  arm  down  the  wooden  steps ;  but 
I  do  not  see  him. " 

"  He  is  in  the  higher  vineyard,"  said  Thekla,  quietly,  but  not 
looking  round  in  that  direction.  "  He  wiU  be  some  time  there,  I 
should  think.  He  went  with  the  pastor  and  his  wife ;  he  will  have 
to  speak  to  his  labourers  and  his  friends.  My  arm  is  strong,  and  I 
can  leave  Max  in  Lina's  care  for  five  minutes.  If  you  are  tired,  and 
want  to  go  back,  let  me  help  you  down  the  steps ;  they  are  steep 
and  slippery." 

I  had  turned  to  look  up  the  valley.  Three  or  four  hundred 
yards  ofi",  in  the  higher  vineyard,  walked  the  dignified  pastor,  and 
his  homely,  decorous  wife.  Behind  came  the  Fraulein  Anna,  in 
her  short-sleeved  Sunday  gown,  daintily  holding  a  parasol  over  her 
luxuriant  brown  hair.  Close  behind  her  came  Herr  Muller,  stopping 
now  to  speak  to  his  men — again,  to  cull  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  tie 
oil  to  the  Fraulein's  stick ;  and  by  my  feet  sate  the  proud  serving- 
maid  in  her  country  dress,  waiting  for  my  answer,  with  serious,  up- 
turned eyes,  and  sad,  composed  face. 

**  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Thekla ;  and  if  I  did  not  feel  so 
strong,  I  would  have  thankfully  taken  your  arm.  But  I  only  wanted 
to  leave  a  message  for  the  master,  just  to  say  that  I  have  gone  home. " 

"  Lina  will  give  it  to  the  father  when  he  comes  down,"  said 
Thekla. 

I  went  slowly  down  into  the  garden.  The  great  labour  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  the  younger  part  of  the  population  had  returned  to 
the  village,  and  were  preparing  the  fireworks  and  pistol-shootings 
for  the  evening.  Already  one  or  two  of  those  well-known  German 
carts  (in  the  shape  of  a  V)  were  standing  near  the  vineyard  ^ates, 
the  patient  oxen  meekly  waiting  while  basketful  after  basketful  of 
grapes  were  being  emptied  into  the  leaf-lined  receptacle. 

As  I  sat  down  in  my  easy-chair  close  to  the  open  window  through 
which  I  had  entered,  I  could  see  the  men  and  women  on  the  hill- 
fiide  drawing  to  a  centre,  and  all  stand  round  the  pastor,  bareheaded, 
for  a  minute  or  so.  I  guessed  that  some  words  of  holy  thanksgiving 
were  being  said,  and  I  wished  that  I  had  stayed  to  hear  them,  and 
mark  my  especial  gratitude  for  having  been  spared  to  see  that  day. 
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Then  1  heard  the  distant  voices,  the  deep  tones  of  the  men,  the 
shriller  pipes  of  women  and  children,  join  in  the  German  harvest- 
hymn,  which  is  generally  sung  on  such  occasions;*  then  silence, 
while  I  concluded  that  a  blessing  was  spoken  by  the  pa«tor,  with  out- 
stretched arms ;  and  then  they  once  more  dispersed,  some  to  the  vil- 
lage, some  to  finish  their  labours  for  the  day  among  the  vines.  I  saw 
Thekla  coming  through  the  garden  with  Max  in  her  arms,  and  Lina 
clinging  to  her  woollen  skirts.  Thekla  made  for  my  open  window ; 
it  was  rather  a  shorter  passage  into  the  house  than  round  by  the 
door.  "I  may  come  through,  may  I  not?"  she  asked,  softly.  "  I 
fear  Max  is  not  well ;  I  cannot  understand  his  look,  and  he  wakened 
up  so  strange !  "  She  paused  to  let  me  see  the  child's  face ;  it  was 
flushed  almost  to  a  crimson  look  of  heat,  and  his  breathing  was 
laboured  and  uneasy,  his  eyes  half-open  and  filmy. 

**  Something  is  wrong,  I  am  sure,"  said  I.  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  children,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  himself." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  cheek  so  tenderly  that  she  would 
not  have  bruised  the  petal  of  a  rose.  "  Heart's  darling,"  she  mur- 
mured. He  quivered  all  over  at  her  touch,  working  his  fingers  in  an 
unnatural  kind  of  way,  and  ending  with  a  convulsive  twitching  all 
over  his  body.  Lina  began  to  cry  at  the  grave,  anxious  look  on  our 
faces. 

**  You  had  better  call  the  Fraulein  to  look  at  him,"  said  I.  **  I 
feel  sure  he  ought  to  have  a  doctor ;  I  should  say  he  was  going  to 
have  a  fit." 

"  The  Fraulein  and  the  master  are  gone  to  the  pastor's  for  coffee, 
and  Lottchen  is  in  the  higher  vineyard,  taking  the  men  their  bread 
and  beer.  Could  you  find  the  kitchen  girl,  or  old  Karl  ?  he  will  be 
in  the  stables,  I  think.  I  must  lose  no  time."  Almost  without  wait- 
ing for  my  reply,  she  had  passed  through  the  room,  and  in  the  empty 
house  I  could  hear  her  firm,  careful  footsteps  going  up  the  stair ; 
Lina's  pattering  beside  her ;  and  the  one  voice  wailing,  the  other 
speaking  low  comfort. 

I  was  tired  enough,  but  this  good  family  had  treated  me  too  much 
like  one  of  their  own  for  me  not  to  do  what  I  could  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  I  made  my  way  out  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
had  come  to  the  house  on  that  memorable  evening  six  weeks  ago.  1 
bribed  the  first  person  I  met  to  guide  me  to  the  doctor's,  and  send 
him  straight  down  to  the  **  Halbmond,"  not  staying  to  listen  to  the 

*  Wir  pfltigen  und  wir  streuen 
Den  Saamen  auf  das  Land ; 
Das  Wachsen  und  Gedeihen  steht, 
In  des  Hdchsten  Hand. 
£r  sendet  Thau  und  Regen, 
Und  Sonn  und  Mondenschein  ; 
Yon  Ihm  kommt  aller  Segen, 
Yon  unserm  Gott  allein  : 
AUe  gute  Gabe  kommt  her 
Von  Gott  dem  Herm, 
Drum  dankt  und  hofit  anf  Ihm. 
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thorough  scolding  ho  fell  to  giving  me ;  then  on  to  the  parsonage,  to 
tell  the  master  and  the  Fraulein  of  the  state  of  things  at  home. 

I  was  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  bad  news  into  such  a  festive  cham- 
ber as  the  pastor's.  There  they  sat,  resting  after  heat  and  fatigue, 
each  in  their  best  gala  dress,  the  table  spread  with  '^  Dicker-milch," 
potato-salad,  cakes  of  various  shapes  and  kinds — all  the  dainty  cates 
dear  to  the  German  palate.  The  pastor  was  talking  to  Herr  Mtiller, 
who  stood  near  the  pretty  young  Fraulein  Anna,  in  her  fresh  white 
chemisette,  with  her  round  white  arms,  and  her  youthful  coquettish 
airs,  as  she  prepared  to  pour  out  the  coffee ;  our  Fraulein  was  talk- 
ing busily  to  the  Frau  Mama ;  the  younger  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family  filling  up  the  room.  A  ghost  would  have  startled  the  assem- 
l)]ed  party  less  than  I  did,  and  would  probably  have  been  more  wel- 
come, considering  the  news  I  brought.  As  he  listened,  the  master 
caught  up  his  hat  and  went  forth,  without  apology  or  farewell.  Our 
Fraulein  made  up  for  both,  and  questioned  me  fully ;  but  now  she, 
I  could  see,  was  in  haste  to  go,  although  restrained  by  her  manners, 
and  the  kind-hearted  Frau  Pa^torin  soon  set  her  at  liberty  to  follow 
her  inclination.  As  for  me  I  was  dead  beat,  and  only  too  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  hospitable  couple's  pressing  request  that  I  would 
stop  and  share  their  meal.  Other  magnates  of  the  village  came  in 
presently,  and  relieved  me  of  the  strain  of  keeping  up  a  German  con- 
versation about  nothing  at  all  with  entire  strangers.  The  pretty 
Fraulein's  face  had  clouded  over  a  little  at  Herr  MiiUer's  sudden 
departure ;  bilt  she  was  soon  as  bright  as  coxdd  be,  giving  private 
chase  and  sudden  little  scoldings  to  her  brothers,  as  they  made  raids 
upon  the  dainties  under  her  charge.  After  I  was  duly  rested  ,and 
refreshed,  I  took  my  leave ;  for  I,  too,  had  my  quieter  anxieties  about 
the  sorrow  in  the  Mtiller  family. 

The  only  person  I  could  see  at  the  "  Halbmond  "  was  Lottchen ; 
every  one  else  was  busy  about  the  poor  little  Max,  who  was  passing 
from  one  fit  into  another.  I  told  Lottchen  to  ask  the  doctor  to  come 
in  and  see  me  before  he  took  his  leave  for  the  night,  and  tired  as  I 
was,  I  kept  up  till  after  his  visit,  though  it  was  very  late  before  he 
came ;  I  could  see  from  his  face  how  anxious  he  was.  He  would  give 
me  no  opinion  as  to  the  child's  chances  of  recovery,  from  which  I 
guessed  that  he  had  not  much  hope.  But  when  I  expressed  my  fear 
he  cut  me  very  short 

"  The  truth  is,  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  no  more  do  I,  for  that 
matter.  It  is  enough  to  try  any  man,  much  less  a  father,  to  hear  his 
l)ei'petual  moans — not  that  he  is  conscious  of  pain,  poor  little  worm ; 
but  if  she  stops  for  a  moment  in  her  perpetual  carrying  him  back- 
wards and  forwards,  he  plains  so  piteously  it  is  enough  to— renough 
to  make  a  man  bless  the  Lord  who  never  led  him  into  the  pit  of 
matrimony.  To  see  the  father  up  there,  following  her  as  she  walks 
nj)  and  down  the  room,  the  child's  head  over  her  shoulder,  and 
Mtiller  trying  to  make  the  heavy  eyes  recognise  the  old  familiar  ways 
of  play,  and  the  chirruping  sounds  which  he  can  scarce  make  for  cry- 
ing  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  early,  though  before  that  either 

life  or  death  will  have  come  without  the  old  doctor's  help." 
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All  night  long  I  dreamt  my  feverish  dream — of  the  vineyard — 
the  carts,  which  held  little  coffins  instead  of  baskets  of  grapes — of 
the  pastor's  daughter,  who  would  pull  the  dying  child  out  of  Thekla*« 
arms ;  it  was  a  bad,  weary  night !  I  slept  long  into  the  morning ;  the 
broad  daylight  filled  my  room,  and  yet  no  one  had  been  near  to  waken 
me !  Did  that  mean  Hf e  or  death  ?  I  got  up  and  dressed  as  fast  as 
I  could ;  for  I  was  aching  all  over  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day  before. 
Out  into  the  sitting-room ;  the  table  was  laid  for  breakfast,  but  no 
one  was  there.  I  passed  into  the  house  beyond,  up  the  stairs,  blindly 
seeking  for  th^  room  where  I  might  know  whether  it  was  life  or  deatli. 
At  the  door  of  a  room  I  found  Lottchen  crying ;  at  the  sight  of  me 
in  that  unwonted  place  she  started,  and  began  some  kind  of  apology, 
broken  both  by  tears  and  smiles,  as  she  told  me  that  the  doctor  said 
the  danger  was  over — past,  and  that  Max  was  sleeping  a  gentle  peace- 
ful slumber  in  Thekla's  arms — arms  that  had  held  him  all  through 
the  livelong  night. 

''  Look  at  him,  sir ;  only  go  in  softly ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
child  to-day  ;  tread  softly,  sir." 

She  opened  the  chamber-door.  I  could  see  Thekla  sitting, 
propped  up  by  cushions  and  stools,  holding  her  heavy  burden,  and 
bending  over  him  with  a  look  of  tenderest  love.  Not  far  off  stood 
the  Fraulein,  all  disordered  and  tearful,  stirring  or  seasoning  some 
hot  soup,  wlule  the  master  stood  by  her  impatient.  As  soon  as  it 
was  cooled  or  seasoned  enough  he  took  the  basin  and  went  to  Thekla, 
and  said  something  very  low  ;  she  lifted  up  her  head,  and  I  could 
see  her  face  ;  pale,  weary  with  watching,  but  with  a  soft,  peaceful 
look  upon  it,  which  it  had  not  worn  for  weeks.  Fritz  Muller  began 
to  feed  her,  for  her  hands  were  occupied  in  holding  his  child ;  I 
could  not  help  remembering  Mrs.  Inchbald's  pretty  description  of 
Dorriforth's  anxiety  in  feeding  Miss  Milner  ;  she  compares  it,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  that  of  a  tender-hearted  boy,  caring  for  his 
darling  bird,  the  loss  of  which  would  embitter  all  the  joys  of  his 
holidays.  We  closed  the  door  without  noise,  so  as  not  to  waken  the 
sleeping  child.  Lottchen  brought  me  my  coffee  and  bread  ;  she  was 
ready  either  to  laugh  or  to  weep  on  the  slightest  occasion.  I  could 
not  tell  if  it  was  in  innocence  or  mischief.  She  asked  me  the  follow- 
ing question  : 

**  Do  you  think  Thekla  will  leave  to-day,  sir  ? " 

In  the  afternoon  I  heard  Thekla's  step  behind  my  extemporary 
screen.  I  knew  it  quite  well.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  before 
emerging  into  my  view. 

She  was  trying  to  look  as  composed  as  usual,  but,  perhaps  because 
her  steady  nerves  had  been  shaken  by  her  night's  watching,  she 
could  not  help  faint  touches  of  dimples  at  the  oomers  of  her  mouth, 
and  her  eyes  were  veiled  from  any  inquisitive  look  by  their  droop- 
ing lids. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  the  doctor  says  Max  is 
quite  out  of  danger  now.     He  will  only  require  care." 

"  Thank  you,  Thekla  ;  Doctor  has  been  in  already  thii 

afternoon  to  tell  me  so,  and  I  am  truly  glad." 
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She  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  for  a  moment.  Many 
people  were  in  the  vineyards  again  to-day ;  although  we,  in  our 
household  anxiety,  had  paid  them  but  little  heed.  Suddenly  she 
turned  round  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  that  her  face  was  crimson 
with  blushes.  In  another  instant  Herr  MtQler  entered  by  the 
window. 

''Has  she  told  you,  sir?"  said  he,  possessing  himself  of  her 
hand,  and  looking  all  a-glow  with  happiness.  **  Hast  thou  told  our 
good  friend  1 "  addressing  her. 

'^  No.  I  was  going  to  tell  him,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to 
begin." 

*  *  Then  I  will  prompt  thee.  Say  after  me — *  I  have  been  a  wilful, 
foolish  woman ' " 

She  wrenched  her  hand  out  of  his,  half -laughing — "I  am  a 
foolish  woman^  for  I  have  promised  to  marry  hSn.  But  he  is  a 
still  more  foolish  man,  for  he  wishes  to  marry  me.  That  is  what 
I  say." 

"  And  I  have  sent  Babette  to  Frankfort  with  the  pastor.  He  is 
going  there,  and  will  explain  all  to  Frau  v.  Schmidt ;  and  Babette 
will  serve  her  for  a  time.  "When  Max  is  well  enough  to  have  the 
change  of  air  the  doctor  prescribes  for  him,  thou  shalt  take  him  to 
Altenahr,  and  thither  will  I  also  go  ;  and  become  known  to  thy 
people  and  thy  father.  And  before  Christmas  the  gentleman  here 
BhaU  dance  at  our  wedding." 

"  I  must  go  home  to  England,  dear  friends,  before  many  days 
are  over.  Perhaps  we  may  travel  together  as  far  as  Bemagen. 
Another  year  I  will  come  back  to  Heppenheim  and  see  you." 

As  I  planned  it,  so  it  was.  We  left  Heppenheim  all  together  on 
a  lovely  All-Saints'  day.  The  day  before — the  day  of  AU-Souls — I 
had  watched  Fritz  and  Thekla  lead  little  lina  up  to  the  Acre  of 
God,  the  Field  of  Best,  to  hang  the  wreath  of  immortelles  on  her 
mother's  grave.     Peace  be  with  the  dead  and  the  bvin^. 
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In  the  year  1769,  the  little  town  of  Barford  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  excitement  by  the  intelligence  that  a  gentleman  (and  **  quite 
the  gentleman,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  **  George  Inn")  had  been 
looking  at  Mr.  Clavering's  old  house.  This  house  was  neither  in  the 
town  nor  in  the  country.  It  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  Barford,  on 
the  road-side  leading  to  Derby.  The  last  occupant  had  been  a  Mr. 
Clavering — a  Northumberland  gentleman  of  good  family — who  had 
come  to  Hve  in  Barford  while  he  was  but  a  younger  son ;  but  when 
some  elder  branches  of  the  family  died,  he  had  returned  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate.  The  house  of  which  I  speak  was  called 
the  White  House,  from  its  being  covered  with  a  gi-eyish  kind  of 
stucco.  It  had  a  good  garden  to  the  back,  and  Mr.  Clavering  had 
built  capital  stables  with  what  were  then  considered  the  latest  im- 
provements. The  point  of  good  stabling  was  expected  to  let  the  house , 
as  it  was  in  a  hunting  county ;  otherwise  it  had  few  recommenda- 
tions. There  were  many  bedrooms ;  some  entered  through  others, 
even  to  the  number  of  five,  leading  one  beyond  the  other ;  several 
sitting-rooms  of  the  small  and  poky  kind,  wainscotted  round  with 
wood,  and  then  painted  a  heavy  slate  colour ;  one  good  dining-room, 
and  a  drawing-room  over  it,  both  looking  into  the  garden,  with 
pleasant  bow-windows. 

Such  was  the  accommodation  offered  by  the  White  House.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  tempting  to  strangers,  though  the  good  people 
of  Barford  rather  piqued  themselves  on  it  as  the  largest  house  in  the 
town,  and  as  a  house  in  which  "  townspeople"  and  "  county  people" 
had  often  met  at  Mr.  Clavering's  friendly  dinners.  To  appreciate 
this  circumstance  of  pleasant  recollection,  you  should  have  lived  some 
years  in  a  little  countay  town,  surrounded  by  gentlemen's  seats.  You 
would  then  understand  how  a  bow  or  a  coiniiesy  from  a  member  of 
a  county  family  elevates  the  individuals  who  receive  it  almost  as 
much,  in  their  own  eyes,  as  the  pair  of  blue  garters  fringed  with 
silver  did  Mr.  BickerstaflPs  ward.  They  trip  lightly  on  air  for  a 
whole  day  afterwards.  Now  Mr.  Clavering  was  gone,  where  could 
town  and  county  mingle  1 

I  mention  these  things  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  desira- 
bility of  the  letting  of  the  White  House  in  the  Barfordites'  imagi- 
nation ;  and  to  make  the  mixture  thick  and  slab^  you  must  add  for 
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yourselves  the  bustle,  the  mystery,  and  the  importance  which  every 
little  event  either  causes  or  assumes  in  a  small  town,  and  then  perhaps 
it  will  be  no  wonder  to  you  that  twenty  ragged  little  urchins  accom- 
panied the  "gentleman"  aforesaid  to  the  door  of  the  White  House; 
and  that,  although  he  was  above  an  hour  inspecting  it,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  agent's  clerk,  thirty  more  had  joined  them- 
selves on  to  the  wondering  crowd  before  his  exit,  and  awaited  such 
crumbs  of  intelligence  as  they  could  gather  before  they  were  threat- 
ened or  whipped  out  of  hearing  distance.  Presently,  out  came  the 
"  gentleman  "  and  the  lawyer's  clerk.  The  latter  was  speaking  as  he 
followed  the  former  over  the  threshold.  The  gentleman  was  tall, 
well-dressed,  handsome ;  but  there  was  a  sinister  cold  look  in  his 
quick-glancing,  light  blue  eye,  which  a  keen  observer  might  not  have 
liked.  There  were  no  keen  observers  among  the  boys  and  ill-con- 
ditioned gaping  girls.  But  they  stood  too  near,  inconveniently  dose ; 
and  the  gentleman,  lifting  up  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  carried  a 
short  riding- whip,  dealt  one  or  two  sharp  blows  to  the  nearest,  with 
a  look  of  savage  enjoyment  on  his  face  as  they  moved  away  whim- 
pering and  crying.  An  instant  after,  his  expression  of  countenance 
had  changed. 

**  Here ! "  said  he,  drawing  out  a  handful  of  money,  partly  silver, 
partly  copper,  and  throwing  it  into  the  midst  of  them.  **  Scramble 
for  it !  fight  it  out,  my  lads !  come  this  afternoon,  at  three,  to  the 
*  George, '  and  I'll  throw  you  out  some  more."  So  the  boys  hurrahed 
for  him  as  he  walked  off  with  the  agent's  clerk.  He  chuckled  to  him- 
self, as  over  a  pleasant  thought.  "  I'll  have  some  fun  with  those 
lads,"  he  said ;  **  I'll  teach  'em  to  come  prowling  and  prying  about 
me.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  the  money  so  hot  in  the 
fire-shovel  that  it  shall  bum  their  fingers.  You  come  and  see  the 
faces  and  the  howling.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  dine  with 
me  at  two,  and  by  that  time  I  may  have  made  up  my  mind  respect- 
ing the  house." 

Mr.  Jones,  the  agent's  clerk,  agreed  to  come  to  the  "  George" 
at  two,  but  somehow  he  had  a  distaste  for  his  entertainer.  Mr. 
Jones  would  not  like  to  have  said,  even  to  himself,  that  a  man  with 
a  purse  full  of  money,  who  kept  many  horses,  and  spoke  familiarly 
of  noblemen — above  all,  who  thought  of  taking  the  White  House 
— could  be  anything  but  a  gentleman ;  but  still  the  uneasy  wonder 
as  to  who  this  Mr.  Robinson  Higgins  could  be  filled  the  clerk's  mind 
long  after  Mr.  Higgins,  Mr.  Higgins's  servants,  and  Mr.  Higgins's 
stud  had  taken  possession  of  the  Wliite  House. 

The  White  House  was  re-stuccoed  (this  time  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour)  and  put  into  thorough  repair  by  the  accommodating  and 
delighted  landlord,  while  his  tenant  seemed  inclined  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money  on  internal  decorations,  which  were  showy  and 
effective  in  their  character,  enough  to  make  the  White  House  a 
nine  days'  wonder  to  the  good  people  of  Barford.  The  slate-coloured 
paints  became  pink,  and  were  picked  out  with  gold ;  the  old-fashioned 
banisters  were  replaced  by  newly  gilt  ones ;  but,  above  all,  th^ 
stables  were  a  sight  to  be  seen.      Since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
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Emperor,  never  was  there  such  provision  made  for  tne  care,  the 
coniforfc,  and  the  health  of  horses.  But  every  one  said  it  was  no 
wonder,  when  they  were  led  through  Barf ord,  covered  up  to  their  eyes, 
but  curving  their  arched  and  delicate  necks,  and  prancing  with  short, 
high  steps,  in  repressed  eagerness.  Only  one  groom  came  with 
them ;  yet  they  required  the  care  of  three  men.  Mr.  Higgins, 
however,  pjreferred  engaging  two  lads  out  of  Barford  ;  and  Barf  ord 
highly  approved  of  lus  preference.  Not  only  was  it  kind  and 
thoughtful  to  give  employment  to  the  lounging  lads  themselves,  but 
they  were  receiving  such  a  training  in  Mr.  Biggins's  stables  as  might 
fit  them  for  Doncaster  or  Newmarket.  The  district  of  Derbyshire 
'n  which  Barford  was  situated  was  too  close  to  Leicestershire  not  to 
support  a  hunt  and  a  pack  of  hounds.  The  master  of  the  hounds 
was  a  certain  Sir  Harry  Mauley,  who  was  <mt  a  huntsman  omt  n/ullus. 
He  measured  a  man  by  the  ''length  of  his  fork,"  not  by  the  ex- 
pression at  his  countenance,  or  the  shape  of  his  head.  But,  as  Sir 
Harry  was  wont  to  observe,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  too  long  a 
fork,  so  his  approbation  was  withheld  until  he  had  seen  a  man  on 
horseback ;  and  if  his  seat  there  was  square  and  easy,  his  hand 
light,  and  his  courage  good,  Sir  Harty  haUed  him  aa  a  brother. 

Mr.  Higgins  attended  the  first  meet  of  the  season,  not  as  a 
subscriber,  but  as  an  amateur.  The  Barford  huntsmen  piqued 
themselves  on  their  bold  riding ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try came  by  nature ;  yet  this  new  strange  man,  whom  nobody  knew, 
was  in  at  the  death,  sitting  on  his  horse,  both  well  breathed  and 
calm,  without  a  hair  turned  on  the  sleek  skin  of  the  latter,  supremely 
addressing  the  old  huntsman  as  he  hacked  off  the  tail  of  the  fox  ; 
and  he,  the  old  man,  who  was  testy  even  under  Sir  Harry's  slightest 
rebuke,  and  flew  out  on  any  other  member  of  the  hunt  that  dared 
to  utter  a  word  against  his  sixty  years'  experience  as  stable-boy, 
groom,  poacher,  and  what  not — he,  old  Isaac  Wormeley,  was  meekly 
listening  to  the  wisdom  of  this  stranger,  only  now  and  then  giving 
one  of  his  quick,  up-turning,  cunning  glances,  not  unlike  the  sharp, 
o'er-canny  looks  of  the  poor  deceased  Beynard,  round  whom  the 
hounds  were  howling,  unadmonished  by  the  short  whip  which  was 
now  tucked  into  Wormeley's  well-worn  pocket.  When  Sir  Harry 
rode  into  the  copse — full  of  dead  brushwood  and  wet  tangled  grass 
— and  was  followed  by  the  members  of  the  hunt,  as  one  by  one  they 
cantered  past,  Mr.  Higgins  took  off  his  cap  and  bowed — ^half-defer- 
entially,  half-insolently — with  a  lurking  smile  in  the  comer  of  his 
eye  at  the  discomfited  looks  of  one  or  two  of  the  laggards.  ''  A 
famous  run,  sir,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  The  first  time  you  have  hunted 
in  our  country,  but  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  often. 

"I  hope  to  become  a  member  of  the  hunt,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Higgins. 

"Most  hM)py — proud,  I  am  sure,  to  receive  so  daring  a  rider 
among  us.  You  took  the  Cropper-gate,  I  fancy,  while  some  of  our 
fnends  here " — scowling  at  one  or  two  cowards  by  way  of  finish- 
ing his  speech.  "Allow  me  to  introduce  myself — master  of  the 
hounds."  He  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  the  card  on  which 
his  name  was  formally  inscribed.     "  Some  of  our  friends  here  are 
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kind  enough  to  come  home  with  me  to  dinner  ;  might  I  ask  for  the 
honour  ? " 

"  My  name  is  Higgins,"  replied  the  stranger,  bowing  low.  **  I 
am  only  lately  come  to  occupy  the  White  House  at  Barford,  and  I 
have  not  as  yet  presented  my  letters  of  introduction." 

"  Hang  it ! "  replied  Sir  Harry ;  "  a  man  with  a  seat  like  yours, 
end  that  good  brush  in  your  hand,  might  ride  up  to  any  door  in 
the  county  (I'm  a  Leicestershire  man  !),  and  be  a  welcome  guest. 
Mr.  Higgins,  I  shall  be  proud  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
you  over  my  dinner-table." 

Mr.  Higgins  knew  pretty  well  how  to  improve  the  acquaintance 
thus  begun.  He  could  sing  a  good  song,  tell  a  good  story,  and  was 
well  up  in  practical  jokes  ;  with  plenty  of  that  keen,  worldly  sense, 
which  seems  like  an  instinct  in  some  men,  and  which  in  this  case 
taught  him  on  whom  he  might  play  off  such  jokes,  with  impunity 
from  their  resentment,  and  with  a  security  of  applause  from  the 
more  boisterous,  vehement,  or  prosperous.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
months  Mr.  Bobinson  Higgins  was,  out-and-out,  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  Barford  hunt ;  had  beaten  all  the  others  by  a  couple 
of  lengths,  as  his  first  patron.  Sir  Harry,  observed  one  evening, 
when  they  were  just  leaving  the  dinner-table  of  an  old  hunting 
squire  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  *  Because,  you  know,"  said  Squire  Heam,  holding  Sir  Harry 
by  the  button — "I  mean,  you  see,  this  young  spark  is  looking 
sweet  upon  Catherine ;  and  she's  a  good  girl,  and  wiU  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  down,  the  day  she's  married,  by  her  mother's 
will ;  and,  excuse  me,  Sir  Harry,  but  I  should  not  like  my  girl  to 
throw  herself  away." 

Though  Sir  Harry  had  a  long  ride  before  him,  and  but  the  early 
and  short  light  of  a  new  moon  to  take  it  in,  his  kind  heart  was  so 
much  touched  by  Squire  Heam's  trembling,  tearful  anxiety,  that 
he  stopped  and  turned  back  into  the  dining-room  to  say,  with  mora 
asseverations  than  I  care  to  give: 

"  My  good  squire,  I  may  say,  I  know  that  man  pretty  well  by 
this  time ;  and  a  better  fellow  never  existed.  If  I  had  twenty 
daughters  he  should  have  the  pick  of  them." 

Squire  Heam  never  thought  of  asking  the  grounds  for  his  old 
friend's  opinion  of  Mr.  Higgins  ;  it  had  been  given  with  too  much 
earnestness  for  any  doubts  to  cross  the  old  man's  mind  as  to  the 
possibility  of  its  not  being  well-founded.  Mr.  Heam  was  not  .\ 
doubter,  or  a  thinker,  or  suspicious  by  nature ;  it  was  simply  his 
love  for  Catherine,  his  only  child,  that  prompted  his  anxiety  in 
this  case  ;  and,  after  what  Sir  Harry  had  said,  the  old  man  could 
totter  with  an  easy  mind,  though  not  with  very  steady  legs,  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  his  bonny,  blushing  daughter  Catherine 
and  Mr.  Higgins  stood  close  together  on  the  hearth-rug ;  he  whis- 
pering, she  listening  with  downcast  eyes.  She  looked  so  happy,  so 
like  her  dead  mother  had  looked  when  the  squire  was  a  young  man 
that  aU  his  thought  was  how  to  please  her  most.  His  son  and  heir 
was  about  to  be  married,  and  bring  his  wife  to  live  with  the  squire ; 
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Barford  and  the  White  House  were  not  distant  an  hour's  ride ;  and, 
even  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  asked  Mr. 
Higgins  if  he  could  not  stay  all  night — ^the  young  moon  was  already  set 
— ^the  roads  would  be  dark — and  Catherine  looked  up  with  a  pretty 
anxiety,  which,  however,  had  not  much  doubt  in  it,  for  the  answer. 
With  every  encouragement  of  this  kind  from  the  old  squire,  it  took 
everybody  rather  by  surprise  when,  one  morning,  it  was  discovered 
that  Miss  Catherine  Heam  was  missing;  and  when,  according  to  the 
iisual  fashion  in  such  cases,  a  note  was  found,  saying  that  she  had 
eloped  with  "  the  man  of  her  heart,"  and  gone  to  Gretna  Green, 
no  one  could  imagine  why  she  could  not  quietly  have  stopped  at  home 
and  been  married  in  the  parish  church.  She  had  always  been  a 
romantic,  sentimental  girl ;  very  pretty  and  very  affectionate,  and 
very  much  spoilt,  and  very  much  wanting  in  common  sense.  Her 
indulgent  father  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence  in  his 
never-varying  affection  ;  but  when  his  son  came,  hot  with  indigna- 
tion, from  the  baronet's  (his  future  father-in-law's  house,  where 
every  form  of  law  and  of  ceremony  was  to  accompany  his  own  im- 
pending marriage),  Squire  Heam  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  young 
couple  with  imploring  cogency,  and  protested  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
spirit  in  his  daughter,  which  he  admired  and  was  proud  of.  How- 
ever, it  ended  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  Heam's  declaring  that  he  and  hig 
wife  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  sister  and  her  husband. 
"  Wait  till  you've  seen  him,  Nat !  "  said  the  old  squire,  trembling 
with  his  distressful  anticipations  of  family  discord.  "  He's  an  excuse 
for  any  girl.  Only  ask  Sir  Harry's  opinion  of  him."  "  Confound 
Sir  Harry  !  So  that  a  man  sits  his  horse  well  Sir  Harry  cares  nothing 
about  anything  else.  Who  is  this  man — ^this  fellow  1  Where  does 
he  come  from  T    What  are  his  means  ?    Who  are  his  family  ? " 

"  He  comes  from  the  south — Surrey  or  Somersetshire,  I  forget 
which  ;  and  he  pays  his  way  well  and  liberally.  There's  not  a  trades^ 
man  in  Bariord  but  says  he  cares  no  more  for  money  than  for  water; 
he  spends  like  a  prince,  Nat.  I  don't  know  who  his  family  are;  but 
he  seals  with  a  coat  of  arms,  which  may  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know ; 
and  he  goes  regularly  to  collect  his  rents  from  his  estates  in  the 
south.  Oh,  Nat!  if  you  would  but  be  friendly,  I  should  be  as  well 
pleased  with  Kitty's  marriage  as  any  father  in  the  coimty." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Heam  gloomed  and  muttered  an  oath  or  two  to 
himself.  The  poor  old  father  was  reaping  the  consequences  of  his 
weak  indulgence  to  his  two  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Heam 
kept  apart  from  Catherine  and  her  husband;  and  Squire  Heam  durst 
never  ask  them  to  Levison  Hall,  though  it  was  his  own  house.  In- 
deed, he  stole  away  as  if  he  were  a  culprit  whenever  he  went  to  visit 
the  White  House  ;  and  if  he  passed  a  night  there  he  was  fain  to 
equivocate  when  he  returned  home  the  next  day  ;  an  equivocation 
which  was  weU  interpreted  by  the  surly,  proud  Nathaniel.  But  the 
yoimger  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heam  were  the  only  people  who  did  not  visit 
at  the  White  House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  were  decidedly  more 
popular  than  their  brother  and  sister-in-law.  She  made  a  very  pretty, 
sweet-tempered  hostess^  and  her  education  had  not  been  such  as  to 
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make  her  intolerant  of  any  want  of  re&iement  in  the  associates 
who  gathered  round  her  hnsband.  She  had  gentle  smiles  for  towns- 
people as  well  as  county  people,  and  imconsciously  played  an 
admirable  second  in  her  husband's  project  of  making  himself  uni- 
versally popular. 

But  &ere  is  some  one  to  make  ill-natured  remariu,  and  draw  ill- 
natured  conclusions  from  very  simple  premises,  in  every  place;  and 
in  Barford  this  bird  of  ill-omen  was  a  Miss  Pratt.  She  did  not  hunt 
— so  Mr.  Higgins's  admirable  riding  did  not  call  out  her  admiration. 
She  did  not  drink — so  the  weU-selected  wines,  so  lavishly  dispensed 
among  his  guests,  could  never  mollify  Miss  Pratt.  She  could  not 
bear  comic  songs,  or  buflfo  stories — so,  in  that  way,  her  approbation 
was  impregnal^e.  And  these  three  secrets  of  popularity  constituted 
Mr.  Higgins's  great  charm.  Miss  Pratt  sat  and  watched.  Her  face 
looked  immovably  grave  at  the  end  of  any  of  Mr.  Higgins's  best 
stories;  but  there  was  a  keen,  needle-like  glance  of  her  xmwinking 
little  eyes,  which  Mr.  Higgins  felt  rather  than  saw,  and  which  made 
him  shiver,  even  on  a  hot  day,  when  it  fell  upon  him.  Miss  Pratt 
was  a  Dissenter,  and  to  propitiate  this  female  Mordecai,  Mr.  Higgins 
asked  the  Dissenting  minister  whose  services  she  attended  to  dinner; 
kept  himself  and  his  company  in  good  c^der;  gave  a  handsome  dona- 
tion to  the  poor  of  the  chapel.  All  in  vain — Miss  Pratt  stirred  not  a 
muscle  more  of  her  face  towards  gracioosness;  and  Mr.  Higgins  was 
conscious  that,  in  spite  of  aU  his  open  efforts  to  captivate  Mr.  Davis, 
there  was  a  secret  influence  on  the  other  side,  throwing  in  doubts 
.  and  suspicions,  and  evil  interpretations  of  all  he  said  or  did.  Miss 
Pratt,  the  little,  plain  old  maid,  living  on  eighty  poimds  a  year, 
was  the  thorn  in  the  popular  Mr.  Higgins^s  side,  aliiiough  she  had 
never  spoken  one  uncivil  word  to  him ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
had  treated  him  with  a  stiff  and  elaborate  civility. 

The  thorn — the  grief  to  Mrs.  Higgins  was  thia.  They  had  no 
children  !  Oh  I  how  she  would  stand  and  envy  the  careless,  busy 
motion  of  half-a-dozen  children,  and  then,  when  observed,  move  on 
with  a  deep,  deep  sigh  of  yearning  regret.     But  it  was  as  well. 

It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Higgins  was  remarkably  careful  of  his  health. 
He  ate,  drank,  took  exercise,  rested  by  some  secret  rules  of  his  own; 
occasionally  burating  into  an  excess,  it  is  true,  but  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions—such as  when  he  returned  from  visiting  his  estates  in  the 
south,  and  coUecting  his  rents.  That  unusual  exertion  and  fatigue 
— ^for  there  were  no  stage  coaches  within  forty  miles  of  Barford,  and 
he,  like  moat  country  gentlemen  of  that  day,  would  have  preferred 
riding  if  there  had  been — seemed  to  require  some  strange  excess  to 
compensate  for  it;  and  rumours  went  through  the  town  that  he  shut 
himself  up,  and  drank  enormously  for  some  days  after  his  return. 
But  no  one  was  admitted  to  these  orgies. 

One  day — ^they  remembered  it  well  afterwards — the  hounds  met 
not  far  from  the  town;  and  the  fox  was  found  in  a  part  of  the  wild 
heath,  which  was  beginning  to  be  enclosed  by  a  few  of  the  more 
wealthy  townspeople,  who  were  desirous  of  building  themselves 
houses  rather  more  in  the  country  than  those  they  had  hitherto 
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lived  in.  Among  these,  the  principal  was  a  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the 
attorney  of  Barford,  and  the  agent  for  all  the  county  families  about. 
The  firm  of  Dudgeon  had  managed  the  leases,  the  marriage  settle- 
ments, and  the  i^lls  of  the  neighbourhood  for  generations.  Mr. 
Dudgeon's  father  had  the  responsibility  of  collecting  the  land-owners' 
rents  just  as  the  present  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  ;  and  as  his  son  and  his  son's  son  have  done  since.  Their 
business  was  an  hereditary  estate  to  them  ;  and  with  something  of 
the  old  feudal  feeling  was  mixed  a  kind  of  proud  humility  at  their 
position  towards  the  squires  whose  family  secrets  they  had  mastered, 
and  the  mysteries  of  whose  fortunes  and  estates  were  better  known 
to  the  Messrs.  Dudgeon  than  to  themselves. 

Mr.  John  Dudgeon  had  built  himself  a  house  on  Wildbury  Heath 
— a  mere  cottage,  as  he  called  it ;  but  though  only  two  storeys  high 
it  spread  out  far  and  wide,  and  work-people  from  Derby  had  been 
Fent  for  on  purpose  to  make  the  inside  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
gardens,  too,  were  exquisite  in  arrangement,  if  not  very  extensive; 
and  not  a  flower  was  grown  in  them  but  of  the  rarest  species.  It 
must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  mortification  to  the  owner  of  this 
dainty  place  when,  on  the  day  of  which  I  speak,  the  fox,  after  a  long 
race,  during  which  he  had  described  a  circle  of  many  miles,  took 
refuge  in  the  garden ;  but  Mr.  Dudgeon  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter  when  a  gentleman  hunter,  with  the  careless  insolence  of  the 
squires  of  those  days  and  that  place,  rode  acrosd  the  velvet  lawn, 
a^d  tapping  at  the  Window  of  the  dini^-room  with  his  whip-handle! 
asked  permission — no,  that  is  not  it  I — ^rather,  informed  Mr.  Dudgeon 
of  their  intention — ^to  enter  his  garden  in  a  body  and  have  the  fox 
unearthed.  Mr.  Dudgeon  compelled  himself  to  smile  assent,  with 
the  grace  of  a  masculine  Griselda;  and  then  he  hastily  gave 
orders  to  have  all  that  the  house  afforded  of  provision  set  out  for 
-  luncheon,  guessing  rightly  enough  that  a  six  hours'  run  would  give 
even  homely  fare  an  acceptable  welcome.  He  bore  without  wincing 
the  entrance  of  the  dirty  boots  into  his.  exquisitely  clean  rooms;  he 
only  felt  grateful  for  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Higgins  strode  about 
laboriously  and  noiselessly  moving  on  the  fcip  of  his  toes,  as  he  recon- 
noitered  the  rooms  with  a  curious  eye. 

**  I'm  going  to  build  a  hoiise  myself.  Dudgeon  ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  think  I  could  take  a  better  model  than  yours." 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  cottage  would  be  too  small  to  afford  any  hints 
for  such  a  house  as  you  would  wish  to  build,  Mr.  Higgins, "  replied  Mr. 
Dudgeon,  gently  rubbing  his  hands  nevertheless  at  the  compliment. 

"  Not  at  all  I  not  at  all  J  Let  me  see.  You  have  dining-room, 
drawing-room — "  he  hesitated,  and  Mr.  Dudgeon  filled  up  tht 
blank  as  he  expected. 

*'  Four  sitting-rooms  and  the  bed-rooms.  But  allow  me  to  show 
you  over  the  house.  I  confess  I  took  some  pains  in  arranging  it,  and, 
though  far  smaller  than  what  you  would  require,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, afford  you  some  hints." 

So  they  left  the  eating  gentlemen  with  their  mouths  and  their 
plates  quite  full,  and  the  scent  of  the  fox  overpowering  that  of  the 
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hasty  rashers  of  ham,  and  they  carefully  inspected  all  the  ground- 
floor  rooms.     Then  Mr.  Dudgeon  said : 

**  K  you  are  not  tired,  Mr.  Higgins — it  is  rather  my  hobby,  so 
you  must  pull  me  up  if  you  are — ^we  will  go  upstairs,  and  I  will  show 
you  my  sanctum." 

Mr.  Dudgeon's  sanctum  was  the  centre  room  over  the  porch, 
which  formed  a  balcony,  and  which  was  carefully  filled  with  choice 
flowers  in  pots.  Inside  there  were  all  kinds  of  elegant  contrivances 
for  hiding  the  real  strength  of  all  the  boxes  and  chests  required  by 
the  particular  nature  of  Mr.  Dudgeon's  business ;  for  although  his 
office  was  in  Barford,  he  kept  (as  he  informed  Mr.  Higgins)  what 
was  the  most  valuable  here,  as  being  safer  than  an  office  which  was 
locked  up  and  left  every  night.  But,  as  Mr.  Higgins  reminded  him 
with  a  sly  poke  in  the  side,  when  next  they  met,  his  own  house  was 
not  over  secure.  A  fortnight  after  the  gentlemen  of  the  Barford  hunt 
lunched  there,  Mr.  Dudgeon's  strong  box — in  his  sanctum  upstairs^ 
with  the  mysterious  spring-bolt  to  the  window  invented  by  himself, 
and  the  secret  of  which  was  only  known  to  the  inventor  and  a  few 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  whom  he  had  proudly  shown  i^- 
this  strong-box,  containing  the  collected  Christmas  rents  of  half-a- 
dozen  landlords  (there  was  then  no  bank  nearer  than  Derby),  was 
rifled,  and  the  secretly  rich  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  to  stop  his  agent  in 
his  purchases  of  paintings  by  Flemish  ^ists,  because  flie  money  was 
required  to  make  good  the  missing  rents. 

The  Dogberries  and  Verges  of  those  days  were  quite  incapable  of 
obtaining  any  clue  to  the  robber  or  robbers ;  and  though  one  or  two 
vagrants  were  taken  up  and  brought  before  Mr.  Dunover  and  Mr. 
Higgins,  the  magistrates  who  usually  attended  in  the  court-room  at 
Barford,  there  was  no  evidence  brought  against  them,  and  after  a 
couple  of  nights'  durance  in  the  lock-ups  they  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  it  became  a  standing  joke  with  Mr.  Higgins  to  ask  Mr.  Dudgeon, 
from  time  to  time,  whether  he  could  recommend  him  a  place  of  safety 
for  his  valuables,  or  if  he  had  made  any  more  inventions  lately  for 
securing  houses  from  robbers. 

About  two  years  after  this  time — about  seven  years  after  Mr. 
Higgins  had  been  married — one  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Davis  was 
sitting  reading  the  news  in  the  coflfee-room  of  the  "George  Inn." 
He  belonged  to  a  club  of  gentlemen  who  met  there  occasionally  to 
play  at  whist,  to  read  what  few  newspapers  and  magazines  were  pub- 
lished in  those  days,  to  chat  about  the  market  at  Derby,  and  prices 
all  over  the  country.  This  Tuesday  night  it  was  a  black  frost,  and 
few  people  were  in  the  room.  Mr.  Davis  was  anxious  to  finish  an 
article  in  the  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine ;"  indeed,  he  was  making  ex- 
tracts from  it,  intending  to  answer  it,  and  yet  unable  with  his  small 
income  to  purchase  a  copy.  So  he  stayed  late ;  it  was  past  nine,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  the  room  was  closed.  But  while  he  wrote,  Mr.  Higgins 
came  in.  He  was  pale  and  haggard  with  cold.  Mr.  Davis,  who  had 
had  for  some  time  sole  possession  of  the  fire,  moved  politely  on  one 
side,  and  handed  to  the  new  comer  the  sole  London  newspaper  which 
the  room  afforded.    Mr.  Higgins  accepted  it,  and  made  some  remark 
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on  the  intense  coldness  of  the  weather ;  but  Mr.  Davis  was  too  full 
of  his  article  and  intended  reply  to  fall  into  conversation  readily. 
Mr.  Higgins  hitched  his  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  put  his  feet  on 
the  fender,  giving  an  audible  shudder.  He  put  the  newspaper  on 
one  end  of  the  table  near  him,  and  sat  gazing  into  the  red  embers  of 
the  fire,  crouching  down  o«ver  them  as  if  his  very  marrow  were  chilled. 
At  length  he  said  : 

"  There  is  no  account  of  the  murder  at  Bath  in  that  paper  ?*' 
Mr.  Davis,  who  had  finished  taking  his  notes,  and  was  preparing  to 
go,  stopped  short,  and  asked — 

"  Has  there  been  a  murder  at  Bath  ?  No  !  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing of  it — who  was  murdered  ?  " 

"  Oh !  it  was  a  shocking,  terrible  murder !  "  said  Mr.  Higgins, 
not  raising  his  look  from  the  fire,  but  gazing  on  with  his  eyes  dilated 
till  the  whites  were  seen  all  round  them.  "  A  terrible,  terrible 
murder  !  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  the  murderer  ?  I  can  fancy 
the  red  glowing  centre  of  that  fire — look  and  see  how  infinitely  dis- 
tant it  seems,  and  how  the  distance  magnifies  it  into  something  awful 
and  unquenchable." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  feverish  ;  how  you  shake  and  shiver  !  " 
said  Mr.  Davis,  thinking,  privately,  that  his  companion  had  symptoms 
of  fever,  and  that  he  was  wandering  in  his  mind. 

*'  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Mr.  Higgins.  "  I  am  not  feverish.  It  is  the 
night  which  is  so  cold."  And  for  a  time  he  talked  with  Mr.  Davis 
about  the  article  in  the  *  *  Grentleman's  Magazine,"  for  he  was  rather  a 
reader  himself,  and  could  take  more  intei'est  in  Mr.  Davis's  pursuits 
than  most  of  the  people  at  Barford.  At  length  it  drew  near  to  ten, 
and  Mr.  Davis  rose  up  to  go  home  to  his  lodgings. 

"  No,  Davis,  don't  go.  I  want  you  here.  We  will  have  a  bottle 
of  port  together,  and  that  will  put  Saiuiders  into  good,  humour.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  this  murder,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
voice,  and  speaking  hoarse  and  low.  "  She  was  an  old  woman,  and 
he  killed  her,  sitting  reading  her  Bible  by  her  own  fireside  !  "  He 
looked  at  Mr.  Davis  with  a  strange,  searching  gaze,  as  if  trying  to 
find  some  sympathy  in  the  horror  which  the  idea  presented  to  him. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  sir  ?  What  is  this  murder  you 
are  so  full  of  ?    No  one  has  been  murdered  here. " 

*  *  No,  you  fool !  I  tell  you  it  was  in  Bath  !  "  said  Mr.  Higgins, 
with  sudden  passion  ;  and  then,  calming  himself  to  most  velvet- 
smoothness  of  manner,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Davis's  knee,  there, 
as  they  sat  by  the  fire,  and  gently  detaining  him,  began  the  narra- 
tion of  the  crime  he  was  so  full  of  ;  but  his  voice  and  manner  were 
constrained  to  a  stony  quietude  :  he  never  looked  in  Mr.  Davis's 
face  ;  once  or  twice,  as  Mr.  Davis  remembered  afterwards,  his  grip 
tightened  like  a  compressing  vice. 

'^  She  lived  in  a  small  house  in  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  street,  she 
and  her  maid.  People  said  she  was  a  good  old  woman  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  she  hoarded  and  hoarded,  and  never  gave  to  the  poor.  Mr. 
Davis,  it  is  wicked  not  to  give  to  the  poor — wicked — ^wicked,  is  it 
not  ?    I  always  give  to  the  poor,  for  once  I  read  in  the  Bible  that 
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'Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.'  The  wicked  old  woman 
never  gave,  but  hoarded  her  money,  and  saved  and  saved.  Some 
one  heard  of  it ;  I  say  she  threw  a  temptation  in  his  way,  and  God 
will  punish  her  for  it.  And  this  man — or  it  might  be  a  woman,  who 
knows — and  this  person  heard  also  that  she  went  to  church  in  the 
mornings  and  her  maid  in  the  afternoons  ;  and  so,  while  the  maid 
was  at  church,  and  the  street  and  the  house  quite  still,  and  the 
darkness  of  a  winter  afternoon  coming  on,  she  was  nodding  over  her 
Bible — and  that,  mark  you  !  is  a  sin,  and  one  that  God  wm  avenge 
sooner  or  later — and  a  step  came,  in  the  dusk,  up  the  stair,  and  that 
person  I  told  you  of  stood  in  the  room.  At  first,  he — ^no !  At  first, 
it  is  supposed — for,  you  understand,  all  this  is  mere  g^ess-work — it 
is  supposed  that  he  asked  her  civilly  enough  to  give  lum  her  money, 
or  to  tell  him  where  it  was ;  but  the  old  miser  defied  him,  and  would 
not  ask  for  mercy  and  give  up  her  keys,  even  when  he  threatened 
her,  but  looked  him  in  Qie  face  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby.  Oh,  God ! 
Mr.  Davis,  I  once  dreamt,  when  I  was  a  little,  innocent  boy,  that  I 
shoidd  commit  a  crime  like  this,  and  I  wakened  up  crying ;  and  my 
mother  comforted  me — that  is  the  reason  I  tremble  so  now — ^that 
and  the  cold,  for  it  is  very,  very  cold !  " 

**  But  did  he  murder  the  old  lady  ? "  asked  Mr.  Davis  ;  "  1  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  am  interested  by  your  story. " 

'^  Yes,  he  cut  her  throat ;  and  there  she  lies  yet,  in  her  quiet 
little  parlour,  with  her  face  upturned  and  all  ghastly  white,  in  the 
middle  of  a  pool  of  blood.  Mr.  Davis,  this  wine  is  no  better  than 
water ;  I  must  have  some  brandy." 

Mr.  Davis  was  horror-struck  by  the  stOTy,  which  seemed  to  have 
fascinated  him  as  much  as  it  had  done  his  companion. 

' '  Have  they  got  any  clue  to  the  murderer  ? "  said  he.  Mr.  Higgins 
drank  down  half  a  tumbler  of  raw  brandy  before  he  answered. 

"No;  no  clue  whatever.  They  will  never  be  able  to  discover 
him  ;  and  I  should  not  wonder,  'Mx,  Davis — ^I  should  not  wonder  if 
he  repented  after  all,  and  did  bitter  penance  for  his  crime ;  and  if 
so — will  there  be  mercy  for  him  at  the  last  day  ? " 

"God  knows  I"  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  solemnity.  "It  is  an 
awful  story,"  continued  he,  rousing  himself;  "  I  hardly  like  to  leave 
this  warm,  light  room  and  go  out  into  the  darkness  after  hearing  it. 
But  it  must  be  done" — buttoning  on  his  great  coat — "  lean  only 
say  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  find  out  the  murderer  and  hang  him.  If 
you'll  tsJse  my  advice,  Mr.  Higgins,  you'll  have  your  bed  warmed  and 
drink  a  treacle  |>osset  just  the  last  thing ;  and,  if  you'll  allow  me, 
I'll  send  you  my  answer  to  Philologus  before  it  goes  up  to  old  Urban." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Davis  went  to  call  on  Miss  Pratt,  who  was 
not  very  well,  and,  by  way  of  being  agreeable  and  entwtaining,  he 
related  to  her  all  he  had  heard  the  night  before  about  the  murder  at 
Bath;  and  really  he  made  a  very  pretty  connected  story  out  of  it,  and 
interested  Miss  Pratt  very  much  in  the  fate  of  the  old  lady — ^partly 
because  of  a  similarity  in  their  situations ;  for  she  also  privately 
hoarded  money,  and  had  but  one  servant,  and  stopped  at  home 
alone  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  allow  her  servant  to  go  to  church. 
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"  And  when  did  all  this  happen  ? "  she  asked. 

*'  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Higgins  named  the  day ;  and  yet  I  think 
it  must  have  been  on  this  very  last  Sunday.'' 

*  *  And  to-day  is  Wednesday.    Ill  news  travels  fast. " 

^^  Yes,  Mr.  Higgins  thought  it  might  have  been  in  the  London 
newspaper." 

"That  it  oould  never  be.  Where  did  Mr.  Higgins  learn  all 
about  it  r ' 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  did  not  ask.     I  think  he  only  came  home  yes- 
terday :  he  had  been  south  to  collect  his  rents,  somebody  said." 

Miss  Pratt  grunted.  She  used  to  vent  her  dislike  and  suspicions 
cf  Mr.  Higgins  in  a  grunt  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned. 

**  Well,  I  shan't  see  you  for  some  days.  Godfrey  Merton  asked 
me  to  go  and  stay  with  him  and  his  sister ;  and  I  think  it  will  do 
me  good.  Besides,"  added  she,  'Hhese  winter  eyenings — and  these 
muraerers  at  large  m  the  country — ^I  don't  quite  like  living  with 
only  Peggy  to  ccJl  to  in  case  of  need." 

Miss  I^tt  went  to  stay  with  her  cousin,  Mr.  Merton.  He  was 
an  active  magistrate,  and  enjoyed  his  reputation  as  such.  One  day 
he  came  in,  having  just  received  his  letters. 

"  Bad  account  of  the  morals  of  your  little  town  here,  Jessy  ! " 
said  he,  touching  one  of  his  letters.  "You've  either  a  murderer 
among  you,  or  some  friend  of  a  murderer.  Here's  a  poor  old  lady 
at  Bath  had  her  throat  cut  last  Sunday  week ;  and  I've  a  letter 
from  the  Home  Office,  asking  to  lend  them  *  my  very  efficient  aid,'  as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  it,  towards  finding  oat  the  culprit.  It  seems 
he  must  have  been  thirsty,  and  of  a  comfortable  jolly  turn ;  lor 
before  going  to  his  horrid  work  he  tapped  a  barrel  of  ginger  wine 
the  old  lady  had  set  by  to  work  ;  and  he  wrapped  the  spigot  round 
with  a  piece  of  a  letter  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  as  may  be  supposed : 
and  this  piece  of  a  letter  was  found  afterwards ;  there  are  only  these 
letters  on  the  outside,  'ns,  Esq.,  -arford,  -egworth,^  which  some  one 
has  ingeniously  made  out  to  mean  Barford,  near  Kegworth.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  some  allusion  to  a  race-horse,  I  conjecture, 
though  the  name  is  singular  enough — '  Ohurch-and-Kmg-ana-down- 
with-the-Rump.' " 

Miss  Pratt  caught  at  this  name  immediately.  It  had  hurt  her 
feelings  as  a  Dissenter  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  she  remembered 
it  well. 

"  Mr.  Nat  Heam  has,  or  had  (as  I  am  speaking  in  the  witness- 
box,  as  it  were,  I  must  take  care  of  my  tenses),  a  horse  with  that 
ridiculous  name." 

**  Mr.  Nat  Heam,"  repeated  Mr.  Merton,  making  a  note  of  the 
intelligence ;  then  he  recuired  to  his  letter  from  the  Home  Office  again. 

"There  is  also  a  piece  of  a  small  key,  broken  in  the  futile 
attempt  to  open  a  desk — ^well,  well.  Nothing  more  of  consequence. 
The  letter  is  what  we  must  rely  upon." 

**  Mr.  Davis  said  that  Mr.  Higgins  told  him — "  "Misa  Pratt  began. 

"Higgins!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Merton,  "rw.  Is  it  Higgins,  tne 
blustering  fellow  that  ran  away  with  Nat  Heam's  sister  ] " 

q2 
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'*  Yes!"  said  Miss  Pratt.  "But  though  he  has  never  been  a 
favourite  of  mine — " 

"  rw,"  repeated  Mr.  Merton.  "  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of ;  a 
member  of  the  hunt— kind  old  Squire  Heam*s  son-in-law!  Who 
else  have  you  in  Barf ord  with  names  that  end  inns?" 

"  There's  Jackson,  and  Higginson,  and  Blenkinsop,  and  Davis, 
and  Jones.  Cousin !  one  thing  strikes  me — how  did  Mr.  Higgins 
know  aU  about  it  to  tell  Mr.  Davis  on  Tuesday  what  had  happened 
on  Sunday  afternoon  ?" 

There  is  no  need  to  add  much  more.  Those  curious  in  lives  of 
the  highwayman  may  find  the  name  of  Higgins  as  conspicuous  among 
those  annals  as  that  of  Claude  Duval.  Kate  Heam*s  husband  col- 
lected his  rents  on  the  highway,  like  many  another  "gentleman"  of 
the  day;  but,  having  been  unlucky  in  one  or  two  of  his  adventures, 
and  hearing  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  hoarded  wealth  of  the  old 
lady  at  Bath,  he  was  led  on  from  robbery  to  murder,  and  was  hung 
for  his  crime  at  Derby,  in  1775. 

He  had  not  been  an  unkind  husband,  and  his  poor  wife  took 
lodgings  in  Derby  to  be  near  him  in  his  last  moments — ^his  awful  last 
moments.  Her  old  father  went  with  her  everywhere  but  into  her 
husband's  cell,  and  wrung  her  heart  by  constantly  accusing  himself 
of  haviig  promoted  her  marriage  with  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  so 
little.  He  abdicated  his  squireship  in  favour  of  his  son  Nathaniel. 
Nat  was  prosperous,  and  the  helpless,  silly  father  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  but  to  his  widowed  daughter  the  foolish,  fond  old  man  was 
all  in  all— her  knight,  her  protector,  her  companion,  her  most  faith- 
ful, loving  companion.  Only  he  ever  declined  assuming  the  office 
of  her  counsellor,  shaking  his  head  sadly,  and  saying, 

*  *  Ah !  Kate,  Kate !  if  I  had  had  more  wisdom  to  have  advised  theo 
better,  thou  need'st  not  have  been  an  exile  here  in  Brussels,  shrink- 
ing from  the  sight  of  every  English  person  as  if  they  knew  thy  story. " 
I  saw  the  White  House  not  a  month  ago ;  it  was  to  let,  per- 
haps for  the  twentieth  time  since  Mr.  Higgins  occupied  it ;  but  still 
the  tradition  goes  in  Barford  that,  once  upon  a  time,  a  highwayman 
lived  there,  and  amassed  untold  treasures,  and  that  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  yet  remains  walled  up  in  some  unknown,  concealed  chajuber, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  house  no  one  knows. 

Will  any  of  you  become  tenants,  and  try  to  find  out  this  mys- 
terious closet  ?  I  can  furnish  the  exact  address  to  any  applicant  who 
wishes  for  it. 
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ERA  I. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

Last  November  but  one,  there  was  a  flitting  in  our  neighbourhood  ; 
hardly  a  flitting,  after  all,  for  it  was  only  a  single  person  changing  her 
place  of  abode  j6:om  one  lodging  to  another  ;  and  instead  of  a  cart- 
load of  drawers  and  baskets,  dressers  and  beds,  with  old  king  clock 
at  the  top  of  all,  it  was  only  one  large  wooden  chest  to  be  carried 
after  the  girl,  who  moved  slowly  and  heavily  along  the  streets,  list- 
less and  depressed,  more  from  the  state  of  her  mind  than  of  her  body. 
It  was  Libbie  Marsh,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  her  room  in  Dean 
Street,  because  the  acquaintances  whom  she  had  been  living  with 
were  leaving  Manchester.  She  tried  to  think  herself  fortunate  in 
having  met  with  lodgings  rather  more  out  of  the  town,  and  with 
those  who  were  known  to  be  respectable  ;  she  did  indeed  try  to  be 
contented,  but,  in  spite  of  her  reason,  the  old  feeling  of  desolation 
came  over  her,  as  she  was  now  about  to  be  thrown  again  entirely 
among  strangers. 

No.  2. Court,  Albemarle  Street,  was  reached  at  last,  and 

the  pace,  slow  as  it  was,  slackened  as  she  drew  near  the  spot  where 
she  was  to  be  left  by  the  man  who  carried  her  box,  for,  trivial  as  her 
acquaintance  with  him  was,  he  was  not  quite  a  stranger,  as  everyone 
else  was,  peering  out  of  their  open  doors,  and  satisfying  themselves 
it  was  only  **  Dixon's  new  lodger." 

Dixon's  house  was  the  last  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  court.  A 
high  dead  brick  wall  connected  it  with  its  opposite  neighbour.  All 
the  dwellings  were  of  the  same  monotonous  pattern,  and  one  side  of 
the  court  looked  at  its  exact  likeness  opposite,  as  if  it  were  seeing 
itself  in  a  looking-glass. 

Dixon's  house  was  shut  up,  and  the  key  left  next  door  ;  but  the 
woman  in  whose  charge  it  was  left  knew  that  Libbie  was  expected, 
and  came  forward  to  say  a  few  explanatory  words,  to  unlock  the 
door,  and  stir  the  dull  grey  ashes  that  were  lazily  burning  in  the 
grate  ;  and  then  she  returned  to  her  own  house,  leaving  poor  Libbie 
standing  alone  with  the  great  big  chest  in  the  middle  of  the  house- 
place  floor,  with  no  one  to  say  a  word  to  (even  a  common-place  re- 
mark would  have  been  better  than  this  dull  silence),  that  could  help 
her  to  repel  the  fast-coming  tears. 
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Dixon  and  his  wife,  and  their  eldest  girl,  worked  in  factories,  and 
were  absent  all  day  from  the  house  :  the  yonngost  child,  also  a  little 
girl,  was  boarded  out  on  the  week-days  at  the  neighbour's,  where  the 
door-key  was  deposited,  but  although  busy  making  dirt-pies  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court  when  Libbie  came  in^.she  was  too  young  to 
care  much  about  her  parents'  new  lodger.  Libbie  knew  that  she 
was  to  sleep  with  the  elder  girl  in  the  front  bedroom,  but,  as  you 
may  fancy,  it  seemed  a  liberty  even  to  go  upstairs  to  take  off  her 
things,  when  no  one  was  at  home  to  marshal  the  way  up  the  ladder- 
like steps.  So  she  could  only  take  off  her  bonnet  and  sit  down,  and 
gaze  at  the  now  blazing  fire,  and  think  sadly  on  the  past,  and  on 
the  lonely  creature  she  was  in  this  wide  world — father  and  mother 
^ne,  her  little  brother  long  since  dead — he  would  have  been  more 
than  nineteen  had  he  been  alive,  but  she  only  thought  of  him  as 
the  darling  baby  ;  her  only  friends  (to  call  friends)  living  far  away 
at  their  new  house  ;  her  employers,  kind  enough  people  in  their  way, 
but  too  rapidly  twirling  round  on  this  bustling  earth  to  have  leisure 
to  think  of  the  little  work-woman,  excepting  when  they  wanted 
gowns  turned,  carpets  mended,  or  household  linen  darned  ;  and 
hardly  even  the  natural  though  hidden  hope  of  a  young  girl's  heart, 
to  cheer  her  on  with  the  bright  visions  of  a  home  of  her  own  at  some 
future  day,  where,  loving  and  beloved,  she  might  fulfil  a  woman's 
dearest  duties. 

For  Libbie  was  very  plain,  as  she  had  known  so  long  that  the 
consciousness  of  it  had  ceased  to  mortify  her.  You  can  hardly  live 
in  Manchester  without  having  some  idea  of  your  personal  appear- 
ance :  the  factory  lads  and  lasses  take  good  care  of  that ;  and  if  you 
meet  them  at  the  hours  when  they  are  pouring  out  of  the  mills, 
you  are  sure  to  hear  a  good  number  of  truths,  some  of  them  com- 
bined with  such  a  spirit  of  impudent  fun  that  you  can  scarcely  keep 
from  laughing,  even  at  the  joke  against  yourself.  Libbie  had  often 
and  often  been  greeted  by  such  questions  as — "  How  long  is  it  since 
you  were  a  beauty  V*  "  What  would  you  take  a  day  to  stand  in 
the  fields  to  scare  away  the  birds  1 "  &c.,  for  her  to  linger  under 
any  impression  as  to  her  looks. 

While  she  was  thus  musing,  and  quietly  crying,  under  the  pictures 
her  fancy  hai  conjured  up,  the  Dixons  came  dropping  in,  and  sur- 
prised her  with  her  wet  cheeks  and  quivering  lips. 

She  almost  wished  to  have  the  stillness  again  that  had  so  op- 
pressed her  an  hour  ago,  they  talked  and  laughed  so  loudly  and  so 
much,  and  bustled  about  so  noisily  over  everything  they  did.  Dixon 
took  hold  of  one  iron  handle  of  her  box,  and  helped  her  to  bump  it 
up-stairs,  while  his  daughter  Anne  followed  to  see  the  unpacking,  and 
what  sort  of  clothes  "  little  sewing  body  had  gotten. "  Mrs.  Dixon 
rattled  out  her  tea-things,  and  put  the  kettle  on,  fetched  home  her 
youngest  child,  which  added  to  the  commotion.  Then  she  called  Anne 
downstairs,  and  sent  her  for  this  thing  and  that :  eggs  to  put  to  the 
cream,  it  was  so  thin  ;  ham,  to  give  a  relish  to  the  bread-and-butter ; 
some  new  bread,  hot,  if  she  could  get  it.  Libbie  heard  all  these 
orders,  given  at  full  pitch  of  Mrs.  Dixon's  voice,  and  wondered  at 
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thdir  extravagance,  so  dijSerent  from  the  habits  of  the  place  where 
she  had  last  lodged.  But  they  were  &ie  spinners,  in  the  receipt  of 
good  wages  ;  and  confjied  aU  day  in  an  atmosphere  ranging  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees.  They  had  lost  all  natural,  healthy 
appetite  for  simple  food,  and,  having  no  higher  tastes,  found  their 
greatest  enjoyment  in  their  luxurious  meals. 

When  tea  was  ready,  Libbie  was  called  downstairs,  with  a  rough 
but  hearty  invitation,  to  share  their  meal ;  she  sat  mutely  at  the 
comer  of  the  tea-table,  while  they  went  on  with  their  own  con- 
versation about  people  and  things  she  knew  nothing  about,  tiU  at 
length  she  ventured  to  ask  for  a  candle,  to  go  and  finish  her  un- 
packing before  bedtime,  as  she  had  to  go  out  sewing  for  several 
succeeding  days.  But  once  in  the  comparative  peace  of  her  bedroom, 
her  energy  failed  her,  and  she  contented  herself  with  locking  her 
Noah's  ark  of  a  chest,  and  put  out  her  candle,  and  went  to  sit  by  the 
window,  and  gaze  out  at  the  bright  heavens ;  for  ever  and  ever  "the 
bhie  sky,  that  bends  over  aU,"  sheds  down  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  sorrowful  at  the  solemn  hours  when  the  ceaseless  stars  are 
seen  to  pace  its  depths. 

By  and  by  her  eye  fell  down  to  gazing  at  the  corresponding 
window  to  her  own  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court.*  It  was  lighted, 
but  the  blind  was  drawn  down  :  upon  the  blind  she  saw,  first  uncon- 
sciously, the  constant  weary  motion  of  a  little  spectral  shadow,  a 
child's  hand  and  arm — ^no  more  ;  long,  thin  fingers  hanging  down 
from  the  wrist,  while  the  arm  moved  up  and  down,  as  if  keeping 
time  to  the  heavy  pulses  of  dull  pain.  She  could  not  help  hoping 
that  sleep  would  soon  come  to  stiU  that  incessant,  feeble  motion  : 
and  now  and  then  it  did  cease,  as  if  the  little  creature  had  dropped 
into  a  slumber  from  very  weariness  ;  but  presently  the  arm  jerked 
up  with  the  fingers  clenched,  as  if  with  a  sudden  start  of  agony. 
When  Anne  came  up  to  bed,  Libbie  was  stiQ  sitting,  watching  the 
shadow,  and  she  directly  asked  to  whom  it  belonged. 

"  It  will  be  Margaret  Hall's  lad.  Last  summer,  when  it  was  so 
hot,  there  was  no  biding  with  the  window  shut  at  night,  and  theirs 
was  open  too  :  and  many's  the  time  he  has  waked  me  with  his  moans ; 
they  say  he's  been  better  sin'  cold  weather  came. " 

"  Is  he  always  in  bed  ?    Whatten  ails  him  ? "  asked  Libbie. 

*  *  Summat's  amiss  wi'  his  backbone,  folks  say  ;  he's  better  and 
worse,  like.  He's  a  nice  little  chap  enough,  and  his  mother's  not 
that  bad  either ;  only  my  mother  and  her  had  words,  so  now  we 
don't  speak." 

Libbie  went  on  watching,  and  when  she  next  spoke,  to  ask  who 
and  what  his  mother  was,  Anne  Dixon  was  fast  asleep. 

Time  passed  away,  and  as  usual  unveiled  the  hidden  things. 
Libbie  found  out  that  Margaret  Hall  was  a  widow,  who  earned  her 
living  as  a  washerwoman  ;  that  the  little  suffering  lad  was  her  only 
child,  her  dearly  beloved.  That  while  she  scolded  pretty  nearly 
everybody  else,  "  tiQ  her  name  was  up  "  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
a  termagant,  to  him  she  was  evidently  most  tender  and  gentle.  He 
lay  alone  on  his  little  bed,  near  the  window,  through  the  day,  while  she 
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was  away  toiliL.g  for  a  livelihood.  But  when  Libbie  had  pl^n  sewing 
to  do  at  her  lodgings,  instead  of  going  out  to  sew,  she  used  to  watch 
from  her  bedroom  window  for  the  time  when  the  shadows  opposite, 
by  their  mute  gestures,  told  that  the  mother  had  returned  to  bend 
over  her  child,  to  smooth  his  pillow,  to  alter  his  position,  to  get  him 
his  nightly  cup  of  tea.  And  often  in  the  night  Libbie  could  not  help 
rising  gently  from  bed,  to  see  if  the  little  arm  was  waving  up  and 
down,  as  was  his  Accustomed  habit  when  sleepless  from  pain. 

Libbie  had  a  good  deal  of  sewing  to  do  at  home  that  winter,  and 
whenever  it  was  not  so  cold  as  to  benumb  her  fingers,  she  took  it 
upstairs,  in  order  to  watch  the  little  lad  in  her  few  odd  moments  of 
pause.  On  his  better  days  he  could  sit  up  enough  to  peep  out  of  his 
window,  and  she  found  he  liked  to  look  at  her.  Presently  she 
ventiured  to  nod  to  him  across  the  court ;  and  his  faint  snule,  and 
ready  nod  back  again,  showed  that  this  gave  him  pleasure.  I  think 
she  would  have  been  encouraged  by  this  smile  to  have  proceeded  to 
a  speaking  acquaintance,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  terrible  mother, 
to  whom  it  seemed  to  be  irritation  enough  to  know  that  Libbie  was 
a  lodger  at  the  Dixons'  for  her  to  talk  at  her  whenever  they  en- 
countered each  other,  and  to  live  evidently  in  wait  for  some  good 
opportunity  of  £lbuse. 

With  her  constant  interest  in  him,  Libbie  soon  discovered  his 
great  want  of  an  object  on  which  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  which 
might  distract  his  attention,  when  alone  through  the  long  day,  from 
the  pain  he  endured.  He  was  very  fond  of  flowers.  It  was  November 
when  she  had  first  removed  to  her  lodgings,  but  it  had  been  very 
mild  weather,  and  a  few  flowers  yet  lingered  in  the  gardens,  which 
the  country  people  gathered  into  nosegays,  and  brought  on  market- 
days  into  Manchester.  His  mother  had  brought  him  a  bunch  of 
Michaelmas  daisies  the  very  day  Libbie  had  become  a  neighbour, 
and  she  watched  their  history.  He  put  them  first  in  an  old  teapot, 
of  which  the  spout  was  broken  off"  and  the  lid  lost ;  and  he  daily 
replenished  the  teapot  from  the  jug  of  water  his  mother  left  near 
him  to  quench  his  feverish  thirst.  By  and  by,  one  or  two  of  the 
constellation  of  lilac  stars  faded,  and  then  the  time  he  had  hitherto 
spent  in  admiring,  almost  caressing  them,  was  devoted  to  cutting  off 
those  flowers  whose  decay  marred  the  beauty  of  the  nosegay.  It 
took  him  half  the  morning,  with  his  feeble,  languid  motions,  and 
liis  cumbrous  old  scissors,  to  trim  up  his  diminished  darlings.  Then 
at  last  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  better  preserve  the  few  that 
remained  by  drying  them  ;  so  they  were  carefully  put  between  the 
leaves  of  the  old  Bible  ;  and  then,  whenever  abetter  day  came,  when 
he  had  strength  enoiigh  to  lift  the  ponderous  book,  he  used  to  open 
the  pages  to  look  at  lus  flower  friends.  In  winter  he  could  have  no 
more  living  flowers  to  tend. 

Libbie  thought  and  thought,  tiQ  at  last  an  idea  flashed  upon  her 
mind,  that  often  made  a  happy  snule  steal  over  her  face  as  she 
stitched  away,  and  that  cheered  her  through  the  solitary  winter — for 
solitary  it  continued  to  be,  though  the  Dixons  were  very  good  sort 
of  people,  never  pressed  her  for  payment,  if  she  had  had  but  little 
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work  to  do  tliat  week  ;  never  grudged  her  a  share  of  their  extrava- 
gant meals,  which  were  far  more  luxurious  than  she  could  have  met 
with  anywhere  else,  for  her  previously  agreed  payment  in  case  of 
working  at  home  ;  and  they  would  fain  have  taught  her  to  drink 
rum  in  her  tea,  assuring  her  that  she  should  have  it  for  nothing  and 
welcome.  But  they  were  too  touchy,  too  prosperous,  too  much 
absorbed  in  themselves,  to  take  off  Libbie's  feeling  of  solitariness  ; 
not  half  as  much  as  the  little  face  by  day,  and  the  shadow  by  night, 
of  him  with  whom  she  had  never  yet  exchanged  a  word. 

Her  idea  was  this  :  her  mother  came  from  the  east  of  England, 
where,  as  perhaps  you  know,  they  have  the  pretty  custom  of  send- 
ing presents  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  with  the  donor's  name  unknown, 
and,  of  course,  the  mystery  constitutes  half  the  enjoyment.  Tlie 
fourteenth  of  February  was  Libbie's  birthday  too,  and  many  a  year, 
in  the  happy  days  of  old,  had  her  mother  delighted  to  surprise  her 
with  some  little  gift,  of  which  she  more  than  half -guessed  the  giver, 
although  each  Valentine's  day  the  mamier  of  its  arrival  was  varied. 
Since  then  the  fourteenth  of  February  had  been  the  dreariest  of  all 
the  year,  because  the  most  haunted  by  memory  of  departed  happi- 
ness. But  now,  this  year,  if  she  could  not  have  the  old  gladness  of 
heart  herself,  she  would  try  and  brighten  the  life  of  another.  She 
would  save,  and  she  would  screw,  but  she  would  buy  a  canary  and 
a  cage  for  that  poor  little  laddie  opposite,  who  wore  out  his  mono- 
tonous life  with  so  few  pleasures  and  so  much  pain. 

I  doubt  I  may  not  tell  you  here  of  the  anxieties  and  the  fears, 
of  the  hopes  and  the  self-sacrifices— all,  perhaps,  small  in  the  tangible 
effect  as  the  widow's  mite,  yet  not  the  less  marked  by  the  viewless 
angels  who  go  about  continually  among  us — which  varied  Libbie's 
life  before  she  accomplished  her  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  it  was 
accomplished.  The  very  day  before  the  fourteenth  she  found  time 
to  go  with  her  half-guhiea  to  a  barber's  who  lived  near  Albemarle 
Street,  and  who  was  famous  for  his  stock  of  singing-birds.  There 
are  enthusiasts  about  all  sorts  of  things,  both  good  and  bad,  and 
many  of  the  weavers  in  Manchester  know^and  care  more  about  birds 
than  any  one  would  easily  credit.  Stubborn,  silent,  reserved  men 
on  many  things,  you  have  only  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  birds  to 
light  up  their  faces  with  brightness.  They  will  tell  you  who  won 
the  prizes  at  the  last  canary  show,  where  the  prize  birds  may  be 
seen,  and  give  you  all  the  details  of  those  funny,  but  pretty  and 
interesting  mimicries  of  great  people's  cattle  shows.  Among  these 
amateurs,  Emanuel  Morris,  the  barber,  was  an  oracle. 

He  took  Libbie  into  his  little  back  room,  used  for  private  shav- 
ing of  modest  men,  who  did  not  care  to  be  exhibited  in  the  front 
shop  decked  out  in  the  full  glories  of  lather  ;  and  which  was  hung 
round  with  birds  in  rude  wicker  cages,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  won  prizes,  and  were  consequently  honoured  with  gilt-wire 
prisons.  The  longer  and  thinner  the  body  of  the  bird  was,  the  more 
admiration  it  received,  as  far  as  external  beauty  went  ;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  colour  was  deep  and  clear,  and  its  notes 
strong  and  varied,  the  more  did  Emanuel  dwell  upon  its  perfections. 
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But  these  were  all  prize  birds  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  Libbie  heard,  with 
some  little  sinking  at  heart,  that  their  price  ran  from  one  to  two 
guineas. 

"  I'm  not  over-particular  as  to  shape  and  colour,"  said  she,  "  I 
should  like  a  good  singer,  that's  all  ! " 

She  dropped  a  little  in  Emanuel's  estimation.  However,  he 
showed  her  his  good  singers,  but  all  were  above  Libbie's  means. 

"  After  all,  I  don't  tliink  1  care  so  much  about  the  singing  very 
loud  ;  it's  but  a  noise  after  all,  and  sometimes  n(^ise  fidgets  folks." 

*  *  They  must  be  nesh  folks  as  is  put  out  "/nth.  the  singing  o'  birds," 
replied  Emanuel,  rather  affironted. 

**  It's  for  one  who  is  poorly,"  said  Libbie,  deprecatingly. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  as  if  considering  the  matter,  "folk  that  are 
cranky  often  take  more  to  them  as  shows  'em  love  than  to  them  as 
is  clever  and  gifted.  Happen  yo'd  rather  have  this'n,"  opening  a 
cage-door,  and  calling  to  a  dull-coloured  bird,  sitting  moped  up  in 
a  corner,  "  Here — Jupiter,  Jupiter  ! " 

The  bird  smoothed  its  feathers  in  an  instant,  and,  uttering  a 
little  note  of  delight,  flew  to  Emanuel,  putting  his  beak  to  his  lips, 
as  if  kissing  him,  and  then,  perching  on  his  head,  it  began  a  gurg- 
ling warble  of  pleasure,  not  by  any  means  so  varied  or  so  clear  as 
the  song  of  the  others,  but  which  pleased  Libbie  more  ;  for  she  was 
always  one  to  find  out  she  liked  the  gooseberries  that  were  accessible, 
better  than  the  grapes  that  were  beyond  her  reach.  The  price,  too,  was 
just  right,  so  she  gladly  took  possession  of  the  cage,  and  hid  it  under 
her  cloak,  preparatory  to  carrying  it  home.  Emanuel  meanwhile 
was  giving  her  directions  as  to  its  food,  with  all  the  minuteness  of 
one  loving  his  subject. 

"  Will  it  soon  get  to  know  any  one  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Give  him  two  days  only,  and  you  and  he'll  be  as  thick  as  him 
and  me  are  now.  You've  only  to  open  his  door,  and  call  him,  and 
he'll  follow  you  round  the  room  ;  but  he'll  first  kiss  you,  and  then 
perch  on  your  head.  He  only  wants  laming,  which  1  have  no  time 
to  give  him,  to  do  many  another  accomplishment. " 

"  What's  his  name  ?    I  did  not  rightly  catch  it." 

"Jupiter — it's  not  common ;  but  the  town's  o'errun  with  Bobbies 
and  Dickies,  and  as  my  birds  are  thought  a  bit  out  o*  the  way,  I 
like  to  have  better  names  for  'em,  so  I  just  picked  a  few  out  o'  my 
lad's  school  books.  It's  just  as  ready,  when  you're  used  to  it,  to 
say  Jupiter  as  Dicky." 

"  I  could  bring  my  tongue  round  to  Peter  better ;  would  he 
answer  to  Peter  ? "  asked  Libbie,  now  on  the  point  of  departing. 

'^  Happen  he  might ;  but  I  think  he'd  come  readier  to  the  three 
syllables." 

On  Valentine's  day,  Jupiter's  cage  was  decked  round  with  ivy 
leaves,  making  quite  a  pretty  wreath  on  the  wicker  work  ;  and  to 
one  of  them  was  pinned  a  slip  of  paper,  with  these  words,  written 
in  Libbie's  best  round  hand  : — 

"  From  your  faithful  Valentine.  Please  take  notice  his  name 
is  Peter,  and  he'll  come  if  you  call  him,  after  a  bit." 
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But  lUtle^ork  did  Libbie  do  that  afternoon,  she  was  so  engaged 
in  watching  for  the  messenger  who  was  to  bear  her  present  to  her 
little  valentine,  and  run  away  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  up  the 
canary,  and  explained  to  whom  it  was  sent. 

At  last  he  came  ;  then  there  was  a  pause  before  the  woman  of 
the  house  was  at  liberty  to  take  it  upstairs.  Then  Libbie  saw  tlie 
little  face  flush  up  into  a  bright  colour,  the  feeble  hands  tremble 
with  delighted  eagerness,  the  head  bent  down  to  try  and  make  out 
the  writing  (beyond  his  power,  poor  lad,  to  read),  the  rapturous 
turning  round  of  the  cage  in  order  to  see  the  canary  in  every  point 
of  view,  head,  tail,  wings,  and  feet ;  an  intention  in  which  Jupiter, 
in  his  uneasiness  at  being  again  among  strangers,  did  not  second, 
for  he  hopped  round  so  as  continually  to  present  a  full  front  to  the 
boy.  It  was  a  source  of  never- wearying  delight  to  the  little  fellow, 
till  daylight  closed  in  ;  he  evidently  forgot  to  wonder  who  had  sent 
it  him,  in  his  gladness  at  his  possession  of  such  a  treasure  ;  and  when 
the  shadow  of  his  mother  darkened  on  the  blind,  and  the  bird  had 
been  exhibited,  Libbie  saw  her  do  what,  with  all  her  tenderness, 
seemed  rarely  to  have  entered  into  her  thoughts — she  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  boy,  in  a  mother's  sympathy  with  the  joy  of  her  child. 

The  canary  was  placed  for  the  night  between  the  little  bed  and 
window  ;  and  when  Libbie  rose  once,  to  take  her  accustomed  peep, 
she  saw  the  little  arm  put  fondly  round  the  cage,  as  if  embracing 
his  new  treasure  even  in  his  sleep.  How  Jupiter  slept  this  first 
night  is  quite  another  thing. 

So  ended  the  first  day  in  Libbie's  three  eras  in  last  year. 


ERA  IL 

WHITSUNTIDE. 

The  brightest,  fullest  daylight  poured  down  into  No.  2 Court, 

Albemarle  Street,  and  the  heat,  even  at  the  early  hour  of  five,  as  at 
the  noontide  on  the  June  days  of  many  years  past. 

The  court  seemed  alive,  and  merry  with  voices  and  laughter. 
The  bedroom  windows  were  open  wide,  and  had  been  so  all  night, 
on  acoount  of  the  heat ;  and  every  now  and  then  you  might  see  a 
head  and  a  pair  of  shoulders,  simply  encased  in  shirt  sleeves,  popped 
out,  and  you  might  hear  the  inquiry  passed  from  one  to  the  other : 

**  Well,  Jack,  and  where  art  thee  bound  for  1 " 

"  Dunham  ? " 

"  Why,  what  an  old-fashioned  chap  thou  be'st.  Thy  grandad 
afore  thee  went  to  Diinliam  :  but  thou  wert  always  a  slow  coach. 
I'm  off  to  Alderley,  me  and  my  missis." 

"  Ay,  that's  because  there's  only  thee  and  thy  missis.  Wait  till 
thou  hast  gotten  four  childer,  like  me,  and  thou 'It  be  glad  enough 
to  take  'em  to  Dunham,  oud-fashioned  way,  for  fourpence  apiece." 
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"  I*d  still  go  to  Alderley  ;  I'd  not  be  bothered  with  my  children; 
they  should  keep  house  at  home." 

A  pair  of  hands,  the  person  to  whom  they  belonged  invisible, 
boxed  his  ears  on  this  last  speech,  in  a  very  spirited  though  playful 
manner,  and  the  neighbours  all  laughed  at  the  surprised  look  of 
the  speaker,  at  this  assault  from  an  unseen  foe.  The  man  who  had 
been  holding  conversation  with  him  cried  out: 

"  Sarved  him  right,  Mrs.  Slater  ;  he  knows  nought  about  it  yet : 
but  when  he  gets  them  he'll  be  as  loth  to  leave  the  babbies  at  home 
on  a  Whitsuntide  as  any  on  us.  We  shall  live  to  see  him  in  Dunham 
Park  yet,  wi'  twins  in  his  arms,  and  another  parr  on  'em  clutching 
at  daddy's  coat  taUs,  let  alone  your  share  of  youngsters,  missis." 

At  this  moment  our  friend  Libbie  appeared  at  her  window,  and 
Mrs.  Slater,  who  had  taken  her  discomfited  husband's  place,  called 
out: 

"  Elizabeth  Marsh,  where  are  Dixons  and  you  bound  to  1 " 

'^ Dixon s  are  not  up  yet;  he  said  last  night  he'd  take  his 
holiday  out  in  lying  in  bed.  Fm  going  to  the  old-fashioned  place, 
Dunham." 

*  *  Thou  art  never  going  by  thyself,  moping  !  " 

"No  ;  I'm  going  with  Margaret  Hall  and  her  lad,"  replied  Lib- 
bie, hastily  withdrawing  from  the  window,  in  order  to  avoid  hearing 
any  remarks  on  the  associates  she  had  chosen  for  her  day  of  pleasure 
— the  scold  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  her  sickly,  ailiiig  child ! 

But  Jupiter  might  have  been  a  dove,  and  his  ivy  leaves  an  olive 
branch,  for  the  peace  he  had  brought,  the  happiness  he  had  caused, 
to  three  individuals  at  least.  For  of  course  it  could  not  long  be  a 
mystery  who  had  sent  little  Frank  Hall  his  valentine  ;  nor  could 
his  mother  long  entertain  her  hard  manner  towards  one  who  had 
given  her  child  a  new  pleasure.  She  was  shy,  and  she  was  proud, 
and  for  some  time  she  struggled  against  the  natural  desire  of  mani- 
festing her  gratitude  ;  but  one  evening,  when  Libbie  was  returning 
home,  with  a  bundle  of  work  half  as  large  as  herself,  as  she  dragged 
herself  along  through  the  heated  streets,  she  was  overtaken  by  Slar- 
garet  Hall,  her  burden  gently  pulled  from  her,  and  her  way  home 
shortened,  and  her  weaiy  spirits  soothed  and  cheered,  by  the  out- 
pourings of  Margaret's  heart;  for  the  barrier  of  reserve  once  broken 
down,  she  had  much  to  say,  to  thank  her  for  days  6i  amusement  and 
happy  employment  for  her  lad,  to  speak  of  his  gratitude,  to  tell  of 
her  hopes  and  fears — ^the  hopes  and  fears  thai  iiiade  up  the  dates  of 
her  life.  From  that  time,  Libbie  lost  her  awe  of  the  termagant  in 
interest  for  the  mother,  whose  all  was  ventured  in  so  frail  a  bark. 
From  this  time,  Libbie  was  a  fast  friend  with  both  mother  and  son, 
planning  mitigations  for  the  sorrowful  days  of  the  latter  as  eagerly 
as  poor  Margaret  Hall,  and  with  far  more  success.  His  life  had 
flickered  up  under  the  charm  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  months. 
He  even  seemed  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Dun- 
ham, which  Libbie  had  arranged  as  a  Whitsuntide  treat,  and  for  which 
she  and  his  mother  had  been  hoarding  up  for  several  weeks.  The 
canal  boat  left  Knott-mill  at  six,  and  it  was  now  past  five ;  so  Libbie 
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let  herself  out  very  gently,  and  went  across  to  her.friends.  She 
knocked  at  the  door  of  their  lodging-room,  and^  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  entered. 

Franky's  face  was  flushed,  and  he  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment— ^partly  with  pleasure,  but  partly  with  some  eager  wish  not 
yet  granted. 

"  He  wants  sore  to  take  Peter  with  him,"  said  his  mother  to 
Libbie,  as  if  referring  the  matter  to  her.  The  boy  looked  implor- 
ingly at  her. 

**  He  would  like  it,  I  know ;  for  one  thing,  he'd  miss  me  sadly, 
and  chirrup  for  me  all  day  long,  he'd  be  so  lonely.  I  could  not  be 
half  so  happy  a-thinking  on  him,  left  alone  here  by  himself.  Then, 
Libbie,  he's  just  like  a  Christian,  so  fond  of  flowers  and  green  leaves, 
and  them  sort  of  things.  He  chirrups  to  me  so  when  mother  brings 
me  a  pennyworth  of  wall-flowers  to  put  round  his  cage.  He  would 
talk  if  he  could,  you  know  ;  but  I  can  tell  what  he  means  quite  as 
one  as  if  he  spoke.  Do  let  Peter  go,  Libbie  ;  I'll  carry  him  in  my 
o^Ti  arms." 

So  Jupiter  was  allowed  to  be  of  the  party.  Now  Libbie  had 
overcome  the  great  difliculty  of  conveying  Franky  to  the  boat,  by 
oflering  to  *^  slay  "  for  a  coach,  and  the  shouts  and  exclamations  of 
the  neighbours  told  them  that  their  conveyance  awaited  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court.  His  mother  carried  Franky,  light  in  weight, 
though  heavy  in  helplessness,  and  he  would  hold  the  cage,  believing 
that  he  was  redeeming  his  pledge,  that  Peter  should  be  a  trouble  to 
no  one.  Libbie  proceeded  to  arrange  the  bundle  containing  their 
dinner,  as  a  support  in  the  comer  of  the  coach.  The  neighbours 
came  out  with  many  blunt  speeches,  and  more  kindly  wishes,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  would  have  relieved  Margaret  of  her  burden,  if 
she  would  have  allowed  it.  The  presence  of  that  little  cripple  fellow 
seemed  to  obliterate  all  the  augry  feelings  which  had  existed  between 
his  mother  and  her  neighbours,  and  which  had  formed  the  politics 
of  that  little  court  for  many  a  day. 

And  now  they  were  fairly  ojff !  Franky  bit  his  lips  in  attempted 
endurance  of  the  pain  the  motion  caused  him ;  he  winced  and  shrank, 
until  they  were  fairly  on  amacadamised  thoroughfare,  when  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  seemed  desirous  of  a  few  minutes' rest.  Libbie  fell 
very  shy,  and  very  much  afraid  of  being  seen  by  her  employers, 
^'  set  up  in  a  coach  !  "  and  so  she  hid  herself  in  a  comer,  and  made 
herself  as  small  as  possible  ;  while  Mrs.  Hall  had  exactly  the  op- 
posite feeling,  and  was  delighted  to  stand  up,  stretching  out  of  the 
window,  and  nodding  to  pretty  nearly  every  one  they  met  or  passed 
on  the  foot-paths  ;  and  they  were  not  a  few,  for  the  streets  were 
quite  gay,  even  at  that  early  hour,  with  parties  going  to  this  or  that 
railway  station,  or  to  the  boats  which  crowded  the  canals  on  this 
bright  holiday  week ;  and  almost  every  one  they  met  seemed  to  enter 
into  Mrs.  Hall's  exlularation  of  feeling,  and  had  a  smile  or  nod  in 
return.  At  last  she  plumped  down  by  Libbie,  and  exclaimed,  **  I 
never  was  in  a  coach  but  once  afore,  and  that  was  when  I  was  a-going 
to  be  married.    It's  like  heaven;  and  all  done  over  with  such 
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beautiful  gimp,  too ! "  continued  she,  admiring  the  lining  of  the 
vehicle.     Jupiter  did  not  enjoy  it  so  much. 

As  if  the  holiday  time,  the  lovely  weather,  and  the  "sweet hour 
of  prime  "  had  a  genial  influence,  as  no  doubt  they  have,  every- 
body's heart  seemed  softened  towards  poor  Franky.  The  driver 
lifted  him  out  with  the  tenderness  of  strength,  and  bore  him  care- 
fully down  to  the  boat ;  the  people  then  made  way,  and  gave  him 
the  best  seat  in  their  power — or  rather  I  should  call  it  a  couch,  for 
they  saw  he  was  weary,  and  insisted  on  his  lying  down — an  atti- 
tude he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  assume  without  the  protection 
of  his  mother  and  Libbie,  who  now  appeared,  bearing  their  baskets 
and  carrying  Peter. 

Away  the  boat  went,  to  make  room  for  others,  for  every  con- 
veyance, both  by  land  and  water,  is  in  requisition  in  Whitsun-week, 
to  give  the  hard- worked  crowds  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
charms  of  the  country.  Even  every  standing-place  in  the  camd 
packets  was  occupied,  and  as  they  glided  along,  the  banks  were  lined 
with  people,  who  seemed  to  find  it  object  enough  to  watch  the  boats 
go  by,  packed  close  and  full  with  happy  beings  brimming  with  anti- 
cipations of  a  day's  pleasure.  The  country  through  which  they 
passed  is  as  uninteresting  as  can  weU  be  imagined  ;  but  still  it  is 
the  coimtry  ;  and  the  screams  of  delight  from  the  children,  and  the 
low  laughs  of  pleasure  from  the  parents,  at  every  blossoming  tree 
that  tnoled  its  wreath  against  some  cottage  wall,  or  at  the  tvdtta  of 
late  primroses  which  lingered  in  the  cool  depths  of  grass  along  the 
canal  banks  ;  the  thorough  relish  of  everything,  as  if  dreading  to  let 
the  least  circumstance  of  this  happy  day  pass  over  without  its  due 
appreciation,  made  the  time  seem  all  too  short,  although  it  took 
two  hours  to  arrive  at  a  place  only  eight  miles  from  Majichester. 
Even  Franky,  with  all  his  impatience  to  see  Dunham  woods  (which 
I  think  he  confused  with  London,  believing  both  to  be  paved  with 
gold),  enjoyed  the  easy  motion  of  the  boat  so  much,  floating  along, 
wMle  pictdres  moved  before  him,  that  he  regretted  when  the  time 
came  for  landing  among  the  soft,  green  meadows,  that  came  sloping 
down  to  the  dancing  water's  brim.  His  fellow-passengers  carried 
him  to  the  park,  and  refused  all  pajrment,  although  his  mother  had 
laid  by  sixpence  on  purpose,  as  a  recompense  for  this  service. 

"  Oh,  Libbie,  how  beautiful !  Oh,  mother,  mother  ;  is  the  whole 
world  out  of  Manchester  as  beauliiful  as  this  ?  I  did  not  know  trees 
were  like  this  !  Such  green  homes  for  birds  !  Look,  Peter  !  would 
not  you  like  to  be  there,  up  among  those  boughs  ?  But  I  can't  let 
you  go,  you  know,  because  you're  my  little  bird-brother,  and  I 
should  be  quite  lost  without  you." 

They  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  fine  mossy  turf,  at  the  root  of  a 
beech-tree,  which  made  a  sort  of  natural  couch,  and  there  they  laid 
him,  and  bade  him  rest,  in  spite  of  the  delisht  which  made  him 
believe  himself  capable  of  any  exertion.  Wnere  he  lay — always 
holding  Jupiter's  cage,  and  often  talking  to  him  as  to  a  playfellow 
— he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  green  area,  shut  in  by  magnificent  trees, 
in  all  the  glory  of  their  early  foliage,  before  the  summer  heats  had 
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deepened  their  verdure  into  one  rich,  monotonous  tint.  And  hither 
came  party  after  party  ;  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
children — whole  families  trooped  along  after  the  guidmg  fathers, 
who  bore  the  youngest  in  their  arms,  or  astride  ujKjn  their  backs, 
while  they  turned  round  occasionally  to  the  wives,  with  whom  they 
shared  some  fond  local  remembrance.  For  years  has  Dunham  Park 
been  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Manchester  work-people  ;  for  more 
years  than  I  can  tell ;  probably  ever  since  "  the  Duke,"  by  his 
canals,  opened  out  the  system  of  cheap  travelling.  Its  scenery,  too, 
which  presents  such  a  complete  contrast  to  the  whirl  and  turmoil 
of  Manchester ;  so  thoroughly  woodland,  with  its  ancestral  trees 
(here  and  there  lightning  blanched)  ;  its  "  verdurous  walls  ;"  its 
grassy  walks  leadmg  far  away  into  some  glade,  where  you  start  at 
the  rabbit  rustling  among  the  last  year's  fern,  and  where  the  wood- 
pigeon's  call  seems  the  only  fitting  and  accordant  sound.  Depend 
upon  it,  this  complete  sylvan  repose,  this  accessible  quiet,  this 
lapping  the  soul  in  green  images  of  the  country,  forms  the  most 
complete  contrast  to  a  town's-person,  and  consequently  has  over 
such  the  greatest  power  of  charm. 

Presently  Libbie  found  out  she  was  very  hungry.  Now  they 
were  but  provided  with  dinner,  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  eaten 
as  near  twelve  o'clock  as  might  be  ;  and  Margaret  Hall,  in  her  pru- 
dence, asked  a  working-man  near  to  tell  her  what  o'clock  it  was. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  **  I'U  ne'er  look  at  clock  or  watch  to-day.  I'll 
not  spoil  my  pleasure  by  finding  out  how  fast  it's  going  away.  If 
thou'rt  hungry,  eat.  I  make  my  own  dinner-hour,  and  I  have 
eaten  mine  an  hour  ago." 

So  they  had  their  veal  'pies,  and  then  found  out  it  was  only 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock  ;  by  so  many  pleasurable  events  had 
that  morning  been  marked.  But  such  was  their  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
that  they  only  enjoyed  their  mistake,  and  joined  in  the  general 
laugh  against  the  man  who  had  eaten  his  dinner  somewhere 
about  nine.  He  laughed  most  heartily  of  all,  till,  suddenly  stop- 
ping, he  said : 

''I  must  not  go  on  at  this  rate  ;. laughing  gives  one  such  an 
appetite." 

^'Oh!  if  that's  all,"  said  a  merry-looking  man,  lying  at  full 
kngth,  and  brushing  the  fresh  scent  out  of  the  grass,  while  two 
or  three  little  children  tumbled  over  him,  and  crept  about  him,  as 
kittens  or  puppies  frolic  with  their  parents,  ^*  if  that's  all,  we'U  have 
a  subscription  of  eatables  for  them  improvident  folk  as  have  eaten 
their  diimer  for  their  breakfast.  Here's  a  sausage  pasty  and  a 
handful  of  nuts  for  my  share.  Bring  round  a  hat.  Bob,  and  see 
what  the  company  will  give." 

Bob  carried  out  the  joke,  much  to  little  Franky's  amusement ; 
and  no  one  was  so  churlish  as  to  refuse,  although  the  contributions 
varied  from  a  peppermint  drop  up  to  a  veal  pie  and  a  sausage  pasty. 

"  It's  a  thriving  trade,"  said  Bob,  as  he  emptied  his  hatful  of 
provisions  on  the  grass  by  Libbie's  side.  ''  Besides,  it's  tiptop, 
too  to  live  on  the  public.     Hark  !  what  is  that  1 " 
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The  laughter  and  the  chat  were  suddenly  hushed,  and  mothers 
told  their  little  ones  to  listen — as,  far  away  in  the  distance,  now 
sinking  and  falling,  now  swelling  and  clear,  came  a  ringing  peal  of 
children's  voices,  blended  together  in  one  of  those  psalm  tunes 
which  we  are  aU  of  us  famihar  with,  and  which  bring  to  mind  the 
old,  old  days,  when  we,  as  wondering  children,  were  first  led  to 
worship  "  Our  Father ''  by  those  beloved  ones  who  have  since  gone 
to  the  more  perfect  worship.  Holy  was  that  distant  choral  praise, 
even  to  the  most  thoughtless  ;  and  when  it,  in  fact,  was  ended,  in 
the  instant's  pause,  during  which  the  ear  awaits  the  repetition  of 
the  air,  they  caught  the  noontide  hum  and  buzz  of  the  myriads  of 
insects  who  danced  away  their  lives  in  the  glorious  day ;  they 
heard  the  swaying  of  the  mighty  W09ds  in  the  soft  but  resistless 
breeze,  and  then  again  once  more  burst  forth  the  merry  jests  and 
the  shouts  of  childhood  ;  and  again  the  elder  ones  resumed  their 
happy  talk,  as  they  lay  or  sat  "  under  the  greenwood  tree."  Fresh 
parties  came  dropping  in  ;  some  laden  with  wild  flowers — almost 
with  branches  of  hawthorn,  indeed  ;  while  one  or  two  had  made 
prizes  of  the  earliest  dog-roses,  and  had  cast  away  campion,  stitch- 
wort,  ragged  robin,  all  to  keep  the  lady  of  the  hedges  from  being 
obscured  or  hidden  by  the  community. 

One  after  another  drew  near  to  IVanky,  and  looked  on  with  in- 
terest as  he  lay  sorting  the  flowers  given  to  him.  Happy  parents 
stood  by,  with  their  household  bands  around  them,  in  health  and 
comeliness,  and  felt  the  sad  prophecy  of  those  shrivelled  limbs,  those 
wasted  fingers,  those  lamp-like  eyes,  with  their  bright,  dark  lustre. 
His  mother  was  too  eagerly  watching  his  happiness  to  read  the  mean^ 
ing  of  those  grave  looks,  but  Libbie  sawihem  and  understood  them ; 
and  a  chill  shudder  went  through  her,  even  on  that  day,  as  she 
thought  on  the  future. 

'*  Ay !  I  thought  we  should  give  you  a  start !  " 

A  start  they  did  give,  with  their  terrible  slap  on  Libbie's  back, 
as  she  sat  idly  grouping  flowers,  and  following  out  her  sorrowful 
thoughts.  It  was  the  Dixons.  Instead  of  keeping  their  holiday  by 
lying  in  bed,  they  and  their  children  had  roused  themselves,  and  had 
come  by  the  omnibus  to  the  nearest  point.  For  an  instant  the  meet- 
ing was  an  awkward  one,  on  account  of  the  feud  between  Margaret 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  but  there  was  no  long  resisting  of  kmdly 
mother  Natures's  soothings,  at  that  holiday  time,  and  in  that  lonely 
tranquil  spot ;  or  if  they  could  have  been  unheeded,  the  sight  of 
Franky  would  have  awed  every  angry  feeling  into  rest,  so  changed 
was  he  since  the  Dixons  had  last  seen  him ;  and  since  he  had  been 
the  Puck  or  Robin  GoodfeUow  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  marbles 
were  always  rolling  under  other  people's  feet,  and  whose  top-strings 
were  always  hanging  in  nooses  to  catch  the  unwary.  Yes,  he,  the 
feeble,  mild,  almost  girlish-looking  lad,  had  once  been  a  merry, 
happy  rogue,  and  as  such  often  cuffed  by  Mrs.  Dixon,  the  very  Mrs 
Dixon  who  now  stood  gazing  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Could  she, 
in  sight  of  him,  the  changed,  the  fading,  keep  up  a  quarrel  with  his 
mother  ? 
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**  How  long  hast  thou  been  here  ? "  asked  Dixon. 

"  Welly  on  for  all  day,"  answered  Libbie. 

^*  Hast  never  been  to  see  the  deer,  or  the  king  and  queen  oaks! 
Lord,  how  stupid." 

His  wife  pinched  his  arm,  to  remind  him  of  Franky's  helpless 
condition,  which  of  course  tethered  the  otherwise  willing  feet.  But 
Dixon  had  a  remedy.  He  called  Bob,  and  one  or  two  others,  and 
each  taking  a  comer  of  the  strong  plaid  shawl,  they  slung  Franky  as 
in  a  hammock,  and  thus  carried  him  merrily  along,  down  the  wood 
paths,  over  the  smooth,  grassy  turf,  while  the  glimmering  shine  and 
shadow  fell  on  his  upturned  face.  The  women  walked  behind,  talk- 
ing, loitering  along,  always  in  sight  of  the  hammock ;  now  picking 
ap  some  green  treasure  from  the  grotind,  now  catching  at  the  low 
hanging  branches  of  the  horse-chestnut.  The  soul  grew  much  on 
this  day,  and  in  these  woods,  and  all  unconsciously,  as  souls  do  grow. 
They  followed  Franky*s  hammock-bearers  up  a  grassy  knoU,  on  the 
top  of  which  stood  a  group  of  pine  trees,  whose  stems  looked  like 
dark  red  gold  in  the  sunbeams.  They  had  taken  Franky  there  to 
show  him  Manchester,  far  away  in  the  blue  plain,  against  which  the 
woodland  foreground  cut  with  a  soft  clear  line.  Far,  far  away  in  the 
distance  on  that  flat  plain,  you  might  see  the  motionless  cloud  qf 
smoke  hanging  over  a  great  town,  and  that  was  Manchester — ugly, 
smoky  Manchester ;  dear,  busy,  earnest,  noble-working  Manchester; 
where  their  children  had  been  bom,  and  where,  perhaps,  some  lay 
buried ;  where  their  homes  were,  and  where  God  had  cast  their  lives, 
and  told  them  to  work  out  their  destiny. 

'* Hurrah!  for  oud  smoke  jack!"  cried  Bob,  putting  Franky 
softly  down  on  the  grass,  before  he  whirled  his  hat  round,  prepara- 
tory to  a  shout.  **  Hurrah  I  hurrah ! "  from  all  the  men.  "  There's 
the  rim  of  my  hat  lying  like  a  quoit  yonder,"  observed  Bob  quietly, 
as  he  replaced  his  brimless  hat  on  his  head  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge. 

"  Here's  the  Sunday-school  children  a-coming  to  sit  on  this  shady 
side,  and  have  their  buns  and  milk.  EEark!  they're  singing  the 
infant-school  grace." 

They  sat  close  at  hand,  so  that  Franky  could  hear  the  words  they 
sang,  in  rings  of  children,  making,  in  their  gay  summer  prints,  newly 
donned  for  that  week,  garlands  of  little  faces,  all  happy  and  bright 
upon  that  green  hill-side.  One  little  **Dot "  of  a  girl  came  shyly 
behind  Franky,  whom  she  had  long  been  watching,  and  threw  her 
half-bun  at  his  side,  and  then  ran  away  and  hid  herself,  in  very 
shame  at  the  boldness  of  her  own  sweet  impulse.  She  kept  peeping 
from  her  screen  at  Franky  all  the  time ;  and  he  meanwhile  was  almost 
too  much  pleased  and  happy  to  eat ;  the  world  was  so  beautiful,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  all  so  tender  and  kind ;  so  softened,  in 
fact,  by  the  beauty  of  this  earth,  so  unconsciously  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  love,  which  was  the  Creator  of  this  lovely  earth.  But  the 
day  drew  to  an  end ;  the  heat  declined ;  the  birds  once  more  began 
their  warblings ;  the  fresh  scents  again  hung  about  plant,  and  tree, 
and  grass,  betokening  the  fragrant  presence  of  the  reviving  dew,  and 
— the  boat  time  was  near.   As  they  trod  the  meadow-path  once  more^ 
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tliey  were  joined  by  many  a  party  they  had  encountered  during  the 
day,  all  abounding  in  happiness,  all  full  of  the  day's  adventures. 
Long-cherished  quarrels  had  been  forgotten,  new  friendships  formed. 
Fresh  tastes  and  higher  delights  had  been  imparted  that  day.  We 
have  all  of  us  our  look,  now  and  then,  called  up  by  some  noble  or 
loving  thought  (our  highest  on  earth),  which  will  be  our  likeness  in 
heaven.  I  can  catch  the  glance  on  many  a  face,  the  glancing  light 
of  the  cloud  of  glory  from  heaven,  * '  which  is  our  home. "  That  look 
was  present  on  many  a  hard-worked,  wrinkled  countenance,  as  they 
turned  backwards  to  catch  a  longing,  lingering  look  at  Dunham 
woods,  fast  deepening  into  blackness  of  night,  but  whose  memory 
was  to  haunt,  in  greenness  and  freshness,  many  a  loom,  and  work- 
shop, and  factory,  with  images  of  peace  and  beauty. 

That  night,  as  Libbie  lay  awake,  revolving  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  she  caught  Franky's  voice  through  the  open  windows.  Instead 
of  the  frequent  moan  of  pain,  he  was  trying  to  recall  the  burden  of 
one  of  the  children's  hymns — 

Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain, 
Here  we  meet  to  part  again ; 
In  Heaven  we  part  no  more. 

Oh !  that  will  be  joyful,  &c 

She  recalled  his  question,  the  whispered  question,  to  her,  in  the 
happiest  part  of  the  day.  He  asked  Libbie,  ^'  Is  Dunham  like  hea- 
ven ?  the  people  here  are  as  kind  as  angels,  and  I  don't  want  heaven 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  this  place.  If  you  and  mother  would  but 
die  with  me,  I  should  like  to  die,  and  live  always  there ! "  She 
had  checked  him,  for  she  feared  he  was  impious ;  but  now  the  young 
child's  craving  for  some  definite  idea  of  the  land  to  which  his  inner 
wisdom  told  him  he  waa  hastening,  had  nothing  in  it  wrong,  or  even 
sorrowful,  for— 

In  Heaven  we  part  no  more. 
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The  church  clocks  had  struck  three ;  the  crowds  of  gentlemen  return- 
ing to  business,  after  their  early  dinners,  had  disappearedr  within 
ofnces  and  warehouses  ;  the  streets  were  dear  and  quiet,  and  ladies 
were  venturing  to  sally  forth  for  their  afternoon  shoppings  and  their 
afternoon  calls. 

Slowly,  slowly,  along  the  streets,  elbowed  by  life  at  every  turn, 
a  little  funeral  wound  its  quiet  way.  Four  men  bore  along  a  child's 
coffin ;  two  women  with  bowed  heads  followed  meekly. 

I  need  not  teU  you  whose  coffin  it  was,  or  who  were  those  two 
mourners.  All  was  now  over  with  little  Frank  Hall :  his  romps,  his 
games,  his  sickening,  hid  suffering,  his  death.  All  was  now  over,  but 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
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His  mother  walked  as  in  a  stupor.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  dead  ? 
If  he  had  been  less  an  object  of  her  thoughts,  less  of  a  motiye  for  her 
labours,  she  could  sooner  have  realised  it.  As  it  was,  she  followed  his 
poor,  cast-off,  worn-out  body  as  if  she  were  borne  aJong  by  some  op- 
pressive dream.   If  he  were  really  dead,  how  could  she  be  still  alive  ? 

Libbie's  mind  was  far  less  stunned,  and  consequently  far  more 
active,  than  Margaret  Hall's.  Visions,  as  in  a  phantasmagoria,  came 
rapidly  passing  before  her — recollections  of  the  time  (which  seemed 
now  so  long  ago)  when  the  shadow  of  the  feebly- waving  arm  first 
caught  her  attention ;  of  the  bright,  strangely-isolated  day  at  Dun- 
ham Park,  where  the  world  had  seemed  so  full  of  enjoyment,  and 
beauty,  and  life ;  of  the  long-continued  heat,  through  which  poor 
Franky  had  panted  away  his  strength  in  the  little  close  room,  where 
there  was  no  escaping  the  hot  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun ;  of  the  long 
nights  when  his  mother  and  she  had  watched  by  his  side,  as  he 
moaned  continually,  whether  awake  or  asleep ;  of  the  fevered  moan- 
ing slumber  of  exhaustion ;  of  the  pitiful  little  self-upbraidings  for 
his  own  impatience  of  suffering,  only  impatient  in  his  own  eyes^ 
most  true  and  holy  patience  in  the  sight  of  others ;  and  then  the 
fading  away  of  life,  the  loss  of  power,  the  increased  unconsciousness, 
the  lovely  look  of  angelic  peace,  which  followed  the  dark  shadow  on 
the  coimtenance,  where  was  he  ? — what  was  he  now  ? 

And  so  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  and  heard  the  solemn  funeral 
words  ;  but  far  off  in  the  distance,  as  if  not  addressed  to  them. 

Margaret  Hall  bent  over  the  grave  to  catch  one  last  glance — she 
had  not  spoken,  nor  sobbed,  nor  done  aught  but  shiver  now  and  then, 
since  the  morning ;  but  now  her  weight  bore  more  heavily  on  Libbie's 
arm,  and  without  sigh  or  sound  she  fell  an  unconscious  heap  on  the 
piled-up  graveL  They  helped  Libbie  to  bring  her  round  ;  but  long 
after  her  half-opened  eyes  and  altered  breathings  showed  that  her 
senses  were  restored,  she  lay,  speechless  and  motionless,  without 
attempting  to  rise  from  her  strange  bed,  as  if  the  earth  contained 
nothing  worth  even  that  trifling  exertion. 

At  last  Libbie  and  she  left  that  holy,  consecrated  spot,  and  bent 
their  steps  back  to  the  only  place  more  consecrated  still — ^where  he 
had  rendered  up  his  spirit ;  and  where  memories  of  him  haunted 
each  common,  rude  piece  of  furniture  that  their  eyes  fell  upon.  As 
the  woman  of  the  house  opened  the  door,  she  pulled  Libbie  on  one 
side,  and  said  : 

*'  Anne  Dixon  has  been  across  to  see  you ;  she  wants  to  have  ft 
word  with  you." 

*'  I  cannot  go  now,"  replied  Libbie,  as  she  pushed  hastily  along, 
in  order  to  enter  the  room  {his  room)  at  the  same  time  with  the 
childless  mother  :  for,  as  she  had  anticipated,  the  sight  of  that 
empty  spot,  the  glance  at  the  uncurtained  open  window,  letting  in 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  broad,  rejoicing  liffht  of  day,  where  all  had  so 
long  been  darkened  and  subdued,  uulodked  the  waters  of  the  foim- 
tain,  and  long  and  shrill  were  the  cries  for  her  boy  that  the  poor 
woman  uttered. 

"  Oh !  dear  Mrs.  Hall,"  said  Libbie^  herself  drenched  in  teacSj 
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*'  do  not  take  on  so  badly  ;  I'm  sure  it  would  grieve  him  sore  if  he 
were  alive,  and  you  know  he  is — ^Bible  tells  us  so  ;  and  maybe  he's 
here  watching  how  we  go  on  without  him^  and  hoping  we  don't  fret 
over  much." 

Mrs.  Hall's  sobs  grew  worse  and  more  hysterical 

"  Oh !  listen,"  said  Libbie,  once  more  struggling  against  her  own 
increasing  agitation,  '^  listen  !  there's  Peter  chirping  as  he  always 
does  when  he's  put  about,  frightened  like  ;  and  you  know  he  that's 
gone  could  never  abide  to  hear  the  canary  chirp  in  that  shrill  way." 

Margaret  HaII  did  check  herself,  and  curb  her  expressions  of 
agony,  in  order  not  to  frighten  the  little  creature  he  had  loved  ;  and 
as  her  outward  grief  subsided,  Libbie  took  up  the  large  old  Bible, 
which  fell  open  at  the  never-failing  comfort  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  GrospeL 

How  often  these  large  family  Bibles  do  open  at  that  chapter !  as 
if,  unused  in  more  joyous  and  prosperous  times,  the  soul  went  home 
to  its  words  of  loving  sympathy  when  weary  and  sorrowful,  just  as 
the  little  child  seeks  the  tender  comfort  of  its  mother  in  all  its 
griefs  and  cares. 

And  Margaret  put  back  her  wet,  ruffled,  grey  hair  from  her 
heated,  tear-stained,  woeful  face,  and  listened  with  such  earnest 
eyes,  trying  to  form  some  idea  of  the  "  Father's  house  "  where  her 
boy  had  gone  to  dwelL 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  Libbie  went. 
''Anne  Dixon  has  watched  you  home,  and  wants  to  have  a  word 
with  you,"  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  in  a  whisper.  Libbie 
went  back  and  closed  the  book,  with  a  word  of  explanation  to 
Margaret  Hall,  and  then  ran  downstairs  to  learn  the  reason  of 
Anne's  anxiety  to  see  her. 

"  Oh,  Libbie ! "  she  burst  out  with,  and  then,  checking  herself 
with  the  remembrance  of  Libbie's  last  solemn  duty,  "  how's  Margaret 
Hall  ?  But,  of  course,  poor  thing,  she'll  fret  a  bit  at  first ;  she'll  be 
some  time  coming  round,  mother  says,  seeing  it's  as  well  that  poor 
lad  is  taken;  for  he'd  always  ha'  been  a  cripple,  and  a  trouble  to 
her — he  was  a  fine  lad  once,  too." 

She  had  come  full  of  another  and  a  different  stibject ;  but  the 
sight  of  Libbie's  sad,  weeping  face,  and  the  quiet,  subdtied  tone  of 
her  manner,  made  her  feel  it  awkward  to  begin  on  any  other  theme 
than  the  one  which  filled  her  companion's  mind.  To  her  last  speech 
Libbie  answered  sorrowfully  : 

"  No  doubt,  Anne,  it's  ordered  for  the  best ;  but  oh !  don't  call 
him,  don't  think  he  coidd  ever  ha'  been,  a  trouble  to  his  mother, 
though  he  were  a  cripple.  She  loved  him  all  the  more  for  each 
thing  she  had  to  do  for  him — I  am  sure  I  did."  Libbie  cried  a  little 
behind  her  apron.  Anne  Dixon  felt  still  more  awkward  in  intro- 
ducing the  discordant  subject. 

**  Well !  *  flesh  is  grass,'  Bible  says; "  and,  having  fulfilled  the 
etiquette  of  quoting  a  text,  if  possible,  if  not  of  making  a  moral 
observation  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  earthly  things,  she  thought  she 
was  at  liberty  to  pass  on  to  her  real  errand. 
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^'  Ton  miist  not  go  on  moping  yourself,  Libbie  Marsh.  What  I 
wanted  special  for  to  see  you  l£is  afternoon,  was  to  tell  you,  you 
must  come  to  my  wedding  to-morrow.  Namiy  Dawson  has  fallen 
sick,  and  there's  none  as  I  shoidd  like  to  have  bridesmaid  in  her 
place  as  well  as  you." 

*  *  To-morrow !     Oh,  I  cannot ! — indeed  I  cannot  I " 
"Why  not?" 

Libbie  did  not  answer,  and  Anne  Dixon  grew  impatient. 

"  Surely,  in  the  name  o'  goodness,  you're  never  going  to  baulk 
yourself  of  a  day's  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  yon  little  cripple  that's 
dead  and  gone ! '' 

*  *  No— it's  not  baulking  myself  of — don't  be  angry,  Anne  Dixon, 
with  him,  please ;  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me — 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  enjoy  it ;  thank  you  all  ^e  same.  But  I 
did  love  that  little  lad  very  dearly — I  did,''  sobbing  a  little,  "  and  I 
can't  forget  him  and  make  merry  so  soon." 

**  Well — I  never ! "  exclaimed  Anne,  ahnost  angrily. 

*'  Indeed,  Anne,  I  feel  your  kindness,  and  you  and  Bob  have 
my  best  wishes — ^that's  what  you  have  ;  but  even  if  I  went,  I  should 
be  thinking  all  day  of  him,  and  of  his  poor,  poor  mother,  and  they 
say  it's  bad  to  think  very  much  on  them  that's  dead,  at  a  wedding." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Anne,  "I'U  take  the  risk  of  the  iU-luck. 
After  all,  what  is  marrying  ?  Just  a  spree,  Bob  says.  He  often 
says  he  does  not  think  I  shall  make  him  a  good  wife,  for  I  know 
nought  about  house  matters,  wi'  working  in  a  factory  ;  but  he  says 
he'd  rather  be  uneasy  wi'  me  than  easy  wi'  anybody  else.  There's 
love  for  you  !  And  I  tell  him  I'd  rather  have  him  tipsy  than  any 
one  else  sober." 

"Oh!  Anne  Dixon,  hush!  you  don't  know  yet  what  it  is  .to 
have  a  drunken  husband.  I  have  seen  something  of  it :  father  used 
to  get  fuddled,  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  killed  mother,  let  alone — 
oh !  Anne,  God  above  only  knows  what  the  wife  of  a  drunken  man 
has  to  bear.  Don't  tell,"  said  she,  lowering  her  voice,  "but  father 
killed  our  little  baby  in  one  of  his  bouts  ;  mother  never  looked  up 
again,  nor  father  either,  for  that  matter,  only  his  was  in  a  different 
way.  Mother  will  have  gotten  to  little  Jemmie  now,  and  they'll  be  so 
happy  together — and  perhaps  Franky  too.  Oh !  "  said  she,  recover- 
ing herself  from  her  train  of  thought,  "never  say  aught  lightly  of 
the  wife's  lot  whose  husband  is  given  to  drink !  " 

"Dear,  what  a  preachment!  I  tell  you  what,  Libbie,  you're 
as  bom  an  old  maid  as  ever  I  saw.  Tou'll  never  be  married  to 
either  drunken  or  sober." 

Libbie's  face  went  rather  red,  but  without  losing  its  meek 
expression. 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  can  tell  me ;  and  more  reason, 
therefore,  as  God  has  seen  fit  to  keep  me  out  of  woman's  natural 
work,  I  should  try  and  find  work  for  myself.  I  mean,"  seeing  Anne 
Dixon's  puzzled  look,  "  that,  as  I  know  I'm  never  likely  to  have  a 
home  of  my  own,  or  a  husband  that  would  look  to  me  to  make  all 
straight,  or  children  to  watch  over  or  care  for,  all  which  I  take  to 
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be  woman's  natural  work,  I  must  not  loRe  time  in  fretting  and 
fidgetting  after  marriage,  but  just  look  about  me  for  somewhat  else 
to  do.  I  can  see  many  a  one  misses  it  in  this.  They  will  hanker 
after  what  is  ne'er  likely  to  be  theirs,  instead  of  facing  it  out,  and 
settling  down  to  be  old  maids  ;  and,  as  old  maids,  just  looking  round 
for  the  odd  jobs  Grod  leaves  in  the  world  for  such  as  old  maids  to  do. 
There's  plenty  of  such  work,  and  there's  the  blessing  of  God  on 
them  as  does  it."  Libbie  was  almost  out  of  breath  at  this  outpour- 
ing of  what  had  long  been  her  inner  thoughts. 

'^  That's  all  very  true,  I  make  no  doubt,  for  them  as  is  to  be  old 
maids  :  but  as  I'm  not,  please  God  to-morrow  comes,  you  might 
have  spared  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  whether  you'll  be  bridesmaid  to-morrow  or  not?  Come, 
now  do  ;  it  will  do  you  good,  after  all  your  working,  and  watching 
and  slaving  yourself  for  that  poor  Franky  Hall." 

"  It  was  one  of  my  odd  jobs,"  said  Libbie,  smiling,  though  her 
eyes  were  brimming  over  with  tears  ;  "but,  dear  Anne,"  said  she, 
recovering  itself,  "  I  could  not  do  it  to-morrow,  indeed  I  could  not.  '* 

"And  I  can't  wait,"  said  Anne  Dixon,  almost  sulkily,  "  Bob 
and  I  put  it  off  from  to-day  because  of  the  funeral,  and  Bob  had  set 
his  heart  on  its  being  on  Michaelmas-day ;  and  mother  says  the 
goose  won't  keep  beyond  to-morrow.  Do  come  ;  father  finds  eat- 
ables, and  Bob  finds  drink,  and  we  shall  be  so  jolly !  and  after  we've 
been  to  church,  we're  to  walk  round  the  town  in  pairs,  white  satin 
ribbon  in  our  bonnets,  and  refreshments  at  any  public-house  we  like. 
Bob  says.  And  after  dinner  there's  to  be  a  dance.  Don't  be  a  fool ; 
you  can  do  no  good  by  staying.  Margaret  Hall  will  have  to  go  out 
washing,  I'll  be  bound. " 

"  Yes,  she  must  go  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson's,  and,  for  that  matter,  I 
must  go  working  too.  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  after  me  to  make 
her  girl's  winter  things  ready ;  only  I  could  not  leave  Franky,  he 
clung  so  to  me." 

"  Then  you  won't  be  bridesmaid !  is  that  your  last  word  ? " 

"It  is  ;  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Anne  Dixon,"  said 
Libbie,  deprecatingly. 

But  Arnie  was  gone  without  a  reply. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Libbie  mounted  the  little  staircase,  for  she 
felt  how  ungracious  her  refusal  of  Anne's  kindness  must  appear  to 
one  who  understood  so  little  the  feelings  which  rendered  her  accept- 
ance of  it  a  moral  impossibility. 

On  opening  the  door  she  saw  Margaret  Hall,  with  the  Bible  open 
on  the  table  before  her.  For  she  had  puzzled  out  the  place  where 
Libbie  was  reading,  and,  with  her  finger  under  the  line,  was  spell- 
ing out  the  words  of  consolation,  piecing  the  syllables  together  aloud, 
with  the  earnest  anxiety  of  comprehension  with  which  a  child  first 
leams  to  read.  So  Libbie  took  the  stool  by  her  side,  before  she  was 
aware  that  any  one  had  entered  the  room. 

"What  did  she  want  you  for  ? "  asked  Margaret.  "  But  I  can 
guess ;  she  wanted  you  to  be  at  th'  wedding  that  is  to  come  off 
this  week,  they  say.     Ay,  they'll  marry,  and  laugh,  and  dance,  all 
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as  one  as  if  my  boy  was  alive,"  said  she,  b^bterly.  "Well,  he  was 
neither  kith  nor  kin  of  yours,  so  I  maun  try  and  be  thankful  for 
what  you  have  done  for  him,  and  not  wonder  at  your  forgetting  him 
afore  he's  well  settled  in  his  grave. " 

**  I  never  can  forget  him,  and  I'm  not  going  to  the  wedding," 
said  Libbie,  quietly,  for  she  understood  the  mother's  jealousy  of  her 
dead  child's  claims. 

**  I  must  go  work  at  Mrs.  Williams' to-morrow,"  she  said,  in  ex- 
planation, for  she  was  unwilling  to  boast  of  her  tender,  fond  regret, 
which  liad  been  her  principal  motive  for  declining  Anne's  invitation. 

'*  And  I  mun  go  washing,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened," 
sighed  forth  Mrs.  Hall,  "  and  I  mun  come  home  at  night,  and  find 
his  place  empty,  and  all  still  where  I  used  to  be  sure  of  hearing  his 
voice  ere  ever  I  got  up  the  stair  :  no  one  will  ever  call  me  mother 
again."  She  feU  crying  pitifully,  and  Libbie  could  not  speak  for  her 
own  emotion  for  some  time.  But  during  this  silence  she  put  the 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  thoughts  she  had  been  building  up  for  many 
days  ;  and  when  Margaret  was  again  calm  in  her  sorrow,  Libbie  said  : 
*'  Mrs.  Hall,  I  should  like — ^would  you  like  me  to  come  for  to  live 
here  altogether  ? " 

Margaret  Hall  looked  up  with  a  sudden  light  in  her  countenance, 
which  encouraged  Libbie  to  go  on. 

"  I  could  sleep  with  you,  and  pay  half,  you  know  ;  and  we  should 
be  together  in  the  evenings  ;  and  her  as  was  home  first  would  watch 
for  the  other,  and"  (dropping  her  voice)  "  we  could  talk  of  him  at 
night,  you  know." 

She  was  going  on,  but  Mrs.  Hall  interrupted  her. 

"  Oh,  Libbie  Marsh  !  and  can  you  really  think  of  coming  to 
live  wi'  me.  I  should  like  it  above — ^but  no !  it  must  not  be  ;  you've 
no  notion  what  a  creature  I  am  at  times  ;  more  like  a  mad  one  when 
I'm  in  a  rage,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  down.  I  seem  to  get  out  of  bed 
wrong  side  in  the  morning,  and  I  must  have  my  passion  out  with  the 
first  person  I  meet.  Why,  Libbie,"  said  she,  with  a  doleful  look  of 
agony  on  her  face,  "  I  even  used  to  fly  out  on  him,  poor  sick  lad  as 
he  was,  and  you  may  judge  how  little  you  can  keep  it  down  frae 
that.  No,  you  must  not  come.  I  must  live  alone  now,"  sinking  her 
voice  into  the  low  tones  of  despair. 

But  Libbie's  resolution  was  brave  and  strong.  "I'm  not  afraid," 
said  she,  smiling  ;  "  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself,  Mrs. 
Hall.  I've  seen  you  try  of  late  to  keep  it  down,  when  you've  been 
boiling  over,  and  I  think  you'll  go  on  a-doing  so.  And,  at  any  rate, 
when  you've  had  your  fit  out  you're  very  kind,  and  I  can  fo^et  if 
you've  been  a  bit  put  out.  But  I'll  try  not  to  put  you  out.  Do  let 
me  come  :  I  think  he  would  like  us  to  keep  together.  I'll  do  my  very 
best  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  It's  me !  it's  me  as  wiU  be  making  your  life  miserable  with  my 
temper  ;  or  else,  God  knows,  how  my  heart  clings  to  you.  You  and 
me  is  folk  alone  in  the  world,  for  we  both  loved  one  who  is  dead  and 
who  had  none  else  to  love  him.  If  you  will  live  with  me,  Libbie,  I'll 
try  as  I  never  did  afore  to  be  gentle  and  quiet-tempered.     Oh !  will 
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you  try  me,  Libbie  Marsh  ? "  So  out  of  the  little  grave  there  sprang 
a  hope  and  a  resolution,  which  made  life  an  object  to  each  of  the  two. 

When  Elizabeth  Marsh  returned  home  tiie  next  evening  from 
her  day's  labours,  Anne  (Dixon  no  longer)  crossed  over,  all  in  her 
bridal  finery,  to  endeavour  to  induce  her  to  join  the  dance  going  on 
in  her  father^s  house. 

**Dear  Anne,  this  is  good  of  you,  a-thinking  of  me  to-night," 
said  Libbie,  kissing  her,  '*  and  though  I  cannot  come — IVe  promised 
Mrs.  Hall  to  be  with  her — I  shall  think  on  you,  and  I  trusty  you'll 
be  happy.  I  have  got  a  little  needle-case  I  have  looked  out  for  you  ; 

stay,  here  it  is — I  wish  it  were  more — only " 

*  *  Only,  I  know  what.  You've  been  a-spending  all  your  money  in 
nice  things  for  poor  Franky.  Thou'rt  a  real  goodun,  Libbie,  and  I'll 
keep  your  needle-book  to  my  dying  day,  that  I  will. "  Seeing  Anne 
in  such  a  friendly  mood,  emboldened  Libbie  to  tell  her  of  her  change 
of  place ;  of  her  intention  of  lodging  henceforward  with  Margaret  Hidl. 

*  *  Thou  never  will !  Why,  father  and  mother  are  as  fond  of  thee  as 
can  be  ;  they'll  lower  thy  rent  if  that's  what  it  is — and  thou  know'st 
they  never  grudge  thee  bit  or  drop.  And  Margaret  Hall,  of  all  folk,  to 
lodge  wi' !  She's  such  a  Tartar !  Sooner  than  not  have  a  quarrel, 
she'd  fight  right  hand  against  left.  Thou'lt  have  no  peace  of  thy  life. 
What  on  earth  can  make  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  Libbie  Marsh  1 " 

"  She'U  be  so  lonely  without  me,"  pleaded  Libbie.  "  I'm  sure 
I  could  make  her  happier,  even  if  she  did  scold  me  a  bit  now  and 
then,  than  she'd  be  a-living  alone  ;  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  her  ;  and 
I  mean  to  do  my  best  not  to  vex  her  :  and  it  will  ease  her  heart, 
maybe,  to  talk  to  me  at  times  about  Franky.  I  shall  often  see 
your  father  and  mother,  and  I  shall  always  thank  them  for  their 
kindness  to  me.  But  they  have  you  and  little  Mary,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Hall  has  no  one." 

Anne  could  only  repeat,  **  Well,  I  never ! "  and  hurry  ofi"  to  tell 
the  news  at  home. 

But  Libbie  was  right.  Margaret  Hall  is  a  different  woman  to 
the  scold  of  the  neighbourhood  she  once  was  ;  touched  and  softened^ 
by  the  two  purifying  angels.  Sorrow  and  Love.  And  it  is  beautiful 
to  see  her  affection,  her  reverence  for  Libbie  Marsh.  Her  dead 
mother  could  hardly  have  cared  for  her  more  tenderly  than  does 
the  hard-hearted  washerwoman,  not  long  a^o  so  fierce  and  un- 
womanly. Libbie,  herself,  has  such  peace  shining  on  her  counte- 
nance as  almost  makes  it  beautiful,  as  she  tenders  the  services  of  a 
daughter  to  Franky's  mother,  no  longer  the  desolate  lonely  orphan, 
a  stranger  on  the  earth. 

Do  you  ever  read  the  moral,  concluding  sentence  of  a  story  ? 
I  never  do,  but  I  once  (in  the  year  1811,  I  think)  heard  of  a  deaf 
old  lady,  living  by  herself,  who  did  ;  and  as  she  may  have  left  some 
descendants  with  the  same  amiable  peculiarity,  I  will  put  in,  for 
their  benefit,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  secret  of  Libbie  s  peace  of 
mind,  the  real  reason  why  she  no  longer  feels  oppressed  at  her  own 
loneliness  in  the  world — 

She  has  a  purpose  in  life ;  and  that  purpose  is  a  holy  one. 
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(EbCTEACT  FBDM  A  LETTER  FBOM  BlOHABD  WhITTINGHAM,  EsQ.) 


You  were  formerly  so  much  amused  at  my  pride  in  my  descent  from 
that  sister  of  Calvin's  who  married  a  Whittingham,  Dean  of  Durham, 
that  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  regard  for  my  dis- 
tinguished relation  that  has  led  me  to  France,  in  order  to  examine 
registers  and  archives,  which  I  thought  might  enable  me  to  discover 
coUateral  descendants  of  the  great  Reformer,  with  whom  I  might  call 
cousins.  I  shall  not  tell  you  of  my  troubles  and  adventures  in  this 
research  ;  you  are  not  worthy  to  hear  of  them  ;  but  something  so 
curious  bef el  me  one  evening  last  August,  that  if  I  had  not  been  per- 
fectly certain  I  was  wide  awake,  I  might  have  taken  it  for  a  dream. 

For  the  purpose  I  have  named,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
make  Tours  my  head-quarters  for  a  time.  I  had  traced  descendants 
of  the  Calvin  family  oiit  of  Normandy  into  the  centre  of  France  ; 
but  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  kind  of  permission  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  before  I  could  see  certain  family  papers,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Church  ;  and,  as  I  had  several 
English  friends  at  Tours,  I  awaited  the  answer  to  my  request  to 
Monseigneur  de ,  at  that  town.  I  was  ready  to  accept  any  in- 
vitation ;  but  I  received  very  few,  and  was  sometimes  a  little  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  with  my  evenings.  The  table  d/hdte  was  at  five 
o'clock  ;  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  private  sitting-room, 
disliked  the  dinnery  atmosphere  of  the  salle  d  manger,  could  not 
play  either  at  pool  or  billiards,  and  the  aspect  of  my  fellow-guests 
was  imprepossessing  enough  to  make  me  unwilling  to  enter  into  any 
tSte-d-tete  gamblings  with  them.  So  I  usually  rose  from  table  early, 
and  tried  to  make  the  most  of  the  remaining  light  of  the  August 
evenings  in  walking  briskly  off  to  explore  the  surrounding  country ; 
the  middle  of  the  day  was  too  hot  for  this  purpose,  and  better  em- 
ployed in  lounging  on  a  bench  in  the  Boulevards,  lazily  listening  to 
the  distant  band,  and  noticing  with  equal  laziness  the  faces  and 
figures  of  the  women  who  passed  by. 

One  Thursday  evening — the  18th  of  August  it  was,  I  think — I  had 
gone  further  than  usual  in  my  walk,  and  I  found  that  it  was  later 
tiian  I  had  imagined  when  I  paused  to  turn  back.  I  fancied  I  could 
make  a  round ;  I  had  enough  notion  of  the  direction  in  which  I  was. 
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to  see  that  by  turning  up  a  narrow  straight  lane  to  my  left  I  should 
shorten  my  way  back  to  Tours.  And  so  I  believe  I  should  have 
done,  could  I  have  found  an  outlet  at  the  right  place,  but  field-paths 
are  jdmost  unknown  in  that  part  of  France,  and  my  lane,  stiff  and 
straight  as  any  street,  and  marked  into  terribly  vanishing  perspective 
by  the  regular  row  of  poplars  on  each  side,  seemed  interminable. 
Of  course  night  came  on,  and  I  was  in  darkness.  In  England  T 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  seeing  a  light  in  some  cottage  only  a  field 
or  two  off,  and  asking  my  way  from  the  inhabitants  ;  but  here  I 
could  see  no  such  welcome  sight ;  indeed,  I  believe  French  peasants 
go  to  bed  with  the  summer  daylight,  so  if  there  were  any  habitations 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  never  saw  them.  At  last — I  believe  I  must 
have  walked  two  hours  in  the  darkness — I  saw  the  dusky  outline  of 
a  wood  on  one  side  of  the  weariful  lane,  and  impatiently  careless  of 
all  forest  laws  and  penalties  for  trespassers,  I  made  my  way  to  it, 
thinking  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  find  some 
covert— some  shelter  where  I  could  lie  down  and  rest,  until  the 
morning  light  gave  me  a  chance  of  finding  my  way  back  to  Tours. 
But  the  plantation,  on  the  outskirts  of  what  appeared  to  me  a  dense 
wood,  was  of  young  trees,  too  closely  planted  to  be  more  than  slender 
stems  growing  up  to  a  good  height,  with  scanty  foliage  on  their 
summits.  On  I  went  towards  the  thicker  forest,  and  once  there  I 
slackened  my  pace,  and  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  good  lair.  I 
was  as  dainty  as  Lochiel's  grandchild,  who  made  his  grandsire  in- 
dignant at  the  luxury  of  his  pillow  of  snow  :  this  brake  was  too  full 
of  brambles,  that  felt  damp  with  dew  ;  there  was  no  hurry,  since  I 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  passing  the  night  between  four  walls  ;  and 
I  went  leisurely  groping  about,  and  trusting  that  there  were  no 
wolves  to  be  poked  up  out  of  their  summer  drowsiness  by  my  stick, 
when  all  at  once  I  saw  a  chMeau  before  me,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off,  at  the  end  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  ancient  avenue  (now  over- 
grown and  irregular),  which  I  happened  to  be  crossing,  when  I 
looked  to  my  right,  and  saw  the  welcome  sight.  Large,  stately,  and 
dark  was  its  outline  against  the  dusky  night-sky;  there  were  pepper- 
boxes and  tourelles  and  what-not  fantastically  growing  up  into  the 
dim  starlight.  And,  more  to  the  purpose  still,  though  1  could  not 
see  the  details  of  the  building  that  I  was  now  facing,  it  was  plain 
enough  that  there  were  lights  in  many  windows,  as  if  some  great 
entertainment  was  going  on. 

"  They  are  hospitable  people,  at  any  rate,"  thought  I.  "  Perhaps 
they  will  give  me  a  bed.  I  don't  suppose  French  propri^taires 
have  traps  and  horses  quite  as  plentiful  as  English  gentlemen  ;  but 
they  are  evidently  having  a  large  party,  and  some  of  their  guests 
may  be  from  Tours,  and  will  give  me  a  cast  back  to  the  '  Lion  d'Or.' 
I  am  not  proud,  and  I  am  dog-tired.  I  am  not  above  hanging  on 
behind,  if  need  be." 

So,  putting  a  little  briskness  and  spirit  into  my  walk,  I  went  up 
to  the  door,  which  was  standing  open,  most  hospitably,  and  showing 
a  large  lighted  hall,  all  hung  round  with  spoils  of  the  chase,  armour, 
&c. ,  the  details  of  which  I  had  not  time  to  notice^  f  <  »r  the  instant  I  stood 
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on  the  thresliold  a  huge  porter  appeared,  in  a  strange,  old-fasliioned 
dress — ^a  kind  of  livery  which  well  befitted  the  general  appearance 
of  the  house.  He  asked  me,  in  French  (so  curiously  pronounced 
that  I  thought  I  had  hit  upon  a  new  kind  of  patois),  my  name,  and 
whence  I  came.  I  thought  he  would  not  be  much  the  wiser,  still 
it  was  but  civil  to  give  it  before  I  made  my  request  for  assistance  ; 
so,  in  reply,  I  said  : 

"  My  name  is  Whittingham — ^Richard  Wliittingham,  an  English 

gentleman,  staying  at "    To  my  infinite  surprise,  a  light  of 

pleased  intelligence  came  over  the  giant's  face  ;  he  made  me  a  low 
bow,  and  said  (still  in  the  same  curious  dialect)  that  I  was  welcome, 
that  I  was  long  expected. 

**  Long  expected  !  "  What  could  the  fellow  mean?  Had  I 
stumbled  on  a  nest  of  relations  by  John  Calvin's  side,  who  had 
heard  of  my  genealogical  inquiries,  and  were  gratified  and  interested 
by  them  ?  But  I  was  too  much  pleased  to  be  under  shelter  for  the 
night  to  think  it  necessary  to  account  for  my  agreeable  reception 
before  I  enjoyed  it.  Just  as  he  was  opening  the  great  heavy 
hattants  of  the  door  that  led  from  the  hall  to  the  interior,  he 
turned  round  and  said: 

"  Apparently  Monsieur  le  G^anquilleur  is  not  come  with  you?" 

"  No  !  I  am  all  alone.  I  have  lost  my  way  " — and  I  was 
going  on  with  my  explanation,  when  he,  as  if  quite  indifferent  to 
it,  led  the  way  up  a  great  stone  staircase,  as  wide  as  many  rooms, 
and  having  on  each  landing-place  massive  iron  wickets  in  a  heavy 
framework  ;  these  the  porter  unlocked  with  the  solemn  slowness  of 
age.  Indeed,  a  strange,  mysterious  awe  of  the  centuries  that  had 
passed  away  since  this  chateau  was  buQt,  came  over  me  as  I 
waited  for  the  turning  of  the  ponderous  keys  in  the  ancient  locks. 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  that  I  heard  a  mighty  rushing  murmur 
(like  the  ceaseless  sound  of  a  distant  sea,  ebbing  and  flowing  for 
ever  and  for  ever),  coming  forth  from  the  great  vacant  galleries  that 
opened  out  on  each  side  of  the  broad  staircase,  and  were  to  be 
dimly  perceived  in  the  darkness  above  us.  It  was  as  if  the  voices 
of  generations  of  men  yet  echoed  and  eddied  in  the  silent  air.  I*^ 
was  strange,  too,  that  my  friend  the  porter  going  before  me,  pon* 
derously  infirm,  with  his  feeble  old  hands  striving  in  vain  to  keep 
the  tall  flambeau  he  held  steadily  before  him — strange,  I  say,  that 
he  was  the  only  domestic  I  saw  in  the  vast  halls  and  passages,  or 
met  with  on  the  grand  staircase.  At  length  we  stood  before  the 
gilded  doors  that  led  into  the  saloon  where  the  family — or  it  might 
be  the  company,  so  great  was  the  buzz  of  voices — ^was  assembled. 
1  would  have  remonstrated  when  I  found  he  was  going  to  intro- 
duce me,  dusty  and  travel-smeared,  in  a  morning  costume  that  was 
not  even  my  best,  into  this  grand  salon,  with  nobody  knew  how 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  ;  but  the  obstinate  old  man 
was  evidently  bent  upon  taking  me  straight  to  his  master,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  my  words. 

The  doors  flew  open,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  saloon  curiously 
full  of  pale  light,  which  did  not  culmirate  on  any  spot,  nor  pro« 
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ceod  from  any  centre,  nor  flicker  with  any  motion  of  the  air,  but 
filled  every  nook  and  comer,  making  all  things  deliciously  distinct ; 
different  from  our  light  of  gas  or  candle,  as  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  clear  southern  atmosphere  and  that  of  our  misty  England. 

At  the  first  moment,  my  arrival  excited  no  attention,  the  apart- 
ment was  so  full  of  people,  all  intent  on  their  own  conversation. 
But  my  friend  the  porter  went  up  to  a  handsome  lady  of  middle 
age,  richly  attired  in  that  antique  manner  which  fashion  has 
brought  round  again  of  late  years,  and,  waiting  first  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  respect  till  her  attention  fell  upon  him,  told  her  my  name  and 
something  about  me,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  from  the  gestures  of 
the  one  and  the  sudden  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  other. 

She  immediately  came  towards  me  with  the  most  friendly 
actions  of  greeting,  even  before  she  had  advanced  near  enough  to 
speak.  Then — and  was  it  not  strange  ? — ^her  words  and  accent 
were  those  of  the  commonest  peasant  of  the  country.  Yet  she 
herself  looked  high-bred,  and  would  have  been  dignified  had  she 
been  a  shade  less  restless,  had  her  countenance  worn  a  little  less 
lively  and  inquisitive  expression.  I  had  been  poking  a  good  deal 
about  the  old  parts  of  Tours,  and  had  had  to  understand  the 
dialect  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  March^  au  Vendredi  and 
similar  places,  or  I  really  should  not  have  understood  my  handsome 
hostess  as  she  offered  to  present  me  to  her  husband,  a  henpecked, 
gentlemanly  man,  who  was  more  quaintly  attired  than  she  in  the 
very  extreme  of  that  style  of  dress.  I  thought  to  myself  that  in 
France,  as  in  England,  it  is  the  provincials  who  carry  fashion  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  become  ridiculous. 

However,  he  spoke  (still  in  the  patois)  of  his  pleasure  in  making 
my  acquaintance,  and  led  me  to  a  strange  uneasy  easy-chair,  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  which  might  have  taken 
its  place  without  any  anachronism  by  the  sid,e  of  that  in  the  H6tel 
Cluny.  Then  again  began  the  clatter  of  French  voices,  which  my 
arrival  had  for  an  instant  interrupted,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look 
about  me.  Opposite  to  me  sat  a  very  sweet-looking  lady,  who 
must  have  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  youth,  I  should  thiii,  and 
would  be  charming  in  old  age,  from  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance. 
She  was,  however,  extremely  fat,  and,  on  seeing  her  feet  laid  up 
before  her  on  a  cushion,  I  at  once  perceived  that  they  were  so 
swollen  as  to  render  her  incapable  of  wsdking,  which  probably  brought 
on  her  excessive  embonpoint.  Her  hands  were  plump  and  small, 
but  rather  coarse-grained  in  texture,  not  quite  so  clean  as  they  might 
have  been,  and  altogether  not  so  aristocratic-looking  as  the 
charming  face.  Her  dress  was  of  superb  black  velvet,  ermine- 
trimmed,  with  diamonds  thrown  all  abroad  over  it. 

Not  far  from  her  stood  the  least  little  man  I  had  ever  seen, 
of  such  admirable  proportions  no  one  could  call  him  a  dwarf,  because 
with  that  word  we  usually  associate  something  of  deformity  ;  but 
yet  with  an  elfin  look  of  shrewd,  hard,  worldly  wisdom  in  his  face 
that  marred  the  impression  which  his  delicate  regular  little  features 
would  otherwise  have  conveyed.     Indeed^  I  do  not  think  he  was 
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quite  of  equal  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  for  his  dress  was 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion  (and  ho  apparently  was  an  invited, 
while  I  was  an  involuntary  guest) ;  and  one  or  two  of  his  gestures 
and  actions  were  more  like  the  tricks  of  an  uneducated  rustic  than 
anything  else.  To  explain  what  I  mean  :  his  boots  had  evidently 
seen  much  service,  and  had  been  re-topped,  re-heeled,  re-soled  to 
the  extent  of  cobbler's  powers.  Why  should  he  have  come  in  them 
if  they  were  not  his  best — ^his  only  pair  ?  And  what  can  be  more 
ungenteel  than  poverty  !  Then,  again,  he  had  an  uneasy  trick  of 
putting  his  hand  up  to  his  throat,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some- 
thing the  matter  with  it ;  and  he  had  the  awkward  habit — which  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  copied  from  Dr.  Johnson,  because  most 
probably  he  had  never  heard  of  him — of  trying  always  to  retrace 
his  steps  on  the  exact  boards  on  which  he  had  trodden  to  arrive  at 
any  particular  part  of  the  room.  Besides,  to  settle  the  question,  I 
once  heard  him  addressed  as  Monsieur  Poucet,  without  any  aristo- 
cratic "  de"  for  a  prefix;  and  nearly  everyone  else  in  the  room  was 
a  marquis,  at  any  rate. 

I  say  **  nearly  everyone,*'  for  some  strange  people  had  the  entree; 
unless,  indeed,  they  were,  like  me,  benighted.  One  of  the  guests  I 
should  have  taken  for  a  servant,  but  for  the  extraordinary  ind&uence 
he  seemed  to  have  over  the  man  I  took  for  his  master,  and  who  never 
did  anythingwithout,  apparently,  being  urged  thereto  by  this  follower. 
The  master,  magnificently  dressed,  but  ill  at  ease  in  lus  clothes,  as  if 
they  had  been  made  for  some  one  else,  was  a  weak-looking,  handsome 
man,  continually  sauntering  about,  and,  I  almost  guessed,  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  which,  perhaps,drove  him 
on  the  companionship  of  his  follower,  who  was  dressed  something  in 
the  style  of  an  ambassador's  chasseur;  yet  it  was  not  a  chasseur's  dress 
after  all ;  it  was  something  more  thoroughly  old-world  ;  boots  half- 
way up  his  ridiculously  small  legs,  which  clattered  as  he  walked 
along,  as  if  they  were  too  large  for  his  little  feet ;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  grey  fur,  as  trimming  to  coat,  court-mantle,  boots,  cap 
— everything.  You  know  the  way  in  which  certain  countenances 
remind  you  perpetually  of  some  animal,  be  it  bird  or  beast!  Well, 
this  chasseur  (as  I  will  call  him,  for  want  of  a  better  name)  was  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  great  Tom-cat  that  you  have  seen  so  often  in  my 
chambers,  and  laughed  at  almost  as  often  for  his  uncanny  gravity  of 
demeanour.  Grey  whiskers  has  my  Tom — grey  whiskers  had  the 
chasseur  ;  grey  hair  overshadows  the  upper  lip  of  my  Tom — grey 
mustachios  hid  that  of  the  chasseur.  The  pupils  of  Tom's  eyes 
dilate  and  contract  as  I  had  thought  cats'  pupils  only  could  do,  until 
I  saw  those  of  the  chasseur.  To  be  sure,  canny  as  Tom  is,  the 
chasseur  had  the  advantage  in  the  more  intelligent  expression.  He 
seemed  to  have  obtained  most  complete  sway  over  his  master  or 
patron,  whose  looks  he  watched,  and  whose  steps  he  followed,  with 
a  kind  of  distrustful  interest  that  puzzled  me  greatly. 

There  were  several  other  groups  in  the  more  distant  part  of 
the  saloon,  all  of  the  stately  old  sdiool,  all  grand  and  noble,  I  con- 
jectured from  their  bearing.  They  seemed  perfectly  well  acquainted 
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with  each  other,  as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  But  I 
was  interrupted  in  my  observations  by  the  tiny  little  gentleman  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  coming  across  to  take  a  place  beside 
me.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  a  Frenchman  to  slide  into  conversa- 
tion; and  so  gracefully  did  my  pigmy  friend  keep  up  the  character 
of  the  nation,  that  we  were  idmost  confidential  before  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed. 

Now  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  welcome  which  all  had  extended 
to  me,  from  the  porter  up  to  the  vivacious  lady  and  meek  lord  of  the 
lastle,  was  intended  for  some  other  person.  But  it  required  either 
a  degree  of  moral  courage,  of  which  I  cannot  boast,  or  the  self- 
reliance  and  conversational  powers  of  a  bolder  and  cleverer  man  than 
I,  to  undeceive  people  who  had  fallen  into  so  fortunate  a  mistake 
for  me.  Tet  the  little  man  by  my  side  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  my  confidence  that  I  had  hsdf  a  mind  to  tell  him  of  my  exact 
situation,  and  to  turn  him  into  a  friend  and  an  ally. 

'*  Madame  is  perceptibly  growing  older/'  said  he,  in  the  midst  of 
my  perplexity,  glancing  at  our  hostess. 

"  Madame  is  still  a  very  fine  woman,"  replied  I. 

*^  Now,  is  it  not  strange,''  continued  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
'^  how  women  almost  invariably  praise  the  absent,  or  departed,  as 
if  they  were  angels  of  light  ?  while  as  for  the  present,  or  the  living"—^ 
)iere  he  shrugged  up  his  little  shoulders  and  miide  an  expressive 
pause.  ''Would  you  believe  it !  Madame  is  always  praising  her 
late  husband  to  monsieur's  face ;  till,  in  fact,  we  guesto  are  quite 
perplexed  how  to  look  :  for,  you  know,  the  late  M.  de  Retz's  charac- 
ter was  quite  notorious— everybody  has  heard  of  him."  All  the 
world  of  Touraine,  thought  I,  but  I  made  an  assenting  noise. 

At  this  instant,  monsieur  our  host  came  up  to  me,  and  with  a 
civil  look  of  tender  interest  (such  as  some  people  put  on  when  they 
inquire  after  your  mother,  about  whom  they  do  not  care  one  straw), 
asked  if  I  had  heard  lately  how  my  cat  was  f  ''  How  my  cat  was  ! " 
What  could  the  man  mean  ?  My  cat !  Could  he  mean  the  tailless 
Tom,  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  now  supposed  to  be  keeping 

Card  against  the  incursions  of  rats  and  mice  into  my  chambers  in 
ndon  ?  Tom  is,  as  you  know,  on  pretty  good  terms  with  some  of 
my  friends,  using  their  legs  for  rubbinff  posts  without  scruple,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  them  for  his  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  wise 
manner  of  winking  his  eyes.  But  could  his  fame  hav«  reached 
across  the  Channel  ?  However,  an  answer  must  be  returned  to  the 
inquiry,  as  monsieur's  face  was  bent  down  to  mine  with  a  look  of 
polite  anxiety;  so  I,  in  my  turn,  assumed  an  expression  of  gratitude, 
and  assured  him  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  my  cat  was  in  re- 
markably good  health. 

"  And  the  climate  agrees  with  her  ? " 

''Perfectly,"  said  I,  in  a  maze  of  wonder  at  this  deep  solicitude 
in  a  tailless  cat  who  had  lost  one  foot  and  half  an  ear  in  some  cruel 
trap.  My  host  smiled  a  sweet  smile,  and,  addresdng  a  few  words 
to  my  little  neighbour,  passed  on. 

"  How  wearisome  those  aristocrats  are  1 "  q.uoth  my  neighbouTi 
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with  a  slight  sneer.  "Monsieur's  conversation  rarely  extends  to 
more  than  two  sentences  to  any  one.  By  that  time  his  faculties 
are  exhausted,  and  he  needs  the  refreshment  of  silence.  You  and 
I,  monsieur,  are,  at  any  rate,  indebted  to  our  own  wits  for  our  rise 
in  the  world  ! " 

Here  again  I  was  bewildered !  As  you  know,  I  am  rather  proud  of 
my  descent  from  families  which,  if  not  noble  themselves,  are  allied 
to  nobility — and  as  to  my  "  rise  in  the  world  " — if  I  had  risen,  it 
would  have  been  rather  for  balloon-like  qualities  than  for  mother- 
wit,  to  being  unencumbered  with  heavy  ballast  either  in  my  head  or 
my  pockets.     However,  it  was  my  cue  to  agree :  so  I  smiled  again. 

" For  my  part,"  said  he,  "if  a  man  does  not  stick  at  trifles,  if 
he  knows  how  to  judiciously  add  to,  or  withhold  facts,  and  is  not 
sentimental  in  his  parade  of  humanity,  he  is  sure  to  do  well ;  sure 
to  affix  a,  de  or  von  to  his  name,  and  end  his  days  in  comfort.  There 
is  an  example  of  what  I  am  saying  " — and  he  glanced  furtively  at 
the  weak-looking  master  of  the  sharp,  intelligent  servant,  whom  I 
have  called  the  chasseur. 

"Monsieur  le  Marquis  would  never  have  been  anything  but  a 
miller's  son,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  talents  of  his  servant.  Of 
course  you  know  his  antecedents  ? " 

I  was  going  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  changes  in  the  order 
of  the  peerage  since  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. — going,  in  fact,  to  be 
very  sensible  and  historical — ^when  there  was  a  sh'ght  commotion 
among  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Lacqueys  in  quaint 
liveries  must  have  come  in  from  behind  the  tapestry,  I  suppose  (for 
I  never  saw  them  enter,  though  I  sate  right  opposite  to  the  doors), 
and  were  handing  about  the  slight  beverages  and  slighter  viands 
which  are  considered  sufficient  refreshments,  but  which  looked 
rather  meagre  to  my  htmgry  appetite.  These  footmen  were  stand- 
ing solemnly  opposite  to  a  lady — beautiful,  splendid  as  the  dawn, 
but — sound  asleep  in  a  magnificent  settee.  A  gentleman,  who  showed 
so  much  irritation  at  her  ill-timed  slumbers,  that  I  think  he  must 
have  been  her  husband,  was  tiying  to  awaken  her  with  actions  not 
far  removed  from  shakings.  All  in  vain  ;  she  was  quite  unconscious 
of  his  annoyance,  or  the  smiles  of  the  company,  or  the  automatic 
solemnity  of  the  waiting  footman,  or  the  perplexed  anxiety  of 
monsieur  and  madame. 

My  little  friend  sat  down  vnth  a  sneer,  as  if  his  curiosity  was 
quenched  in  contempt. 

"Moralists  would  make  an  infinity  of  wise  remarks  on  that 
scene,"  said  he.  "In  the  first  place,  note  the  ridiculous  position 
into  which  their  superstitious  reverence  for  rank  and  title  puts  a}l 
these  people.  Because  monsieur  is  a  reigning  prince  over  some 
minute  principality,  the  exact  situation  of  which  no  one  has  as  yet 
discovered,  no  one  must  venture  to  take  their  glass  of  eau  sucrd  tiU 
Madame  la  Prinoesse  awakens  ;  and,  judging  &om  past  experience, 
those  poor  lacqu^s  may  have  to  stand  for  a  century  before  that 
happens.  Next — always  speaking  as  a  moralist,  you  will  observe 
--note  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  off  bad  habits  acquired  in  youth! " 
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Just  then  the  prince  succeeded,  by  what  means  I  did  not  see,  in 
awaking  the  beautiful  sleeper.  But  at  first  she  did  not  remember 
where  she  was,  and  looking  up  at  her  husband  with  loving  eyes, 
she  smiled,  and  said  : 

"Is  it  you,  my  prince?" 

But  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  suppressed  amusement  of  the 
spectators  and  his  own  consequent  annoyance,  to  be  reciprocally 
tender,  and  turned  away  with  some  little  French  expression,  best 
rendered  into  English  by  "Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  ! " 

After  I  had  had  a  glass  of  delicious  wine  of  some  unknown 
quality,  my  courage  was  in  rather  better  plight  than  before,  and  I 
told  my  cynical  little  neighboiur — ^whom  I  must  say  I  was  beginning 
to  dislike — ^that  I  had  lost  my  way  in  the  wood,  and  had  arrived  at 
the  chllteau  quite  by  mistake. 

He  seemed  mightily  amused  at  my  story ;  said  that  the  same 
thing  had  happened  to  himself  more  than  once  ;  and  told  me  that  I 
had  better  luck  than  he  had  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when,  from 
his  account,  he  must  have  been  in  considerable  danger  of  his  life. 
He  ended  his  story  by  making  me  admire  his  boots,  which  he  said 
he  still  wore,  patched  though  they  were,  and  all  their  excellent 
quality  lost  by  patching,  because  they  were  of  such  a  first-rate 
make  for  long  pedestrian  excursions.  ' '  Though,  indeed,"  he  wound 
up  by  sa3'ing,  "  the  new  fashion  of  railroads  would  seem  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  this  description  of  boots." 

When  I  consulted  him  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  make  myself 
known  to  my  host  and  hostess  as  a  benighted  traveller,  instead  of 
the  guest  whom  they  had  taken  me  for,  he  exclaimed,  "By  no 
means !  I  hate  such  squeamish  morality."  And  he  seemed  much 
offended  by  my  innocent  question,  as  if  it  seemed  by  impUcation  to 
condemn  aomeihing  in  hi^elf .  He  was  offended  Li  ^ent ;  and 
just  at  this  moment  I  caught  the  sweet,  attractive  eyes  of  the  lady 
opposite — ^that  lady  whom  I  named  at  first  as  being  no  longer  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  but  as  being  somewhat  infirm  about  the  feet, 
which  were  supported  on  a  raised  cushion  before  her.  Her  looks 
seemed  to  say,  "  Come  here,  and  let  us  have  some  conversation 
together  ; "  and,  with  a  bow  of  silent  excuse  to  my  little  companion, 
I  went  across  to  the  lame  old  lady.  She  acknowledged  my  coming 
with  the  prettiest  gesture  of  thanks  possible  ;  and,  half -apologeti- 
cally, said:  "  It  is  a  little  dull  to  be  unable  to  move  about  on  such 
evenings  as  this  ;  but  it  is  a  just  punishment  to  me  for  my  early 
vanities.  My  poor  feet,  that  were  by  nature  so  small,  are  now 
taking  their  revenge  for  my  cruelty  in  forcing  them  into  such  little 

slippers Besides,  monsieur,"  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  I 

thought  it  was  possible  you  might  be  weary  of  the  malicious  sayings 
of  your  little  neighbour.  He  has  not  borne  the  best  character  in 
his  youth,  and  such  men  are  sure  to  be  cynical  in  their  old  age." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  I,  with  English  abruptness. 

"  His  name  is  Poucet,  and  his  father  was,  I  believe,  a  wood- 
cutter, or  charcoal-burner,  or  something  of  the  sort.  They  do  tell 
!iad  stories  of  connivance  at  murder,  ingratitude,  and  obtaining 
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money  on  false  pretences — ^but  you  will  think  me  as  bad  as  he  if  I 
go  on  with  my  slanders.     Rather  let  ns  admire  the  lovely  lady 
coming  up  towards  us,  with  the  roses  in  her  hand — I  never  see  her 
without  roses,  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  her  past  history, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware.     Ah,  beauty !  "  said  my  companion  to 
the  lady  drawing  near  to  us,  "it  is  like  you  to  come  to  me,  now 
that  I  can  no  longer  go  to  you."    Then,  turning  to  me,  and  grace- 
fully drawing  me  into  the  conversation,  she  said,  "You  must  know 
that,  although  we  never  met  until  we  were  both  married,  we  have 
been  almost  like  sisters  ever  since.     There  have  been  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  in  our  circumstances,  and  I  think  I  may  say  in  our 
characters.  We  had  each  two  elder  sisters — mine  were  but  half-sisters, 
though — ^who  were  not  so  kind  to  us  as  they  might  have  been.'* 
"  But  have  been  sorry  for  it  since,"  put  in  the  other  lady. 
"  Since  we  have  married  princes,"  continued  the  same  lady, 
with  an  arch  smile  that  had  nothing  of  unkindness  in  it,  "for  we 
both  have  married  far  above  our  original  stations  in  life ;  we  are 
both  unptmctual  in  our  habits,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  failing 
of  ours,  we  have  both  had  to  suffer  mortification  and  pain." 

"  And  both  are  charming,"  said  a  whisper  close  behind  me. 
**  My  lord  the  marquis,  say  it — say,  *  And  both  are  charming.' " 

"  And  both  are  charming,"  was  spoken  aloud  by  another  voice. 
I  turned,  and  saw  the  wily  cat-like  chasseur,  prompting  his  master 
to  make  civil  speeches. 

The  ladies  bowed  with  that  kind  of  haughty  acknowledgment 
which  shows  that  compliments  from  such  a  source  are  distasteful. 
But  our  trio  of  conversation  was  broken  up,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it. 
The  marqids  looked  as  if  he  had  been  stirred  up  to  make  that  one 
speech,  and  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  expected  to  say  more ;  while 
behind  him  stood  the  chasseur,  half-impertinent  and  half-servile  in 
his  ways  and  attitudes.  The  ladies,  who  were  real  ladies,  seemed 
to  be  sorry  for  the  awkwardness  of  the  marquis,  and  addressed  some 
trifling  questions  to  him,  adapting  themselves  to  the  subjects  ou 
which  he  could  have  no  trouble  in  answering.  The  chasseur,  mean- 
while, was  talking  to  himself  in  a  growling  tone  of  voice.  I  had 
fallen  a  little  into  the  background  at  this  interruption  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  promised  to  be  so  pleasant,  and  I  could  not  help  hearing 
his  words. 

"  Really,  De  Oarabas  grows  more  stupid  every  day.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  throw  off  his  boots,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  I  was 
intended  for  a  court,  and  to  a  court  I  will  go,  and  make  my  own 
fortune  as  I  have  made  his.  The  emperor  will  appreciate  my  talents. " 
And  such  are  the  habits  of  the  French,  or  such  his  forgetfulness 
of  good  manners  in  his  anger,  that  he  spat  right  and  left  on  the 
parquetted  floor. 

Just  then  a  very  ugly,  very  pleasant-looking  man,  came  towards 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  I  had  lately  been  spesJcing,  leading  up  to 
them  a  delicate,  fair  woman,  dressed  all  in  the  softest  white,  as  if 
she  were  vov^  om  hlanc,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  bit  of  colour 
about  her.    I  thought  I  had  heard  her  making,  as  she  came  alongi 
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a  little  noiso  of  pleasure,  not  exactly  like  the  singing  of  a  tea-kettle, 
nor  yet  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove,  but  reminding  me  of  each  soun(i. 

"  Madame  de  Mioumiou  was  anxious  to  see  you/'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  lady  with  the  roses,  "  so  I  have  brought  her  across  to 
give  you  a  pleasure  !  "  What  an  honest,  good  face  !  but  oh!  how 
ugly  I  And  yet  I  liked  his  ugliness  better  than  most  persons'  beauty. 
There  was  a  look  of  pathetic  acknowledgment  of  his  ugliness,  and  a 
deprecation  of  yoiu:  too  hasty  judgment,  in  his  countenance,  that  was 
positively  winning.  The  soft,  white  lady  kept  glancing  at  my 
neighbour  the  chasseur,  as  if  they  had  had  some  former  acquaintance, 
which  puzzled  me  very  much,  as  they  were  of  such  different  rank. 
However,  their  nerves  were  evidently  strung  to  the  same  tune,  for 
at  a  sound  behind  the  tapestry,  which  was  more  like  the  scuttering 
of  rats  and  mice  than  an3rthing  else,  both  Madame  de  Mioumiou  and 
the  chasseur  started  with  fche  most  eager  look  of  anxiety  on  their 
countenances,  and  by  their  restless  movements — madame's  panting, 
and  the  fiery  dilation  of  his  eyes — one  might  see  that  commonplace 
sounds  affected  them  both  in  a  manner  very  different  to  the  rest  of 
the  company.  The  ugly  husband  of  the  lovely  lady  with  the  roses 
now  addressed  himself  to  me. 

"  We  are  much  disappointed,"  he  said,  "in  finding  that  mon- 
sieur is  not  accompanied  by  his  countryman — le  grand  Jean  d'Angle- 
terre  ;  I  cannot  pronounce  his  name  rightly  "—and  he  looked  at  me 
to  help  him  out. 

**  Le  grand  Jean  d'Angleterre  ! "  now  who  was  le  grand  Jean 
d'Angleterre  ?   John  Bull?   John  Russell?  John  Bright? 

"  Jean — Jean" — continued  the  gentleman,  seeing  my  embarrass- 
ment. '  *  Ah,  these  terrible  English  names — *  Jean  de  G^anquilleur ! ' " 

I  was  as  wise  as  ever.  And  yet  the  name  struck  me  as  familiar, 
bait  slightly  disguised.  I  repeated  it  to  myself.  It  was  mighty 
like  John  the  Giant-killer,  only  his  friends  always  call  that  worthy 
^'  Jack."     I  said  the  name  aloud. 

**  Ah,  that  is  it !  "  said  he.  "  But  why  has  he  not  accompanied 
you  to  our  little  reunion  to-night  ? " 

I  had  been  rather  puzzled  once  or  twice  before,  but  this  serious 
question  added  considerably  to  my  perplexity.  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  had  once,  it  is  true,  been  rather  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
as  far  as  (printer's)  ink  and  paper  can  keep  up  a  friendship,  but  I 
had  not  heard  his  name  mentioned  for  years  ;  and  for  aught  I 
knew  he  lay  enchanted  with  King  Arthur's  knights,  who  lie  en- 
tranced untU  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  of  four  mighty  kings  shall 
call  them  to  help  at  England's  need.  But  the  question  had  been 
asked  in  serious  earnest  by  that  gentleman,  whom  I  more  wished  to 
think  well  of  me  than  I  did  any  other  person  in  the  room.  So  I 
answered  respectfully  that  it  was  long  since  I  had  heard  any  thing  of 
my  countryman  ;  but  that  I  was  sure  it  would  have  given  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  it  was  doing  myself  to  have  been  present  at  such 
an  agreeable  gathering  of  friends.  He  bowed,  and  then  the  lame 
lady  took  up  the  word. 

"  To-night  is  tho  night  when,  of  all  the  year,  thiB  great  old  forest 
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inrrounding  the  castle  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  phantom  of  a 
little  peasant  girl  who  once  lived  hereabouts  ;  the  tradition  is  that 
she  was  devoured  by  a  wolf.  In  former  days  I  have  seen  her  on  this 
night  out  of  yonder  window  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Will  you, 
ma  belle,  take  monsieur  to  see  the  view  outside  by  the  moonlight 
(you  may  possibly  see  the  phantom-child)  ;  and  leave  me  to  a  little 
tete-drtite  with  your  husband  ? " 

With  a  gende  movement  the  lady  with  the  roses  complied  with 
the  other's  request,  and  we  went  to  a  great  window,  looking  down  on 
the  forest,  in  which  I  had  lost  my  way.  The  tops  of  the  far-spread- 
ing and  leafy  trees  lay  motionless  beneath  us  in  that  pale,  wan  light, 
which  shows  objects  almost  as  distinct  in  form,  though  not  in  colour, 
as  by  day.  We  looked  down  on  the  countless  avenues  which  seemed 
to  converge  from  aU  quarters  to  the  great  old  castle ;  and  suddenly 
across  one,  quite  near  to  us,  there  passed  the  figure  of  a  little  girl 
with  the  '^capuchon"  on,  that  takes  the  place  of  a  peasant  girl's 
bonnet  in  France.  She  had  a  basket  on  one  arm,  and  by  her,  on 
the  side  to  which  her  head  was  turned,  there  went  a  wolf.  I  could 
almost  have  said  it  was  licking  her  hand,  as  if  in  penitent  love,  if 
either  penitence  or  love  had  ever  been  a  qiiality  of  wolves,  but  though 
not  of  living,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  phantom  wolves. 

'^  There,  we  have  seen  her ! "  exclaimed  my  beautiful  companion. 
*'  Though  so  long  dead,  her  simple  story  of  household  goodness  and 
trustful  simplicity  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever 
heard  of  her,  and  the  country-people  about  here  say  that  seeing  that 
phantom-child  on  this  anniversary  brings  good  luck  for  the  year. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  share  in  the  traditionary  good  fortune. 
Ah!  here  is  Madame  de  Betz — she  retains  the  name  of  her  first 
husband,  you  know,  as  he  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  present." 
We  were  joined  by  our  hostess. 

'^  If  monsieur  is  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,"  said  she, 
perceiving  that  I  had  been  looking  at  the  view  from  the  great  window, 
''he  will  perhaps  take  pleasiure  in  seeing  the  picture."  Here  she 
sighed,  with  a  little  affectation  of  grief.  "  You  know  the  picture  I 
iJlude  to,"  addressing  my  companion,  who  bowed  assent  and  smiled 
a  little  maliciously,  as  I  followed  the  lead  of  madame. 

I  went  after  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  saloon,  noting  by  the  way 
with  what  keen  curiosity  she  caught  up  what  was  passing  either  in 
word  or  action  on  each  side  of  her.  When  we  stood  opposite  to  the 
end  wall,  I  perceived  a  full-length  picture  of  a  handsome,  peculiar- 
looking  man,  with — ^in  spite  of  his  good  looks— a  very  fierce  and 
scowling  expression.  My  hostess  clasped  her  hands  together  as  her 
arms  hung  down  in  front,  and  sighed  once  more.  Then,  half  in 
soliloquy,  she  said : 

*  *  He  was  the  love  of  my  youth ;  his  stem  yet  manly  character 
first  touched  this  heart  of  mine.  When — when  shall  I  cease  to  de- 
plore his  loss?" 

Not  being  acquainted  with  her  enough  to  answer  this  question  (if 
indeed  it  were  not  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  of  her  second  mar- 
riage), I  felt  awkward  ;  and,  by  way  of  saying  something,  I  remarked : 

82 
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"  The  countenance  strikes  me  as  resembling  something  I  have 
seen  before — in  an  engraving  from  an  historical  picture,  I  think ; 
only,  it  is  there  the  principal  figure  in  a  group  :  he  is  holding  a  lady 
by  her  hair,  and  threatening  her  with  his  scimitar,  while  two  cavaJierti 
are  rushing  up  the  stairs,  apparently  only  just  in  time  to  save  her  life. " 

*  *  Alas,  alas !  *'  said  she,  "  you  too  accurately  describe  a  miserable 
passage  in  my  life,  which  has  often  been  represented  in  a  false  lighi.. 
The  best  of  husbands  " — ^here  she  sobbed,  and  became  slightly  inar- 
ticulate with  her  grief — "  will  sometimes  be  displeased.  I  was  young 
and  curious,  he  was  justly  angry  with  my  disobedience — my  brothers 
were  too  hasty — the  consequence  is,  I  became  a  widow !  " 

After  due  respect  for  her  tears,  I  ventured  to  suggest  some 
commonplace  consolation.     She  turned  round  sharply : 

"  No,  monsieur ;  my  only  comfort  is  that  I  have  never  forgiven 
the  brothers  who  interfered  so  cruelly,  in  such  an  uncalled-for  manner, 
between  my  dear  husband  and  myself.  To  quote  my  friend,  Mon- 
sieur Sganarelle — *  Ce  sont  petites  choses  qui  sont  de  temps  en  temps 
n^cessaires  dans  Famiti^ ;  et  cinq  ou  six  coups  d'dp^e  entre  gens  qui 
s'aiment  ne  font  que  ragaillardir  I'aflfection.'  You  observe  the  co- 
louring is  not  quite  what  it  should  be  ? " 

"  In  this  light  the  beard  is  of  rather  a  peculiar  tint,**  said  I. 

"  Yes ;  the  painter  did  not  do  it  justice.  It  was  most  lovely,  and 
gave  him  such  a  distinguished  air,  quite  different  from  the  common 
herd.  Stay,  I  will  show  you  the  exact  colour,  if  you  will  come  near 
this  flambeau! "  And  going  near  the  light,  she  took  off  a  bracelet  of 
hair,  with  a  magnificent  clasp  of  pearls.  It  was  peculiar,  certainly. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  "  His  precious  lovely  beard ! "  said 
she.     **  And  the  pearls  go  so  well  with  the  delicate  blue !  " 

Her  husband,  who  had  come  up  to  us,  and  waited  till  her  eye  fell 
upon  him  before  venturing  to  speak,  now  said,  "  It  is  strange  Mon- 
sieur Ogre  is  not  yet  arrived !  " 

"Not  at  all  strange,"  said  she,  tartly.  "He  was  always  very 
stupid,  and  constantly  falls  iuto  mistakes,  in  which  he  comes  worse 
off;  and  it  is  very  well  he  does,  for  he  is  a  credulous  and  cowardly 
fellow.  Not  at  all  strange !  If  you  will " — turning  to  her  husband, 
»o  that  I  hardly  heard  her  words,  until  I  caught — "  Then  everybody 
would  have  their  rights,  and  we  should  have  no  more  trouble.  Is 
it  not,  monsieur  ? "  addressing  me. 

"  If  I  were  in  England,  I  should  imagine  madame  was  speaking 
of  the  reform  bill,  or  the  millennium,  but  I  am  in  ignorance." 

And  just  as  I  spoke,  the  great  folding-doors  were  thrown  open 
wide,  and  every  one  started  to  their  feet  to  greet  a  little  old  laidy, 
leaning  on  a  thin  black  wand — and — 

"Madame  la  F^emarraine,"  was  announced  by  a  chorus  of  sweet 
shrill  voices. 

And  in  a  moment  I  was  lying  in  the  grass  close  by  a  hollow  oak- 
tree,  with  the  slanting  glory  of  the  dawning  day  shining  full  in  my 
face,  and  thousands  of  little  birds  and  delicate  insects  piping  and 
warbling  out  their  welcome  to  the  ruddy  splendour. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

If  you  take  the  turn  to  the  left  after  you  pass  the  lyke-gate  at 
Combehurst  Church,  you  will  come  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
brook  ;  keep  along  the  field-path,  which  mounts  higher  and  higher, 
and,  in  half  a  mile  or  so,  you  will  be  in  a  breezy  upland  field,  almost 
large  enough  to  be  called  a  down,  where  sheep  pasture  on  the  short, 
fine  elastic  turf.     You  look  down  on  Combehurst  and  its  beautiful 
church-spire.     After  the  field  is  crossed,  you  come  to  a  common, 
richly  coloured  with  the  golden  gorse  and  the  purple  heather,  which 
in  summer-time  send  out  their  warm  scents  into  the  quiet  air.    The 
swelling  waves  of  the  upland  make  a  near  horizon  against  the  sky  ; 
the  line  is  only  broken  in  one  place  by  a  small  grove  of  Scotch  firs, 
•which  always  look  black  and  shadowed  even  at  mid-day,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  landscape  seems  bathed  in  sunlight.     The  lark  quivers 
and  sings  high  up  in  the  air  ;  too  high — in  too  dazzling  a  region  for 
you  to  see  her.     Look !  she  drops  into  sight ;  but,  as  if  loth  to 
leave  the  heavenly  radiance,  she  balances  herself  and  floats  in  the 
ether.     Now  she  falls  suddenly  right  into  her  nest,  hidden  among 
the  ling,  unseen  except  by  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  the  small  bright 
insects   that  run  hither  and  thither  on  the  elastic  flower-stalks. 
With  something  like  the  sudden  drop  of  the  lark,  the  path  goes  down 
a  green  abrupt  descent ;  and  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  the  grassy 
hills,  there  stands  a  dwelling,  which  is  neither  cottage  nor  house,  but 
something  between  the  two  in  size.     Nor  yet  is  it  a  farm,  though 
surrounded  by  living  things.     It  is,  or  rather  it  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Browne,  the  widow  of  the  late 
curate  of  Combehurst.     There  she  lived  with  her  faithful  old  servant 
and  her  only  children,  a  boy  and  girl.     They  were  as  secluded  in 
their  green  hollow  as  the  households  in  the  German  forest-tales. 
Once  a  week  they  emerged  and  crossed  the  common,  catching  on  its 
summit  the  first  sounds  of  the  sweet-toned  bells,  calling  them  to 
church.     Mrs.  Browne  walked  first,  holding  Edward's  hand.     Old 
Nancy  followed  with  Maggie  ;  but  they  were  all  one  party,  and  all 
talked  together  in  a  subdued  and  quiet  tone,  as  beseemed  the  day. 
They  had  not  much  to  say,  their  lives  were  too  unbroken  ;  for,  ex- 
cepting on  Sundays,  the  widow  and  her  children  never  went  to 
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Combehurst.  Most  people  would  have  thought  the  little  town  a 
quiet,  dreamy  place  ;  but  to  those  two  children  it  seemed  the  world  ; 
and  ^er  they  had  crossed  the  bridge,  they  each  clasped  more  tightly 
the  hands  which  they  held,  and  looked  shyly  up  from  beneath  their 
drooped  eyelids  when  spoken  to  by  any  of  their  mother's  friends. 
Mrs.  Browne  was  regularly  asked  by  some  one  to  stay  to  dinner  after 
morning  church,  and  as  regularly  declined,  rather  to  the  timid  chil- 
dren's relief  ;  although  in  the  week-days  they  sometimes  spoke  t(>- 
getherin  a  low  voice  of  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  them  if  mamma 
would  go  and  dine  at  Mr.  Buxton's,  where  the  little  girl  in  white 
and  that  great  tall  boy  lived.  Instead  of  staying  there,  or  anywhere 
else,  on  Sundays,  Mrs.  Browne  thought  it  her  duty  to  go  and  cry 
over  her  husband's  grave.  The  custom  had  arisen  out  of  true  sorrow 
for  his  loss,  for  a  kinder  husband,  and  more  worthy  man,  had  never 
lived  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  her  sorrow  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
observation  of  others  on  the  mode  of  its  manifestation.  They  made 
way  for  her  to  cross  the  grass  towards  his  grave  ;  and  she,  fancying 
that  it  was  expected  of  her,  fell  into  the  habit  I  have  mentioned. 
Her  children,  holding  each  a  hand,  felt  awed  and  uncomfortable,  and 
were  sensitively  conscious  how  often  they  were  pointed  out,  as  a 
mourning  group,  to  observation. 

''  I  wish  it  would  always  rain  on  Sundays,"  said  Edward  one 
day  to  Maggie,  in  a  garden-conference. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Because  then  we  bustle  out  of  church,  and  get  home  as  fast 
as  we  can,  to  save  mamma's  crape  ;  and  we  have  not  to  go  and  cry 
over  papa." 

**  I  don't  cry,"  said  Maggie.     "  Do  you  ? " 

Edward  looked  round  before  he  answered,  to  see  if  they  were 
quite  alone,  and  then  said  : 

^*  No  ;  I  was  sorry  a  long  time  about  papa,  but  one  can't  go  on 
being  sorry  for  ever.     Perhaps  grown-up  people  can." 

''Mamma  can,"  said  little  Maggie.  *'  Sometimes  I  am  very  sorry, 
too ;  when  I  am  by  myself,  or  playing  with  you,  or  when  I  am 
wakened  up  by  the  moonlight  in  your  room.  Do  you  ever  waken 
and  fancy  you  heard  papa  calling  you  ?  I  do  sometimes  ;  and  then 
I  am  very  sorry  to  think  we  shall  never  hear  him  calling  us  again." 

''  Ah,  it's  cQfiferent  with  me,  you  know.  He  used  to  call  me  to 
lessons." 

''  Sometimes  he  called  me  when  he  was  displeased  with  me.  But 
I  always  dream  that  he  was  calling  us  in  his  own  kind  voice,  as  he 
used  to  do  when  he  wanted  us  to  walk  with  him,  or  to  show  us 
something  pretty." 

Edward  was  silent,  playing  with  something  on  the  ground.  At 
last  he  looked  round  again,  and  having  convinced  himself  that  they 
could  not  be  overheard,  he  whispered — 

^'  Maggie,  sometimes  I  don't  think  I'm  sorry  that  papa  is  dead 
— when  I'm  naughty,  you  know;  he  would  have  been  so  angry  with 
me  if  he  had  been  here;  and  I  think — only  sometimes,  you  know — 
I'm  rather  glad  he  is  not." 
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'*  Oh,  Edward!  you  don't  mean  to  say  bo,  I  know.  Don't  let  us 
talk  about  him.  We  can't  talk  rightly,  we're  such  little  children. 
Don't,  Edward,  please." 

Poor  little  Maggie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  and  she  never  spoke 
again  to  Edward,  or  indeed  to  any  one,  about  her  dead  father.  As 
she  grew  older,  her  life  became  more  actively  busy.  The  cottage 
and  small  outbuildings,  and  the  garden  and  field,  were  their  own  ; 
and  on  the  produce  they  depended  for  much  of  their  support.  The 
cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poultry  took  up  much  of  Nancy's  time.  Mrs. 
Browne  and  Maggie  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  housework  ;  and 
when  the  beds  were  made,  and  the  rooms  swept  and  dusted,  and  the 
preparations  for  dinner  ready,  then,  if  there  was  any  time,  Maggie 
sat  down  to  her  lessons.  Ned,  who  prided  himself  considerably 
on  his  sex,  had  been  sitting  all  the  morning  in  his  father's  arm- 
chair, in  the  little  book-room,  **  studying,"  as  he  chose  to  call  it. 
Sometimes  Maggie  would  pop  her  head  in,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  help  her  to  carry  the  great  pitcher  of  water  upstairs,  or  do 
some  other  little  household  service;  with  which  request  he  occasion- 
ally complied,  but  with  so  many  complaints  about  the  interruption 
that  at  last  she  told  him  she  would  never  ask  him  again.  Gently 
as  this  was  said,  he  yet  felt  it  as  a  reproach,  and  tried  to  excuse 
himself. 

**  You  see,  Maggie,  a  man  must  be  educated  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Now,  if  a  woman  knows  how  to  keep  a  house  that's  all  that  is  wanted 
from  her.  So  my  time  is  of  more  consequence  than  yours.  Mamma 
sayf*  I'm  to  go  to  college,  and  be  a  clergyman;  so  I  must  get  on  with 
my  Latin." 

Maggie  submitted  in  silence,  and  almost  felt  it  as  an  act'  of 
gracious  condescension  when,  a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  he  came 
to  meet  her  as  she  was  toiling  in  from  the  well,  carrying  the  great 
brown  jug  full  of  spring- water  ready  for  dinner.  "  Here,"  said  he, 
*'  let  us  put  it  in  the  shade  behind  the  horse-mount.  Oh,  Maggie! 
look  wh^t  you've  done.  Spilt  it  all,  with  not  turning  quickly  enough 
when  I  told  you.  Now  you  may  fetch  it  again  for  yourself,  for  I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. " 

'*I  did  not  understand  you  in  time,"  said  she,  softly.  But  he 
had  turned  away,  and  gone  back  in  offended  dignity  to  the  house. 
Maggie  had  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  the  well  and  fill  it  again. 
The  spring  was  some  distance  off,  in  a  little  rocky  dell.  It  was  so 
cool  after  her  hot  walk  that  she  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  grey 
limestone  rock,  and  looked  at  the  ferns,  wet  with  the  dripping  water. 
She  felt  sad,  she  knew  not  why.  **  I  think  Ned  is  sometimes  very 
cross,"  thought  she.  "  I  did  not  understand  he  was  carrying  it 
there.  Perhaps  I  am  clumsy.  Mamma  says  I  am  ;  and  Ned  says  I 
am.  Nancy  never  says  so,  and  papa  never  said  so.  I  wish  I  could 
help  being  clumsy  and  stupid.  Ned  says  all  women  are  so.  I  wish 
I  was  not  a  woman.  It  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  man.  Oh  dear  ! 
I  must  go  up  the  field  again  with  this  heavy  pitcher,  and  my  arms 
do  so  ache! "  She  rose  and  climbed  the  steep  brae.  As  she  went 
she  heard  her  mother's  voice. 
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*'  Maggie !  Maggie!  there's  no  water  for  dinner,  and  the  potatoes 
are  quite  boiled.     Where  is  that  child  ?  " 

They  had  begun  dinner  before  she  came  down  from  brushing  her 
hair  and  washing  her  hands.     She  was  hurried  and  tired. 

** Mother,"  said  Ned,  "mayn't  I  have  some  butter  to  these 
potatoes,  as  there  is  cold  meat  1    They  are  so  dry," 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  Maggie,  go  and  fetch  a  pat  of  butter  out 
of  the  dairy." 

Maggie  went  from  her  untouched  dinner  without  speaking. 

**  Here,  stop,  you  child  !  "  said  Nancy,  turning  her  back  in  tho 
passage.  **  You  go  to  your  dinner — I'll  fetch  the  butter.  You've 
been  running  about  enough  to-day." 

Maggie  durst  not  go  back  without  it,  but  she  stood  in-  the  pas- 
sage till  Nancy  returned ;  and  then  she  put  up  her  mouth  to  be 
kissed  by  the  kind,  rough  old  servant. 

"  Thou'rt  a  sweet  one,"  said  '^ancy  to  herself,  as  she  turned 
into  the  kitchen  ;  and  Maggie  went  back  to  her  dinner  with  a 
soothed  and  lightened  heart. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  she  helped  her  mother  to  wash  up 
the  old-fashioned  glasses  and  spoons,  which  were  treated  with 
tender  care  and  exquisite  cleanliness  in  that  house  of  decent  fru- 
gality ;  and  then,  exchanging  her  pinafore  for  a  black  silk  apron, 
the  little  maiden"  was  wont  to  sit  down  to  some  useful  piece  of 
needlework,  in  doing  which  her  mother  enforced  the  most  dainty 
neatness  of  stitches.  Thus  every  hour  in  its  circle  brought  a  duty 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  duties  fulfilled  are  as  pleasures  to  the  memory, 
and  little  Maggie  always  thought  those  early  childish  days  most 
happy,  and  remembered  them  only  as  filled  with  careless  content- 
ment. 

Yet,  at  the  time,  they  had  their  cares. 

In  fine  summer  days  Maggie  sat  out  of  doors  at  her  work.  Just 
beyond  the  court  lay  the  rocky  moorland,  almost  as  gay  as  that 
with  its  profusion  of  flowers.  If  the  coiui;  had  its  clustering  nois- 
ettes, and  fraxinellas,  and  sweetbriar,  and  great  tall  white  lilies, 
the  moorland  had  its  little  creeping  scented  rose,  its  straggling 
honey-suckle,  and  an  abundance  of  yellow  cistus ;  and  here  and 
there  a  grey  rock  cropped  out  of  the  ground,  and  over  it  the  yellow 
stone-crop  and  scarlet-leaved  crane's-bill  grew  luxuriantly.  Such 
a  rock  was  Maggie's  seat.  I  believe  she  considered  it  her  own,  and 
loved  it  accordingly ;  although  its  real  owner  was  a  great  lord,  who 
lived  far  away,  and  had  never  seen  the  moor,  much  less  the  piece 
of  grey  rock,  in  his  life. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  which  I  have  begun  to  tell  you  about, 
she  was  sitting  there,  and  singing  to  herself  as  she  worked  :  she 
was  within  call  of  home,  and  could  hear  aU  home  sounds,  with  their 
shrillness  softened  down.  Between  her  and  it,  Edward  was  amusing 
himself ;  he  often  called  upon  her  for  sympathy,  which  she  as 
readily  gave. 

*'  I  wonder  how  men  make  their  boats  steady ;  I  have  taken 
mine  to  the  pond,  and  she  has  toppled  over  every  time  I  sent  her  in.*' 
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"  Has  it  ? — ^that's  very  tiresome  !  Would  it  do  to  put  a  little 
freight  in  it,  to  keep  it  down  ? " 

"How  often  must  I  tell  you  to  call  a  ship  'her  ;*  and  there 
you  will  go  on  saying — ^it — ^it !  " 

After  this  correction  of  his  sister,  Master  Edward  did  not  Hke 
the  condescension  of  acknowledging  her  suggestion  to  be  a  good 
one  ;  so  he  went  silently  to  the  house  in  search  of  the  requisite 
ballast ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  anything  suitable,  he  came  back 
to  his  turfy  hillock,  littered  round  with  chips  of  wood,  and  tried  to 
insert  some  pebbles  into  his  vessel ;  but  they  stuck  fast,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  ask  again. 

**  Supposing  it  was  a  good  thing  to  weight  her,  what  could  I 
put  in  ? " 

Maggie  thought  a  moment. 

* '  Would  shot  do  ? "  asked  she. 

"  It  would  be  the  "very  thing  ;  but  where  can  I  get  any  ? " 

'  *  There  is  some  that  was  left  of  papa's.  It  is  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  second  drawer  of  the  bureau,  wrapped  up  in  a  news- 
paper." 

*  *  What  a  plague !  I  can't  remember  your  *  seconds,'  and  *  right- 
hands,'  and  fiddle-faddles."  He  worked  on  at  his  pebbles.  They 
would  not  do. 

"  I  think  if  you  were  good-natured,  Maggie,  you  might  go  for 
me.'' 

*'  Oh,  Ned  !  I've  all  this  long  seam  to  do.  Mamma  said  I  must 
finish  it  before  tea  ;  and  that  I  might  play  a  little  if  I  had  done  it 
first,"  said  Maggie,  rather  plaintively ;  for  it  was  a  real  pain  to  her 
to  refuse  a  request. 

**  It  would  not  take  you  five  minutes." 

Maggie  thought  a  little.  The  time  would  only  be  taken  out  of 
her  playing,  which,  after  all,  did  not  signify ;  while  Edward  was 
really  busy  about  his  ship.  She  rose,  and  clambered  up  the  sieep 
grassy  slope,  slippery  with  the  heat. 

Before  she  had  found  the  paper  of  shot,  she  heard  her  mother's 
voice  calling,  in  a  sort  of  hushed  hurried  loudness,  as  if  anxious  to 
be  heard  by  one  person,  yet  not  by  another — "Edward,  Edward, 
come  home  quickly.  Here's  Mr.  Buxton  coming  along  the  Fell 
Lane  ;  he's  coming  here,  as  sure  as  sixpence  ;  come,  Edward,  come. " 

Maggie  saw  Edward  put  down  his  ship  and  come.  At  his 
mother's  bidding  it  certainly  was  ;  but  he  strove  to  make  this  as 
little  apparent  as  he  could,  by  sauntering  up  the  slope,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  in  a  very  independent  and  'lUgligS  style. 
Maggie  had  no  time  to  watch  longer  ;  for  now  she  was  called,  too, 
and  down  stairs  she  ran. 

"Here,  Maggie,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  nervous  hurry,  "help 
Nancy  to  get  a  tray  ready  all  in  a  minute.  I  do  believe  here's  Mr. 
Buxton  coming  to  call.  Oh,  Edward !  go  and  brush  your  hair,  and 
put  on  your  Sunday  jacket ;  here's  Mr.  Buxton  just  coming  round. 
I'll  only  run  up  and  change  my  cap  ;  and  you  say  you'll  come  up 
and  tell  me^  Nancy ;  all  proper,  you  know." 
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"To  bo  sure,  ma'am.  I've  lived  in  families  afore  now/' said 
Nancy,  gnijQfly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  have.  Be  sure  you  bring  in  the  cowslip 
wine.     I  wish  I  could  have  stayed  to  decant  some  port." 

Nancy  and  Maggie  bustled  about,  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
dairy  ;  and  were  so  deep  in  their  preparations  for  Mr.  Buxton's  re- 
ception that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  very  presence  of  that  gentle- 
man himself  on  the  scene.  He  had  found  the  front  door  open,  as 
is  wont  in  country  places,  and  had  walked  in  ;  first  stopping  at  the 
empty  parlour^  and  then  finding  his  way  to  the  place  where  voices 
and  sounds  proclaimed  that  there  were  inhabitants.  So  he  stood 
there,  stooping  a  little  under  the  low-browed  lintels  of  the  kitchen 
door,  and  loolmig  large,  and  red,  and  warm,  but  with  a  pleased  and 
almost  amused  expression  of  face. 

^'  Lord  bless  me,  sir !  what  a  start  you  gave  me  ! "  said  Nancy, 
as  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  him.  "  I'll  go  and  tell  my  missus 
in  a  minute  that  you're  come. " 

Off  she  went,  leaving  Maggie  alone  with  the  great,  tall,  broad 
gentleman,  smiling  at  her  from  his  frame  in  the  door- way,  but  never 
speaking.     She  went  on  dusting  a  wine-glass  most  assiduously. 

**  Well  done,  little  girl,"  came  out  a  fine  strong  voice  at  last. 
'*  Now  I  think  that  will  do.  Come  and  show  me  the  parlour  where 
I  may  sit  down,  for  I've  had  a  long  walk,  and  am  very  tired." 

Maggie  took  him  into  the  parlour,  which  was  always  cool  and 
fresh  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  was  scented  by  a  great  beau-pot 
filled  with  roses ;  and,  besides,  the  casement  was  open  to  the  fragrant 
court.  Mr.  Buxton  was  so  large,  and  the  parlour  so  small,  that 
when  he  was  once  in,  Maggie  thought,  when  he  went  away,  he  would 
carry  the  room  on  his  back,  as  a  snail  does  its  house. 

*  *  And  so  you  are  a  notable  little  woman,  are  you  ? "  said  he,  after 
he  had  stretched  himself  (a  very  unnecessary  proceeding),  and  unbut- 
toned his  waistcoat.  Maggie  stood  near  the  door  uncertain  whether 
to  go  or  to  stay.  *  *  How  bright  and  clean  you  are  making  that  glass  ! 
Do  you  think  you  could  get  me  some  water  to  fill  it  ?  Mind,  it  must 
be  that  very  glass  I  saw  you  polishing.     I  shall  know  it  again. " 

Maggie  was  thankful  to  escape  out  of  the  room  ;  and  in  the  pas- 
sage she  met  her  mother,  who  had  made  time  to  change  her  gown  as 
well  as  her  cap.  Before  Nancy  would  allow  the  little  girl  to  return 
with  the  glass  of  water,  she  smoothed  her  short-cut  glossy  hair  ;  it 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  her  look  delicately  neat.  Maggie 
was  conscientious  in  trying  to  find  out  the  identical  glass  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  Nancy  was  not  quite  so  truthful  in  avouching  that  one  of  the 
six,  exactly  similar,  which  were  now  placed  on  the  tray,  was  the  same 
she  had  found  on  the  dresser,  when  she  came  back  £rom  telling  her 
mistress  of  Mr.  Buxton's  arrival. 

Maggie  carried  in  the  water,  with  a  shy  pride  in  the  clearness  of 
the  glass.  Her  mother  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  speak- 
ing in  unusually  fine  language,  and  with  a  higher  pitched  voice  than 
common.  Edward,  in  all  his  Sunday  glory,  was  standing  by  Mr. 
Buxton,  looking  happy  and  conscious.     But  when  Maggie  came  in. 
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Mr.  Buxton  made  room  for  her  between  Edward  and  himself,  and 
while  he  went  on  talking,  lifted  her  on  to  his  knee.  She  sat  there 
us  on  a  pinnacle  of  honour  ;  but  as  she  durst  not  nestle  up  to  him, 
a  cliair  would  have  been  the  more  comfortable  seat. 

**  As  founder's  line,  I  have  a  right  of  presentation  ;  and  for  my 
dear  old  friend's  sake  "  (here  Mrs.  Browne  wiped  her  eyes),  **  I  am 
truly  glad  of  it ;  my  young  friend  will  have  a  little  form  of  examina- 
tion to  go  through  ;  and  then  we  shall  see  him  carrying  every  prize 
before  him,  I  have  no  doubt.  Thank  you — just  a  little  of  your 
sparkling  cowslip  wine.  Ah !  this  gingerbread  is  like  the  ginger- 
bread I  had  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  little  lady  here  must  learn  tha 
leoeipt,  and  make  me  some.     Will  she  ? " 

"  Speak  to  Mr.  Buxton,  child,  who  is  kind  to  your  brother. 
You  will  make  him  some  gingerbread,  I  am  sure." 

"  If  I  may,"  said  Maggie,  hanging  down  her  head. 

**  Or,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Suppose  you  come  to  my  house,  and 
teach  us  how  to  make  it  there  ;  and  then,  you  know,  w^  could  always 
be  making  gingerbread  when  we  were  not  eating  it.  That  would  be 
best,  I  thmk.  Must  I  ask  mamma  to  bring  you  down  to  Combehurst, 
and  let  us  all  get  acquainted  together  ?  I  have  a  great  boy  and  a 
little  girl  at  home,  who  will  like  to  see  you,  I'm  sure.  And  we  have 
got  a  pony  for  you  to  ride  on,  and  a  peacock  and  guinea  fowls, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all.  Come,  madam,  let  me  persuade  you. 
School  begins  in  three  weeks.     Let  us  £x  a  day  before  then." 

**  Do,  mamma,"  said  Edward. 

"  I  am  not  in  spirits  for  visiting,"  Mrs  Browne  answered.  Bui 
the  quick  children  detected  a  hesitation  in  her  manner  of  saying  the 
oft-spoken  words,  and  had  hopes,  if  only  Mr.  Buxton  would  per- 
severe in  his  invitation. 

"  Your  not  visiting  is  the  very  reason  why  you  are  not  in  spirits. 
A  little  change,  and  a  few  neighbourly  faces,  would  do  you  good, 
I'll  be  bound.  Besides,  for  the  cliildren's  sake  you  should  not  live 
too  secluded  a  Hfe.    Young  people  should  see  a  little  of  the  world." 

Mrs.  Browne  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Buxton  for  giving  her  so 
decent  an  excuse  for  following  her  inclination,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  tended  to  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  So,  "  for  the 
children's  sake,"  she  consented.  But  she  sighed,  as  if  making  a 
sacrifice. 

"  That's  right,"  aaid  Mr.  Buxton.     "  Now  for  the  day." 

It  waa  fixed  that  they  should  go  on  that  day  week  ;  and  after 
some  further  conversation  about  the  school  at  which  Edward  was 
tu  be  placed,  and  some  more  jokes  about  Maggie's  notability,  and 
an  inquiry  if  she  would  come  and  live  with  him  the  next  time  he 
wanted  a  housemaid,  Mr.  Buxton  took  his  leave. 

His  visit  had  been  an  event,  and  they  made  no  great  attempt  at 
settling  again  that  day  to  any  of  their  usual  emplojrments.  In  the 
first  place,  Nancy  came  in  to  hear  and  discuss  aU  the  proposed  plans. 
Ned,  who  was  uncertain  whether  to  like  or  dislike  the  prospect  of 
school,  was  very  much  offended  by  the  old  servant's  remark,  on  first 
hearing  of  the  pr*  ject. 
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'*  It's  time  for  him.  He'll  learn  his  place  there,  which,  it  strikea 
me,  he  and  others  too  are  apt  to  forget  at  home." 

Then  followed  discussions  and  arrangements  respecting  his 
clothes.  And  then  they  came  to  the  plan  of  spending  a  day  at  Mr. 
Buxton's,  which  Mrs.  Browne  was  rather  shy  of  mentioning,  having 
a  sort  of  an  idea  of  inconstancy  and  guilt  connected  with  the 
thought  of  mingling  with  the  world  again.  However,  Nancy  approved ; 
** It  was  quite  right,"  and  "  just  as  it  should  be,"  and  "good  for 
the  children. " 

**  Yes;  it  was  on  their  account  I  did  it,  Nancy,"  said  Mrs.  Browne. 
How  many  children  has  Mr.  Buxton  ? "  asked  Edward. 
Only  one — Frank,  I  think  they  call  him.     But  you  must  say 
Master  Buxton  ;  be  sure." 

"  Who  is  that  little  girl,  then,"  asked  Maggie,  **' who  sits  with 
them  in  church  ? " 

"  Oh!  that's  little  Miss  Harvey,  his  niece,  and  a  great  fortune." 

"  They  do  say  he  never  forgave  her  mother  till  the  day  of  her 
death,"  remarked  Nancy. 

*  ^  Then  they  tell  stories,  Nancy  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Browne  (it  was 
she  herself  who  had  said  it;  but  that  was  before  Mr.  Buxton's  call). 
"  For  d'ye  think  his  sister  would  have  left  bim  guardian  to  her  child 
if  they  were  not  on  good  terms  ?  '* 

"'  Well !  I  only  know  what  folks  say.  And,  for  sure,  he  took  a 
spite  at  Mr.  Harvey  for  no  reason  on  earth;  and  everyone  knows  he 
never  spoke  to  him." 

**  He  speaks  very  kindly  and  pleasantly,"  put  in  Maggie. 

"  Ay  ;  and  I'm  not  saying  but  what  he  is  a  very  good,  kind  man 
in  the  main.  But  he  has  his  whims,  and  keeps  hold  on  'em  when 
he's  got  'em.     There's  them  pies  burning,  and  I'm  talking  here  ! " 

When  Nancy  had  returned  to  her  kitchen,  Mrs.  Browne  called 
Maggie  upstairs,  to  examine  what  clothes  would  be  needed  for 
Edward.  And  when  they  were  up  she  tried  on  the  black  satin  gown, 
which  had  been  her  visiting  dress  ever  since  she  was  married,  and 
which  she  intended  should  replace  the  old,  worn-out  bombazine  on 
the  day  of  the  visit  to  Combehurst. 

**  For  Mrs.  Buxton  is  a  real  born  lady,"  said  she ;  "  and  I  should 
like  to  be  well-dressed,  to  do  her  honour." 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  Mrs.  Buxton,**  said  Maggie.  "  She 
is  never  at  church." 

^*  No  ;  she  is  but  delicate  and  weakly,  and  never  leaves  the 
house.     I  think  her  maid  told  me  she  never  left  her  room  now." 

The  Buxton  family,  root  and  branch,  formed  the  pi^ce  de  risist- 
a/ivce  in  the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  children  for 
the  next  week.  As  the  day  drew  near,  Maggie  almost  wished  to 
stay  at  nome,  so  impressed  was  she  with  the  awfulness  of  the  visit. 
Edward  felt  bold  in  the  idea  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  had 
been  ordered  for  the  occasion,  and  for  school  afterwards.  Mrs. 
Browne  remembered  having  heard  the  rector  say,  "  A  woman  never 
looked  so  lady-like  as  when  she  wore  black  satin,"  and  kept  her 
spirits  up  with  that  observation ;  but  when  she  saw  how  worn  it 
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▼as  at  the  elbows,  she  felt  rather  depressed,  and  unequal  to  visiting. 
8till,  for  her  children's  sake,  she  would  do  much. 

After  her  long  dky's  work  was  ended,  Nancy  sat  up  at  her  sewing. 
She  had  found  out  that  among  all  the  preparations,  none  were  going 
on  for  Margaret ;  and  she  had  used  her  influence  over  her  mistress 
(who  half-liked,  and  half-feared,  and  entirely  dep^ftded  upon  her) 
to  obtain  from  her  an  old  gown,  which  she  had  taken  to  pieces,  and 
washed  and  scoured,  and  was  now  making  up,  in  a  way  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  looked  so  nice  when 
completed  and  put  on,  that  Mrs.  Browne  gave  Maggie  a  strict  lecture 
about  taking  great  care  of  such  a  handsome  frock,  and  forgot  that  she 
had  considered  the  gown  from  which  it  had  been  made  as  worn  out 
and  done  for. 


CHAPTER  n. 

At  length  they  were  dressed,  and  Nancy  stood  on  the  court-steps, 
shading  her  eyes,  and  looking  after  them,  as  they  climbed  the  heathery 
slope  leading  to  Oombehurst. 

**  I  wish  she'd  take  her  hand  sometimes,  just  to  let  her  know  the 
feel  of  her  mother's  hand.  Perhaps  she  will,  at  least  after  Master 
Edward  goes  to  school." 

As  they  went  along,  Mrs.  Browne  gave  the  children  a  few  rules 
respecting  manners  and  etiquette. 

''  Maggie  !  you  must  sit  as  upright  as  ever  you  can  ;  make  your 
back  flat,  child,  and  don't  poke.  If  I  cough,  you  must  draw  up.  I 
shall  cough  whenever  I  see  you  do  anything  wrong,  and  I  shall 
be  looking  at  you  all  day  ;  so  remember.  You  hold  yourself  very 
well,  Edward.  If  Mr.  Buxton  asks  you,  you  may  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  because  you're  a  boy.  But  mind  and  say,  *  Your  good  health, 
sir,'  before  you  drink  it." 

"  rd  rather  not  have  the  wine  if  I'm  to  say  that,"  said  Edward, 
bluntly. 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  my  dear.    You'd  wish  to  be  like  a  gentleman, 
m  siu'e. 

Edward  muttered  something  which  was  inaudible.  His  mother 
went  on : 

**  Of  course  youll  never  think  of  being  helped  more  than  twice. 
Twice  of  meat,  twice  of  pudding,  is  the  genteel  thing.  You  may 
take  less,  but  never  more." 

"  Oh,  mamma !  how  beautiful  Oombehurst  spire  is,  with  that  dark 
cloud  behind  it ! "  exclaimed  Maggie,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
town. 

"  You've  no  business  with  Oombehurst  spire  when  I'm  speaking 
to  you.  I'm  talking  myself  out  of  breath  to  teach  you  how  to  behave, 
and  there  you  go  looking  after  clouds,  and  such  like  rubbish.  I'm 
ashamed  of  you." 

Although  Maggie  walked  quietly  by  her  mother's  side  all  the 
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rest  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Browne  was  too  much  offended  to  resume  her 
instructions  on  good-breeding.  Maggie  might  be  helped  three  times 
if  she  liked  :  she  had  done  with  her. 

They  were  very  early.  When  they  drew  near  the  bridge,  they 
were  met  by  a  tall,  fine-looking  boy,  leading  a  beautiful  little  Shet- 
land pony,  with  a  side  saddle  on  it.  He  came  up  to  Mrs.  Browne, 
and  suldressed  her. 

"  My  father  thought  your  little  girl  would  be  tired,  and  he  told 
me  to  bring  my  cousin  Erminia's  pony  for  her.    It's  as  quiet  as  can  be. " 

Now  this  was  rather  provoking  to  Mrs.  Browne,  as  she  chose  to 
consider  Maggie  in  disgrace.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it : 
all  she  could  do  was  to  spoil  the  enjoyment  as  far  as  possible,  by 
looking  and  speaking  in  a  cold  manner,  which  often  chilled  Maggie's 
little  heart,  and  took  all  the  zest  out  of  the  pleasure  now.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Frank  Buxton  made  the  pony  trot  and  canter;  she  still 
looked  sad  and  grave. 

'^  Little  dull  thing !  **  he  thought;  but  he  was  as  kind  and  con- 
siderate as  a  gentlemanly  boy  could  be. 

At  last  they  reached  Mr.  Buxton's  house.  It  was  in  the  main 
street,  and  the  front  door  opened  upon  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Wide 
on  each  side  extended  the  stone-coped  windows.  It  was  in  reality 
a  mansion,  and  needed  not  the  neighbouring  contrast  of  ihe  cottages 
on  either  side  to  make  it  look  imposing.  When  they  went  in,  they 
entered  a  large  hall,  cool  even  on  that  burning  July  day,  with  a 
black  and  white  flag  floor,  and  old  settees  round  the  walls,  and  great 
jars  of  curious  china,  which  were  filled  with  pot-poiurie.  The  dusky 
gloom  was  pleasant,  after  the  glare  of  the  street  outside  ;  and  the 
requisite  light  and  cheerfulness  were  given  by  the  peep  into  the 
garden,  framed,  as  it  were,  by  the  large  door-way  that  opened  into 
it.  There  were  roses,  and  sweet-peas,  and  poppies — a  rich  mass  of 
colour,  which  looked  well,  set  in  the  somewhat  sombre  coolness  of 
the  halL  All  the  house  told  of  wealth — ^wealth  which  had  accumu- 
lated for  generations,  and  which  was  shown  in  a  sort  of  comfortable, 
grand,  unostentatious  way.  Mr.  Buxton's  ancestors  had  been  yeo- 
men ;  but  two  or  three  generations  back  they  might,  if  ambitious, 
have  taken  their  place  as  county  gentry,  so  much  had  the  value  of 
their  property  increased,  and  so  great  had  been  the  amount  of  their 
savings.  They,  however,  continued  to  live  in  the  old  farm,  till  Mr. 
Buxton's  grandfather  built  the  house  in  Oombehurst  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  and  then  he  felt  rather  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  ;  it 
seemed  like  stepping  out  of  his  position.  He  and  his  wife  always 
sat  in  the  best  kitchen,  and  it  was  only  after  his  son's  marriage 
that  the  entertaining  rooms  were  furnished.  Even  then  they  were 
kept  with  dosed  shutters  and  bagged-up  furniture  during  the  Ufe* 
time  of  the  old  couple,  who,  nevertheless,  took  a  pride  in  adding  to 
the  rich-fashioned  ornaments  and  grand  old  china  of  the  apartments. 
But  they  died,  and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  young  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Buxton  (aged  respectively  fifty-one  and  forty-five)  reigned 
in  their  stead.  They  had  the  good  taste  to  make  no  sudden  change, 
but  gradually  the  rooms  assumed  an  inhabited  appearance,  and  their 
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Hon  and  daughter  grew  up  iii  the  enjoyment  of  great  wealth,  and 
no  small  degree  of  refinement.  But  as  yet  they  held  back  modestly 
from  putting  themselves  in  any  way  on  a  level  with  the  county 
people.  Lawrence  Buxton  waa  sent  to  the  same  school  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him;  and  the  notion  of  his  going  to  college  to  com- 
plete his  education  was,  after  some  deliberation,  negatived.  In 
process  of  time  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  married  a  sweet,  gentle 
lady,  of  a  decayed  and  very  poor  coimty  family,  by  whom  he  had 
one  boy  before  she  fell  into  delicate  health.  His  sister  had  married 
a  man  whose  character  was  worse  than  his  fortune,  and  had  been 
left  a  widow.  Everybody  thought  her  husband's  death  a  blessing  ; 
but  she  loved  him,  in  spite  of  negligence  and  many  grosser  faults  ; 
and  so,  not  many  years  after,  she  died,  leaving  her  little  daughter 
to  her  brother's  care,  with  many  a  broken- voiced  entreaty  that  he 
would  never  speak  a  word  against  the  dead  father  of  her  child.  So 
the  little  Erminia  was  taken  home  by  her  self-reproaching  uncle, 
who  felt  now  how  hardly  he  had  acted  towards  his  sister  in  breaking 
off  all  communication  with  her  on  her  ill-starred  marriage. 

*  *  Where  is  Erminia,  Frank  ? "  asked  his  father,  speaking  over 
Maggie's  shoulder,  while  he  still  held  her  hand.  "  I  want  to  take 
Mrs.  Browne  to  your  mother.  I  told  Erminia  to  be  here  to  welcome 
this  little  girl." 

**  I'll  take  her  to  Minnie  ;  I  think  she's  in  the  garden.  I'll  come 
back  to  you,"  nodding  to  Edward,  "  directly,  and  then  we  will  go 
to  the  rabbits." 

So  Frank  and  Maggie  left  the  great  lofty  room,  full  of  strange,  rare 
things,  and  rich  with  books,  and  went  into  the  sunny,  scented  garden, 
which  stretched  far  and  wide  behind  the  house.  Down  one  of  the 
walks,  with  a  hedge  of  roses  on  either  side,  came  a  little  tripping  fairy, 
with  long  golden  ringlets,  and  a  complexion  like  a  china  rose.  With  the 
deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky  behind  her,  Maggie  thought  she  looked 
like  an  angel.  She  neither  hastened  nor  slackened  her  pace  wlien 
she  saw  them,  but  came  on  with  the  same  dainty  light  prancing  step. 

"  Make  haste,  Minnie,"  cried  Frank. 

But  Minnie  stopped  to  gather  a  rose. 

"  Don't  stay  with  me,"  said  Maggie,  softly,  although  she  had 
held  his  hand  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  did  not  feel  that  the  little 
fairy's  manner  was  particularly  cordial  or  gracious.  Frank  took  her 
at  her  word,  and  ran  off  to  Edward. 

Erminia  came  a  little  quicker  when  she  saw  that  Maggie  was  left 
alone ;  but  for  some  time  after  they  were  together,  they  had  nothing 
to  say  to  each  other.  Erminia  was  easily  impressed  by  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  Maggie's  new  handsome  froek  seemed 
to  her  made  of  old  ironed  brown  silk.  And  though  Maggie's  voice 
was  soft,  with  a  silver,  ringing  sound  in  it,  she  pronounced  her  words 
in  Nancy's  broad,  country  way.  Her  hair  was  cut  short  all  round, 
her  shoes  were  thick,  and  clumped  as  she  walked.  Erminia  patro- 
nised her,  and  thought  herself  very  kind  and  condescending,  but 
they  were  not  particularly  friendly.  The  visit  promised  to  be  more 
honourable  than  agreeable,  and  Maggie  almost  wished  herself  at 
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home  again.  Dinner-time  came.  Mrs.  Buxton  dined  in  her  own 
room.  Mr.  Buxton  was  hearty,  and  jovial,  and  pressing ;  he  almost 
scolded  Maggie  because  she  would  not  take  more  than  twice  of  his 
favourite  pudding ;  but  she  remembered  what  her  mother  had  said, 
and  that  she  would  be  watched  all  day;  and  this  gave  her  a  little 
prim,  quaint  manner,  very  different  from  her  usual  soft,  charming 
unconsciousness.  She  fancied  that  Edward  and  Master  Buxton  were 
just  as  little  at  their  ease  with  each  other  as  she  and  Miss  Harvey. 
Perhaps  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  boys  made  all  four  children 
unite  after  dinner. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  swing  in  the  shrubbery,"  said  Frank,  after  a 
little  consideration.;  and  off  they  ran.  Frank  proposed  that  he  and 
Edward  should  swing  the  two  little  girls  ;  and  for  a  time  all  went  on 
very  well.  But  by  and  by  Edward  thought  that  Maggie  had  had 
enough,  and  that  he  should  like  a  turn,  and  Maggie,  at  his  first 
word,  got  out. 

"  Don't  you  like  swinging  ?"  asked  Erminia. 

"Yes!  but  Edward  would  like  it  now."  And  Edward  accord- 
ingly took  her  place.  Frank  turned  away,  and  would  not  swing  him. 
Maggie  strove  hard  to  do  it,  but  he  was  heavy,  and  the  swing  bent 
unevenly.  He  scolded  her  for  what  she  could  not  help,  and  at  last 
jumped  out  so  roughly,  that  the  seat  hit  Maggie's  face,  and  knocked 
her  down.  When  she  got  up,  her  lips  quivered  with  pain,  but  she 
did  not  cry;  she  only  looked  anxiously  at  her  frock.  There  was  a 
great  rent  across  the  front  breadth.  Then  she  did  shed  tears,  tears  of 
fright.     What  would  her  mother  say  ? 

Erminia  saw  her  crying. 

**  Are  you  hurt?"  said  she,  kindly.  **0h,  how  your  cheek  is 
swelled !    What  a  rude,  cross  boy  your  brother  is !  " 

**  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  jump  out.  I  am  not  crying 
because  I  am  hurt,  but  because  of  this  great  rent  in  my  nice  new 
frock.     Mamma  will  be  so  displeased. " 

"  Is  it  a  new  frock  ? "  asked  Erminia. 

"  It  is  a  new  one  for  me.  Nancy  has  sat  up  several  nights  to 
make  it.     Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ? " 

Erminia's  little  heart  was  softened  by  such  excessive  poverty.  A 
best  frock  made  of  shabby  old  silk !  She  put  her  arms  round  Maggie's 
neck  and  said : 

"  Come  with  me  ;  we  will  go  to  my  aunt's  dressing-room,  and 
Dawson  will  give  me  some  silk,  and  I'll  help  you  to  mend  it." 

**  That's  a  kind  little  Minnie,"  said  Frank.  Ned  had  turned 
sulkily  away.  I  do  not  think  the  boys  were  ever  cordial  again  that 
day;  for,  as  Frank  said  to  his  mother,  **Ned  might  have  said  he 
was  sorry;  but  he  is  a  regular  tyrant  to  that  little  brown  mouse  of 
a  sister  of  his." 

Erminia  and  Maggie  went,  with  their  arms  round  each  other's 
necks,  to  Mrs.  Buxton's  dressing-room.  The  misfortune  had  made 
them  friends.  Mrs.  Buxton  lay  on  the  sofa ;  so  fair  and  white  and 
colourless,  in  her  muslin  dressing-gown,  that  when  Maggie  first  saw 
the  lady  lying  with  her  eyes  shut,  her  heart  gave  a  start,  for  she 
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thought  she  was  dead.    But  she  opened  her  large,  languid  eye^s,  and 
called  them  to  her,  and  listened  to  their  story  with  interest. 

* '  Dawson  is  at  tea.  Look,  Minnie,  in  my  workbox  ;  there  is 
some  silk  there.  Take  oflf  your  frock,  my  dear,  and  bring  it  here, 
and  let  me  see  how  it  can  be  mended." 

"  Aunt  Buxton,"  whispered  Erminia,  "  do  let  me  give  her  one 
of  my  frocks.     This  is  such  an  old  thing." 

"  No,  love.  I'll  tell  you  why  afterwards,"  answered  Mrs.  Buxton. 

She  looked  at  the  rent,  and  arranged  it  nicely  for  the  little  girls 
to  mend.  Erminia  helped  Maggie  with  right  good  will.  As  they 
sat  on  the  floor,  Mrs.  Buxton  thought  what  a  pretty  contrast  they 
made ;  Erminia,  dazzlingly  fair,  with  her  golden  ringlets  and  her 
pale-blue  frock:  Maggie's  little  round  white  shoulders  peeping  out 
of  her  petticoat;  her  brown  hair  as  glossy  and  smooth  as  the  nuts 
that  it  resembled  in  colour  ;  her  long  black  eye-lashes  drooping  over 
her  clear,  smooth  cheek,  which  would  have  given  the  idea  of  deli- 
cacy, but  for  the  coral  lips  that  spoke  of  perfect  health  ;  and  when 
she  glanced  up,  she  showed  long,  liquid,  dark-grey  eyes.  The  deep 
red  of  the  curtain  behind  threw  out  these  two  little  figures  well. 

Dawson  came  up.  She  was  a  grave,  elderly  person,  of  whom 
Erminia  was  far  more  afraid  than  she  was  of  her  aunt ;  but  at  Mrs. 
Buxton's  desire  she  finished  mending  the  frock  for  Maggie. 

**  Mr.  Buxton  has  asked  some  of  your  mamma's  old  friends  to 
tea,  as  I  am  not  able  to  go  down.  But  I  think,  Dawson,  I  must 
have  these  two  little  girls  to  tea  with  me.  Can  you  be  very  quiet, 
my  dears,  or  shall  you  think  it  dull  ? " 

They  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  Erminia  promised  all 
sorts  of  fanciful  promises  as  to  quietness  ;  and  went  about  on  her 
tiptoes  in  such  a  laboured  manner,  that  Mrs.  Buxton  begged  her  at 
last  not  to  try  and  be  quiet,  as  she  made  much  less  noise  when  she 
did  not.  It  was  the  happiest  part  of  the  day  to  Maggie.  Something 
in  herself  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  Mrs.  Buxton's  sweet  re- 
signed gentleness,  that  it  answered  like  an  echo,  and  the  two  under- 
stood each  other  strangely  well.  They  seemed  like  old  friends. 
Maggie,  who  was  reserved  at  home  because  no  one  cared  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say,  opened  out,  and  told  Erminia  and  Mrs.  Buxton 
all  about  her  way  of  spending  her  day,  and  described  her  home. 

"  How  odd  !  "  said  Erminia.  "  I  have  ridden  that  way  on  Abd- 
el-Kadr,  and  never  seen  your  house." 

"  It  is  like  the  place  the  Sleeping  Beauty  lived  in ;  people  some- 
times seem  to  go  round  it  and  round  it,  and  never  nnd  it.  But 
unless  you  follow  a  little  sheep-track,  which  seems  to  end  at  a  grey 
piece  of  rock,  you  may  come  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  chimneys 
and  never  see  them.  I  think  you  would  think  it  so  pretty.  Do 
you  ever  come  that  way,  ma'am  ? " 

**  No,  love,"  answered  Mrs.  Buxton. 

**  But  will  you  some  time  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  out  again,"  said  Mrs. 
Buxton,  in  a  voice  which,  though  low,  was  very  cheerful.  Ma^^ie 
thought  how  sad  a  lot  was  here  before  her ;  and  by  and  by  she  took 
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a  little  stool,  and  sat  by  Mrs.  Buxton's  sofa,  and  stole  her  hand 
into  hers. 

Mrs.  Browne  was  in  full  tide  of  pride  and  happiness  downstairs. 
Mr.  Buxton  had  a  number  of  jokes,  which  would  have  become  dull 
from  repetition  (for  hd  worked  a  merry  idea  threadbare  before  he 
would  let  ib  go)  had  it  not  been  for  his  jovial  blandness  and  good- 
nature. He  liked  to  make  people  happy,  and,  as  far  as  bodily  wants 
went,  he  had  a  quick  perception  of  what  was  required.  He  sat 
like  a  king  (for,  excepting  the  rector,  there  was  not  another  gentle- 
man of  his  standing  at  Combehurst,)  among  six  or  seven  ladies, 
who  laughed  merrily  at  all  his  sayings,  and  evidently  thought  Mrs. 
Browne  had  been  highly  honoured  in  having  been  asked  to  dinner 
as  well  as  to  tea.  In  the  evening,  the  carriage  was  ordered  to  take 
her  as  far  as  a  carriage  could  go  ;  and  there  was  a  little  mysterious 
hand-shaking  between  her  host  and  herself  on  taking  leave,  which 
made  her  very  curious  for  the  lights  of  home  by  which  to  examine 
a  bit  uf  rustling  paper  that  had  been  put  in  her  hand  with  some 
stammered-out  words  about  Edward. 

When  everyone  had  gone,  there  was  a  little  gathering  in  Mrs. 
Buxton's  dressing-room.  Husband,  son,  and  niece,  all  came  tc  give 
her  their  opinions  on  the  day  and  the  visitors. 

"  Good  Mrs.  Browne  is  a  little  tiresome,"  said  Mr.  Buxton, 
yawning.  '^  Living  in  that  moorland  hole,  I  suppose.  How- 
ever, I  think  she  has  enjoyed  her  day  ;  and  we'll  ask  her  down  now 
and  then,  for  Browne's  sake.  Poor  Browne  1  what  a  good  man 
he  was  ! " 

"I  don't  like  that  boy  at  aU,"  said  Frank.  "I  beg  you'll 
not  ask  him  again  while  I'm  at  home  :  he  is  so  selfish  and  self- 
important  ;  and  yet  he's  a  bit  snobbish  now  and  then.  Mother  ! 
I  know  what  you  mean  by  that  look.  Well !  if  I  am  self-important 
sometimes,  I'm  not  a  snob." 

"Little  Maggie  is  very  nice,"  said  Erminia.  "What  a  pity 
she  has  not  a  new  frock !  Was  not  she  good  about  it,  Frank,  when 
she  tore  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  she's  a  nice  little  thing  enough,  if  she  does  not  get  all 
spirit  cowed  out  of  her  by  that  brother.  I'm  thankful  that  he  is 
going  to  school." 

When  Mrs.  Browne  heard  where  Maggie  had  drank  tea,  she 
was  offended.  She  had  only  sat  with  Mrs.  Buxton  for  an  hour 
before  dinner.  If  Mrs.  Buxton  could  bear  the  noise  of  children, 
she  could  not  think  why  she  shut  herself  up  in  that  room,  and  gave 
herself  such  airs.  She  supposed  it  was  because  she  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Henry  Biddulph  that  she  took  upon  herself  to  have 
such  whims,  and  not  sit  at  the  head  of  her  table,  or  mskke  tea  for 
her  company  in  a  civil,  decent  way.  Poor  Mr.  Buxton !  What  a 
sad  life  for  a  merry  light-hearted  man  to  have  such  a  wife  I  It  was 
a  good  thing  for  him  to  have  agreeable  society  sometimes.  She 
thought  he  looked  a  deal  better  for  seeing  his  friends.  He  must 
be  sadly  moped  with  that  sickly  wife. 

(If  she  had  been  clairvoyante  at  that  moment,  she  might  have 
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seen  Mr.  Buxton  tenderly  chafing  his  wife's  hands,  and  feeling  ir 
liis  innermost  soul  a  wonder  how  one  so  saint-like  could  ever  hav< 
learnt  to  love  such  a  boor  as  he  was  ;  it  was  the  wonderful  mys- 
terious blessing  of  his  life.  So  little  do  we  know  of  the  innoi 
truths  of  the  households,  where  we  come  and  go  like  intimate 
guests  !) 

Maggie  could  not  bear  to  hear  Mrs.  Buxton  spoken  of  as  a  fine 
lady  assuming  illness.  Her  heart  beat  hard  as  she  spoke.  ''  Mamma  ] 
I  am  sure  she  is  really  ill.  Her  lips  kept  going  so  white  ;  and  her 
hand  was  so  burning  hot  all  the  time  that  I  held  it. " 

"  Have  you  been  holding  Mrs.  Buxton's  hand  ?  Where  were 
your  manners  1  You  are  a  little  forward  creature,  and  ever  were. 
But  don't  pretend  to  know  better  than  your  elders.  It  is  no  use 
telling  me  Mrs.  Buxton  is  ill,  and  she  able  to  bear  the  noise  of 
children." 

*^  I  think  tliey  are  all  a  pack  of  set-up  people,  and  that  Frank 
Buxton  is  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Edward. 

Maggie's  heart  sank  within  her  to  hear  this  cold  unkind  way  of 
talking  over  the  friends  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  their  day 
happy.  She  had  never  before  ventured  into  the  world,  and  did 
not  know  how  common  and  universal  is  the  custom  of  picking  to 
pieces  those  with  whom  we  have  just  been  associating  ;  and  so  it 
pained  her.  She  was  a  little  depressed,  too,  with  the  idea  that  she 
should  never  see  Mrs.  Buxton  and  the  lovely  Erminia  again.  Be- 
cause no  future  visit  or  intercourse  had  been  spoken  about,  she 
fancied  it  would  never  take  place  ;  and  she  felt  like  the  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  precious  stones  and 
dazzling  glories  of  the  cavern,  which  was  immediately  after  closed, 
and  shut  up  into  the  semblance  of  hard,  barren  rock.  She  tried  to 
recall  the  house.  Deep  blue,  crimson  red,  warm  brown  draperies, 
were  so  striking  after  the  light  chintzes  of  her  own  house  ;  and  the 
effect  of  a  suite  of  rooms  opening  out  of  each  other  was  something 
quite  new  to  the  little  girl ;  the  apartments  seemed  to  melt  away 
into  vague  distance,  like  the  dim  endings  of  the  arched  aisles  in 
church.  But  most  of  all  she  tried  to  recall  Mrs.  Buxton's  face  ; 
and  Nancy  had  at  last  to  put  away  her  work,  and  come  to  bed,  in 
order  to  soothe  the  poor  child,  who  was  crying  at  the  thought  that 
Mrs.  Buxton  would  soon  die,  and  that  she  should  never  see  her 
again.  Nancy  loved  Maggie  dearly,  and  felt  no  jealousy  of  this 
warm  admiration  of  the  unknown  lady.  She  listened  to  her  story 
and  her  fears  till  the  sobs  were  hushed  ;  and  the  moon  fell  through 
the  casement  on  the  white  closed  eyelids  of  one,  who  still  sighed 
in  her  sleep. 


CHAPTER  m. 


In  three  weeks,  the  day  came  for  Edward's  departure.    A  great  c^ke 
and  a  parcel  of  gingerbread  soothed  his  sorrows  on  leaving  home. 
''  Don't  cry,  Maggie !  "  said  he  to  her  on  the  last  morning  * 

T  A 
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**you  see  1  don't.  Christinas  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  dare  say  1 
shall  find  time  to  write  to  you  now  and  then.  Did  Nancy  put  any 
citron  in  the  cake  ?  '* 

Maggie  wished  she  might  accompany  her  mother  to  Combehurst 
to  see  Edward  oflf  by  the  coach  ;  but  it  waa  not  to  be.  She  went 
with  them,  without  her  bonnet,  as  far  as  her  mother  would  allow 
her  ;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and  watched  their  progress  for  a  long, 
long  way.  She  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet,  softly 
trampling  through  the  long  heather.     It  was  Frank  Buxton's. 

*  ^  My  father  thought  Mrs.  Browne  would  like  to  see  the  *  Wood- 
chester  Herald.'  Is  Edward  gone  ? ''  said  he,  noticing  her  sad  face. 
'*  Yes  ;  he  is  just  gone  down  the  hill  to  the  coach.  I  dare  say 
you  can  see  him  crossing  the  bridge,  soon.  I  did  so  want  to  have 
gone  with  him,"  answered  she,  looking  wistfully  towards  the  town. 
Frank  felt  sorry  for  her,  left  alone  to  gaze  after  her  brother, 
whom,  strange  as  it  was,  she  evidently  regretted.  After  a  minute's 
silence,  he  said  : 

"  You  liked  riding  the  other  day.  Would  you  like  a  ride  now  1 
Rhoda  is  very  gentle,  if  you  can  sit  on  my  saddle.  Look !  I'll 
shorten  the  stirrup.  There  now  ;  there's  a  brave  little  girl !  I'll 
lead  her  very  carefully.  Why,  Erminia  durst  not  ride  without  a 
side-saddle  !  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I'll  bring  the  newspaper  every 
Wednesday  till  I  go  to  school,  and  you  shall  have  a  ride.  Only  I 
wish  we  had  a  side-saddle  for  Rhoda.  Or,  if  Erminia  will  let  me, 
I'll  bring  Abd-el-Kadr,  the  little  Shetland  you  rode  the  other  day." 
'*  But  will  Mr.  Buxton  let  you  ? "  asked  Maggie,  half-delighted 
— half -afraid. 

'*  Oh,  my  father !  to  be  sure  he  will.     I  have  him  in  very  good 
order." 

Maggie  was  rather  puzzled  by  this  way  of  speaking. 
^ '  When  do  you  go  to  school  ?  "  asked  she. 
"  Towards  the  end  of  August ;  I  don't  know  the  day." 
"  Does  Erminia  go  to  school  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  believe  she  will  soon,  though,  if  mamma  does  not  get 
better. "  Maggie  liked  the  change  of  voice,  as  he  spoke  of  his  mother. 
**  There !  Uttle  lady !  now  jump  down.    Famous  !  you've  a  deal 
of  spirit,  you  little  brown  mouse. " 

Nancy  came  out,  with  a  wondering  look,  to  receive  Maggie. 
"  It  is  Mr.  Frank  Buxton,"  said  she,  by  way  of  an  introduction. 
"  He  has  brought  mamma  the  newspaper." 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  sir,  and  rest  ?    I  can  tie  up  your  horse." 
**  No,  thank  you,"  said  he.    "  I  must  be  off".  Don't  forget,  little 
Mousey,  that  you  are  to  be  ready  for  another  ride  next  Wednesday." 
And  away  he  went. 

It  needed  a  good  deal  of  Nancy's  diplomacy  to  procure  Maggie 
this  pleasure  :  although  I  don't  know  why  Mrs.  Browne  should  have 
denied  it,  for  the  circle  they  went  was  always  within  sight  of  the 
knoll  in  front  of  the  house,  if  any  one  cared  enough  about  the  matter 
to  mount  it,  and  look  after  them.  Frank  and  Maggie  got  great 
friends  in  these  rides.  Her  fearlessness  delighted  and  surprised  hin^ 
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she  had  seemed  so  qowed  and  timid  at  first.  But  she  was  only  so 
with  people,  as  he  found  out  before  his  holidays  ended.  He  saw  her 
sliriiik  from  particular  looks  and  inflexions  of  voice  of  her  mother's ; 
and  learnt  to  read  them,  and  dislike  Mrs.  Browne  accordingly,  not- 
withstanding all  her  sugary  manner  towards  himself.  The  result  of 
his  observations  he  communicated  to  his  mother,  and,  in  consequence, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  most  civil  and  ceremonious  message  from  Mrs. 
Buxton  to  Mrs.  Browne,  to  the  effect  that  the  former  would  be  much 
obliged  to  the  latter  if  she  would  allow  Maggie  to  ride  down  occa- 
sionally with  the  groom,  who  would  bring  the  newspapers  on  the 
Wednesdays  (now  Frank  was  going  to  school),  and  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  Erminia.  Mrs.  Browne  consented,  proud  of  the 
honour,  and  yet  a  little  annoyed  that  no  mention  was  made  of  her- 
self. When  Frank  had  bid  "good-bye,"  and  fairly  disappeared,  she 
turned  to  Maggie. 

**  You  must  not  set  yourself  up  if  you  go  amongst  these  fine  folks. 
It  is  their  way  of  showing  attention  to  your  father  and  myself.  And 
you  must  mind  and  work  doubly  hard  on  Thursdays  to  make  up  for 
playing  pn  Wednesdays." 

Maggie  was  in  a  flush  of  sudden  colour,  and  a  happy  palpitation 
of  her  fluttering  little  heart.  She  could  hardly  feel  any  sorrow  that 
the  kind  Frank  was  going  away,  so  brimful  was  she  of  the  thoughts 
of  seeing  his  mother ;  who  had  grown  strangely  associated  in  her 
dreams,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  with  the  still  calm  marble  effigies 
that  lay  for  ever  clasping  their  hands  in  prayer  on  the  altar-tombs 
in  Combehurst  church.  All  the  week  was  one  happy  season  of  antici- 
pation. She  was  afraid  her  mother  was  secretly  irritated  at  her 
natural  rejoicing ;  and  so  she  did  not  speak  to  her  about  it,  but  she 
kept  awake  till  Nancy  came  to  bed,  and  poured  into  her  sympathising 
ears  every  detail,  real  or  imaginary,  of  herpast  or  future  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Buxton.  And  the  old  servant  listened  with  interest,  and 
fell  into  the  custom  of  picturing  the  future  with  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  child. 

"  Suppose,  Nancy !  only  suppose,  you  know,  that  she  did  die.  I 
don't  mean  really  die,  but  go  into  a  trance  like  death  ;  she  looked 
as  if  she  was  in  one  when  I  first  saw  her.  I  would  not  leave  her,  but 
I  would  sit  by  her,  and  watch  her,  and  watch  her.'* 

"  Her  lips  would  be  always  fresh  and  red,"  interrupted  Nancy. 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  youVe  told  me  before  how  they  keep  red — I 
should  look  at  them  quite  steadily  ;  I  would  try  never  to  go  to  sleep. " 

**  The  great  thing  would  be  to  have  air-holes  left  in  the  coffin." 
But  Nancy  felt  the  little  girl  creep  close  to  her  at  the  grim  suggestion, 
and,  with  the  tact  of  love,  she  changed  the  subject. 

**  Or  supposing  we  could  hear  of  a  doctor  who  could  charm  away 
illness.  There  were  such  in  my  young  days  ;  but  I  don't  think  people 
are  so  knowledgeable  now.  Peggy  Jackson,  that  lived  near  us  when 
1  was  a  girl,  was  cured  of  a  waste  by  a  charm." 

**  What  is  a  waste,  Nancy  ? " 

"  It  is  just  a  pining  away.  Food  does  not  nourish,  nor  drink 
strengthen  them,  but  they  just  fade  oS,  and  grow  thinner  and 
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thinner,  till  their  shadow  looks  grey  instead  of  black  at  noonday ; 
but  he  ciu*ed  her  in  no  time  by  a  charm." 

**  Oh,  if  we  could  find  him." 

'^  Lass,  he's  dead,  and  she's  dead,  too,  long  ago  !  " 

While  Maggie  was  in  imagination  going  over  moor  and  fell,  into 
the  hollows  of  the  distant  mysterious  hills,  where  she  imagined  all 
strange  beasts  and  weird  people  to  haunt,  she  fell  asleep. 

Such  were  the  fanciful  thoughts  which  were  engendered  in  the 
little  girl's  mind  by  her  secluded  and  solitary  life.  It  was  more 
solitary  than  ever,  now  that  Edward  was  gone  to  school.  The  house 
missed  his  loud,  cheerful  voice,  and  bursting  presence.  There  seemed 
much  less  to  be  done,  now  that  his  numerous  wants  no  longer  called 
for  ministration  and  attendance.  Maggie  did  her  task  of  work  on 
her  own  grey  rock  ;  but  as  it  was  sooner  finished,  now  that  he  was 
not  there  to  interrupt  and  call  her  off",  she  used  to  stray  up  the  Fell 
Lane  at  the  back  of  the  house — a  little  steep,  stony  lane,  more  like 
stairs  cut  in  the  rock  than  what  we,  in  the  level  land,  call  a  lane  : 
it  reached  on  to  the  wide  and  open  moor,  and  near  its  termination 
there  was  a  knotted  thorn-tree,  the  only  tree  for  apparent  miles. 
Here  the  sheep  crouched  under  the  storms,  or  stood  and  shaded 
themselves  in  the  noontide  heat.  The  ground  was  brown  with  their 
cleft  roimd  foot-marks  ;  and  tufts  of  wool  were  hung  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem,  like  votive  offerings  on  some  shrine.  Here  Maggie 
used  to  come  and  sit  and  dream  in  any  scarce  half-hour  of  leisure. 
Here  she  came  to  cry,  when  her  little  heart  was  over-full  at  her 
mother's  sharp  fault-finding,  or  when  bidden  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
and  not  be  troublesome.  She  used  to  look  over  the  swelling  expanse 
of  moor,  and  the  tears  were  dried  up  by  the  soft  low-blowing  wind 
which  came  sighing  along  it.  She  forgot  her  little  home  griefe  to 
wonder  why  a  brown-purple  shadow  always  streaked  one  particular 
part  in  the  fullest  sunlight ;  why  the  cloud-shadows  always  seemed 
to  be  wafted  with  a  sidelong  motion  ;  or  she  would  imagine  what  lay 
beyond  those  old  grey  holy  hills,  which  seemed  to  bear  up  the  white 
clouds  of  Heaven  on  which  the  angels  flew  abroad.  Or  she  would 
look  straight  up  through  the  quivering  air,  as  long  as  she  could  bear 
its  white  dazzling,  to  try  and  see  God's  throne  in  that  unfathomable 
and  infinite  depth  of  blue.  She  thought  she  should  see  it  blaze  forth 
sudden  and  glorious,  if  she  were  but  full  of  faith.  She  always  came 
down  from  the  thorn,  comforted,  and  meekly  gentle. 

But  there  was  danger  of  the  child  becoming  dreamy,  and  finding 
her  pleasure  in  life  in  reverie,  not  in  action,  or  endurance,  or  the 
holy  rest  which  comes  after  both,  and  prepares  for  further  striving 
or  bearing.  Mrs.  Buxton's  kindness  prevented  this  danger  just  in 
time.  It  was  partly  out  of  interest  in  Maggie,  but  also  partly  to 
give  Erminia  a  companion,  that  she  wished  the  former  to  come 
down  to  Combehurst. 

When  she  was  on  these  visits,  she  received  no  regular  instruction ; 
and  yet  all  the  knowledge,  and  most  of  the  strength  of  her  character, 
was  derived  from  these  occasional  hours.  It  is  true  her  mother  had 
given  her  daily  lessons  in  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic ;  but  both 
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teacher  and  taught  felt  these  more  as  pamful  duties  to  be  gone 
through  than  understood  them  as  means  to  an  end.  The  '^  There, 
child!  now  that's  done  with/'  of  relief,  from  Mrs.  Browne,  was 
heartily  echoed  in  Maggie's  breast,  as  the  dull  routine  was  concluded. 

Mrs.  Buxton  did  not  make  a  set  labour  of  teaching.  I  suppose 
she  felt  that  much  was  learned  from  her  superintendence,  but  she 
never  thought  of  doing  or  saying  anything  with  a  latent  idea  of  its 
indirect  effect  upon  the  little  girls,  her  companions.  She  was  simply, 
herself  ;  she  even  confessed  (where  the  confession  was  called  for)  tc 
shortcomings,  to  faults,  and  never  denied  the  force  of  temptations, 
either  of  those  which  beset  little  children,  or  of  those  which  occa- 
sionally assailed  herself.  Pure,  simple,  and  truthful  to  the  heart's 
core,  her  life,  in  its  uneventful  hours  and  days,  spoke  many  homilies. 
Maggie,  who  was  grave,  imaginative,  and  somewhat  quaint,  took 
pains  in  finding  words  to  express  the  thoughts  to  which  her  solitary 
life  had  given  rise,  seciu*e  of  Mrs.  Buxton's  ready  understanding 
and  sympathy. 

"  You  are  so  like  a  cloud,"  said  she  to  Mrs.  Buxton.  "  Up  at  the 
thorn-tree,  it  was  quite  curious  how  the  clouds  used  to  shape  them- 
selves, just  according  as  I  was  glad  or  sorry.  I  have  seen  the  same 
clouds,  that,  when  I  came  up  first,  looked  like  a  heap  of  little  snow- 
hillocks  over  babies'  graves,  turn,  as  soon  as  I  grew  happier,  to  a 
sort  of  long  bright  row  of  angels.  And  you  seem  always  to  have  had 
some  sorrow  when  I  am  sad,  and  to  turn  bright  and  hopeful  as  soon 
as  I  grow  glad.     Dear  Mrs.  Buxton !     I  wish  Nancy  knew  you." 

The  gay,  volatile,  wilful,  warm-hearted  Erminia  was  less  earnest 
in  all  things.  Her  childhood  had  been  passed  amid  the  distractions 
of  wealth ;  and  passionately  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  some 
object  at  one  moment,  the  next  found  her  angry  at  being  reminded 
of  the  vanished  anxiety  she  had  shown  but  a  moment  before.  Her 
life  was  a  shattered  mirror ;  every  part  dazzling  and  brilliant,  but 
wanting  the  coherency  and  perfection  of  a  whole.  Mrs.  Buxton 
strove  to  bring  her  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  completeness,  and 
the  relation  which  qualities  and  objects  bear  to  each  other  :  but  in 
all  her  striving  she  retained  hold  of  the  golden  clue  of  sympathy. 
She  would  enter  into  Erminia's  eagerness,  if  the  object  of  it  varied 
twenty  times  a  day  ;  but,  by  and  by,  in  her  own  mild,  sweet,  sug- 
gestive way,  she  would  place  all  these  objects  in  their  right  and  fit- 
ting places,  as  they  were  worthy  of  desire.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  aU  discords  and  disordered  fragments  seemed  to  fall  into 
harmony  and  order  before  her  presence. 

She  had  no  wish  to  make  the  two  little  girls  into  the  same  kind 
of  pattern  character.  They  were  diverse  as  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
But  she  tried  to  give  stability  and  earnestness  to  Erminia  ;  while  she 
aimed  to  direct  Maggie's  imagination,  so  as  to  make  it  a  great  min- 
ister to  high  ends,  instead  of  simply  contributing  to  the  vividness 
and  duration  of  a  reverie. 

She  told  her  tales  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  all  holy  heroines, 
who  forgot  themselves,  and  strove  only  to  be  "  ministers  of  Him,  to 
do  His  pleasure."    The  tears  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  hearer  and 
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speaker,  while  she  spoke  in  her  low,  faint  voice,  which  «ras  abiiost 
choked  at  times  when  she  came  to  the  noblest  part  of  alL 

But  when  she  found  that  Maggie  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
little  a  dweller  in  the  present,  &om  the  habit  of  anticipating  the 
occasion  for  some  great  heroic  action,  she  spoke  of  other  heroines. 
She  told  her  how,  though  the  lives  of  these  women  of  old  were  only 
known  to  us  through  some  striking  glorious  deed,  they  yet  muse 
have  built  up  the  temple  of  their  perfection  by  many  noiselesa 
stories  ;  how,  by  small  daily  offerings  laid  on  the  altar,  they  must 
have  obtained  their  beautiful  strength  for  the  crowning  sacrifice. 
And  then  she  would  turn  and  speak  of  those  whose  names  will  never 
be  blazoned  on  earth — some  poor  maid-servant,  or  hard-worked 
artisan,  or  weary  governess — who  have  gone  on  through  life  quietly, 
with  holy  purposes  in  their  hearts,  to  which  they  gave  up  pleasiu^ 
and  ease,  in  a  soft,  still,  succession  of  resolute  days.  She  quoted 
those  lines  of  George  Herbert's, 

All  may  have, 
If  they  dare  choose,  a  glorious  life,  or  grave. 

And  Maggie's  mother  was  disappointed  because  Mrs.  Buxton  had 
never  offered  to  teach  her  **  to  play  on  the  piano,"  which  was  to  her 
the  very  head  and  front  of  a  genteel  education.  Maggie,  in  all  her 
time  of  yearning  to  become  Joan  of  Arc,  or  some  great  heroine,  was 
unconscious  that  she  herself  showed  no  little  heroism  in  bearing 
meekly  what  she  did  every  day  from  her  mother.  It  was  hard  to  be 
(questioned  about  Mrs.  Buxton,  and  then  to  have  her  answers  turned 
into  subjects  for  contempt  and  fault-finding  with  that  sweet  lady's 
ways. 

When  Ned  came  home  for  the  holidays,  he  had  much  to  tell. 
His  mother  listened  for  hours  to  his  tales  ;  and  proudly  marked  all 
that  she  could  note  of  his  progress  in  learning.  His  copy-books  and 
writing-flourishes  were  a  sight  to  behold ;  and  his  account-books 
contained  towers  and  pyramids  of  figures. 

"Ay,  ay  !  "  said  Mr.  Buxton,  when  they  were  shown  to  him  ; 
"  this  is  grand  !  when  I  was  a  boy  I  could  make  a  flying  eagle  with 
one  stroke  of  my  pen,  but  I  never  could  do  all  this.  And  yet  I 
thought  myself  a  fine  fellow,  I  warrant  you.  And  these  sums  !  why, 
man,  I  must  make  you  my  agent.  I  need  one,  I'm  sure  ;  for  though 
1  get  an  accountant  every  two  or  three  years  to  do  up  my  books, 
they  somehow  have  the  knack  of  getting  wrong  again.  Those  quarries, 
Mrs.  Browne,  which  every  one  says  are  so  valuable,  and  for  the 
stone  out  of  which  I  receive  orders  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
pounds,  what  d'ye  think  was  the  profit  I  made  last  year,  according 
to  my  books  ? " 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir ;  something  very  great,  I've  no 
doubt." 

**  Just  sevenpence  three  farthings,"  said  he,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  merry  laughter,  such  as  another  man  would  have  kept  for  the 
announcement  of  enormous  profits.  "  But  I  must  manage  things 
differently  soon.     Frank  will  want  money  when  he  goes  to  Oxford, 
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and  he  shall  have  it.  I'm  but  a  rough  sort  of  fellow,  but  Frank 
shall  take  his  place  as  a  gentleman.  Aha,  Miss  Maggie !  and  where's 
my  gingerbread  ?  There  you  go,  creeping  up  to  Mrs.  Buxton  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  have  never  taught  cook  how  to  make  gingerbread 
yet.  Well,  Ned  !  and  how  are  the  classics  going  on  ?  Fine  fellow, 
that  Virgil !     Let  me  see,  how  does  it  begin  ? 

Arma,  virumque  cano,  TrojaB  qui  primus  ab  oris." 

"  That's  pretty  well,  I  think,  considering  I've  never  opened  him 
since  I  left  school,  thirty  years  ago.  To  be  sure,  I  spent  six  hours 
a  day  at  it  when  I  was  there.  Come,  now,  I'll  puzzle  you.  Can  you 
construe  this  ? 

Infir  (lealis,  inoak  noneis  ;  inmud  eelis,  inclay  noneis." 

''  To  be  sure  I  can,"  said  Edward,  with  a  little  contempt  in  his 
tone.     **  Can  you  do  this,  sir  ? 

Apud  in  is  almi  des  ire, 
Mimia  tres  i  neve  require, 
AlIo  veri  findit  a  gestis, 
His  miseri  ne  ver  at  restis." 

But  though  Edward  had  made  much  progress,  and  gained  three 
prizes,  his  moral  training  had  been,  little  attended  to.  He  was  more 
tyrannical  than  ever,  both  to  his  mother  and  Maggie.  It  was  a 
drawn  battle  between  him  and  Nancy,  and  they  kept  aloof  from 
each  other  as  much  as  possible.  Maggie  fell  into  her  old  humble 
way  of  submitting  to  his  will,  as  long  as  it  did  not  go  against  her 
conscience  ;  but  that,  being  daily  enlightened  by  her  habits  of  pious 
aspiring  thought,  would  not  allb*\  her  to  be  so  utterly  obedient  as 
formerly.  In  addition  to  his  imperiousness,  he  had  learned  to  affix 
the  idea  of  cleverness  to  various  artifices  and  subterfuges,  which 
utterly  revolted  her  by  their  meanness. 

**  Yon  are  so  set  up,  by  being  intimate  with  Erminia,  that  you 

won't  do  a  thing  I  tell  you  ;  you're  as  selfish  and  self-willed  as " 

he  made  a  pause.     Maggie  was  ready  to  cry. 

"  I  will  do  anything,  Ned,  that  is  right." 

*'  Well,  and  I  tell  you  this  is  right." 

"  How  can  it  be  ? "  said  she,  sadly,  almost  wishing  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

"  How — ^why  it  is,  and  that's  enough  for  you.  You  must  always 
have  a  reason  for  everything  now.  You're  not  half  so  nice  as  you 
were.  Unless  one  chops  logic  with  you,  and  convinces  you 
by  a  long  argument,  you'll  do  nothing.  Be  obedient,  I  tell  you. 
That  is  what  a  woman  has  to  be." 

**I  could  be  obedient  to  some  people,  without  knowing  their 
reasons,  even  though  they  told  me  to  do  silly  things,"  said  Maggie, 
half  to  herself. 

**  I  should  like  to  know  to  whom,"  said  Edward,  scornfully. 

"  To  Don  Quixote,"  answered  she,  seriously ;  for,  indeed,  he 
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was  present  in  her  mind  just  then,  and  his  noble,  tender,  melanchcl/ 
character  had  made  a  strong  impression  there. 

Edward  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter.  It  had  the  good  effect  of  restoring  him  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  such  an  excellent  joke  against  his  sister, 
that  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her.  He  called  her  Sancho  Panza 
all  the  rest  of  the  holidays,  though  she  protested  against  it,  saying 
she  could  not  bear  the  squire,  and  disliked  being  called  by  his 
name. 

Frank  and  Edward  seemed  to  have  a  mutual  antipathy  to  each 
other,  and  the  coldness  between  them  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  all  Mr.  Buxton's  efforts  to  bring  them  together. 
"Come,  Frank,  my  lad!  "  said  he,  **  don't  be  so  stiff  with  Ned. 
His  father  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  IVe  set  my  heart  on  seeing 
you  friends.  You'll  have  it  in  your  power  to  help  him  on  in  the 
world." 

But  Frank  answered,  "  He  is  not  quite  honourable,  sir.  I  can't 
bear  a  boy  who  is  not  quite  honourable.  Boys  brought  up  at  those 
private  schools  are  so  full  of  tricks  ! " 

"  Nay,  my  lad,  there  thou'rt  wrong.  I  was  brought  up  at  a 
private  school,  and  no  one  can  say  I  ever  dirtied  my  hands  with  a 
trick  in  my  life.  Good  old  Mr.  Thompson  would  have  flogged  the 
life  out  of  a  boy  who  did  anything  mean  or  underhand.'^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SuMMEBs  and  winters  oame  and  went,  with  little  to  mark  them, 
except  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  quiet  progress  of  young 
creatures.  Erminia  was  sent  to  school  somewhere  in  France,  to 
receive  more  regular  instruction  than  she  could  have  in  the  house 
with  her  invalid  aunt.  But  she  came  home  once  a  year,  more  lovely 
and  elegant  » id  dainty  than  ever  ;  and  Maggie  thought,  with  truth, 
that  ripening  years  were  softening  down  her  volatility,  and  that  her 
xunt's  dewliUke  sayings  had  quietly  sunk  deep,  and  fertilised  the  soil. 
That  aunt  was  fading  away.  Maggie's  devotion  added  materially  to 
her  happiness  ;  and  both  she  and  Maggie  never  forgot  that  this 
devotion  was  to  be  in  all  things  subservient  to  the  duty  which  she 
owed  to  her  mother. 

"  My  love,"  Mrs.  Buxton  had  more  than  once  said,  "  you  must 
always  recollect  that  your  first  duty  is  towards  your  mother.  You 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ;  bai  f  shall  always  understand  how 
It  is,  if  you  do  not  come.  She  may  often  want  you  when  neither 
you  nor  I  can  anticipate  it." 

Mrs.  Browne  had  no  great  wish  to  keep  Maggie  at  home,  though 
she  liked  to  grumble  at  her  going.  Still  she  felt  that  it  was  best,  in 
every  way,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  such  valuable  friends  ;  and 
she  appreciated,  in  some  small  degree,  the  advantage  which  her 
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intimacy  at  the  house  was  to  Maggie.  But  yet  she  could  not  re- 
strain a  few  complaints,  nor  withhold  from  her,  on  her  return,  a 
recapitulation  of  idl  the  things  which  might  have  been  done  if  she 
had  only  been  at  home,  and  the  number  of  times  that  she  had  been 
wanted  ;  but  when  she  found  that  Maggie  quietly  gave  up  her  next 
Wednesday's  visit  as  soon  as  she  was  made  aware  of  any  necessity 
for  her  presence  at  home,  her  mother  left  off  grumbling,  and  took 
little  or  no  notice  of  her  absence. 

When  the  time  came  for  Edward  to  leave  school,  he  announced 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  orders,  but  meant  to  become  an 
attorney. 

"  It*s  such  slow  work,"  said  he  to  his  mother.  "  One  toils  away 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  one  gets  a  curacy  of  seventy  pounds 
a-year,  and  no  end  of  work  to  do  for  the  money.  Now  the  work  is 
not  much  harder  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  if  one  has  one's  wits  about 
one,  there  are  hundreds  atfd  thousands  a-year  to  be  picked  up  with 
mighty  little  trouble." 

Mrs.  Browne  was  very  sorry  for  this  determination.  She  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  her  son  a  clergyman,  like  his  father.  She  did 
not  consider  whether  his  character  was  fitted  for  so  jsacred  an  office ; 
she  rather  thought  that  the  profession  itself,  when  once  assumed, 
would  purify  the  character  ;  but,  in  fact,  his  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
holy  orders  entered  little  into  her  mind.  She  had  a  respect  for  thu 
profession,  and  his  father  had  belonged  to  it. 

'  *  I  had  rather  see  you  a  curate  at  seventy  pounds  a-year,  than 
an  attorney  with  seven  himdred,"  replied  she.  "And  you  know 
your  father  was  always  asked  to  dine  everywhere — ^to  places  where 
I  know  they  would  not  have  asked  Mr.  Bish,  of  Woodchester  ;  and 
he  makes  his  thousand  a-year.  Besides,  Mr.  Buxton  has  the  next 
presentation  to  Combehurst,  and  you  would  stand  a  good  chance  for 
your  father's  sake.  And  in  the  meantime  you  should  live  here,  if 
your  curacy  was  any  way  near." 

^'  I  dare  say  !  Catch  me  burying  niyself  here  again.  My  dear 
mother,  it's  a  very  respectable  place  for  you  and  Maggie  to  live  in, 
and  I  dare  say  you  don't  find  it  dull ;  but  the  idea  of  my  quietly 
sitting  down  here  is  something  too  absurd ! " 

"  Papa  did,  and  was  very  happy,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Yes ;  after  he  had  been  at  Oxford,"  replied  Edward,  a  little 
nonplussed  by  this  reference  to  one  whose  memory  even  the  most 
selfish  and  thoughtless  must  have  held  in  respect. 

"  Well ;  and  you  know  you  would  have  to  go  to  Oxford  first." 

"Maggie !  I  wish  you  would  not  interfere  between  my  mother 
and  me.  J  want  to  have  it  settled  and  done  with,  and  that  it  will 
never  be  if  you  keep  meddling.  Now,  mother,  don't  you  see  how 
much  better  it  will  be  for  me  to  go  into  Mr.  Bish's  office  ?  Harry 
Bish  has  spoken  to  his  father  about  it." 

Mrs.  Browne  sighed. 

**  What  will  Mr.  Buxton  say?"  asked  she,  dolefully. 

**  Say !  Why,  don't  you  see  it  was  he  who  first  put  it  into  my 
head,  by  telling  me,  that  first  Christmas  holidays,  that  I  should  l)e 
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hiB  agent.     That  wonld  be  something,  would  it  not  ?    Harry  Biah 
■a)rs  he  thinks  a  thousand  &-year  might  be  made  of  it." 

HLs  loud,  decided,  rapid  taHring  orerpowered  Mrs.  Browne :  but 
she  resigned  herself  tohu  wishes  with  more  ri^;ret  than  she  had  eTer 
done  before.  It  was  not  the  first  case  in  whidi  flnent  declamation 
has  taken  the  place  of  argument. 

Edward  was  articled  to  Mr.  Bish,  and  thns  gained  his  point 
There  was  no  one  with  power  to  resist  his  wishes,  except  his  mother 
and  Mr.  Buxton.  The  former  had  long  acknowledged  her  son's  wiU 
as  her  law ;  and  the  latter,  though  surprised  and  almost  disappointed 
at  a  change  of  purpose  whi(^^  he  had  never  anticipated  in  his  plans 
for  Edward's  benefit,  gare  his  consent,  and  even  advanced  some  of 
the  money  requisite  for  the  premium. 

Maggie  looked  apon  this  change  with  mingled  feelings.  She  had 
always  from  a  child  pictured  Edward  to  herself  as  taking  her  father's 
place.  When  she  had  thought  of  him  as  a  man,  it  was  as  contem- 
plative, grave,  and  gentle,  as  she  remembered  her  father.  With  all 
a  child's  deficiency  of  reasoning  power,  she  had  never  considered 
how  impossible  it  was  that  a  selfii^,  vain,  and  impatient  boy  could 
become  a  meek,  humble,  and  pious  man,  merely  by  adopting  a  pro- 
fession in  which  such  qualities  are  required.  But  now,  at  sixteen, 
she  was  beginning  to  understand  all  this.  Not  by  any  process  of 
thought,  but  by  something  more  like  a  correct  feeling,  she  perceived 
that  Edward  would  never  be  the  true  minister  of  Christ.  So,  more 
glad  and  thankful  than  sorry,  though  sorrow  mingled  with  her  sen- 
timents, she  learned  the  decision  that  he  was  to  be  an  attorney. 

Frank  Buxton  all  this  time  was  growing  up  into  a  young  man. 
The  hopes  both  of  father  and  mother  were  bound  up  in  him  ;  and, 
acQording  to  the  di£ference  in  their  characters  was  the  difference  in 
their  hopes.  It  seemed,  indeed,  probable  that  Mr.  Buxton,  who  was 
Bingularly  void  of  worlcUiness  or  ambition  for  himself,  would  become 
worldly  and  ambitious  for  his  son.  His  hopes  for  Frank  were  all 
for  honour  and  distinction  here.  Mrs.  Buxton's  hopes  were  prayers . 
She  was  fading  away,  as  light  fades  into  darkness  on  a  summer 
evening.  No  one  seemed  to  remark  the  gradual  progress ;  but  she 
was  fully  conscious  of  it  herself.  The  last  time  that  Frank  was  at 
home  from  college  before  her  death,  she  knew  that  she  should  never 
see  him  again ;  and  when  he  gaily  left  the  house,  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  was  partlv  assumed,  she  dragged  herself  with  languid  steps 
into  a  room  at  tne  front  of  the  house,  from  which  she  could  watch 
him  down  the  long  straggling  little  street,  that  led  to  the  inn  from 
which  the  coach  started.  As  he  went  along,  he  turned  to  look  back 
at  his  home ;  and  there  he  saw  his  mother's  white  figure  gazing  after 
him.     He  could  not  see  her  wistful  eyes,  but  he  made  her  poor  heart 

eve  a  leap  of  joy  by  turning  round  and  running  back  for  one  more 
88  and  one  more  blessing. 
When  he  next  came  home,  it  was  at  the  sudden  summons  of  her 
death. 

His  father  was  as  one  distracted.    He  could  not  speak  of  the  lost 
angel  without  sudden  bursts  of  tears,  and  oftentimes  of  self- 
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Upbraiding,  which  disturbed  the  cahn,  still,  holy  ideas  which  Frank 
liked  to  associate  with  her.  He  ceased  speaking  to  him,  therefore, 
about  their  mutual  loss ;  and  it  was  a  ceii»in  krod  of  relief  tt*  both 
when  he  did  so ;  but  he  lunged  for  some  one  to  whom  he  might  talk 
of  his  mother  with  the  quiet  reverence  of  intense  and  trustful  affec- 
tion.  He  thought  of  Maggie,  of  whom  he  had  seen  but  little  of  late ; 
fur  when  he  had  been  at  Combehurst,  she  had  felt  that  Mrs.  Buxton 
required  her  presence  less,  and  had  remained  more  at  home.  Pos- 
sibly Mrs.  Buxton  regretted  this ;  but  she  never  said  anything.  She, 
far-looking,  as  one  who  was  near  death,  foresaw  that,  probably,  if 
Maggie  and  her  son  met  often  in  her  sick  room,  feelings  might  arise 
which  would  militate  against  her  husband's  hopes  and  plans,  and 
which,  therefore,  she  ought  not  to  allow  to  spring  up.  But  she  had 
been  unable  to  refrain  from  expressing  her  gratitude  to  Maggie  for 
many  hours  of  tranquil  happiness,  and  had  unconsciously  dropped 
many  sentences  which  made  Frank  feel  that,  in  the  little  brown 
mouse  of  former  years,  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  one  who  could  tell 
him  much  of  the  inner  history  of  his  mother  in  her  last  days,  and  to 
whom  he  could  speak  of  her  without  calling  out  the  passionate  sor- 
row which  was  so  little  in  unison  with  her  memory. 

Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  late  in  the  autumn,  he  rode  up  to 
Mrs.  Browne's.  The  air  on  the  heights  was  so  still,  that  nothing 
seemed  to  stir.  Now  and  then  a  yellow  leaf  came  floating  down 
from  the  trees,  detached  from  no  outward  violence,  but  only  be- 
cause its  life  had  reached  its  full  limit,  and  then  ceased.  Looking 
down  on  the  distant  sheltered  woods,  they  were  gorgeous  in  orange 
and  crimson,  but  their  splendour  was  felt  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
decaying  and  dying  year.  Even  without  an  inward  sorrow,  there 
was  a  grand  solemnity  in  the  season  which  impressed  the  mind,  and 
hushed  it  into  tranquil  thought.  Frank  rode  slowly  along,  and 
quietly  dismoimted  at  the  old  horse-mount,  beside  which  there  was 
an  iron  bridle-ring  fixed  in  the  grey  stone  wall.  He  saw  the  case- 
ment of  the  parlour- window  open,  and  Maggie's  head  bent  down 
over  her  work.  She  looked  up  as  he  entered  the  court,  and  his 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  flag- walk.  She  came  round  and  opened 
the  door.  As  she  stood  in  the  door-way,  speaking,  he  was  struck 
by  her  resemblance  to  some  old  painting.  He  had  seen  her  young, 
calm  face,  shining  out  with  great  peacefulness,  and  the  large,  grave, 
thoughtful  eyes,  giving  the  character  to  the  features  which  other- 
wise they  might,  from  their  very  regularity,  have  wanted.  Her 
brown  dress  had  the  exact  tint  which  a  painter  would  have  ad- 
mired. The  slanting  mellow  sunlight  fell  upon  her  as  she  stood  ; 
and  the  vine-leaves,  already  frost-tinted,  made  a  rich,  warm  border, 
as  they  hung  over  the  old  house-door. 

**  Mamma  is  not  well ;  she  is  gone  to  lie  down.  How  are  you  ? 
How  is  Mr.  Buxton  ? " 

**  We  are  both  pretty  well ;  quite  well,  in  fact,  as  far  as  regards 
health.     May  I  come  in  ?    I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Maggie  ! " 

She  opened  the  little  parlour-door,  and  they  went  in  ;  but  for 
a  time  they  were  both  silent.     They  could  not  speak  of  her  who 
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was  with  them,  present  in  their  thoughts.  Maggie  shut  the  case- 
ment, and  put  a  log  of  wood  on  the  tire.  She  sat  down  with  her 
back  to  the  window  ;  but  as  the  flame  sprang  up,  and  blazed  at  the 
touch  of  the  dry  wood,  Frank  saw  that  her  face  was  wet  with  quiet 
tears.  Still  her  voice  was  even  and  gentle,  as  she  answered  his 
questions.  She  seemed  to  understand  what  were  the  very  things 
he  would  care  most  to  hear.  She  spoke  of  his  mother's  last  days  ; 
and  without  any  word  of  praise  (which,  indeed,  would  have  been 
impertinence),  she  showed  such  a  just  and  true  appreciation  of  her 
who  was  dead  and  gone,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  listen  for  ever 
to  the  sweet  dropping  words.  They  were  balm  to  his  sore  heart. 
He  had  thought  it  possible  that  the  suddenness  of  her  death  might 
have  made  her  life  incomplete,  in  that  she  might  have  departed 
without  being  able  to  express  wishes  and  projects  which  would 
now  have  the  sacred  force  of  commands.  But  he  found  that 
Maggie,  though  she  had  never  intruded  herself  as  such,  had  been 
the  depositary  of  many  little  thoughts  and  plans  ;  or,  if  they  were 
not  expressed  to  her,  she  knew  that  Mr.  Buxton  or  Dawson  was 
aware  of  what  they  were,  though,  in  their  violence  of  early  grief, 
they  had  forgotten  to  name  them.  The  flickering  brightness  of  the 
flame  had  died  away  ;  the  gloom  of  evening  had  gathered  into  the 
room,  through  the  open  door  of  which  the  kitchen  fire  sent  a  ruddy 
glow,  distinctly  marked  against  carpet  and  walL  Frank  still  sat, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  against  the  table,  listening. 

"  Tell  me  more,"  he  said,  at  every  pause. 

"  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  now,"  said  Maggie,  at  last.  **  At 
least,  it  is  all  I  recollect  at  present ;  but  if  I  think  of  anything 
more,  I  will  be  sure  and  tell  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  do."    He  was  silent  for  some  time. 

'*  Erminia  is  coming  home  at  Christmas.  She  is  not  to  go  back 
to  Paris  again.  She  will  live  with  us.  I  hope  you  and  she  will  be 
great  friends,  Maggie." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  she.  "  I  think  we  are  already.  At  least  we 
were  last  Christmas.    You  know  it  is  a  year  since  I  have  seen  her." 

**  Yes  ;  she  went  to  Switzerland  with  Mademoiselle  Michel,  in- 
stead of  coming  home  the  last  time.  Maggie,  I  must  go  now.  My 
father  will  be  waiting  dinner  for  me." 

**  Dinner  !  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  would  not  stay  to  tea.  I 
hear  mamma  stirring  about  in  her  room.  And  Nancy  is  getting 
things  ready,  I  see.  Let  me  go  and  tell  mamma.  She  will  not  be 
pleased  unless  she  sees  you.  She  has  been  very  sony  for  you  all," 
added  she,  dropping  her  voice. 

Before  he  could  answer,  she  ran  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Browne  came  down. 

'^  Oh,  Mr.  Frank  !  Have  you  been  sitting  in  the  dark?  Maggie, 
you  ought  to  have  rimg  for  candles  !  Ah  I  Mr.  Frank,  you've  had 
a  sad  loss  since  I  saw  you  here — let  me  see — in  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. But  she  was  always  a  sad  invalid  ;  and  no  doubt  your  loss 
is  her  gain.  Poor  Mr.  Buxton,  too  !  How  is  he  ?  When  one  thinks 
of  him,  and  of  her  years  of  illness,  it  seems  like  a  happy  release*" 
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She  could  have  gone  on  for  any  length  of  time,  but  Frank  could 
not  bear  this  ruffling  up  of  his  soothed  grief,  and  told  her  that  his 
father  was  expecting  hun  home  to  dinner. 

'^  Ah !  I  am  sure  you  must  not  disappoint  him.  He'll  want  a 
little  cheerful  company  more  than  ever  now.  You  must  not  let  him 
dwell  on  it,  Mr.  Frank,  but  turn  his  thoughts  another  way  by  always 
talking  of  other  things.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  some  one  to  speak  to  me 
in  a  cheerful,  pleasant  way,  when  poor  dear  Mr.  Browne  died,  I 
should  never  have  fretted  after  him  as  I  did  ;  but  the  children  were 
too  young,  and  there  was  no  one  to  come  and  divert  me  with  any 
news.  If  I'd  been  living  in  Combehurst,  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  let  my  grief  get  the  better  of  me  as  I  did.  Could  you  get  up 
a  quiet  rubber  in  tiie  evenings,  do  you  think  ? " 

*But  Frank  had  shaken  hL'ds  aid  was  gone.  A.  he  rode  home 
he  thought  much  of  sorrow,  and  the  different  ways  of  bearing  it. 
He  decided  that  it  was  sent  by  God  for  some  holy  purpose,  and  to 
call  out  mto  existence  some  higher  good ;  and  he  thought  that  if  it 
were  faithfully  taken  as  His  decree,  there  would  be  no  passionate, 
despairing  resistance  to  it ;  nor  yet,  if  it  were  trustfully  aclmowledged 
to  have  some  ^ise  end,  should  we  dare  to  baulk  it,  and  defraud  it 
by  putting  it  on  one  side,  and,  by  seeking  the  distractions  of  worldly 
things,  not  let  it  do  its  full  work.  And  then  he  returned  to  his 
conversation  with  Maggie.  That  had  been  real  comfort  to  him. 
What  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  Erminia  to  have  such  a  girl  for  a 
friend  and  ^mpanion ! 

It  was  rather  strange  that,  having  this  thought,  imd  having  been 
struck,  as  I  said,  with  Maggie's  appearance  while  she  stood  in  the 
doorway  (and  I  may  add  that  this  impression  of  her  unobtrusive 
beauty  had  been  deepened  by  several  succeeding  interviews),  he 
should  reply  as  he  did  to  Ermmia's  remark,  on  first  seeing  Maggie 
after  her  return  from  France. 

'*  How  lovely  Maggie  is  growing  !  Why,  I  had  no  idea  she  would 
ever  turn  out  pretty.  Sweet-lookmg  she  always  was  ;  but  now  her 
style  of  beauty  makes  her  positively  distinguished.  Frank !  speak  ! 
is  not  she  beautiful  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  answered  he,  with  a  kind  of  lazy  indiffer- 
ence, exceedingly  gratifying  to  his  father,  who  was  listening  with 
some  eagerness  to  his  answer.  That  4^y,  after  dinner^  Mr.  Buxton 
began  to  ask  his  opinion  of  Erminia's  appearance. 

Frank  answered  at  once  : 

'*  She  is  a  dazzling  little  creature.  Her  complexion  looks  as  if 
it  were  made  of  cherries  and  milk  ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
little  lady  has  studied  the  art  of  dress  to  some  purpose  in  Paris. " 

Mr.  Buxton  was  nearer  happiness  at  this  reply  than  he  had  ever 
been  since  his  wife's  death  ;  for  the  only  way  he  could  devise  to 
satisfy  his  reproachful  conscience  towards  his  neglected  and  un- 
happy sister,  was  to  plan  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  her  child. 
He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  drank  two  extra  glasses  of  wine. 

"  We'll  have  the  Brownes  to  dinner,  as  usual,  next  Thursday," 
said  he.     '^  I  am  sure  your  mother  would  have  been  hurt  if  we  had 
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omitted  it ;  it  is  now  nine  years  since  they  began  to  come,  and  they 
have  never  missed  one  Christmas  since.  Do  you  see  any  objection, 
Frank?" 

"  None  at  all,  sir,"  answered  he.  "I  intend  to  go  up  to  town 
joon  after  Christmas,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  on  my  way  to  Cam- 
bridge.    Can  1  do  anything  for  you  i " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  shall  go  up  myself  some  day 
soon.  I  can't  understand  aU  these  lawyer's  letters  about  the  pm:- 
cliase  of  the  Newbridge  estate  ;  and  I  fancy  I  could  make  more 
sense  out  of  it  aU,  if  I  saw  Mr.  Hodgson." 

**  I  wish  you  would  adopt  my  plan,  of  having  an  agent,  sir. 
Your  affairs  are  really  so  complicated  now,  that  they  would  take  up 
the  time  of  an  expert  man  of  business.  I  am  sure  all  those  tenants 
at  Dumford  ought  to  be  seen  after. " 

^^  I  do  see  after  them.  There's  never  a  one  that  dares  cheat  me, 
or  that  would  cheat  me  if  they  could.  Most  of  them  have  lived 
under  the  Buxtons  for  generations.  They  know  that  if  they  dared 
to  take  advantage  of  me,  J  should  come  down  upon  them  pretty 
smartly." 

**  Do  you  rely  upon  their  attachment  to  your  family,  or  on 
their  idea  of  your  severity  ? " 

"  On  both.  They  stand  me  instead  of  much  trouble  in  account- 
keeping,  and  those  eternal  lawyers'  letters  some  people  are  always 
despatching  to  their  tenants.  When  I'm  cheated,  Frank,  I  give 
you  leave  to  make  me  have  an  agent,  but  not  till  then.  There's 
my  little  Erminia  singing  away,  and  nobody  to  hear  her.^ 


n 


CHAPTER  V. 

Christmas  Day  was  strange  and  sad.  Mrs.  Buxton  had  always 
contrived  to  be  in  the  drawing-room,  ready  to  receive  them  aU  after 
dinner.  Mr.  Buxton  tried  to  do  away  with  his  thoughts  of  her  by 
much  talking  ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  looked  wistfully  towards 
the  door.  Erminia  exerted  herself  to  be  as  lively  as  she  could,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  Edward,  who  had  come 
over  from  Woodchester  for  a  walk,  had  a  good  deal  to  say ;  and 
was,  unconsciously,  a  great  assistance  with  his  never-ending  flow  of 
rather  clever  small-talk.  His  mother  felt  proud  of  her  son,  and  his 
new  waistcoat,  which  was  far  more  conspicuously  of  the  latest 
fashion  than  Frank's  could  be  said  to  be.  After  dinner,  when 
Mr.  Buxton  and  the  two  young  men  were  left  alone,  Edward 
launched  out  still  more.  He  thought  he  was  impressing  Frank 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways.  But  he 
was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  repel  one  who  had  never  been  mtich 
attracted  towards  him.  Worldly  success  was  his  standard  of  merit. 
The  end  seemed  with  him  to  justify  the  means  ;  if  a  man  prospered, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  scrutinise  his  conduct  too  closely.     The  law 
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was  viewed  in  its  lowest  aspect,  and  yet  with  a  certain  cleverness, 
which  preserved  Edward  from  being  intellectu^y  contemptible. 
Frank  had  entertained  some  idea  of  studying  for  a  barrister  him- 
self ;  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  livelihood  as  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  code  which  makes  and  shows  a  nation's  conscience :  but  Edward's 
details  of  the  ways  in  which  the  letter  so  often  baffles  the  spirit, 
made  him  recoil.  With  some  anger  against  himself,  for  viewing 
the  profession  with  disgust,  because  it  was  degraded  by  those  who 
embraced  it,  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  what  might  be  ennobled 
and  purified  into  a  vast  intelligence  by  high  and  pure-minded  men, 
he  got  up  abruptly  and  left  the  room. 

The  girls  were  sitting  over  the  drawing-room  fire,  with  unlighted 
candles  on  the  table,  talking,  he  felt,  about  his  mother  ;  but  when 
he  came  in  they  rose,  and  changed  their  tone.  Erminia  went  to  the 
piano,  and  sang  her  newest  and  choicest  French  airs.  Frank  was 
gloomy  and  silent ;  but  when  she  changed  into  more  solemn  music 
his  mood  was  softened.  Maggie's  simple  and  hearty  admiration, 
untinged  by  the  slightest  shade  of  envy  for  Erminia's  accomplish- 
ments, charmed  him.  The  one  appeared  to  him  the  perfection  of 
elegant  art,  the  other  of  graceful  nature.  When  he  looked  at 
Maggie,  and  thought  of  the  moorland  home  from  which  she  had 
never  wandered,  the  mysteriously  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth 
seemed  to  become  sun-clear  to  him. 

And  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

Mr.  Buxton,  in  the  dining-room,  was  really  getting  to  take  an 
interest  in  Edward's  puzzling  cases .  They  were  like  tricks  at  cards. 
A  quick  motion,  and  out  of  the  unpromising  heap,  all  confused  to- 
gether, presto !  the  right  card  turned  up.  Edward  stated  his  case, 
so  that  there  did  not  seem  a  loophole  for  the  desired  verdict ;  but, 
through  some  conjuration,  it  always  came  uppermost  at  last.  He 
had  a  graphic  way  of  relating  things  :  and,  as  he  did  not  spare 
epithets  in  his  designation  of  the  opposing  party^  Mr.  Buxton  took 
it  upon  trust  that  the  defendant  or  the  prosecutor  (as  it  might  hap- 
pen) was  a  "  pettifogging  knave,"  or  a  "  miserly  curmudgeon,"  and 
rejoiced  accordingly  in  the  triumph  over  him  gained  by  the  ready 
wit  of  '*our  governor,"  Mr.  Bish.  At  last  he  became  so  deeply 
impressed  with  Edward's  knowledge  of  law,  as  to  consult  him  about 
some  cottage  property  he  had  in  Woodchester. 

"  I  rather  think  there  are  twenty-one  cottages,  and  they  don't 
bring  me  in  four  pounds  a-year ;  and  out  of  that  I  have  to  pay  for 
collecting.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of  selling  them  ?  They  are 
in  Doughty  Street ;  a  bad  neighbourhood,  I  fear." 

"Very  bad,"  was  Edwanrs  prompt  reply.  "But  if  you  sire 
really  anxious  to  effect  a  sale^  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find  a  pur- 
ehaser  in  a  short  time." 
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'  *  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, "  said  Mr.  Buxton.  "  You 
would  be  doing  me  a  kindness.  If  you  meet  with  a  purchaser,  and 
can  manage  the  affair,  I  would  rather  that  you  drew  out  the  deeds 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of 
business  for  you  ;  and  I  only  hope  I  should  bring  you  good  luck." 

Of  course  Edward  could  do  this  ;  and  when  they  left  the  taole, 
it  was  with  a  feeling  on  his  side  that  he  was  a  step  nearer  to  the 
agency  which  he  coveted  ;  and  with  a  happy  consciousness  on  Mr. 
Buxton's  of  having  put  a  few  pounds  in  the  way  of  a  deserving  and 
remarkably  clever  young  man. 

Since  Edward  had  left  home,  Maggie  had  gradually,  but  surely, 
been  gaining  in  importance.  Her  jTagmentlmd  he/intiring  ui- 
selfishness  could  not  fail  to  make  way.  Her  mother  had  some 
respect  for,  and  great  dependence  on  her  ;  but  still  it  was  hardly 
affection  that  she  felt  for  her  ;  or  if  it  was,  it  was  a  dull  and  torpid 
kind  of  feeling,  compared  with  the  fond  love  and  exulting  pride 
which  she  took  in  Edward.  When  he  came  back  for  occasional 
holidays,  his  mother's  fa«e  was  radiant  with  happiness,  and  her  man- 
uer  towards  him  was  even  more  caressing  than  he  approved  of. 
When  Maggie  saw  him  repel  the  hand  that  fain  would  have  stroked 
his  hair  as  in  childish  days,  a  longing  came  into  her  heart  for  some 
of  these  uncared-for  tokens  of  her  mother's  love.  Otherwise,  she 
meekly  sank  back  into  her  old  secondary  place,  content  to  have  her 
judgment  slighted  and  her  wisjies  unasked  as  long  as  he  stayed.  At 
times  she  was  now  beginning  to  disapprove  and  regret  some  things 
in  him  ;  his  flashiness  of  manner  jarred  against  her  taste  ;  and  a 
deeper,  graver  feeling  was  called  out  by  his  evident  want  of  quick 
moral  perception.  "  Smart  and  clever,"  or  "  slow  and  dull,"  took 
with  him  the  place  of  "  right  and  wrong."  Little  as  he  thought  it, 
he  was  himself  4arrow-minded  and  dull ;  slow  and  blind  to  perceivo 
the  beauty  and  eternal  wisdom  of  simple  goodness. 

Erminia  and  Maggie  became  great  friends.  Erminia  used  to 
beg  for  Maggie,  imtil  she  herself  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  ;  as  she 
saw  her  mother  yielded  more  frequently  than  was  convenient,  for 
the  honour  of  having  her  daughter  a  visitor  at  Mr.  Buxton's,  about 
which  she  could  talk  to  her  few  acquaintances  who  persevered  in 
calling  at  the  cottage.  Then  Erminia  volunteered  a  visit  of  some 
days  to  Maggie,  and  Mrs.  Browne's  pride  was  redoubled  ;  but  she 
made  so  many  preparations,  and  so  much  fuss,  and  gave  herself  so 
much  trouble,  that  she  was  positively  ill  during  Erminia's  stay  ;  and 
Maggie  felt  that  she  must  henceforward  deny  herself  the  pleasure 
of  having  her  friend  for  a  guest,  as  her  mother  could  not  be  per- 
suaded from  attempting  to  provide  things  in  the  same  abundance 
and  style  as  that  to  which  Erminia  was  accustomed  at  home ; 
whereas,  as  Nancy  shrewdly  observed,  the  young  lady  did  not  know 
if  she  were  eating  jelly,  or  porridge,  or  whether  the  plates  were  com- 
mon delf  or  the  best  China,  so  long  as  she  was  with  her  dear  Miss 
Maggie.  Spring  went,  and  simimer  came.  Frank  had  gone  to  and 
fro  between  Cambridge  and  Combehurst,  drawn  by  motives  of  which 
he  felt  the  force,  but  into  which  he  did  not  care  to  examine. 
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Edward  had  sold  the  property  of  Mr.  Buxton ;  an  I  he,  pleased  with 
the  possession  of  half  the  purchase  money  (the  remainder  of  which 
was  to  be  paid  by  instalments),  and  happy  in  the  idea  that  his  son 
came  oyer  so  frequently  to  see  Erminia,  had  amply  rewarded  the 
young  attorney  for  his  services. 

One  summer's  day,  as  hot  as  day  could  be,  Maggie  had  been  busy 
all  morning  ;  for  the  weather  was  so  sultry  that  she  could  not  allow 
either  Nancy  or  her  mother  to  exert  themselves  much.  She  had 
gone  down  with  the  old  brown  pitcher,  coeval  with  herself,  to  the 
spring  for  water  ;  and  while  it  was  trickling,  and  making  a  tinkling 
music,  she  sat  down  on  the  ground.  The  air  was  so  still  that  she 
heard  the  distant  wood-pigeons  cooing  ;  and  round  about  her  the 
bees  were  murmuring  busily  among  the  clustering  heath.  Prom 
some  little  touch  of  sympathy  with  these  low  sounds  of  pleasant  har- 
mony, she  began  to  try  and  hum  some  of  Erminia's  airs.  She  never  sang 
out  loud,  or  put  words  to  her  songs  ;  but  her  voice  was  very  sweet, 
and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  herself  to  let  it  go  into  music.  Just 
as  her  jug  was  filled,  she  was  startled  by  Frank's  sudden  appear- 
ance. She  had  thought  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  from  some  cause 
or  other,  her  face,  usually  so  faint  in  colour,  became  the  most  vivid 
scarlet.  They  were  both  too  conscious  to  speak.  Maggie  stooped 
(murmuring  some  words  of  surprise)  to  take  up  her  pitcher. 

'^  Don't  go  yet,  Maggie,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  hers  to 
stop  her ;  but  somehow,  when  that  purpose  was  effected,  he  forgot 
to  take  it  off  again.  '*  I  have  come  aU  the  way  from  Cambridge  to 
see  you.  I  could  not  bear  suspense  any  longer.  I  grew  so  impa- 
tient for  certainty  of  some  kind,  that  I  went  up  to  town  last  night, 
in  order  to  feel  myself  on  my  way  to  you,  even  though  I  knew  I 
could  not  be  here  a  bit  earlier  to-day  for  doing  so.  Maggie,  dear 
Maggie  I  how  you  are  trembling  !  Have  I  frightened  you  ?  Nancy 
told  me  you  were  here ;  but  it  was  very  thoughtless  to  come  so 
suddenly  upon  you." 

It  was  not  the  suddenness  of  his  coming  ;  it  was  the  suddenness 
of  her  own  heart,  which  leaped  up  with  the  feelings  called  out  by  his 
words.  She  went  very  white,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  as  be- 
fore. But  she  rose  again  immediately,  and  stood  with  drooping, 
averted  head.  He  had  dropped  her  hand,  but  now  sought  to  take 
it  again. 

^  *  Maggie,  darling,  may  I  speak  ? "  Her  lips  moved,  he  saw,  but 
he  could  not  hear.  A  pang  of  affright  ran  tlu*ough  him  that,  per- 
haps, she  did  not  wish  to  listen.  "  May  I  speak  to  you  ? "  he  asked 
again,  quite  timidly.  She  tried  to  make  her  voice  sound,  tut  it 
would  not ;  so  she  looked  round.  Her  soft  grey  eyes  were  eloquent 
in  that  one  glance.  And,  happier  than  his  words,  passionate  and 
tender  as  they  were,  cotdd  tell,  he  spoke  till  her  trembling  was 
changed  into  bright  flashing  blushes,  and  even  a  shy  smile  hovered 
about  her  lips,  and  dimpled  her  cheeks. 

The  water  bubbled. over  the  pitcher  unheeded.  At  last  she  re- 
membered all  the  work-a-day  world.  She  lifted  up  the  jug,  and 
would  have  hiuried  home,  but  Frank  decidedly  took  it  from  her. 

v2 
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"Henceforward,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  right  to  carry  your  bur 
dens. "    So  with  one  arm  round  her  waist,  and  with  the  other  carry- 
ing the  water,  they  climbed  the  steep  turfy  slope.     Near  the  top 
she  wanted  to  take  it  again. 

"  Mamma  will  not  like  it.     Mamma  will  think  it  so  strange." 

"  Why,  dearest,  if  I  saw  Nancy  carrying  it  up  this  slope  I  would 
take  it  from  her.  It  would  be  strange  if  a  man  did  not  carry  it  for 
any  woman.  But  you  must  let  me  tell  your  mother  of  my  right  to 
help  you.  It  is  your  dinner-time,  is  it  not  ?  I  may  come  in  to 
dinner  as  one  of  the  family,  may  not  I,  Maggie  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said  softly.  For  she  longed  to  be  alone  ;  and  she 
dreaded  being  overwhelmed  by  the  expression  of  her  mother's  feel- 
ings, weak  and  agitated  as  she  felt  herself.     "  Not  to-day." 

"  Not  to-day  !  "  said  he,  reproachfully.  "  You  are  very  hard 
upon  me.  Let  me  come  to  tea.  If  you  will,  I  will  leave  you  now. 
Let  me  come  to  early  tea.  I  must  speak  to  my  father.  He  does 
not  know  I  am  here.  I  may  come  to  tea.  At  what  time  is  it  ? 
Three  o'clock.  Oh,  I  know  you  drink  tea  at  some  strange  early 
hour  ;  perliaps  it  is  at  two.     I  will  take  care  to  be  in  time. 

"  Don't  come  till  five,  please.  I  must  tell  mamma  ;  and  I  want 
some  time  to  think.     It  does  seem  so  like  a  dream.     Do  go,  please." 

"  Well !  if  I  must,  I  must.  But  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a 
dream,  but  in  some  real  blessed  heaven,  so  long  as  I  see  you." 

At  last  he  went.     Nancy  was  awaiting  Maggie  at  the  side-gate. 

"  Bless  us  and  save  us,  bairn  !  what  a  time  it  has  taken  thee  to 
get  the  water.     Is  the  spring  dry  with  the  hot  weather  ? " 

Maggie  ran  past  her.  All  dinner-time  she  heard  her  mother's 
voice  in  long-continued  lamentation  about  something.  She  answered 
at  random,  and  startled  her  mother  by  asserting  that  she  thought 
"it"was  very  good— the  said  "it  "beingmilk  turned  sour  by  thunder. 
Mrs.  Browne  spoke  quite  sharply  :  "  No  one  is  so  particular  as  you, 
Maggie.  I  have  known  you  drink  water,  day  after  day,  for  breakfast, 
when  you  were  a  little  girl,  because  your  cup  of  milk  had  a  drowned 
fly  in  it ;  and  now  you  tell  me  you  don't  care  for  this,  and  don't 
mind  that,  just  as  if  you  could  eat  up  all  the  things  which  are 
spoiled  by  the  heat.  I  declare  my  head  aches  so,  I  shall  go  and  lie 
down  as  soon  as  ever  dinner  is  over. " 

If  this  was  her  plan,  Maggie  thought  she  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
making  her  confession.  Frank  would  be  here  before  her  mother 
got  up  again  to  tea.  But  she  dreaded  speaking  about  her  happiness; 
it  seemed  as  yet  so  cobweb-like,  as  if  a  touch  would  spoil  its  beauty. 

"Mamma,  just  wait  one  minute.  Just  sit  down  in  your  chair 
while  I  tell  you  something.  Please,  dear  mamma. "  She  took  a  stool, 
and  sat  at  her  mother's  feet;  and  then  she  began  to  turn  the  wedding- 
ring  on  Mrs.  Browne's  hand,  looking  down  and  never  E^eaking,  tUl 
the  latter  became  impatient. 

"  What  is  it  you  have  got  to  say,  child  ?  Do  make  haste,  for  I 
want  to  go  upstairs. " 

With  a  great  jerk  of  resolution,  Maggie  said: 

"  Mamma,  Frank  Buxton  has  asked  me  to  many  him*" 
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She  Wd  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap  for  an  instant ;  and  then 
she  lifted  it  up,  as  brimful  of  the  light  of  happiness  as  is  the  cup  of 
a  water-lily  of  the  sun*s  radiance. 

*  *  Maggie — you  don't  say  so, "  said  her  mother,  half-incredulously. 
"  It  can't  be,  for  he's  at  Cambridge,  and  it's  not  post-day.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  He  came  this  morning,  mother,  when  I  was  down  at  the  well; 
and  we  fixed  that  I  was  to  speak  to  you;  and  he  asked  if  he  might 
come  again  for  tea. " 

"  Dear!  dear!  and  the  milk  all  gone  sour!  We  should  have  had 
milk  of  our  own  if  Edward  had  not  persuaded  me  against  buying 
another  cow." 

*'  I  don't  think  Mr.  Buxton  will  mind  it  much,"  said  Maggie, 
dimpling  up,  as  she  remembered,  half-unconsciously,  how  little  he 
had  seemed  to  care  for  anything  but  herself. 

**  Why,  what  a  thing  it  is  for  you  !  "  said  Mrs.  Browne,  quite 
roused  up  from  her  langour  and  her  head-ache.  **  Everybody  said 
he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Erminia.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  made  no 
mistake,  child  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  Young  men  are  so  fond  of 
making  fine  speeches,  and  young  women  are  so  silly  in  fancying  they 
mean  something.  I  once  knew  a  girl  who  thought  that  a  gentleman 
who  sent  her  mother  a  present  of  a  sucking  pig,  did  it  as  a  delicate 
way  of  making  her  an  offer.     Tell  me  his  exact  words." 

But  Maggie  blushed,  and  either  would  not  or  could  not.  So  Mrs. 
Browne  began  again: 

"  Well,  if  you're  sure,  you're  sure,  I  wonder  how  he  brought 
his  father  round.  So  long  as  he  and  Erminia  have  been  planned 
for  each  other !  That  very  first  day  we  ever  dined  there  after  your 
father's  death,  Mr.  Buxton  as  good  as  told  me  all  about  it.  I  fancied 
they  were  only  waiting  till  they  were  out  of  mourning." 

All  this  was  news  to  Maggie.  She  had  never  thought  that  either 
Erminia  or  Frank  was  particularly  fond  of  the  other  ;  still  less  had 
she  any  idea  of  Mr.  Buxton's  plans  for  them.  Her  mother's  surprise 
at  her  engagement  jarred  a  little  upon  her,  too  ;  it  had  become  so 
natural,  even  in  these  last  two  hours,  to  feel  that  she  belonged  to 
him.  But  there  were  more  discords  to  come.  Mrs.  Browne  began 
again,  half  in  soliloquy : 

*  *  I  should  think  he  would  have  four  thousand  a-year.  He  did 
not  tell  you,  love,  did  he,  if  they  had  still  that  bad  property  in  the 
canal,  that  his  father  complained  about  ?  But  he  will  have  four 
thousand.  Why,  you'll  have  your  carriage,  Maggie.  Well !  I  hope 
Mr.  Buxton  has  taken  it  kindly,  because  he'U  have  a  deal  to  do 
with  the  settlements.  I'm  sure  I  thought  he  was  engaged  to  Erminia." 

Ringing  changes  on  these  subjects  all  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Browne 
sat  with  Maggie.  She  occasionally  wandered  off  to  speak  about 
Edward,  and  how  favourably  his  future  prospects  would  be  advanced 
by  the  engagement. 

**Let  me  see — there's  the  house  in  Combehurst ;  the  rent  of 
that  would  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  a-year,  but  we'll  not  reckon  that. 
But  there's  the  quarries  "  (she  was  reckoning  upon  her  fingers  in 
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default  of  a  slate,  for  which  she  had  vainly  searched),  "  we'll  call 
them  two  hundred  a-year  ;  for  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Buxton's  stories 
about  their  only  bringing  him  in  sevenpence ;  and  there's  Newbridge, 
that's  certainly  thirteen  hundred — where  had  I  got  to,  Maggie  ? ' 

"  Dear  mamma,  do  go  and  lie  down  for  a  little  ;  you  look  quite 
flushed,"  said  Maggie,  softly. 

Was  this  the  manner  to  view  her  betrothal  to  such  a  man  a;. 
Frank  ?  Her  mother's  remarks  depressed  her  more  than  she  could 
have  thought  it  possible ;  the  excitement  of  the  morning  was 
having  its  reaction,  and  she  longed  to  go  up  to  the  solitude  und^ 
the  thorn-tree,  where  she  liad  hoped  to  spend  a  quiet  thoughtful 
afternoon. 

Nancy  came  in  to  replace  glasses  and  sx)oonB  in  the  cupboard. 
By  some  accident,  the  careful  old  servant  broke  one  of  the  former. 
She  looked  up  quickly  at  her  mistress,  who  usually  visited  all  such 
offences  with  no  small  portion  of  rebuke. 

"Never  mind,  Nancy,"  said  Mrs.  Browne.  "  It's  only  an  old 
tumbler;  and  Maggie's  going  to  be  married,  and  we  must  buy  a  new 
set  for  the  wedding-dinner." 

Nancy  looked  at  both,  bewildered;  at  last  a  light  dawned  into 
her  mind,  and  her  face  looked  shrewdly  and  knowingly  back  at 
Mrs.  Browne.     Then  she  said,  very  quietly: 

**  I  think  I'll  take  the  next  pitcher  to  the  well  myself,  and  try 
my  luck.  To  think  how  sorry  I  was  for  Miss  Maggie  this  morning  ! 
*  Poor  thing,*  says  I  to  myself,  *  to  be  kept  aU  this  time  at  that 
confounded  well '  (for  I'll  not  deny  that  I  swear  a  bit  to  myself  at 
times — it  sweetens  the  blood),  *  and  she's  so  tired. '  I  e'en  thought 
I'd  go  help  her ;  but  I  reckon  she'd  some  other  help.  May  I  take 
a  guess  at  the  young  man  ? " 

"  Four  thousand  a-year!  Nancy,"  said  Mrs.  Browne, exultingly. 

''And  a  blithe  look,  and  a  warm,  kind  heart,  and  a  free  step, 
and  a  noble  way  with  hun  to  rich  and  poor — aye,  aye,  I  know  the 
name.  No  need  to  alter  all  my  neat  M.  B's.,  done  in  turkey-red 
cotton.  Well,  well,  everyone's  turn  comes  some  time,  but  mine's 
rather  long  a-coming." 

The  faithful  old  servant  came  up  to  Maggie,  and  put  her  hand 
caressingly  on  her  shoulder.  Maggie  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck , 
and  kissed  the  brown,  withered  face. 

*'  God  bless  thee,  bairn,"  said  Nancy,  solemnly.  It  brought  the 
low  music  of  peace  back  into  the  still  recesses  of  Maggie's  heart.  She 
began  to  look  out  for  her  lover;  half-hidden  behind  the  musHn 
window  curtain,  which  waved  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  afternoon 
breezes.  She  heard  a  firm,  buoyant  step,  and  had  only  time  to  catch 
one  glimpse  of  his  face  before  moving  away.  But  that  one  glance 
made  her  think  that  the  hours  which  had  elapsed  since  she  saw  him 
had  not  been  serene  to  him  any  more  than  to  her. 

When  he  entered  the  parlour,  his  face  was  glad  and  bright.  He 
went  up  in  a  frank,  rejoicing  way  to  Mrs.  Browne,  who  was  evidently 
rather  puzzled  how  to  receive  him — whether  as  Maggie's  betrothed, 
or  as  the  son  of  the  greatest  man  of  her  acquaintance. 
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**  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  she,  "  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  our  family !  " 

He  looked  rather  perplexed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  honour  which 
he  had  conferred  without  knowing  it ;  but  as  the  light  dawned  upon 
him,  he  made  answer  in  a  frank,  merry  way,  which  was  yet  full  of 
respect  for  his  future  mother-in-law : 

*  *  And  I  am  sure  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  honour  one  of  your 
family  has  done  me." 

When  Nancy  brought  in  tea  she  was  dressed  in  her  fine- weather 
Sunday  gown ;  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  worn  out  of  church, 
and  the  walk  to  and  fro. 

After  tea,  Frank  asked  Maggie  if  she  would  walk  out  with  him, 
and  accordingly  they  climbed  the  Fell  Lane,  and  went  out  upon  the 
moors,  which  seemed  vast  and  boundless  as  their  love. 

**Have  you  told  your  father?"  asked  Maggie ;  a  dim  anxiety 
lurking  in  her  heart. 

**  Yes,"  said  Frank.  He  did  not  go  on,  and  she  feared  to  ask, 
although  she  longed  to  know  how  Mr.  Buxton  had  received  the 
intelligence. 

"  What  did  he  say  ? "  at  length  she  inquired. 

"  Oh !  it  was  evidently  a  new  idea  to  him  that  I  was  attached  to 
you,  and  he  does  not  take  up  a  new  idea  speedily.  He  has  had  some 
notion,  it  seems,  that  Erminia  and  I  were  to  make  a  match  of  it ; 
but  she  and  I  agreed,  when  we  talked  it  over,  that  we  should  never 
have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other  if  there  had  not  been  another 
human  being  in  the  world.  Erminia  is  a  little  sensible  creature, 
and  says  she  does  not  wonder  at  any  man  falling  in  love  with  you. 
Nay,  Maggie,  don't  hang  your  head  so  down;  let  me  have  a  glimpse 
of  your  face." 

*  *  I  am  sorry  your  father  does  not  like  it,  "said  Maggie,  sorrowfully, 
'  *  So  am  I.    But  we  must  give  him  time  to  get  reconciled.    Never 

fear  but  he  wiU  like  it  in  the  long  run ;  he  has  too  much  good  taste 
and  good  feeling.     He  must  like  you." 

Frank  did  not  choose  to  tell  even  Maggie  how  violently  his  father 
had  set  himself  against  their  engagement.  He  was  surprised  and 
annoyed  at  first  to  find  how  decidedly  his  father  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  to  marry  his  cousin,  and  that  she,  at  any  rate, 
was  attached  to  him,  whatever  his  feelings  might  be  towards  her ; 
but  after  he  had  gone  frankly  to  Erminia  and  told  her  ail,  he  found 
that  she  was  as  ignorant  of  her  uncle's  plans  for  her  as  he  had  been, 
and  almost  as  glad  at  any  event  which  should  frustrate  them. 

Indeed  she  came  to  the  moorland  cottage  on  the  following  day, 
after  Frank  had  returned  to  Cambridge.  She  had  left  her  horse  in 
charge  of  the  groom,  near  the  fir-trees  on  the  heights,  and  came  run- 
ning down  the  slope  in  her  habit.  Maggie  went  out  to  meet  her, 
with  just  a  little  wonder  at  her  heart  if  what  Frank  had  said  could 
I)ossibly  be  true,  and  that  Erminia,  living  in  the  house  with  him, 
could  have  remained  indifierelit  to  him.  Erminia  threw  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  and  they  sat  down  together  on  the  court-steps. 

*'I  durst  not  ride  down  that  hill,  and  Jem  ia  holding  my  horsOi 
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SO  I  may  not  stay  very  long ;  now  begin,  Maggie,  at  once,  and  go  into 
a  rhapsody  about  Frank.  Is  not  he  a  charming  fellow  ?  Oh  !  I  am 
so  glad.  Now  don't  sit  smiling  and  blushing  there  to  yourself,  but 
tnll  me  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  have  so  wanted  to  know  somebody 
that  was  in  love,  that  I  might  hear  what  it  was  like,  and  the  minute 
I  could,  I  came  off  here.  Frank  is  only  just  gone.  He  has  had 
another  long  talk  with  my  uncle,  since  he  came  back  from  you  this 
morning :  but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  made  much  way  yet." 

Maggie  sighed.  *  *  I  don't  wonder  at  his  not  thinking  me  good 
enough  for  Frank." 

"  No  ;  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  any  one  he  did  think  fit 
for  his  paragon  of  a  son." 

"  He  thought  you  were,  dearest  Erminia." 

"  So  Frank  has  told  you  that,  has  he  ?  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
no  more  family  secrets  now,"  said  Erminia,  laughing.  **  But  lean 
assure  you  I  had  a  strong  rival  in  Lady  Adela  Castlemayne,  the  Duke 
of  Wight's  daughter ;  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lady  my  unde  had 
ever  seen  (he  only  saw  her  in  the  Grand  Stand  at  Woodchester  races, 
and  never  spoke  a  word  to  her  in  his  life).  And  if  she  would  have 
had  Frank,  my  uncle  would  still  have  been  dissatisfied  as  long  as  the 
Princess  Victoria  was  unmarried  ;  none  would  have  been  good 
enough  while  a  better  remained.  But  Maggie, "  said  she,  smiling  up 
into  her  friend's  face,  "  I  think  it  would  have  made  you  laugh,  for 
all  you  look  as  if  a  kiss  would  shake  the  tears  out  of  your  eyes,  if 
you  could  ha  vre  seen  my  uncle's  manner  to  me  all  day.  He  will 
have  it  that  I  am  suflfering  from  an  unrequited  attachment ;  so  he 
watched  me  and  watched  me  over  breakfast ;  and  at  last,  when  t 
had  eaten  a  whole  nest-fuU  of  eggs,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
pieces  of  toast,  he  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for  some  potted  charr. 
I  was  quite  unconscious  that  it  was  for  me,  and  I  did  not  want  it 
when  it  came  ;  so  he  sighed  in  a  most  melancholy  manner,  and  said, 
*  My  poor  Erminia ! '  If  Frank  had  not  been  there,  and  looking 
dreadfully  miserable,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  laughed  out. " 

"  Did  Frank  look  miserable  ?"  said  Maggie,  anxiously. 

**  There,  now  !  you  don't  care  for  anything  but  the  mention  of 
his  name." 

"  But  did  he  look  unhappy  ? "  persisted  Maggie. 

**I  can't  say  he  looked  happy,  dear  Mousey  ;  but  it  was  quite 
different  when  he  came  back  from  seeing  you.  You  know  you  al- 
ways had  the  art  of  stilling  any  person's  trouble.  You  and  my  aimt 
Buxton  are  the  only  two  I  ever  knew  with  that  gift. " 

'*  I  am  so  sorry  he  has  any  trouble  to  be  stilled,"  said  Maggie. 

* '  And  I  think  it  will  do  him  a  world  of  good.  Think  how  success- 
ful his  life  has  been  !  the  honours  he  got  at  Eton !  his  picture  taken, 
and  I  don't  know  what !  and  at  Cambridge  just  the  same  way  of 
going  on.  He  would  be  insufferably  imperious  in  a  few  years,  if 
he  did  not  meet  with  a  few  crosses. " 

"  Imperious ! — oh,  Erminia,  how  can  you  say  so  ? " 

"  Because  it's  the  truth.  He  happens  to  have  very  good  dispo- 
■itions  ;  and  therefore  his  strong  will  is  not  either  disagreeable  of 
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offensive  ;  but  once  let  him  become  possessed  by  a  wrong  wish,  and 
you  would  then  see  how  vehement  and  imperious  he  would  be. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  uncle's  resistance  is  a  capital  thing  for  him. 
As  dear  sweet  Aunt  Buxton  would  have  said,  *  There  is  a  holy  pur- 
pose in  it  ; '  and  as  Aunt  Buxton  would  not  have  said,  but  as  I,  a 
*  fool,  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'  I  decide  that  the  purpose 
is  to  teach  Master  Frank  patience  and  submission. " 

**  Erminia — ^how  could  you  help —  "  and  there  Maggie  stopped. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  how  could  I  help  falling  in  love  with 
him  ?  I  think  he  has  not  mystery  and  reserve  enough  for  me.  I 
should  like  a  man  with  some  deep,  impenetrable  darkness  round 
him  ;  something  one  could  always  keep  wondering  about.  Besides, 
think  what  clashing  of  wills  there  would  have  been  !  My  uncle  was 
very  short-sighted  in  his  plan ;  but  I  don't  think  he  thought  so 
much  about  the  fitness  of  our  characters  and  ways  as  the  fitness  of 
our  fortunes ! " 

"  For  shame,  Erminia  !  No  one  cares  less  for  money  than  Mr. 
Buxton  ! " 

**  There's  a  good  little  daughter-in-law  elect !  But  seriously,  I 
do  think  he's  beginning  to  care  for  money  ;  not  in  the  least  for  him- 
self, but  as  a  means  of  aggrandisement  for  Frank.  I  have  observed, 
since  I  came  home  at  Christmas,  a  growing  anxiety  to  make  the  most 
of  his  property  ;  a  thing  he  never  cared  about  before.  I  don't  think 
he  is  aware  of  it  himself  ;  but  from  one  or  two  little  things  I  have 
noticed,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  ends  in  being  avaricious  in  liis  old 
age."    Erminia  sighed. 

Maggie  had  almost  a  sympathy  with  the  father,  who  sought  what 
he  imagined  to  be  for  the  good  of  his  son,  and  that  son,  Frank. 
Although  she  was  as  convinced  as  Erminia  that  money  could  not 
really  help  any  one  to  happiness,  she  could  not  at  the  instant  resist 
saying  : 

"  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  had  a  fortune  !  I  should  so  like  to  give  it 
all  to  him." 

"  Now,  Maggie  !  don't  be  silly  !  I  never  heard  you  wish  for 
anything  difierent  from  what  was  before  ;  so  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  lecturing  you  on  your  folly.  No  !  I  won't  either,  for  you 
look  sadly  tired  with  all  your  agitation  ;  and,  besides,  I  must  go,  or 
Jem  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  me.  Dearest  cousin-in- 
law,  I  shall  come  very  often  to  see  you  ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  give 
you  my  lecture  yet." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  true  of  Mr.  Buxton,  as  well  as  of  his  son,  that  he  had  the 
seeds  of  imperiousness  in  him.  His  life  had  not  been  such  as  to 
call  them  out  into  view.  With  more  wealth  than  he  required ; 
with  a  gentle  wife,  who  if  she  ruled  him  never  showed  it,  or  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  herself ;  looked  up  to  by  his  neighbours^  a 
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Biniple  afiectiouate  set  of  people,  whose  fathers  had  lived  near  his 
father  and  grandfather  in  the  same  kindly  relation,  receiving  bene- 
6ts  cordially  given,  and  requiting  them  with  good  will  and  respect- 
ful attention  :  such  had  been  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  ; 
and  until  his  son  grew  out  of  childhood,  there  had  not  seemed  a 
wish  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  gratify  as  soon  as  formed. 
Again,  when  Frank  was  at  school  and  at  college,  all  went  on  pros- 
perously ;  he  gained  honours  enough  to  satisfy  a  far  more  ambitious 
father.  Indeed,  it  was  the  honours  he  gained  that  stimulated  his 
father's  ambition.  He  received  letters  from  tutors  and  head- 
masters, prophesying  that,  if  Frank  chose,  he  might  rise  to  the 
"  highest  honours  in  Church  or  State ; "  and  the  idea  thus  suggested, 
vague  as  it  was,  remained,  and  filled  Mr.  Buxton's  mind  ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  made  him  wish  that  his  own  career  had 
been  such  as  would  have  led  him  to  form  connexions  among  the 
great  and  powerfid.  But,  as  it  was,  his  shyness  and  gSne,  from 
being  unaccustomed  to  society,  had  made  him  averse  to  Frank's 
occasional  requests  that  he  might  bring  such  and  such  a  school- 
feUow,  or  coUege-chum,  home  on  a  visit.  Now  he  regretted  this, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  those  connexions  which  might  thus  have 
been  formed  ;  and,  in  his  visions,  he  turned  to  marriage  as  the  best 
way  of  remedying  this.  Erminia  was  right  in  saying  tiiat  her  uncle 
had  thought  of  Lady  Adela  Castlemayne  for  an  instant ;  though 
how  the  little  witch  had  found  it  out  I  cannot  say,  as  the  idea  had 
been  dismissed  immediately  from  his  mind.  He  was  wise  enough 
to  see  its  utter  vanity,  as  long  as  his  son  remained  undistinguished. 
But  his  hope  was  this.  If  Frank  married  Erminia,  their  united 
property  (she  being  her  father's  heiress)  would  justify  him  in 
standing  for  the  shire  ;  or  if  he  could  marry  the  daughter  of  some 
leading  personage  in  the  county,  it  might  lead  to  the  same  step  ; 
and  thus  at  once  he  would  obtain  a  position  in  parliament,  where 
his  great  talents  would  have  scope  and  verge  enough.  Of  these 
two  visions,  the  favourite  one  (for  his  sister's  sake)  was  that  of 
marriage  with  Erminia. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  fell,  like  a  bomb-shell,  the  in- 
telligence of  his  engagement  with  Maggie  Browne  ;  a  good,  sweet 
little  girl  enough,  but  without  fortune  or  connexion,  without,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Buxton  knew,  the  least  power,  or  capability,  or  spirit, 
with  which  to  help  Frank  on  in  his  career  to  eminence  in  the  land  ! 
He  resolved  to  consider  it  as  a  boyish  fancy,  easily  to  be  suppressed : 
and  pooh-poohed  it  down,  to  IVank,  accordingly.  He  remarked 
his  son's  set  lips,  and  quiet,  determined  brow,  although  he  never 
spoke  in  a  more  respectful  tone  than  while  thus  steadily  opposing 
his  father.  If  he  had  shown  more  violence  of  manner,  he  would 
have  irritated  him  less  ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  was  the  most  miserable 
interview  that  had  ever  taken  place  between  the  father  and  son. 

Mr.  Buxton  tried  to  calm  himself  down  with  believing  that 
Frank  woidd  change  his  mind,  if  he  saw  more  of  the  world  ;  but, 
somehow,  he  had  a  prophesying  distrust  of  this  idea  internally.  The 
worst  was,  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Maggie  herself, 
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alfchough  she  might  want  the  accomplishments  he  desired  to  see  in 
his  son's  wife.      Her  connexions,  too,  were  so  perfectly  respectable 
(though  humble  enough  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Buxton's  soaring 
wishes),  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  objected  to  on  that  score  ;  her 
position  was  the  great  offence.     In  proportion  to  his  want  of  any 
reason  but  this  one,  for  disapproving  of  the  engagement,  was  hi*, 
annoyance  under  it.     He  assumed  a  reserve  towards  Frank  ;  which 
iras  so  unusual  a  restraint  upon  his  open  genial  disposition,  that  it 
seemed  to  make  him  irritable  towards  aU  others  in  contact  with  him, 
excepting  Erminia.      He  found  it  diihcidt  to  behave  rightly  to 
Maggie.       Like  all  habitually  cordial  persons,  he  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  when  he  wanted  to  show  a  little  coolness.    How- 
ever angry  he  might  be  with  the  events  of  which  she  was  the  cause, 
she  was  too  innocent  and  meek  to  justify  him  in  being  more  than 
cool ;  but  his  awkwardness  was  so  great,  that  many  a  man  of  the 
world  has  met  his  greatest  enemy,  each  knowing  the  other's  hatred, 
with  less  freezing  distance  of  manner  than  Mr.  Buxton's  to  Maggie. 
While  she  went  simply  on  in  her  own  path,  loving  .him  the  more 
through  all,  for  old  kindness'  sake,  and   because  he  was  Frank's 
father,  he  shunned    meeting  her  with  such  evident  and  painful 
anxiety,  that  at  last  she  tried  to  spare  him  the  encounter,  and 
hurried  out  of  church,  or  lingered  behind  all,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
only  chance  they  now  had  of  being  forced  to  speak  ;  for  she  no 
longer  went  to  the  dear  house  in  Combehurst,  though  Erminia 
came  to  see  her  more  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Browne  was  perplexed  and  annoyed  beyond  measure. 
She  upbraided  Mr.  Buxton  to  every  one  but  Maggie.  To  her  she 
said  :  "  Any  one  in  their  senses  might  have  foreseen  what  had 
happened,  and  would  have  thought  well  about  it,  before  they  went 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  of  such  expectations  as  Mr. 
Frank  Buxton." 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  dismay,  Edward  came  over  from  Wood- 
chester  for  a  day  or  two.  He  had  been  told  of  the  engagement  in 
a  letter  from  Maggie  herself  ;  but  it  was  too  sacred  a  subject  for 
her  to  enlarge  upon  to  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Browne  was  no  letter- writer. 
So  this  was  his  first  greeting  to  Maggie,  after  kissing  her  : 

**  Well,  Sancho,  you've  done  famously  for  yourself.  As  soon  as 
I  got  your  letter  I  said  to  Harry  Bish — *  Still  waters  run  deep  ; 
here's  my  little  sister  Maggie,  as  quiet  a  creature  as  ever  lived,  has 
managed  to  catch  young  Buxton,  who  has  five  thousand  a-year  if 
he's  a  penny.'  Don't  go  so  red,  Maggie.  Harry  was  sure  to  hear 
of  it  soon  from  some  one,  and  I  see  no  use  in  keeping  it  secret,  for 
it  gives  consequence  to  us  all. " 

**Mr.  Buxton  is  quite  put  out  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Browne, 
querulously;  *'and  I'm  sure  he  need  not  be,  for  he's  enough  of 
money,  if  that's  what  he  wants  ;  and  Maggie's  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  I've  seen  *  yeoman,'  with  my  own  eyes,  on  old  Mr.  Bux- 
ton's (Mi.  Lawrence's  father's)  carts  ;  and  a  clergyman  is  above  a 
yeoman  any  day.  But  if  Maggie  had  had  any  thought  for  other 
people,  she  d  never  have  gone  and  engaged  herself^  when  she  might 
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have  been  sure  it  would  give  offence.  We  are  never  asked  down  to 
dinner  now.     I've  never  broken  bread  there  since  last  Christmas." 

**  Whew,"  said  Edward  to  this.  It  was  a  disappointed  whistle ; 
but  he  soon  cheered  up.  "  I  thought  I  could  have  lent  a  hand  in 
screwing  old  Buxton  up  about  the  settlements  ;  but  I  see  it's  not 
come  to  that  yet.  Still,  I'll  go  and  see  the  old  gentleman.  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  favourite  of  his,  and  I've  no  doubt  I  can  turn  him  round. " 

"  Pray,  Edward,  don't  go,"  said  Maggie.  "  Frank  and  I  are 
content  to  wait ;  and  I'm  sure  we  would  rather  not  have  any  one 
speak  to  Mr.  Buxton  upon  a  subject  which  evidently  gives  him  so 
much  pain  ;  please  Edward,  don't !  " 

"  Well,  well.  Only  I  must  go  about  this  property  of  his.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  mean  to  get  into  disgrace  ;  so  I  shan't  seem  to  know 
anything  about  it,  if  it  would  make  him  angry.  I  want  to  keep  on 
good  terms,  because  of  the  agency.  So,  perhaps,  I  shall  shake  my 
head,  and  think  it  great  presumption  in  you,  Maggie,  to  have  thought 
of  becoming  his  daughter-in-law.  If  I  can  do  you  no  good,  I  may 
as  well  do  myself  some." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mention  me  at  all,"  she  replied. 

One  comfort  (and  almost  the  only  one  arising  from  Edward's 
visit)  was,  that  she  could  now  often  be  spared  to  go  up  to  the  thorn- 
tree,  and  calm  down  her  anxiety,  and  bring  all  discords  into  peace, 
under  the  sweet  influences  of  nature.  Mrs.  Buxton  had  tried  to 
teach  her  the  force  of  the  lovely  truth,  that  the  **  melodies  of  the 
everlasting  chime "  may  abide  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  ply  their 
daily  task  in  towns  and  crowded  populous  places  ;  and  that  solitude 
is  not  needed  by  the  faithful  for  them  to  feel  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  ;  nor  utter  stillness  of  human  sound  necessary,  before  they 
can  hear  the  music  of  His  angel's  footsteps  :  but,  as  yet,  her  soul 
was  a  young  disciple  ;  and  she  felt  it  easier  to  speak  to  Him,  and 
come  to  Him  for  help,  sitting  lonely,  with  wild  moors  swelling  and 
darkening  around  her,  and  not  a  creature  in  sight  but  the  white 
specks  of  distant  sheep,  and  the  birds  that  shim  the  haunts  of  men, 
floating  in  the  still  mid-air. 

She  sometimes  knged  to  go  to  Mr.  Buxton  and  tell  him  how 
much  she  could  sympathise  with  him,  if  his  dislike  to  her  engage- 
ment arose  from  his  thinking  her  unworthy  of  his  son.  Frank's 
character  seemed  to  her  grand  in  its  promise.  With  vehement  im- 
I>ulses,  and  natural  gifts,  craving  worthy  employment,  his  wiU  sat 
supreme  over  all,  like  a  young  emperor  calmly  seated  on  his  throne, 
whose  fiery  generals  and  wise  counsellors  stand  alike  ready  to  obey 
him.  But  if  marriage  were  to  be  made  by  due  measurement  and 
balance  of  character,  and  if  others,  with  their  scales,  were  to  be  the 
judges,  what  would  become  of  all  the  beautiful  services  rendered 
by  the  loyalty  of  true  love  ?  Where  would  be  the  raising  up  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong?  or  the  patient  endurance?  or  the  gracious 

trust  of  her — 

Whose  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move ; 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  Mose, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eye^ 
'  I  cannot  understand :  I  love.' 
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Edward's  manners  and  conduct  caused  her  more  real  anxiety 
than  anything  else.  Indeed,  no  other  thoughtf  ulness  could  be  called 
anxiety  compared  to  this.  His  faults,  she  could  not  but  perceive, 
were  strengthening  with  his  strength,  and  growing  with  his  growth. 
She  could  not  help  wondering  whence  he  obtained  the  money  to  pay 
for  his  dress,  which  she  thought  was  of  a  very  expensive  kind.  She 
heard  him  also  incidentally  allude  to  ''runs  up  to  town,"  of  which, 
at  the  time,  neither  she  nor  her  mother  had  been  made  aware.  He 
seemed  confused  when  she  questioned  him  about  these,  although  he 
tried  to  laugh  it  oflf ;  and  asked  her  how  she,  a  country  girl,  cooped 
up  among  one  set  of  people,  could  have  any  idea  of  the  life  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  to  lead  who  ''  had  any  hope  of  getting  on  in  the 
world."  He  must  have  acquaintances  and  connexions,  and  see 
something  of  life,  and  make  an  appearance.  She  was  silenced,  but 
not  satisfied.  Nor  was  she  at  ease  with  regard  to  his  health.  He 
looked  ill,  and  worn  ;  and,  when  he  was  not  rattling  and  laughing, 
his  face  fell  into  a  shape  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  was 
new  to  her  in  it.  He  reminded  her  painfully  of  an  old  German  en- 
graving she  had  seen  in  Mrs.  Buxton's  portfolio,  called,  * '-Pleasure 
digging  a  Grave  ; "  Pleasure  being  represented  by  a  ghastly  figure 
of  a  young  man,  eagerly  industrious  over  his  dismal  work. 

A  few  days  after  he  went  away,  Nancy  came  to  her  in  her  bed- 
room. 

"Miss  Maggie,"  said  she,  "may  I  just  speak  a  word?"  But 
when  the  permission  was  given,  she  hesitated. 

"  It*s  none  of  my  business,  to  be  sure,"  said  she  at  last :  "only, 
you  see,  IVe  lived  with  your  mother  ever^  since  she  was  married  ; 
and  I  care  a  deal  for  both  you  and  Master  Edward.  And  I  think 
he  drains  Missus  of  her  money  ;  and  it  makes  me  not  easy  in  my 
mind.  You  did  not  know  of  it,  but  he  had  his  father's  old  watch  when 
he  was  over  last  time  but  one  ;  I  thought  he  was  of  an  age  to  have 
a  watch,  and  that  it  was  all  natural.  But,  I  reckon,  he's  sold  it, 
and  got  that  gimcrack  one  instead.  That's,  perhaps,  natural  too. 
Yoimg  folks  Hke  young  fashions.  But,  this  time,  I  think  he  has 
taken  away  your  mother's  watch  ;  at  least,  I've  never  seen  it  sinbe 
he  went.  And  this  morning  she  spoke  to  me  about  my  wages.  I'm 
sure  I've  never  asked  for  them,  nor  troubled  her ;  but  I'll  own  it's 
now  near  on  to  twelve  months  since  she  paid  me  ;  and  she  was  as 
regular  as  clock-work  till  then.  Now,  Miss  Maggie,  don't  look  so 
sorry,  or  I  shall  wish  I  had  never  spoken.  Poor  Missus  seemed 
sadly  put  about,  and  said  something  as  I  did  not  try  to  hear  ;  for  I 
was  so  vexed  she  should  think  I  needed  apologies,  and  them  sort  of 
things.  I'd  rather  live  with  you  without  wage  than  have  her  look 
so  shame-faced  as  she  did  this  morning.  I  don't  want  a  bit  for  money, 
my  dear ;  I've  a  deal  in  the  bank.  But  I'm  afeard  Master  Edward 
is  spending  too  much,  and  pinching  Missus." 

Maggie  was  very  sorry  indeed.  Her  mother  had  never  told  her 
anything  of  all  this,  so  it  was  evidently  a  painful  subject  to  her ;  and 
Maggie  determined  (after  lying  awake  half  the  night)  that  she  would 
write  to  Edward,  and  remonstrate  with  him ;  and  that  in  every 
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personal  and  household  expense,  she  would  be,  more  than  everj 
rigidly  economical. 

The  full,  free,  natural  intercouse  between  her  lover  and  herself 
could  not  fail  to  be  checked  by  Mr.  Buxton's  aversion  to  the  engage- 
ment. Frank  came  over  for  some  time  in  the  early  autumn.  He  had 
left  Cambridge,  and  intended  to  enter  himself  at  the  Temple  as  soon 
as  the  vacation  was  ended.  He  had  not  been  very  long  at  home 
before  Maggie  was  made  aware,  partly  through  Erminia,  who  had 
no  notion  of  discreet  silence  on  any  point,  and  partly  by  her  own 
observation,  of  the  increasing  estrangement  between  father  and  son. 
Mr.  Buxton  was  reserved  with  Frank  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ; 
and  Frank  was  depressed  and  annoyed  at  his  father's  obstinate 
repetition  of  the  same  sentence,  in  answer  to  all  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  engagement — arguments  which  were  overwhelming  to 
himself,  and  which  it  required  an  effort  of  patience  on  his  part  to 
go  over  and  recapitulate,  so  obvious  was  the  conclusion  :  and  then 
to  have  the  same  answer  for  ever,  the  same  words  even  : 

"  Frank!  it's  no  use  talking.  I  don't  approve  of  the  engage- 
ment ;  and  never  shall." 

He  would  snatch  up  his  hat,  and  hurry  off  to  Maggie  to  be 
soothed.  His  father  knew  where  he  was  gone  without  being  told  ; 
and  was  jealous  of  her  influence  over  the  son  who  had  long  been  his 
first  and  paramount  object  in  life. 

He  needed  not  have  been  jealous.  However  angry  and  indig- 
nant Frank  was  when  he  went  up  to  the  moorland  cottage,  Maggie 
almost  persuaded  him,  before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  that  his 
father  was  but  unreasonable  from  his  extreme  affection.  Still  she 
saw  that  such  frequent  differences  would  weaken  the  bond  between 
father  and  son ;  and,  accordingly,  she  urged  Frank  to  accept  an 
invitation  into  Scotland. 

"  You  told  me,"  said  she,  "that  Mr.  Buxton  will  have  it,  it  is 
but  a  boy's  attachment ;  and  that  when  you  have  seen  other  people, 
you  will  change  your  mind  ;  now  do  try  how  far  you  can  stand  the 
effects  of  absence."  She  said  it  playfidly,  but  he  was  in  a  humour 
to  be  vexed. 

"What  nonsense,  Maggie!  You  don't  care  for  all  this  delay 
yourself  ;  and  you  take  up  my  father's  bad  reasons  as  if  you  believed 
them." 

'*  I  don't  believe  them  ;  but  still  they  may  be  true." 

"  How  should  you  like  it,  Maggie,  if  I  urged  you  to  go  about  and 
see  something  of  society,  and  try  if  you  could  not  find  some  one  you 
liked  better  ?  It  is  more  probable  in  your  case  than  in  mine  ;  for 
you  have  never  been  from  home,  and  I  have  been  half  over  Europe." 
"  You  are  very  much  afraid,  are  not  you,  Frank  ? "  said  she,  her 
face  bright  with  blushes,  and  her  grey  eyes  smiling  up  at  him.  "  I 
have  a  great  idea  that  if  I  could  see  that  Harry  Bish  that  Edward 
is  always  talking  about,  I  should  be  charmed.  He  must  wear  such 
beautiful  waistcoats !  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  see  him  before 
our  engagement  is  quite,  quite  final  1 " 

But  fVank  would  not  smile.     In  fact,  like  all  aiagiy  persons,  he 
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found  fresli  matter  for  offence  in  every  sentence.  She  did  not  con- 
sider the  engagement  as  quite  final :  thus  he  chose  to  understand 
Ixer  playful  speech.     He  would  not  answer.     She  spoke  again  : 

*  *  Dear  Frank,  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  are  you  ?  It  is  non- 
sense to  think  that  we  are  to  go  about  the  world,  picking  and 
choosing  men  and  women,  as  if  they  were  fruit,  and  we  were  to 
gather  the  best ;  as  if  there  was  not  something  in  our  own  hearts 
which,  if  we  listen  to  it  conscientiously,  will  tell  us  at  once  when  we 
have  met  the  one  of  all  others.  There  now,  am  I  sensible  ?  I  sup- 
pose 1  am,  tor  your  grim  features  are  relaxing  into  a  smile.  That's 
right.  But  now  listen  to  this.  I  think  your  father  would  come 
round  sooner,  if  he  were  not  irritated  every  day  by  the  knowledge 
of  your  visits  to  me.  If  you  went  away,  he  would  know  that  we 
should  write  to  each  other,  yet  he  would  forget  the  exact  time  when  ; 
but  now  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  where  you  are  when  you  are  up 
here  ;  and  I  fancy,  from  what  Erminia  says,  it  makes  him  angry  the 
whole  time  you  are  away." 

Frank  was  silent.  At  last  he  said  :  "  It  is  rather  provoking  to 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say. 
But  even  if  I  would,  I  am  not  sure  that  1  could  go.  My  father  does 
not  speak  to  me  about  his  affairs,  as  he  used  to  do  ;  so  I  was  rather 
surprised  yesterday  to  hear  him  say  to  Erminia  (though  I'm  sure  he 
meant  the  information  for  me)  that  he  had  engaged  an  agent.'' 

"  Then  there  will  be  the  less  occasion  for  you  to  be  at  home.  He 
won't  want  your  help  in  his  accounts." 

*  *  IVe  given  him  little  enough  of  that.  I  have  long  wanted  him 
to  have  somebody  to  look  after  his  affairs.  They  are  very  compli- 
cated, and  he  is  very  careless.  But  I  believe  my  signature  will  be 
wanted  for  some  new  leases  ;  at  least  he  told  me  so." 

*'  That  need  not  take  you  long,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Not  the  mere  signing.  But  I  want  to  know  something  more 
about  the  property  and  the  proposed  tenants.  I  believe  tins  Mr. 
Henry  that  my  father  has  engaged  is  a  very  hard  sort  of  man.  He 
is  what  is  called  scrupulously  honest  and  honourable  ;  but  I  fear  a 
little  too  much  inclined  to  drive  hard  bargains  for  his  client.  Now 
I  want  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  if  I  can,  before  I  leave  my 
father  in  his  hands.  So,  you  cruel  judge,  you  won't  transport  me 
yet,  will  you  ? " 

*  *  No,"  said  Maggie,  overjoyed  at  her  own  decision,  and  blushing 
her  delight  that  her  reason  was  convinced  it  was  right  for  Frank  to 
stay  a  little  longer. 

The  next  day's  post  brought  her  a  letter  from  Edward.  There 
was  not  a  word  in  it  about  her  inquiry  or  remonstrance  ;  it  might 
never  have  been  written,  or  never  received ;  but  a  few  hurried, 
anxious  lines,  asking  her  to  write  by  return  of  post,  and  say  if  it  was 
really  true  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  engaged  an  agent.  ''It's  a  con- 
founded shabby  trick  if  he  has,  after  what  he  said  to  me  long  ago. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  depend  on  your  complying  with  my 
request.  Once  more,  write  directly.  If  Nancy  cannot  take  the 
letter  to  the  post,  run  down  to  Combehurst  with  it  yourself.  I  must 
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have  an  answer  to-morrow,  and  every  particular  as  to  who.  "^hen 
to  be  appointed,  &c.     But  I  can't  believe  the  report  to  be  true. " 

Maggie  asked  Frank  if  she  might  name  what  he  had  told  her 
the  day  before  to  her  brother.     He  said  : 

**  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  if  he  cares  to  know.  Of  course,  you  will 
not  say  anything  about  my  own  opinion  of  Mr.  Henry.  He  is 
coming  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  how  far  I  am 
light." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Henry  came.  He  was  a  quiet,  stem-looking 
man,  of  considerable  intelligence  and  refinement,  and  so  much  taste 
for  music  as  to  charm  Erminia,  who  had  rather  dreaded  his  visit.  But 
all  the  amenities  of  life  were  put  aside  when  he  entered  Mr.  Buxton's 
sanctum — his  "  office,"  as  he  called  the  room  where  he  received  his 
tenants  and  business-people.  Frank  thought  Mr.  Henry  was  scarce 
commonly  civil  in  the  open  evidence  of  his  surprise  and  contempt 
for  the  habits,  of  which  the  disorderly  books  and  ledgers  were  but 
too  visible  signs.  Mr.  Buxton  himself  felt  more  like  a  school-boy, 
bringing  up  an  imperfect  lesson,  than  he  had  ever  done  since  he 
was  thirteen. 

**  The  only  wonder,  my  good  sir,  is  that  you  have  any  property 
left ;  that  you  have  not  been  cheated  out  of  every  farthing." 

"  I'U  answer  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Buxton,  in  reply,  "that  you'll 
not  find  any  cheating  has  been  going  on.  They  dared  not,  sir ; 
they  know  I  should  make  an  example  of  the  first  rogue  I  found 
out." 

Mr.  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyebrows,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Besides,  sir,  most  of  these  men  have  lived  for  generations 
under  the  Buxtons.    I'd  give  you  my  life,  they  would  not  cheat  me. " 

Mr.  Henry  coldly  said  : 

"  I  imagine  a  close  examination  of  these  books  by  some  account- 
ant will  be  the  best  proof  of  the  honesty  of  these  said  tenants.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  write  to  a  clever  fellow  I  know,  and  desire 
him  to  come  down  and  try  and  regulate  this  mass  of  papers." 

"Anything — anything  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Buxton,  only  too 
glad  to  escape  from  the  lawyer's  cold,  contemptuous  way  of  treating 
the  subject. 

The  accountant  came  ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Henry  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  office  for  several  days.  Mr.  Buxton  was  bewildered 
by  the  questions  they  asked  him.  Mr.  Henry  examined  him  in  the 
worrying  way  in  which  an  unwilling  witness  is  made  to  give  evidence. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  did  he  heartily  wish  he  had  gone  on  in  the  old 
course  to  the  end  of  his  life,  instead  of  putting  himself  into  an 
agent's  hands  ;  but  iie  comforted  himself  by  thinking  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  woiild  be  convinced  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
cheated  or  imposed  upon,  although  he  did  not  make  any  parade  of 
exactitude. 
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What  was  his  dismay  when,  one  morning,  Mr.  Henry  sent  to 
request  his  presence,  and,  with  a  cold,  clear  voice,  read  aloud  an 
admirably-drawn  up  statement,  informing  the  poor  landlord  of  the 
defalcations,  nay  more,  the  impositions  of  those  whom  he  had 
trusted.  If  he  had  been  alone,  he  would  have  burst  into  tears,  to 
find  how  his  confidence  had  been  abused.  But,  as  it  was,  he  became 
passionately  angry. 

^'  I'U  prosecute  them,  sir.  Not  a  man  shall  escape.  I'll  make 
them  pay  back  every  farthing,  I  will.  And  damages,  too.  Crayston, 
did  you  say,  sir  ?  Was  that  one  of  the  names  ?  Why,  that  is  the 
very  Crayston  who  was  bailiff  under  my  father  for  years.  The 
scoundrel !  And  I  set  him  up  in  my  best  farm  when  he  married. 
And  he's  been  swindling  me,  has  he  ? " 

Mr.  Henry  ran  over  the  items  of  the  account — **  421L  13s.  4J(i. 
Part  of  this,  I  fear,  we  cannot  recover — ^" 

He  was  going  on,  but  Mr.  Buxton  broke  in:  "  But  I  will  recover 
it.  I'U  have  every  farthing  of  it.  I'll  go  to  law  with  the  viper.  I 
don't  care  for  money,  but  I  hate  ingratitude." 

'^  If  you  like,  I  will  take  counsel's  opinion  on  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Henry,  coolly. 

"  Take  anything  you  please,  sir.     Why,  this  Crayston  was  the 
first  man  that  set  me  on  a  horse — and  to  tlunk  of  his  cheating  me ! " 
A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  fVank  came  on  his  usual 
visit  to  Maggie. 

"  Can  you  come  up  to  the  thorn-tree,  dearest  ? "  said  he.  "  It  is 
a  lovely  day,  and  I  want  the  solace  of  a  quiet  hour's  talk  with  you." 
So  they  went,  and  sat  in  silence  some  time,  looking  at  the  calm 
and  still  blue  air  about  the  summits  of  the  hills,  where  never  tumult 
of  the  world  came  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  the  quiet  of  whose 
heights  was  never  broken  by  the  loud,  passionate  cries  of  men. 
"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  thorn-tree,"  said  Maggie. 
"  I  like  the  view  from  it.     The  thought  of  the  solitude  which 
must  be  among  the  hollows  of  those  hiUs  pleases  me  particularly 
to-day.     Oh,  Maggie  !  it  is  one  of  the  times  when  I  get  depressed 
about  men  and  the  world.     We  have  had  such  sorrow,  and  such 
revelations,  and  remorse,  and  passion  at  home  to-day.     Crayston 
(my  father's  old  tenant)  has  come  over.   It  seems — I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it— he  has  been  peculating  to  a  large  amount.     My 
father  has  been  too  careless,  and  has  placed  his  dependants  in  great 
temptation  ;  and  Crayston — ^he  is  an  old  man,  with  a  large  extrava- 
gant family — has  yielded.     He  has  been  served  with  notice  of  my 
father's  intention  to  prosecute  him  ;  and  came  over  to  confess  all, 
and  ask  for  forgiveness,  and  time  to  pay  back  what  he  could.  A  month 
ago,  my  father  would  have  listened  to  him,  I  think  ;  but  now,  he  is 
stung  by  Mr.  Henry's  sayings,  and  gave  way  to  a  furious  passion. 
It  has  been  a  most  distressing  morning.    The  worst  side  of  every- 
body seems  to  have  come  out.   Even  Crayston,  with  all  his  penitence 
and  appearance  of  candour,  had  to  be  questioned  closely  by  Mr. 
Henry  before  he  would  tdl  the  whole  truth.     Qood  God !  that 
money  should  have  such  power  to  corrupt  men.    It  was  all  for 
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money,  and  money's  worth,  that  this  degradation  has  taken  plaot 
As  for  Mr.  Henry,  to  save  his  client  money,  and  to  protect  money, 
he  does  not  care — ^he  does  not  even  perceive — ^how  he  induces  de- 
terioration of  character.  He  has  been  encouraging  my  father  in 
measures  which  I  cannot  call  anything  but  vindictive.  Orayston  is 
to  be  made  an  example  of,  they  say.  As  if  my  father  had  not  half 
the  sin  on  his  own  head !  As  if  he  Imd  rightly  discharged  his  duties  as 
a  rich  man  !  Money  was  as  dross  to  him  ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
remembered  how  it  might  be  as  life  itself  to  many,  and  be  craved 
after,  and  coveted,  till  the  black  longing  got  the  better  of  principle, 
as  it  has  done  with  this  poor  Orayston.  They  say  the  man  was  once 
so  truthful,  and  now  his  self-respect  is  gone  ;  and  he  has  evidently 
lost  the  very  nature  of  truth.  I  dreaid  riches.  I  dread  the  re- 
sponsibility of  them.  At  any  rate,  I  wish  I  had  begun  life  as  a  poor 
boy,  and  worked  my  way  up  to  competence.  Then  I  could  under- 
stand and  remember  the  temptations  of  poverty.  I  am  afraid  of 
my  own  heart  becoming  hardened  as  my  father's  is.  You  have  no 
notion  of  his  passionate  severity  to-day,  Maggie !  It  was  quite  a 
new  thing,  even  to  me !  " 

^*  It  will  only  be  for  a  short  time,"  said  she.  "He  must  be 
much  grieved  about  this  man. " 

**  If  I  thought  I  could  ever  grow  as  hard  and  indifferent  to  the 
abject  entreaties  of  a  criminal  as  my  father  has  been  this  morning- 
one  whom  he  has  helped  to  make,  too — I  would  go  off  to  Australia 
at  once.  Indeed,  Maggie,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could 
do.  My  heart  aches  about  the  mysterious  corruptions  and  evils  of 
an  old  state  of  society  such  as  we  have  in  England.  What  do  you 
say,  Maggie  ?    Would  you  go  ? " 

She  was  silent— thinking. 

'■ '  I  would  go  with  you  directly,  if  it  were  right,"  said  she,  at  last. 
"  But  would  it  be  ?  I  think  it  would  be  ralJier  cowardly.  I  feel 
what  you  say  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  braver  to  stay,  and 
endure  much  depression  and  anxiety  of  mind  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
those  always  can  do  who  see  evils  clearly.  I  am  speaking  all  this 
time  as  if  neither  you  nor  I  had  any  home  duties,  but  were  free  to 
do  as  we  liked." 

"  Wtat  can  you  or  I  do  ?  We  are  less  than  drops  in  the  ocean, 
as  far  as  our  influence  can  go  to  re-model  a  nation." 

'*  As  for  that,"  said  Maggie,  laughing,  "  I  can't  re-model  Nancy's 
old-fashioned  ways  ;  so  I've  never  yet  planned  how  to  re-model  a 
nation." 

"  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  the  good  those  always  can  do  who 
see  evils  clearly  ?  The  evils  I  see  are  those  of  a  nation  whose  god 
is  money." 

"That  is  just  because  you  have  come  away  from  a  distressing 
scene.  To-morrow  you  will  hear  or  read  of  some  heroic  action  meeting 
with  a  nation's  sympathy,  and  you  will  rejoice  and  be  proud  of  your 
country." 

^  ^  Still  I  shall  feel  the  evils  of  her  complex  state  of  society  keenly ; 
and  where  is  the  good  I  can  do  ? " 
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**  Oh !  I  cant  tell  in  a  minute.  But  cannot  you  bravely  face 
theoe  evils,  and  learn  their  nature  and  causes  ;  and  then  has  God 
given  you  no  powers  to  apply  to  the  discovery  of  their  remedy  ? 
Dear  fSrank,  think !  It  may  be  very  little  you  can  do — and  you  may 
never  see  the  effect  of  it,  any  more  than  the  widow  saw  the  world- 
wide effect  of  her  mite.  Then,  if  all  the  good  and  thoughtful  men 
run  away  from  us  to  some  new  country,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our 
poor,  dear  Old  England  ?  " 

''Oh,  you  must  run  away  with  the  good  thoughtful  men  (I 
mean  to  consider  that  as  a  compliment  to  myself,  Maggie  !).  Will 
you  let  me  wish  I  had  been  bom  poor,  if  I  am  to  stay  in  England  ? 
I  should  not  then  be  liable  to  this  fault  into  which  I  see  the  rich 
men  fall,  of  forgetting  the  trials  of  the  poor." 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether,  if  you  had  been  poor,  you  might  not 
have  fallen  into  an  exactly  parallel  fault,  and  forgotten  the  trials  of 
the  rich.  It  is  so  difficult  to  imderstand  the  errors  into  which  their 
position  makes  all  men  liable  to  fall.  Do  you  remember  a  story  in 
*  Evenings  at  Home,'  called  the  Transmigrations  of  Indra  ?  Well !  when 
I  was  a  chUd,  I  used  to  wish  I  might  be  transmigrated  (is  that  the 
right  word  ?)  into  an  American  slave-owner  for  a  little  while,  just 
that  I  might  understand  how  he  must  suffer,  and  be  sorely  puzzled, 
and  pray  and  long  to  be  freed  from  his  odious  wealth,  till  at  last  he 
grew  hardened  to  its  nature  ;  and  since  then,  I  have  wished  to  be 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  same  reason.  Ah !  you  may  laugh  ; 
but  that  is  only  because  I  have  not  explained  myself  properly." 

'^  I  was  only  smiling  to  think  how  ambitious  any  one  might  sup- 
pose you  were  who  did  not  know  you." 

**  I  don't  see  any  ambition  in  it — I  don't  think  of  the  station — 
I  only  want  sorely  to  see  the  *  What's  resisted '  of  Bums,  in  order 
that  I  may  have  more  charity  for  those  who  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  such  infinite  woe  and  misery  : " 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute ; 
But  know  not  what's  resisted," 

repeated  Frank,  musingly.     After  some  time  he  began  again  : 

''But,  Maggie,  I  don't  give  up  this  wish  of  mine  to  go  to 
Australia-— Canada,  if  you  like  it  better — anywhere  where  there  is  a 
newer  and  purer  state  of  society." 

"  The  great  objection  seems  to  be  your  duty,  as  an  only  child,  to 
your  father.  It  is  different  to  the  case  of  one  out  of  a  large  family." 

*  *  I  wish  I  were  one  in  twenty,  then  I  might  marry  where  I  liked 
to-morrow." 

''  It  would  take  two  people's  consent  to  such  a  rapid  measure," 
said  Maggie,  laughing.  ''  But  now  I  am  going  to  wish  a  wish,  which 
it  won't  require  a  fairy  godmother  to  gratify.  Look,  Frank,  do  you 
see  in  the  middle  of  that  dark  brown  purple  streak  of  moor  a  yellow 
gleam  of  light  ?  It  is  a  pond,  I  think,  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
catches  a  slanting  beam  of  the  sun.  It  can't  be  very  far  ofil  I  have 
wished  to  go  to  it  every  autumn.  Will  you  go  with  me  now  ?  We 
shall  liave  time  before  tea." 

x2 
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Frank's  dissatisfaction  with  the  stem  measures  that,  urged  on  by 
Mr.  Henry,  his  father  took  against  all  who  had  imposed  upon  hu 
carelessness  as  a  landlord,  increased  rather  than  diminished.  He 
spoke  warmly  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  without  avail.  He  remon- 
strated with  Mr.  Henry,  and  told  him  how  he  felt  that,  had  hia 
father  controlled  his  careless  nature,  and  been  an  exact,  vigi- 
lant landlord,  these  tenantry  would  never  have  had  the  great  temp- 
tation to  do  him  wrong  ;  and  that  therefore  he  considered  some  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  them,  and  some  opportunity  given  them 
to  redeem  their  characters,  which  would  be  blasted  and  hardened 
for  ever  by  the  publicity  of  a  lawsuit.  But  Mr.  Henry  only  raised 
his  eyebrows  and  made  answer  : 

'*  I  like  to  see  these  notions  in  a  yoimg  man,  sir.  I  had  them 
myself  at  your  age.  I  believe  I  had  great  ideas  then  on  the  subject 
of  temptation  and  the  force  of  circumstances ;  and  was  as  Quixotic 
as  any  one  about  reforming  rogues.  But  my  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  roguery  is  innate.  Nothing  but  outward  force  can 
control  it,  and  keep  it  within  bounds.  The  terrors  of  the  law  must 
be  that  outward  force.  I  admire  your  kindness  of  heart ;  and  in 
three-and-twenty  we  do  not  look  for  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
forty  or  fifty." 

Frank  was  indignant  at  being  set  aside  as  an  unripe  youth.  He 
disapproved  so  strongly  of  all  these  measures,  and  of  so  much  that 
was  now  going  on  at  home  imder  Mr.  Henry's  influence,  that  he 
determined  to  pay  his  long-promised  visit  to  Scotland  ;  and  Maggie, 
sad  at  heart  to  see  how  he  was  suflfering,  encouraged  him  in  his 
determination. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


After  he  was  gone,  there  came  a  November  of  the  most  dreary  and 
characteristic  kind.  There  was  incessant  rain,  and  closing-in  mists, 
without  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  light  up  the  drops  of  water,  and  make 
the  wet  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees  glisten.  Every  colour 
seemed  dimmed  and  darkened ;  and  the  crisp  autumnal  glory  of  leaves 
fellsoddened  to  the  ground.  The  latest  flowers  rotted  away  without 
ever  coming  to  their  bloom ;  and  it  looked  as  if  the  heavy  mono- 
tonous sky  had  drawn  closer  and  closer,  and  shut  in  the  little  moor- 
land cottage  as  with  a  shroud.  Indoors,  things  were  no  more  cheer- 
ful. Maggie  saw  that  her  mother  was  depressed,  and  she  thought 
that  Edward's  extravagance  must  be  the  occasion.  Oftentimes  she 
wondered  how  far  she  might  speak  on  the  subject ;  and  once  or  twice 
she  drew  near  it  in  conversation ;  but  her  mother  winced  away,  and 
Maggie  could  not  as  yet  see  any  decided  good  to  be  gained  from 
encountering  such  pain.  To  herself  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
have  known  the  truth — ^the  woi-st,  as  far  as  her  mother  knew  it ;  but 
she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  herself.  She  only  tried,  by 
long  tender  attention,  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  mother ;  and  she 
and  Nancy  strove  in  every  way  to  reduce  the  household  expenditurei 
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for  there  was  little  ready  money  to  meet  it.  Maggie  wrote  regularly 
to  Edward ;  but  since  the  note  inquiring  about  the  agency,  she  had  ' 
never  heard  from  him.  Whether  her  mother  received  letters  she 
did  not  know ;  but  at  any  rate  she  did  not  express  anxiety,  though 
her  looks  and  manner  betrayed  that  she  was  ill  at  ease.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  to  Maggie  when  some  change  was  given  to  her  thoughts 
by  Nancy's  becoming  ill.  The  damp  gloomy  weather  brought  on 
some  kind  of  rheumatic  attack,  which  obliged  the  old  servant  to  keep 
her  bed.  Formerly,  in  such  an  emergency,  they  would  have  engaged 
some  cottager's  wife  to  come  and  do  the  house- work ;  but  now  it 
seemed  tacitly  understood  that  they  could  not  afford  it.  Even  when 
Nancy  grew  worse,  and  required  attendance  in  the  night,  Maggie 
still  persisted  in  her  daily  occupations.  She  was  wise  enough  to  rest 
when  and  how  she  could ;  and,  with  a  little  forethought,  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  go  through  this  weary  time  without  any  bad  effect. 
One  morning  (it  was  on  the  second  of  December ;  and  even  the 
change  of  name  in  the  month,  although  it  brought  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances or  weather,  was  a  relief — December  brought  glad  tid- 
ings, even  in  its  very  name) — one  morning,  dim  and  dreary,  Maggie 
had  looked  at  the  clock  on  leaving  Nancy's  room,  and  finding  it  was 
not  yet  half -past  five,  and  knowing  that  her  mother  and  Nancy  were 
both  asleep,  she  determined  to  lie  down  and  rest  for  an  hour  before 
getting  up  to  light  the  fires.  She  did  not  mean  to  go  to  sleep ; 
but  she  was  tired  out,  and  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  When  she 
awoke  it  was  with  a  start.  It  was  still  dark ;  but  she  had  a  clear 
idea  of  being  wakened  by  some  distinct,  rattling  noise.  There  it  was 
once  more — against  the  window,  like  a  shower  of  shot.  She  went  to 
the  lattice,  and  opened  it  to  look  out.  She  had  that  strange  con- 
sciousness, not  to  be  described,  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  some 
human  creature,  although  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  one  for  the 
first  instant.  Then  Edward  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  right  below 
the  window,  standing  on  the  flower-beds  : 

**  Maggie !  Maggie !  Come  down  and  let  me  in.  For  your  life, 
don't  make  any  noise.    No  one  must  know." 

Maggie  tinned  sick.  Something  was  wrong,  evidently ;  and  she 
was  weak  and  weary.  However,  she  stole  down  the  old  creaking 
stairs,  and  undid  the  heavy  bolt,  and  let  her  brother  in.  She  felt 
that  his  dress  was  qidte  wet,  and  she  led  him,  with  cautious  steps, 
into  the  kitchen,  and  shut  the  door,  and  stirred  the  fire,  before  she 
spoke.  He  sank  into  a  chair,  as  if  worn  out  with  fatigue.  She  stood, 
expecting  some  explanation.  But  when  she  saw  he  could  not  speak, 
she  hastened  to  make  him  a  cup  of  tea ;  and,  stooping  down,  took 
off  liis  wet  boots,  and  helped  him  off  with  his  coat,  and  brought  her 
own  plaid  to  wrap  round  him.  All  this  time  her  heart  sunk  lower 
and  lower.  He  allowed  her  to  do  what  she  liked,  as  if  he  were  an 
automaton ;  his  head  and  his  arms  hung  loosely  down,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  in  a  glaring  way,  on  the  fire.  When  she  brought  him 
some  tea,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  ;  she  could  not  hear  what  he 
said  till  he  repeated  it,  so  husky  was  his  voice. 

"  Have  you  no  brandy  ? " 
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She  had  the  key  of  the  little  wine-cellar,  and  fetched  up  some. 
But  as  she  took  a  tea-spoon  to  measure  it  out,  he  tremblingly  clutched 
at  the  bottle,  and  shook  down  a  quantity  into  the  empty  tea-cup, 
and  drank  it  off  at  one  gulp.  He  fell  back  again  in  his  chair  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  roused  himself,  and  seemed  stronger. 

"  Edward,  dear  Edward,  what  is  fche  matter  ?  "  said  Maggie,  at 
last ;  for  he  got  up,  and  was  staggering  towards  the  outer  door,  as  if 
he  were  going  once  more  into  the  rain  and  dismal  morning-twilight. 

He  looked  at  her  fiercely,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

**  Confound  you  !  Don't  touch  me.  I'll  not  be  kept  here,  to  be 
caught  and  hung !  " 

For  an  instant  she  thought  he  was  mad. 

"  Caught  and  himg ! "  she  echoed.  "  My  poor  Edward !  what  do 
you  mean  ? " 

He  sat  down  suddenly  on  a  chair  close  by  him,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  feeble  and  imploring. 

'^  The  police  are  after  me,  Maggie !  What  must  I  do ?  Oh !  can 
you  hide  me  ?    Can  you  save  me  ? " 

He  looked  wild,  like  a  hunted  creature.  Maggie  stood  aghast. 
He  went  on : 

**  My  mother ! — ^Nancy !  Where  are  they  ?  I  was  wet  through 
and  starving,  and  I  came  here.  Don't  let  them  take  me,  Maggie, 
till  I'm  stronger,  and  can  give  battle." 

"  Oh !  Edward !  Edward !  What  are  you  saying  ? "  said  Maggie, 
sitting  down  on  the  dresser,  in  absolute,  bewildered  despair.  ^ '  What 
have  you  done  ? " 

"I  hardly  know.  I'm  in  a  horrid  dream.  I  see  you  think  I'm  mad; 
I  wish  I  were.  Won't  Nancy  come  down  soon  ?  You  must  hide  me." 

"  Poor  Nancy  is  ill  in  bed !  "  said  Maggie. 

"  Thank  God,"  sai^  he.  **  There's  one  less.  But  my  mother 
will  be  up  soon,  will  she  not  ? " 

* '  Not  yet, "  replied  Maggie.  *  *  Edward,  dear,  do  try  and  tell  mo 
what  you  have  done.     Why  should  the  police  be  after  you  1 " 

"  Why,  Maggie,"  said  he  with  a  kind  of  forced,  unnatural  laugh, 
"  they  say  I've  forged." 

''  And  have  you  1 "  asked  Maggie,  in  a  still,  low  tone  of  quiet 
agony. 

He  did  not  answer  for  some  time,  but  sat,  looking  on  the  floor 
with  imwinking  eyes.     At  last  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself : 

**  If  I  have,  it's  no  more  than  others  have  done  before,  and  never 
been  found  out.  I  was  but  borrowing  money.  I  meant  to  repay 
it.     If  I  had  asked  Mr.  Buxton,  he  would  have  lent  it  me." 

"  Mr.  Buxton  ! "  said  Maggie. 

'*  Yes !  "  answered  he,  looking  sharply  and  suddenly  up  at  her. 
"  Your  future  father-in-law.  My  father's  old  friend.  It  is  he  that  is 
hunting  me  to  death !  No  need  to  look  so  white  and  horror-struck, 
Maggie !  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  as  I  might  have  known,  if  I  had 
not  been  a  blind  fooL" 

**Mr.  Buxton  !"  she  whispered,  faintly. 

''  Oh,  Maggie !  "  said  he,  suddenly  throwing  himadf  at  her  feet^ 
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^*saye  me !  You  con  do  it.  Write  to  Frank,  and  make  him  induce 
his  father  to  let  me  off.  I  came  to  see  you,  my  sweet,  merciful 
sister !  I  knew  you  would  save  me.  Good  God !  What  noise  is 
that  ?    There  are  steps  in  the  yard ! " 

And  before  she  could  speak,  he  had  rushed  into  the  little  china 
closet,  which  opened  out  of  the  parlour,  and  crouched  down  in  the 
darkness.  It  was  only  the  man  who  brought  their  morning's  supply 
of  nulk  from  a  neighbouring  farm.  But  when  Maggie  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  she  saw  how  the  cold,  pale  light  of  a  winter's  day  had 
filled  the  air* 

'^  You're  late  with  your  shutters  to-day,  miss,"  said  the  man. 
* '  I  hope  Nancy  has  not  been  giving  you  all  a  bad  night.  Says  I 
to  Thomas,  who  came  with  me  to  the  gate,  *  It's  many  a  year  since 
J  saw  them  parlour  shutters  barred  up  at  half -past  eight.' " 

.  Maggie  went,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  opened  all  the  low 
windows,  in  order  that  they  might  look  as  usual.  She  wondered 
at  her  own  outward  composure,  while  she  felt  so  dead  and  sick  at 
heart.  Her  mother  would  soon  get  up  ;  must  she  be  told  ?  Edward 
spoke  to  her  now  and  then  from  his  hiding-place.  He  dared  not 
go  back  into  the  kitchen,  into  which  the  few  neighbours  they  had 
were  apt  to  come,  on  their  morning's  way  to  Gombehurst,  to  ask  if 
they  could  do  any  errands  there  for  Mrs.  Brown  or  Nancy.  Per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  had  elapsed  since  the  first  alarm, 
when,  as  Maggie  was  trying  to  light  the  parlour  fire,  in  order  that 
the  doctor,  when  he  came,  might  find  all  as  usual,  she  heard  the 
click  of  the  garden  gate,  and  a  man's  step  coming  along  the  walk. 
She  ran  upstairs  to  wash  away  the  traces  of  the  tears  which  had 
been  streaming  down  her  face  as  she  went  about  her  work,  before 
she  opened  the  door.  There,  against  the  watery  light  of  the  rainy 
day  without,  stood  Mr.  Buxton.  He  hardly  spoke  to  her,  but 
pushed  past  her,  and  entered  the  parlour.  He  sat  down,  looking 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  Maggie  tried  to  keep 
down  her  shivering  alarm.  It  was  long  since  she  had  seen  him  ; 
and  the  old  idea  of  his  kind,  genial  disposition,  had  been  sadly 
disturbed  by  what  she  had  heard  from  Frank,  of  his  severe  pro- 
ceedings against  his  unworthy  tenantry  ;  and  now,  if  he  was  setting 
the  police  in  search  of  Edward,  he  was  indeed  to  be  dreaded  ;  and 
with  Edward  so  close  at  hand,  within  earshot !  If  the  china  fell ! 
He  would  suspect  nothing  from  that ;  it  would  only  be  her  own 
terror.  If  her  mother  came  down !  But,  with  all  these  thoughts, 
she  was  very  still,  outwardly,  as  she  sat  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

**  Have  you  heard  from  your  brother  lately  ? "  asked  he,  look- 
ing up  in  an  angry  and  disturbed  manner.  "  But  I'll  answer  for 
it,  he  has  not  been  writing  home  for  some  time.  He  could  not, 
with  the  guilt  he  has  had  on  his  mind.  I'll  not  believe  in  grati- 
tude again.  There  perhaps  was  such  a  thing  once  ;  but  nowadays 
the  more  you  do  for  a  person,  the  surer  they  are  to  turn  against 
you,  and  cheat  you.  Now,  don't  go  white  and  pale.  I  know  you're 
a  good  girl  in  the  main  ;  and  I've  been  lying  awake  all  night,  and 
I've  a  deal  to  say  to  you.     That  scoundrd  of  a  brother  of  yours  1 " 
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Maggie  could  not  ask  (a,is  would  have  been  natural,  if  she  had 
been  ignorant)  what  Edward  had  done.  She  knew  too  well.  But 
Mr.  Buxton  was  too  full  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  notice 
her  much. 

**  Do  you  know  he  has  been  like  the  rest  ?  Do  you  know  he 
has  been  cheating  me — forging  my  name  ?  I  don*t  know  what  be- 
sides. It's  well  for  him  that  they've  altered  the  laws,  and  he 
can't  be  hung  for  it"  (a  dead  heavy  weight  was  removed  from 
Maggie's  mind),  ''  but  Mr.  Henry  is  going  to  transport  him.  It's 
worse  than  Crayston.  Crayston  only  ploughed  up  the  turf,  ajid 
did  not  pay  rent,  and  sold  the  timber,  thinking  I  should  never 
miss  it.  But  your  brother  has  gone  and  forged  my  name.  He  had 
received  all  the  purchase-money,  while  he  only  gave  me  half,  and 
said  the  rest  was  to  come  afterwards.  And  the  ungrateful  scoundrel 
has  gone  and  given  a  forged  receipt !  You  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  straw  when  Mr.  Henry  told  me  about  it  all  last  night. 
^  Never  talk  to  me  of  virtue  and  such  humbug  again,'  I  said,  '  I'll 
never  believe  in  him.  Everyone  is  for  what  he  can  get.'  How- 
ever, Mr.  Henry  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  police  at  Wood- 
chester ;  and  has  gone  over  himself  this  morning  to  see  after  it. 
But  to  think  of  your  father  having  such  a  son  ! " 

"  Oh,  my  poor  father  !  "  sobbed  out  Maggie.  "  How  glad  I  am 
you  are  dead  before  this  disgrace  came  upon  us  ! " 

**You  may  well  say  disgrace.  You're  a  good  girl  yourself, 
Maggie.  1  have  always  said  that.  How  Edward  has  turned  out 
as  he  has  done,  I  cannot  conceive.  But  now,  Maggie,  I've  some- 
thing to  say  to  you."  He  moved  uneasily  about,  as  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  begin.  Maggie  was  standing,  leaning  her  head  against 
the  chimney-piece,  longing  for  her  visitor  to  go,  dreading  the  next 
minute,  and  wishing  to  shrink  into  some  dark  comer  of  oblivion 
where  she  might  forget  all  for  a  time,  till  she  regained  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  bodily  strength  that  had  been  sorely  tried  of  late.  JMr. 
Buxton  saw  her  white  look  of  anguish,  and  read  it  in  part,  but  not 
wholly.     He  was  too  intent  on  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"  IVe  been  lying  awake  all  night,  thinking.  You  see  the  dis- 
grace it  is  to  you,  though  you  are  innocent ;  and  I'm  sure  you 
can't  think  of  involving  Frank  in  it." 

Maggie  went  to  the  little  sofa,  and,  kneeling  down  by  it,  hid 
her  face  in  the  cushions.  He  did  not  go  on,  for  he  thought  she 
was  not  listening  to  him.     At  last  he  said  : 

*'  Come,  now,  be  a  sensible  girl,  and  face  it  out.  IVe  a  plan 
to  propose." 

**  I  hear,"  said  she,  in  a  dull,  veiled  voice. 

"  Why,  you  know  how  against  this  engagement  I  have  always 
been.  Frank  is  but  three-and-twenty,  and  does  not  know  his  own 
mind,  as  1  tell  him.    Besides,  he  might  marry  any  one  he  chose." 

**  He  has  chosen  me,"  murmured  Maggie. 

**  Of  coiUTse,  of  course.  But  you'll  not  think  of  keeping  him 
to  it,  after  what  has  passed.  You  would  not  have  such  a  fine 
fellow  as  Frank  pointed  at  as  the  brother-in-law  of  a  forger,  would 
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yon  ?  It  was  far  from  what  I  wished  for  him  before  ;  but  now  I 
Why,  you're  glad  your  father  is  dead,  rather  than  he  should  have 
lived  to  see  this  day ;  and  rightly  too,  I  think.  And  you'll  not  go 
and  disgrace  Frank.  From  what  Mr.  Henry  hears,  Edward  has  been 
a  discredit  to  you  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Henry  was  at  Woodchester 
yesterday,  and  he  says  if  Edward  has  been  fairly  entered  as  an 
attorney,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  Rolls  for  many  a  thing  he 
has  done.  Think  of  my  Frank  having  his  bright  name  tarnished 
by  any  connection  with  such  a  man  !  Mr.  Henry  says,  even  in  a 
court  of  law  what  has  come  out  about  Edward  would  be  excuse 
enough  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage." 

Maggie  lifted  up  her  wan  face ;  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were 
dilated,  her  lips  were  dead  white.  She  looked  straight  at  Mr, 
Buxton  with  indignant  impatience : 

**  Mr.  Henry  !  Mr.  Henry  1  What  has  Mr.  Henry  to  do  with 
me  ? " 

Mr.  Buxton  was  staggered  by  the  wild,  imperious  look,  so  new 
upon  her  mild,  sweet  face.  But  he  was  resolute  for  Frank's  sake, 
and  returned  to  the  charge  after  a  moment's  pause. 

*  *  Mr.  Henry  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  has  my  interest  at 
heart.  He  has  known  what  a  subject  of  regret  your  engagement 
has  been  to  me  ;  though  reaUy  my  repugnance  to  it  was  without 
cause  formerly,  compared  to  what  it  is  now.  Now  be  reasonable, 
my  dear.  I'm  willing  to  do  something  for  you  if  you  will  do 
something  for  me.  You  must  see  what  a  stop  this  sad  affair  has 
put  to  any  thoughts  between  you  and  Frank.  And  you  must  see 
what  cause  I  have  to  wish  to  punish  Edward  for  his  ungrateful 
behaviour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  forgery.  Well,  now  !  I  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Henry  will  say  to  me,  but  I  have  thought  of  this.  If 
you'll  write  a  letter  to  Frank,  just  sa3dng  distinctly  that,  for  rea- 
sons which  must  for  ever  remain  a  secret " 

' '  Remain  a  secret  from  Frank  1 "  said  Maggie,  again  lifting  up 
her  head.     "  Why  ? " 

** Why,  my  dear?  You  startle  me  with  that  manner  of  yours 
— just  let  me  finish  out  my  sentence.  If  you  '11  say  that,  for  rea- 
sons which  must  for  ever  remain  a  secret,  you  decidedly  and  un- 
changeably give  up  all  connection,  all  engagement  with  him  (which, 
in  fact,  Edward's  conduct  has  as  good  as  put  an  end  to),  I'll  go 
over  to  Woodchester  and  tell  Mr.  Henry  and  the  police  that  they 
need  not  make  further  search  after  Edward,  for  that  I  won't 
appear  against  him.  You  can  save  your  brother  ;  and  you'll  do 
yourself  no  harm  by  writing  this  letter,  for  of  course  you  see  your 
engagement  is  broken  off.  For  you  never  would  wish  to  disgrace 
Frank." 

He  paused,  anxiously  awaiting  her  reply.     She  did  not  speak. 

'^  I'm  sure,  if  I  appear  against  him,  he  is  as  good  as  trans- 
ported," he  put  in,  after  a  while. 

Just  at  this  time  there  was  a  little  sound  of  displaced  china  in 
the  closet.  Mr.  Buxton  did  not  attend  to  it,  but  Maggie  heard  it. 
She  got  up,  and  stood  quite  calm  before  Mr.  Buxton. 
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"  You  must  go,"  said  she.  "  I  know  you;  and  I  know  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  cruel  way  in  which  you  have  spoken  to  me,  while 

asking  me  to  give  up  the  very  hope  and  marrow  of  mypfe "  she 

could  not  go  on  for  a  moment;  she  was  choked  up  with  anguish. 

'*It  was  the  truth,  Maggie,"  said  he,  somewhat  abashed. 

* '  It  was  the  truth  that  made  the  cruelty  of  it.  But  you  did  not 
mean  to  speak  cruelly  to  me,  I  know.  Only  it  is  hard  all  at  once 
to  be  called  upon  to  face  the  shame  and  blasted  character  of  one 
who  was  once  an  innocent  child  at  the  same  father's  knee." 

**  I  may  have  spoken  too  plainly,"  said  Mr.  Buxton,  "  but  it  was 
necessary  to  set  the  plain  truth  before  you,  for  my  son's  sake.  You 
will  write  the  letter  I  ask  ? " 

Her  look  was  wandering  and  uncertain.  Her  attention  was 
distracted  by  sounds  which  to  him  had  no  meaning;  and  her  judg- 
ment she  felt  was  wavering  and  disturbed. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  Give  me  time  to  think  ,  you  will  do  that,  I'm 
sure.  Go  now,  and  leave  me  alone.  If  it  is  right,  God  will  give 
me  strength  to  do  it,  and  perhaps  Ho  will  comfort  me  in  my  deso- 
lation. But  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell.  I  must  have  time  to 
think.     Go  now,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  she,  imploringly. 

**I  am  sure  you  will  see  it  is  a  right  thing  I  ask  of  you,"  he 
persisted. 

**  Go  now,"  she  repeated. 

"  Very  well.  In  two  hours  I  will  come  back  again  ;  for  your 
sake,  time  is  precious.  Even  while  we  speak  he  may  be  arrested. 
At  eleven,  I  will  come  back." 

He  went  away,  leaving  her  sick  and  dizsy  with  the  effort  to  be 
calm  and  collected  enough  to  think.  She  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  how  near  Edward  was  ;  and  started  when  she  saw  the 
closet-door  open,  and  his  face  put  out. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  I  thought  he  never  would  go.  What  a  time  you 
kept  him,  Maggie !  I  was  so  afraid,  once,  you  might  sit  down  to 
write  the  letter  in  this  room  ;  and  then  I  knew  he  would  stop  and 
^orry  you  with  interruptions  and  advice,  so  that  it  would  never 
be  ended  ;  and  my  back  was  almost  broken.  But  you  sent  him 
off  famously.  Why,  Maggie  !  Maggie  !  you're  not  going  to  faint, 
surely ! " 

His  sudden  burst  out  of  a  whisper  into  a  loud  exclamation  of 
surprise  made  her  rally;  but  she  could  not  stand.  She  tried  to 
smile,  for  he  really  looked  frightened. 

"  I  have  been  sitting  up  for  many  nights ;  and  now  this  sorrow !" 
Her  smile  died  away  into  a  wailing,  feeble  cry. 

"  Well,  well !  it  s  over  now,  you  see.  I  was  frightened  enough 
myself  this  morning,  I  own ;  and  then  you  were  brave  and  kind. 
But  I  knew  you  coidd  save  me,  all  along." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Browne  came  in. 

**  Why,  Edward,  dear !  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you ! 
This  is  good  of  you ;  what  a  pleasant  surprise !  I  often  said,  you 
might  come  over  for  a  day  from  Woodchester.  What's  the  matter, 
Maggie  ?  you  look  so  fagged.   She's  losing  all  her  beauty,  is  not  she. 
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Edward  ?  Where's  breakfast  ?  I  thought  I  should  find  all  ready. 
What's  the  matter?  Why  don't  you  speak?"  said  she,  growing 
anxious  at  their  silence.     Maggie  left  the  explanation  to  Edward. 

** Mother,"  said  he,  "I've  been  rather  a  naughty  boy,  and  got 
into  some  trouble ;  but  Maggie  is  going  to  help  me  out  of  it,  like  a 
good  sister." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Browne,  looking  bewildered  and  uneasy. 

"Oh,  I  took  a  little  liberty  with  our  friend  Mr.  Buxton's  name, 
and  wrote  it  down  to  a  receipt — ^that  was  all." 

Mrs.  Browne's  face  showed  that  the  light  came  but  slowly  into 
her  mind. 

"  But  that's  forgery — is  not  it  ?"  asked  she  at  length,  in  terror. 

**  People  call  it  so,"  said  Edward ;  **  I  call  it  borrowing  from  an 
old  friend,  who  was  always  willing  to  lend." 

"  Does  he  know  ? — ^is  he  angry?"  asked  Mrs.  Browne. 

"  Yes,  he  knows,  and  he  blusters  a  deal.  He  was  working  him- 
self  up  grandly  at  first.  Maggie !  I  was  getting  rarely  frightened,  1 
can  tell  you." 

"  Has  he  been  here  ? "  said  Mrs.  Browne,  in  bewildered  fright. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  he  and  Maggie  have  been  having  a  long  talk,  while  I 
was  hid  in  the  china-closet.  I  would  not  go  over  ^lat  half-hour 
again  for  any  money.  However,  he  and  Maggie  came  to  terms  at 
last." 

*  *  No,  Edward,  we  did  not !  "  said  Maggie,  in  a  low,  quivering  voice. 

"  Very  nearly.  She's  to  give  up  her  engagement,  and  then  he 
will  let  me  off. " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Maggie  is  to  give  up  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Frank  Buxton  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"  Yes ;  it  would  never  have  come  to  anything,  one  might  see 
that.  Old  Buxton  would  have  held  out  against  it  till  doomsday. 
And,  sooner  or  later,  Frank  would  have  grown  weary.  If  Maggie  had 
had  any  spirit,  she  might  have  worked  him  up  to  marry  her  before 
now,  and  then  I  should  have  been  spared  even  this  fright,  for  they 
would  never  have  set  the  police  after  Mrs.  Frank  Buxton's  brother." 

"  Wliy,  dearest  Edward,  the  police  are  not  after  you,  are  they?" 
said  Mrs.  Browne,  for  the  first  time  alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

**I  believe  they  are,  though,"  said  Edward.  **  But  after  what 
Mr.  Buxton  promised  this  morning,  it  does  not  signify." 

'*  He  did  not  promise  anjrfching,"  said  Maggie. 

Edward  turned  sharply  to  her,  and  looked  at  her.  Then  he  went 
and  took  hold  of  her  wrists  with  no  gentle  grasp,  and  spoke  to  her 
through  his  set  teeth. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Maggie — what  do  you  mean  ? "  (giving  her 
a  little  shake).  "  Do  you  mean  that  you'll  stick  to  your  lover, 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  leave  your  brother  to  be  transported  ? 
Speak,  can't  you  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  came  out 
of  her  dry  throat.    At  last  she  made  a  strong  effort. 

"  You  must  give  me  time  to  think.  I  will  do  what  is  right,  by 
God's  help." 
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"As  if  it  was  not  right — and  such  cant — tojBave  your  brother/* 
said  he,  throwing  her  hands  away  in  a  passionate  manner. 

"  I  must  be  alone,"  said  Maggie,  rising,  and  trying  to  stand 
steadily  in  the  reeling  room.  She  heard  her  mother  and  Edward 
speaking,  but  their  words  gave  her  no  meaning,  and  she  went  out. 
She  was  leaving  the  house  by  the  kitchen  door,  when  she  remem- 
bered Nancy,  left  alone  and  helpless  all  through  this  long  morning ; 
and,  ill  as  she  could  endure  detention  from  the  solitude  she  longed 
to  seek,  she  patiently  fulfilled  her  small  duties,  and  sought  out  some 
breakfast  for  the  poor  old  woman. 

When  she  carried  it  upstairs,  Nancy  said : 

"  There's  something  up,  YouVe  trout>le  in  your  sweet  face,  my 
darling.  Never  mind  telling  me — only  don't  sob  so.  1*11  pray  for 
you,  bairn,  and  God  will  help  you." 

*'  Thank  you,  Nancy.     Do !"  and  she  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IX 

When  she  opened  the  kitchen-door,  there  was  the  same  small, 
mizzling  rain  that  had  obscured  the  light  for  weeks,  and  now  it 
seemed  to  obscure  hope.  She  clambered  slowly  (for  indeed  she  was 
very  feeble)  up  the  Fell  Lane,  and  threw  herself  under  the  leafless 
thorn,  every  small  branch  and  twig  of  which  was  loaded  with  rain- 
drops. She  did  not  see  the  well-beloved  and  familiar  landscape,  for 
her  tears ;  and  did  not  miss  the  hills  in  the  distance  that  were 
hidden  behind  the  rain-clouds  and  sweeping  showers. 

Mrs.  Browne  and  Edward  sat  over  the  fire.  He  told  her  his  own 
story  :  making  the  temptation  strong  ;  the  crime  a  mere  trifling, 
venial  error,  which  he  had  been  led  into  through  his  idea  that  he 
was  to  become  Mr.  Buxton's  agent. 

"  But  if  it  is  only  that,"  said  Mrs.  Browne,  **  surely  Mr.  Buxton 
will  not  think  of  going  to  law  with  you  ? " 

**  It's  not  merely  going  to  law  that  he  will  think  of,  but  trying 
and  transporting  me.  That  Henry  he  has  got  for  his  agent  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  as  hard  as  a  nether  mOl-stone.  And  the 
fellow  has  obtained  such  a  hold  over  Mr.  Buxton,  that  he  dare  but 
do  what  he  tells  him.  I  can't  imagine  how  he  had  so  much  free-wiU 
left  as  to  come  with  his  proposal  to  Maggie  ;  unless,  indeed,  Henry 
knows  of  it,  or,  what  is  most  likely  of  all,  has  put  him  up  to  it. 
Between  them,  they  have  given  that  poor  fool  Crayston  a  pretty 
dose  of  it ;  and  I  should  have  come  yet  worse  off"  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Maggie.  Let  me  get  clear  this  time,  and  I  will  keep  to  windward 
of  the  law  for  the  future. " 

"If  we  sold  the  cottage  we  could  repay  it,"  said  Mrs.  Browne, 
meditating.  "  Maggie  and  I  could  live  on  very  little.  But,  you  see, 
this  property  is  held  in  trust  for  you  two." 

'*  Nay,  mother  !  you  must  not  talk  of  repajdng  it.  Depend  upon 
it  he  will  be  so  glad  to  have  Frank  free  from  his  engagement  that 
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he  won't  think  of  asking  for  the  money.  And  if  Mr.  Henry  says 
anything  about  it,  we  can  tell  him  it's  not  half  the  damages  they 
would  have  had  to  have  given  Maggie,  if  Frank  had  been  ex- 
tricated in  any  other  way.  I  wish  she  would  come  back  ;  I  would 
prime  her  a  little  as  to  what  to  say.  Keep  a  look  out,  mother,  lest 
Mr.  Buxton  return  and  find  me  here. " 

"  I  wish  Maggie  would  come  in,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Browne.  "  I'm 
afraid  she'll  catch  cold  this  damp  day,  and  then  T  shall  have  two  to 
nurse.  You  think  she'll  give  it  up,  don't  you,  Edward  ?  If  she 
does  not  I'm  afraid  of  harm  coming  to  you.  Had  you  not  better 
keep  out  of  the  way  1 " 

**It's  fine  talking.  Where  am  I  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the 
police,  this  wet  day  :  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  too  1  If  you'll 
give  me  some  money  I'll  be  off  fast  enough  and  make  assuranoe 
doubly  sure.  I'm  not  much  afraid  of  Maggie.  She's  a  little  yea- 
nay  thing,  and  I  can  always  bend  her  round  to  what  we  want.  She 
had  better  take  care,  too,"  said  he,  with  a  desperate  look  on  his  face, 
*  *  for  by  G —  I'll  make  her  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Frank  rather 
than  be  taken  and  tried.  Why,  it's  my  chance  for  all  my  life  ; 
and  do  you  think  I'll  have  it  frustrated  for  a  girl's  whim !  " 

"I  think  it's  rather  hard  upon  her,  too,"  pleaded  his  mother. 
**  She's  very  fond  of  him,  and  it  would  have  been  such  a  good  match 
for  her. " 

"  Pooh  I  she's  not  nineteen  yet,  and  has  plenty  of  time  before 
her  to  pick  up  somebody  else  ;  while,  don't  you  see,  if  I'm  caught 
atid  transported,  I'm  done  for  for  life.  Besides,  I've  a  notion  Frank 
had  already  begun  to  be  tired  of  the  affair  ;  it  would  have  been 
broken  off  in  a  month  or  two,  without  her  gaining  anything  by  it." 

"Well,  if  you  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Browne.  "But  I'm 
sorry  for  her.  I  always  told  her  she  was  foolish  to  think  so  much 
about  him  ;  but  I  know  she'll  fret  a  deal  if  it's  given  up. " 

"  Oh  !  she'U  soon  comfort  herself  with  thinking  that  she  has 
saved  me.  I  wish  she'd  come.  It  must  be  near  eleven.  I  do  wish 
she  would  come.  Hark !  is  not  that  the  kitchen  door  ? "  said  he, 
turning  white,  and  betaking  himself  once  more  to  the  china  closet. 
He  held  it  ajar  till  he  heard  Maggie  stepping  softly  and  slowly  across 
the  floor.  She  opened  the  parlour  door ;  and  stood  looking  in,  with 
the  strange,  inperceptive  gaze  of  a  sleep-walker.  Then  she  roused 
herself,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  there  ;  so  she  came  in  a  step  or 
two,  and  sat  down  in  her  dripping  cloak  on  a  chair  near  the  door. 

Edward  returned,  bold,  now  there  was  no  danger. 

"  Maggie !  "  said  he,  "  what  have  you  fixed  to  say  to  Mr. 
Buxton  ? " 

She  sighed  deeply  ;  and  then  lifted  up  her  large  innocent  eyes  to 
his  face. 

**  I  cannot  give  up  Frank,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice. 

Mrs.  Browne  threw  up  her  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  terror: 

"  Oh,  Edward,  Edward  !  go  away — I  will  give  you  all  the  plate 
I  have  ;  you  can  sell  it — ^my  darling,  go  !  " 

"Not  till  I  have  brought  Maggie  to  reason,"  said  he,  in  a 
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manner  as  quiet  as  her  own  ;  but  with  a  subdued  ferocity  in  it, 
which  she  saw,  but  which  did  not  intimidate  her. 

He  went  up  to  her,  and  spoke  below  his  breath. 

"Maggie,  we  were  children  together — we  two — brother  and 
sister  of  one  blood !  Do  you  give  me  up  to  be  put  in  prison — in  the 
hulks — among  the  basest  of  criminals — I  don't  know  where — all  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  selfish  happiness  ?  ^' 

She  trembled  very  much  ;  but  did  not  speak,  o»  cry,  or  make 
any  noise. 

"You  were  always  selfish.  You  always  thought  of  yourself. 
But  this  time  I  did  think  you  would  have  shown  how  different  you 
could  be.     But  it's  self — self — paramount  above  all. " 

"  Oh,  Maggie  !  how  can  you  be  so  hard-hearted  and  selfish  ? '' 
echoed  Mrs  Browne,  crying  and  sobbing. 

*'  Mother !  *'  said  Maggie,  "  I  know  that  I  think  too  often  and 
too  much  of  myself.  But  this  time  I  thought  only  of  Frank.  He 
loves  me;  it  would  break  his  heart  if  I  wrote  as  Mr.  Buxton  wishes, 
cutting  our  lives  asunder,  and  giving  no  reason  for  it." 

"  He  loves  you  so  !  "  said  Edward,  tauntingly.  **  A  man's  love 
break  his  heart !  You've  got  some  pretty  notions  1  Who  told  you 
that  he  loved  you  so  desperately  ?    How  do  you  know  it  ? " 

**  Because  I  love  him  so,"  said^she,  in  a  quiet,  earnest  voice. 
"  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason  ;  but  that  is  quite  sufficient  to 
me.  I  believe  him  when  he  says  he  loves  me  ;  and  I  have  no  right 
to  cause  him  the  infinite — the  terrible  pain,  which  my  own  heart 
tells  me  he  would  feel,  if  I  did  what  Mr.  Buxton  wishes  me." 

Her  manner  was  so  simple  and  utterly  truthful,  that  it  was  as 
quiet  and  fearless  as  a  child's  ;  her  brother's  fierce  looks  of  anger 
had  no  power  over  her,  and  his  blustering  died  away  before  her  into 
something  of  the  frightened  cowardliness  he  had  shown  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  Mrs.  Browne  came  up  to  Maggie,  and  took  her  hand 
between  both  of  her's,  which  were  trembling.  *  *  Maggie,  you  can 
save  Edward.  I  know  I  have  not  loved  you  as  I  should  have  done; 
but  I  will  love  and  comfort  you  for  ever,  if  you  wiQ  but  write  as 
Mr.  Buxton  says.  Think !  Perhaps  Mr.  Frank  may  not  take  you 
at  your  word,  but  may  come  over  and  see  you,  and  all  may  be  right, 
and  yet  Edward  may  be  saved.  It  is  only  writing  this  letter  ;  you 
need  not  stick  to  it." 

"  No  !  "  said  Edward.  **  A  signature,  if  you  can  prove  com- 
pulsion, is  not  valid.  We  will  all  prove  that  you  write  this  letter 
under  compulsion  ;  and  if  Frank  loves  you  so  desperately,  he  won't 
give  you  up  without  a  trial  to  make  you  change  your  mind. " 

"No  ! "  said  Maggie,  firmly.  "  If  I  write  the  letter  I  abide  by 
it.  I  will  not  quibble  with  my  conscience.  Edward  !  I  will  not 
marry — I  will  go,  and  live  near  you,  and  come  to  you  whenever  I 
may — and  give  up  my  life  to  you  (f  you  are  sent  to  prison  ;  my 
mother  and  I  will  go,  if  need  be ;  I  do  not  know  yet  what  I  can 
do,  or  cannot  do,  for  you,  but  all  I  can,  I  will ;  but  this  one  thing 
I  cannot." 

"  Then  I'm  off  I "  said  Edward.     "  On  your  death-bed  may 
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you  remember  this  hour,  and  how  you  denied  your  only  brother's 
request.  May  you  ask  my  forgiveness  with  your  dying  breath, 
and  may  I  be  there  to  deny  it  you." 

*  *  Wait  a  minute !  "  saidMaggie,  springing  up,  rapidly.  "  Edward, 
don't  curse  me  with  such  terrible  words  till  all  is  done.  Mother,  I 
implore  you  to  keep  him  here.  Hide  him,  do  what  you  can  to  con- 
ceal him.  I  will  have  one  more  trial."  She  snatched  up  her  bonnet, 
and  was  gone  before  they  had  time  to  think  or  speak  to  arrest  her. 

On  she  flew  along  the  Gombehurst  road.  As  she  went,  the  tears 
fell  like  rain  down  her  face,  and  she  talked  to  herself. 

'*  He  should  not  have  said  so.  No  ;  he  should  not  have  said  so. 
We  were  the  only  two."  But  still  she  pressed  on,  over  the  thick, 
wet,  brown  heather.  She  saw  Mr.  Buxton  coming  ;  and  she  went 
still  quicker.  The  rain  had  cleared  o£f,  and  a  yellow  watery  gleam 
of  sunshine  was  struggling  out.  She  stopped  hun,  or  he  would  have 
passed  her  unheeded  ;  little  expecting  to  meet  her  there. 

**I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  she,  all  at  once  resuming  her  com- 
posure, and  almost  assuming  a  dignified  manner.  "  You  must  not 
go  down  to  our  house  ;  we  have  sorrow  enough  there.  Come  under 
these  fir-trees,  and  let  me  speak  to  you." 

^^  I  hope  you  have  thought  of  what  I  said,  and  are  willing  to  do 
what  I  asked  you." 

"  No  I"  said  she.  "  I  have  thought  and  thought.  I  did  not 
think  in  a  selfish  spirit,  though  they  say  I  did.  I  prayed  first.  I 
could  not  do  that  earnestly,  and  be  selfish,  I  think.  I  cannot  give 
up  Frank.  I  know  the  disgrace  ;  and  if  he,  knowing  all,  thinks  fit 
to  give  me  up,  I  shall  never  say  a  word,  but  bow  my  head,  and  try 
and  live  out  my  appointed  days  quietly  and  cheerfully.  But  he  is 
the  judge,  not  you  ;  nor  have  I  any  ri^t  to  do  what  you  ask  me." 
She  stopped,  because  the  agitation  took  away  her  breath. 

He  began  in  a  cold  manner  :  "  I  am  very  sorry.  The  law  must 
take  its  course.  I  would  have  saved  my  son  from  the  pain  of  all 
this  knowledge,  and  that  which  he  will  of  course  feel  in  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  his  engagement.  I  would  have  refused  to  appear 
against  your  brother,  shamefully  ungrateful  as  he  has  been.  Now, 
you  cannot  wonder  that  I  act  according  to  my  agent's  advice  ;  and 
prosecute  your  brother  as  if  he  were  a  stranger." 

He  turned  to  go  away.  He  was  so  cold  and  determined  that 
for  a  moment  Maggie  was  timid.  But  she  then  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  Mr.  Buxton,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not  do  what  you  threaten. 
I  know  you  better.  Think!  My  father  was  your  old  friend.  That 
claim  is,  perhaps,  done  away  with  by  Edward's  conduct.  But  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  forget  it  always.  If  you  did  fulfil  the  menace 
you  uttered  just  now,  there  would  come  times  as  you  grew  older, 
and  life  grew  fainter  and  fainter  before  you — quiet  times  of  thought, 
when  you  remembered  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  the  friends  you 
then  had  and  knew  ;  you  would  recollect  that  one  of  them  had  left 
an  only  son,  who  had  done  wrong  ;  who  had  sinned,  sinned  against 
you  in  his  weakness  ;  and  you  would  think  then — you  could  not 
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help  it — ^how  you  had  forgotten  mercy  in  justice  ;  and,  as  justice 
required  he  should  be  treated  as  a  felon,  you  threw  him  among 
felons  ;  where  every  glimmering  of  goodness  was  darkened  for  ever. 
Edward  is,  after  £dl,  more  wes^  than  wicked  ;  but  he  will  become 
wicked  if  you  put  him  in  prison,  and  have  him  transported.  God 
is  merciful — we  cannot  tell  or  think  how  merciful.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  so 
sure  you  will  be  merciful,  and  give  my  brother,  my  poor  sinning 
brother,  a  chance,  that  I  wiU  tell  you  all.  I  will  throw  myself  upon 
your  pity.  Edward  is  even  now  at  home,  miserable  and  desperate ; 
my  mother  is  too  much  stunned  to  understand  all  our  wretchedness, 
for  very  wretched  we  are  in  our  shame." 

As  she  spoke,  the  wind  arose  and  shivered  in  the  wiry  leaves  of 
the  hr-trees,  and  there  was  a  moaning  sound  as  of  some  Ariel  im- 
prisoned in  the  thick  branches  that,  tangled  overhead,  made  a 
shelter  for  them.  Either  the  noise  or  Mr.  Buxton's  fancy  called 
up  an  echo  to  Maggie's  voice— a  pleading  with  her  pleading — a  sad 
tone  of  regret,  distinct,  yet  blending  with  her  speech,  and  a  falling, 
dying  sound,  as  her  voice  died  away  in  miserable  suspense. 

It  might  be  that,  formed  as  she  was  by  Mrs.  Buxton's  care  and 
love,  her  accents  and  words  were  such  as  that  lady,  now  at  rest  from 
all  sorrow,  would  have  used  ;  somehow,  at  any  rate,  the  thought 
gashed  into  Mr.  Buxton's  mind  that,  as  Maggie  spoke,  his  dead 
wife's  voice  was  heard,  imploring  mercy  in  a  dear,  distinct  tone, 
though  faint,  as  if  separated  from  him  by  an  infinite  distance  of  space. 
At  least,  this  is  the  account  Mr.  Buxton  would  have  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  idea  of  his  wife  became  present  to  him,  and 
what  she  would  have  wished  him  to  do  a  powerful  motive  in  his  con- 
duct. Words  of  hers,  long  ago  spoken,  and  merciful,  forgiving  ex- 
pressions, made  use  of  in  former  days  to  soften  him  in  some  angry 
mood,  were  clearly  remembered  while  Maggie  spoke  ;  and  their  in- 
fluence was  perceptible  in  the  change  of  his  tone  and  the  wavering 
of  his  manner  henceforward. 

**  And  yet  you  wiU  not  save  Frank  from  being  involved  in  your 
disgrace,"  said  he  ;  but  more  as  if  weighing  and  deliberating  on  the 
case  than  he  had  ever  spoken  before. 

*'  If  Frank  wishes  it,  I  wiU  quietly  withdraw  myself  out  of  his 
sight  for  ever  ;  I  give  you  my  promise,  before  God,  to  do  so.  I 
shall  not  utter  one  word  of  entreaty  or  complaint.  I  will  try  not  to 
wonder  or  feel  surprise  ;  1  will  bless  him  in  every  action  of  his 
future  life  ;  but  think  how  different  would  be  the  disgrace  he  would 
volimtarily  incur,  to  my  poor  mother's  shame,  when  she  wakens  up 
to  know  what  her  child  has  done  !  Her  very  torpor  about  it  now 
is  more  painful  than  words  can  tell." 

"  What  could  Edward  do  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Buxton.  "Mr.  Henry 
■won't  hear  of  my  passing  over  any  frauds." 

"  Oh,  you  relent ! "  said  Maggie,  taking  his  hand,  and  pressing 
it.  "  What  could  he  do  ?  He  could  do  the  same,  whatever  it  was, 
as  you  thought  of  his  doing,  if  I  had  written  that  terrible  letter." 

"  And  you'll  be  willing  to  give  it  up,  if  Frank  wishes,  when  he 
knows  all  ? "  asked  Mr.  Buxton. 
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She  crossed  her  hands  and  drooped  her  head,  but  answered 
steadily 

*'  Whatever  Frank  wishes,  when  he  knows  all,  I  will  gladly  do. 
I  will  speak  the  truth.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  shame  surround- 
ing me,  and  not  in  me,  will  alter  Frank's  love  one  tittle." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Buxton.  "But  what  I  thought  of 
Edward's  doing,  in  caso  WelL  never  mind  I "  (seeing  how  she 
shrunk  back  from  all  mention  of  the  letter  he  had  asked  her  to 
write) — "  was  to  go  to  America  out  of  the  way.  Then  Mr.  Henry 
would  think  he  had  escaped,  and  need  never  be  told  of  my  con- 
nivance. I  think  he  would  throw  up  the  agency  if  he  were  ;  and 
he's  a  very  clever  man.  If  Ned  is  in  England,  Mr.  Henry  will  ferret 
him  out.  And,  besides,  this  affair  is  so  blown,  I  don't  think  he 
could  retium  to  his  profession.     What  do  you  say  to  this,  Maggie  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  my  mother.  I  must  ask  her.  To  me  it  seems  most 
desirable.  Only,  I  fear  he  is  very  ill ;  and  it  seems  lonely  ;  but 
never  mind  1  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  you  for  ever.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  live  to  show  you  what  your 
goodness  has  made  him." 

"  But  you  must  lose  no  time.  If  Mr.  Henry  traces  him,  I  can't 
answer  for  myself.  I  shall  have  no  good  reason  to  give,  as  I  should 
have  had,  if  I  could  have  told  him  that  Frank  and  you  were  to  be 
as  strangers  to  each  other.  And  even  then  I  should  have  been 
afraid,  he  is  such  a  determined  fellow ;  but  unconmionly  clever. 
Stay ! ''  said  he,  yielding  to  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  desire  to  see 
Edward,  and  discover  if  his  criminality  had  in  any  way  changed  his 
outward  appearance.  '*I'll  go  with  you.  I  can  hasten  things. 
If  Edward  goes,  he  must  be  off,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Liverpool, 
and  leave  no  trace.  The  next  packet  sails  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
I  noted  it  down  from  the  *  Times.' " 

Maggie  and  he  sped  along  the  road.  He  spoke  his  thoughts 
aloud : 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  this.  Not  that  I 
ever  mean  to  look  for  gratitude  again.  I  mean  to  try  not  to  care 
for  anybody  but  Frank.  *  Govern  men  by  outward  force,'  says 
Mr.  Henry.  He  is  an  uncommonly  clever  man,  and  he  says,  the 
longer  he  Uves,  the  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  badness  of  men.  He 
always  looks  for  it  now,  even  in  those  who  are  the  best,  apparently. " 

Maggie  was  too  anxious  to  answer,  or  even  to  attend  to  him. 
At  the  top  of  the  slope  she  asked  him  to  wait  while  she  ran  down 
and  told  the  result  of  her  conversation  with  him.  Her  mother  was 
alone,  looking  white  and  sick.  She  told  her  that  Edward  had  gone 
into  the  hay-loft,  above  the  old,  disused  shippen. 

Maggie  related  the  substance  of  her  interview  with  "Mr.  Buxton, 
and  his  wish  that  Edward  should  go  to  America. 

'^To  America!''  said  Mrs.  Browne.  "Why,  that's  asfaraa 
Botany  Bay.  It's  just  like  transporting  him.  I  thought  you'd 
done  something  for  us,  you  looked  so  glad." 

"  Dearest  mother,  it  is  something.  He  is  not  to  be  subjected 
to  imprisonment  nor  trial.    I  must  go  and  tell  him,  only  I  must 
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beckon  to  Mr.  Buxton  first.     But  when  he  comes,  do  show  him 
how  thankful  we  are  for  his  mercy  to  Edward.'^ 

Mrs.  Browne's  murmurings,  whatever  was  their  meaning,  were 
lost  upon  Maggie.  She  ran  through  the  court,  and  up  the  slope, 
with  die  lightness  of  a  fawn  ;  for  though  she  was  tired  in  body  to 
an  excess  she  had  never  been  before  in  her  life,  the  opening  beam  of 
hope  in  the  dark  sky  made  her  spirit  conquer  her  flesh  for  the  time. 
She  did  not  stop  to  speak,  but  turned  again  as  soon  as  she  had  signed 
to  Mr.  Buxton  to  follow  her.  She  left  the  house-door  open  for  his 
entrance,  and  passed  out  again  through  the  kitchen  into  the  space 
behind,  which  was  partly  an  unenclosed  yard,  and  partly  rocky  com- 
mon. She  ran  across  the  little  green  to  the  shippen,  and  mounted 
the  ladder  into  the  dimly-lighted  loft.  Up  in  a  dark  comer  Edward 
stood,  with  an  old  rake  in  his  hand. 

**I  thought  it  was  you,  Maggie!"  said  he,  heaving  a  deep 
breath  of  relief.  "What  have  you  done?  Have  you  agreed  to 
write  the  letter  ?  You've  done  something  for  me,  1  see,  by  your 
looks." 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  told  Mr.  Buxton  all.  He  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  parlour.  Oh !  I  knew  he  could  not  be  so  hard !  "  She  was  out 
of  breath, 

**  I  don't  understand  you !  "  said  he.  "  You've  never  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  go  and  tell  hun  where  I  am  ? " 

''  Yes,  I  have.  I  felt  I  might  trust  him.  He  has  promised  not 
to  prosecute  you.  The  worst  is,  he  says  you  must  go  to  America. 
But  come  down,  Ned,  and  speak  to  him.  You  owe  him  thanks, 
hnd  he  wants  to  see  you. " 

**I  can't  go  through  a  scene.  I'm  not  up  to  it.  Besides,  are 
you  sure  he  is  not  entrapping  me  to  the  police  ?  Jf  I  had  a  f  artiiing 
of  money  I  womld  not  trust  him,  but  be  oflf  to  the  moors." 

**  Oh,  Edward  !  How  do  you  think  he  would  do  anything  so 
treacherous  and  mean !  I  beg  you  not  to  lose  time  in  distrust. 
He  says  himself,  if  Mr.  Henry  comes  before  you  are  o£f,  he  does 
not  know  what  will  be  the  consequence.  The  packet  sails  for 
America  in  two  days.  It  is  sad  for  you  to  have  to  go.  Perhaps 
even  yet  he  may  think  of  something  better,  though  I  don't  know 
how  we  can  ask  or  expect  it." 

"  I  don't  want  anything  better,"  replied  he,  "than  that  I  should 
have  money  enough  to  carry  me  to  America.  I'm  in  more  scrapes 
than  this  (though  none  so  bad)  in  England  ;  and  in  America  there's 
many  an  opening  to  fortune." 

He  followed  her  down  the  steps  while  he  spoke.  Once  in  the 
yellow  light  of  the  watery  day,  she  was  struck  by  his  ghastly  look. 
Sharp  lines  of  suspicion  and  cunning  seemed  to  have  been  stamped 
upon  his  face,  making  it  look  older  by  many  years  than  his  age 
warranted.  His  jaunty  evening  dress,  all  weather-stained  and 
dirty,  added  to  his  forlorn  and  disreputable  appearance  ;  but  most 
of  all — deepest  of  all — was  the  impression  she  received  that  he  was 
not  long  for  this  world  ;  and  oh,  how  unfit  for  the  next !  Still,  if 
time  was  given — ^if  he  were  placed  far  away  from  temptation — she 
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thought  that  her  father's  son  might  yet  repent,  and  be  saved.  She 
took  his  hand,  for  he  was  hanging  back  as  they  came  near  the  par- 
lour-door, and  led  him  in.  She  looked  like  some  guardian  angel, 
with  her  face  that  beamed  out  trust,  and  hope,  and  thankfulness. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  hung  his  head  in  angry,  awkward  ahame  ;  and 
half  wished  he  had  trusted  to  his  own  wits,  and  tried  to  evade  the 
police,  rather  than  have  been  forced  into  this  interview. 

His  mother  came  to  him  ;  for  she  loved  him  all  the  more  fondly, 
now  he  seemed  degraded  and  friendless.  She  could  not,  or  would 
not,  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  guilt ;  and  had  upbraided  Mr. 
Buxton  to  the  top  of  her  bent  for  thinking  of  sending  him  away  to 
America.  There  was  a  silence  when  he  came  in  which  was  insup- 
portable to  him.  He  looked  up  with  clouded  eyes,  that  dared  not 
meet  Mr.  Buxton's. 

'^  I  am  here,  sir,  to  learn  what  you  wish  me  to  do.  Maggie  says 
I  am  to  go  to  America  :  if  that  is  where  you  want  to  send  me,  I'm 
ready. " 

Mr.  Buxton  wished  himself  away  as  heartily  as  Edward.  Mrs. 
Browne's  upbraidings,  just  when  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a  kind 
action,  and  yielded,  against  his  judgment,  to  Maggie's  entreaties, 
had  made  him  think  himself  very  ill-used.  And  now  here  was  Ed- 
ward speaking  in  a  sullen,  savage  kind  of  way,  instead  of  showing 
any  gratitude.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Henry's  stem  displeasure  loomed 
in  the  background. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  I'm  glad  to  find  you  come  into  the  idea  of 
going  to  America.  It's  the  only  place  for  you.  The  sooner  you  can 
go,  and  the  better." 

"I  can't  go  without  money,"  said  Edward,  doggedly.  "If  I 
had  had  money,  I  need  not  have  come  here." 

"Oh,  Ned!  would  you  have  gone  without  seeing  me?"  said 
Mrs.  Browne,  bursting  into  tears.  "  "Mr.  Buxton,  I  cannot  let  him 
go  to  America.  Look  how  ill  he  is.  He'll  die  if  yon  send  him 
there." 

**  Mother,  don't  give  way  so,"  said  Edward,  kindl^,  taking  her 
hand.  "  I'm  not  ill,  at  least  not  to  signify.  Mr.  Buxton  is  right : 
America  is  the  only  place  for  me.  To  tell  the  truth,  even  if  Mr. 
Buxton  is  good  enough"  (he  said  this  as  if  unwilling  to  express  any 
word  of  thankfulness)  "  not  to  prosecute  me,  there  are  others  who 
may — and  wilL  I'm  safer  out  of  the  country.  Give  me  money 
enough  to  get  to  Liverpool  and  pay  my  passage,  and  111  be  off  this 
minute. " 

**  You  shall  not,"  said  Mrs.  Browne,  holding  him  tightly.  "  You 
told  me  this  morning  you  were  led  into  temptation,  and  went  wrong 
because  you  had  no  comfortable  home,  nor  any  one  to  care  for  you, 
and  make  you  happy.  It  will  be  worse  in  America.  You'll  get 
wrong  again,  and  be  away  from  all  who  can  help  you.  Or  you'll 
die  all  by  yourself,  in  some  backwood  or  other.  Maggie !  you  might 
speak  and  help  me— how  can  you  stand  so  still,  and  let  him  go  to 
America  without  a  word  ! " 

Maggie  looked  up  bright  and  steadfast,  as  if  she  saw  something 
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beyond  the  material  present.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  self- 
sacrifice  of  which  Mrs.  Buxton  had  spoken  to  her  in  her  childish 
days — the  time  which  comes  to  all,  but  comes  unheeded  and  unseen 
to  those  whose  eyes  are  not  trained  to  watching. 

"Mother  !  could  you  do  without  me  for  a  time  ?  If  you  could, 
and  it  would  make  you  easier,  and  help  Edward  to  "  The  word 
on  her  lips  died  away  ;  for  it  seemed  to  imply  a  reproach  on  one 
who  stood  in  his  shame  among  them  alL 

''  You  would  go !  "  said  Mrs.  Browne,  catching  at  the  unfinished 
sentence.  "  Oh !  Maggie,  that's  the  best  thing  youVe  ever  said  or 
done  since  you  were  bom.  Edward,  would  not  you  like  to  have 
Maggie  with  you  ? " 

'*  Yes,"  said  he,  "well  enough.  It  would  be  far  better  for  me 
than  going  all  alone  ;  though  I  dare  say  I  could  make  my  way  pretty 
well  after  a  time.  If  she  went,  she  might  stay  till  I  felt  settled,  and 
had  made  some  friends,  and  then  she  could  come  back." 

Mr.  Buxton  was  astonished  at  first  by  this  proposal  of  Maggie's. 
He  could  not  all  at  once  understand  the  difference  between  what 
she  now  offered  to  do,  and  what  he  had  urged  upon  her  only  this 
very  morning.  But  as  he  thought  about  it,  he  perceived  that  what 
was  her  own  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  ;  but  that  Frank's  heart 
once  given  into  her  faithful  keeping,  she  was  answerable  for  it  to 
him  and  to  God.  This  light  came  down  upon  him  slowly  ;  but 
when  he  understood,  he  admired  with  ahnost  a  wondering  admira- 
tion. That  little  timid  girl  brave  enough  to  cross  the  ocean  and  go 
to  a  foreign  land,  if  she  could  only  help  to  save  her  brother ! 

"  I'm  sure,  Maggie,"  said  he,  turning  towards  her,  "  you  are  a 

food,  thoughtful  little  creature.  It  may  be  the  saving  of  Edward — 
believe  it  will.     I  think  Grod  will  bless  you  for  being  so  devoted." 

"  The  expense  will  be  doubled,"  said  Edward. 

**  My  dear  boy  !  never  mind  the  money.  I  can  get  it  advanced 
upon  this  cottage." 

**  As  for  that,  I'll  advance  it,"  said  Mr.  Buxton. 

'*  Could  we  not,"  said  Maggie,  hesitating  from  her  want  of  know- 
ledge, "  make  over  the  furniture,  papa's  books,  and  what  little 
plate  we  have,  to  Mr.  Buxton— something  like  pawning  them — ^if 
he  would  advance  the  requisite  money  ?  He,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
is  the  only  person  you  can  ask  in  this  great  strait. 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  after  some  demur  on  Mr.  Buxton's 
part.  But  Maggie  kept  steadily  to  her  point  as  soon  as  she  found 
that  it  was  attainable  ;  and  Mrs.  Browne  was  equally  inflexible, 
though  from  a  different  feeling.  She  regarded  Mr.  Buxton  as  the 
cause  of  her  son's  banishment,  and  refused  to  accept  of  any  favour 
from  him.  If  there  had  been  time,  indeed,  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred obtaining  the  money  in  the  same  manner  from  any  one  else. 
Edward  brightened  up  a  little  when  he  heard  the  sum  could  be 
procured  ;  he  was  almost  indifferent  how  ;  and,  strangely  callous,  as 
Maggie  thou^t,  he  even  proposed  to  draw  up  a  legal  form  of  assign- 
ment. Mr.  Buxton  only  thought  of  hurrying  on  the  departure ; 
but  he  oould  not  refrain  &om  expressin^^  his  approval  and  adiniratioii 
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of  Maggie  whenever  he  came  near  her.     Before  he  went,  he  called 
her  aside. 

"  My  dear,  I'm  not  sure  if  Frank  can  do  better  than  marry  you, 
after  all.  Mind  !  IVe  not  given  it  as  much  thought  as  I  should 
like.  But  if  you  come  h&ck  as  we  plan,  next  autumn,  and  he  ia 
steady  to  you  till  then — and  Edward  is  going  on  well  (if  he  can  but 
keep  good,  he'll  do,  for  he  is  very  shaip — yon  is  a  knowing  paper 
he  drew  up) — why,  I'll  think  about  it.  Only  let  Frank  see  a  bit  of 
the  world  first.  I*d  rather  you  did  not  tell  him  IVe  any  thoughts 
of  coming  round,  that  he  may  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  I'U  keep  it  from 
Erminia  if  I  can,  or  she  will  let  it  all  out  to  him.  I  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow at  the  coach.  Grod  bless  you,  my  girl,  and  keep  you  on  the 
great  wide  sea."  He  was  absolutely  in  tears  when  he  went  away — 
iears  of  admiring  regret  over  Maggie. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  more  Maggie  thought,  the  more  she  felt  sure  that  the  impulse 
on  which  she  had  acted  in  proposing  to  go  with  her  brother  was 
right.  She  feared  there  was  httle  hope  for  his  character,  what- 
ever there  might  be  for  his  worldly  fortune,  if  he  were  thrown,  in 
the  condition  of  mind  in  wliich  he  was  now,  among  the  set  of  ad- 
venturous men  who  are  continually  going  over  to  America  in  search 
of  an  El  Dorado  to  be  discovered  by  their  wits.  She  knew  she  had 
but  little  influence  over  him  at  present ;  but  she  would  not  doubt 
or  waver*  in  her  hope  that  patience  and  love  might  work  him  right 
at  last.  She  meant  to  get  some  employment — in  teaching — in  needle- 
work— in  a  shop — no  matter  how  humble — and  be  no  burden  to 
him,  and  make  him  a  happy  home,  from  which  he  should  feel  no 
wish  to  wander.  Her  chief  anxiety  was  about  her  mother.  She 
did  not  dwell  more  than  she  could  help  on  her  long  absence  from 
Frank  ;  it  was  too  sad,  and  yet  too  necessary.  She  meant  to  write 
and  tell  him  all  about  herself  and  Edward.  The  only  thing  which 
she  would  keep  for  some  happy  future,  should  be  the  possible  reve^ 
lation  of  the  proposal  which  ll&.  Buxton  had  made,  that  she  should 
give  up  her  engagement  as  a  condition  of  his  not  prosecuting  Edward. 

There  was  much  sorrowful  bustle  in  the  moorland  cottage  that 
day.  Erminia  brought  up  a  portion  of  the  money  Mr.  Buxton  was 
to  advance,  with  an  entreaty  that  Edward  would  not  show  himself 
out  of  his  home  ;  and  an  account  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  stating 
that  the  Woodchester  police  believed  him  to  be  in  London,  and  that 
search  was  being  made  for  him  there. 

Erminia  looked  very  grave  and  pale.  She  gave  her  message  to 
Mrs.  Browne,  speaking  little  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Then  she  took  Maggie  aside,  and  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Maggie,  darling — what  is  this  going  to  America  ?  You've 
always  and  always  been  sacrificing  yourself  to  your  family,  and 
now  you're  setting  oflf,  nobody  knows  where,  in  some  vain  hope  cd 
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reforming  Edward.     I  wish  he  was  not  your  brother,  that  I  might 
speak  of  him  as  I  should  like." 

"  He  has  been  doing  what  is  very  wrong,"  said  Maggie.  "  But 
you— none  of  you — ^know  his  good  points — nor  how  he  has  been 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  bad  influences,  I  am  sure  ;  and  never  had  the 
advantage  of  a  father's  training  and  friendship,  which  are  so  in- 
estimable to  a  son.  Oh  I  Minnie,  when  I  remember  how  we  two 
used  to  kneel  down  in  the  evenings  at  my  father's  knee  and  say  our 
prayers  ;  and  then  listen  in  awe-struck  silence  to  his  earnest  blessing, 
which  grew  more  like  a  prayer  for  us  as  his  life  waned  away ;  I 
would  do  anything  for  Edward  rather  than  that  wrestling  agony  of 
supplication  should  have  been  in  vain.  I  think  of  him  as  the  Uttle 
innocent  boy,  whose  arm  was  round  me  as  if  to  support  me  in  the 
Awful  Presence,  whose  true  name  of  Love  we  had  not  learned. 
Minnie  !  he  has  had  no  proper  training — ^no  training,  I  mean,  to 
enable  him  to  resist  temptation  ;  and  he  has  been  thrown  into  it 
without  warning  or  advice.  Now  he  knows  what  it  is  ;  and  I  must 
tiy,  though  I  am  but  an  unknowing  girl,  to  warn  and  to  strengthen 
hun.  Don't  weaken  my  faith.  'V^o  can  do  right  if  we  lose  faith 
in  them  r* 

"  And  Prank !  "  said  Erminia,  after  a  pause.  "  Poor  Frank !  " 
*  *  Dear  Frank !  *'  replied  Maggie,  looking  up,  and  trying  to  smile ; 
but,  in  spite  of  herself,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  ''  If  I  could  have 
asked  him,  I  know  he  would  approve  of  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
He  would  feel  it  to  be  right  that  I  should  make  every  effort — I  don't 
mean,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  would  fall  down  her  cheeks  in  spite 
of  her  quivering  efforts  at  a  smile,  ''  that  I  should  not  have  liked 
to  have  seen  him.  But  it  is  of  no  use  talking  of  what  one  would 
have  liked.  I  am  writing  a  long  letter  to  him  at  every  pause  of 
leisure." 

'^  And  I'm  keeping  you  all  this  time,"  said  Erminia,  getting  up, 
yet  loth  to  go.  "  When  do  you  intend  to  come  back  ?  Let  us  feel 
there  is  a  fixed  time.  America  !  Why  it's  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Oh,  Maggie  1  Maggie  !" 

'^  I  shall  come  back  the  next  autumn,  I  trust,"  said  Maggie, 
comforting  her  friend  with  many  a  soft  caress.  **  Edward  will  be 
settled  then,  I  hope.  You  were  longer  in  France,  Minnie.  Frank 
was  longer  away  that  time  he  wintered  in  Italy  with  Mr.  Monro." 
Erminia  went  slowly  to  the  door.  Then  she  turned,  right  facing 
Maggie. 

^^  Maggie !  tell  the  truth.  Has  my  uncle  been  urging  you  to  go  ? 
Because  if  he  has,  don't  trust  him ;  it  is  only  to  bre^  off  your  en- 
gagement." 

^ '  No,  he  has  not,  indeed.  It  was  my  own  thought  at  first.  Then 
in  a  moment  I  saw  the  relief  it  was  to  my  mother — ^my  poor  mother! 
Erminia,  the  thought  of  her  grief  at  Edward's  absence  is  the  trial; 
for  my  sake,  you  will  come  often  and  ofteii,  and  comfort  her  in  every 
way  you  can." 

"  Yes ;  that  I  will :  tell  me  everything  I  can  do  for  you.'^ 
Kissing  each  other,  with  long,  lingering  delay,  they  parted. 
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Nancy  would  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  commotion  in  the 
house  ;  and  when  she  had  in  some  degree  ascertained  its  nature,  she 
wasted  no  time  in  asking  further  questions,  but  quietly  got  up  and 
dressed  herself  ;  and  appeared  among  them,  weak  and  trembling, 
indeed,  but  so  calm  and  thoughtful,  that  her  presence  was  an  infinite 
help  to  Maggie. 

When  day  closed  in,  Edward  stole  down  to  the  house  once  more. 
He  was  haggard  enough  to  have  been  in  anxiety  and  concealment 
for  a  month.  But  when  his  body  was  refreshed  his  spirits  rose  in 
a  way  inconceivable  to  Maggie.  The  Spaniards  who  went  out  with 
Pizarro  were  not  lured  on  by  more  fantastic  notions  of  the  wealth 
to  be  acquired  in  the  New  World  than  he  was.  He  dwelt  on  these 
visions  in  so  brisk  and  vivid  a  manner,  that  he  even  made  his  mother 
cease  her  weary  weeping  (which  had  lasted  the  livelong  day,  despite 
all  Maggie's  efforts,)  to  look  up  and  listen  to  him. 

**  I'll  answer  for  it,"  said  he,  **  before  long  I'll  be  an  American 
judge,  with  miles  of  cotton  plantations." 

**  But  in  America,"  sighed  out  his  mother. 

*  *  Never  mind,  mother !  "  said  he,  with  a  tenderness  which  made 
Maggie's  heart  glad.  **  If  you  won't  come  over  to  America  to  me, 
why  I'll  sell  them  all  and  come  back  to  live  in  England.  People 
will  forget  the  scrapes  that  the  rich  American  got  into  in  his  youth." 

"  You  can  pay  back  Mr.  Buxton  then,"  said  his  mother. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  replied  he,  as  if  falling  into  a  new  and 
trivial  idea. 

Thus  the  evening  whiled  away.  The  mother  and  son  sat,  hand 
in  hand,  before  the  little  glinting  blazing  parlour  fire,  with  the  un- 
lighted  candles  on  the  table  behmd.  Maggie,  busy  in  preparations, 
passed  softly  in  and  out.  And  when  all  was  done  that  could  be  done 
before  going  to  Liverpool,  where  she  hoped  to  have  two  days  to  pre- 
pare their  outfit  more  completely,  she  stole  back  to  her  mother's  side. 
But  her  thoughts  would  wander  oflf  to  Frank,  "  working  his  way  south 
through  all  the  hunting-counties,"  as  he  had  written  her  word.  If 
she  had  not  urged  his  absence,  he  would  have  been  here  for  her  to 
see  his  noble  face  once  more ;  but  then  perhaps  she  might  never  have 
had  the  strength  to  go. 

Late,  late  in  the  night,  they  separated.  Maggie  could  not  rest. 
and  stole  into  her  mother's  room.  Mrs.  Browne  had  cried  herself 
to  sleep,  like  a  child.  Maggie  stood  and  looked  at  her  face,  and 
then  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  prayed.  When  she  arose,  she  saw 
that  her  mother  was  awake,  and  had  been  looking  at  her. 

**  Maggie,  dear!  you're  a  good  girl,  and  I  thmk  God  will  hear 
your  prayer  whatever  it  was  for.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  relief  it 
is  to  me  to  think  you're  going  with  him.  Itwoidd  have  broken  my 
heart  else.  If  I've  sometimes  not  been  as  kind  as  I  might  have  been, 
I  ask  your  forgiveness  now,  my  dear ;  and  I  bless  you  and  thank 
you  for  going  out  with  him ;  for  I'm  sure  he's  not  well  and  strong, 
and  will  need  somebody  to  take  care  of  him.  And  you  shan't  lose 
with  Mr.  Frank,  for  as  sure  as  I  see  him  I'll  tell  hun  what  a  good 
daughter  and  sister  you've  been ;  and  I  shall  say,  for  all  he  is  so  rich, 
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I  think  he  miy  look  long  before  he  finds  a  wife  for  him  like  our 
Maggie.  I  do  wish  Ned  had  got  that  new  great-coat  he  says  he  left 
belund  him  at  Woodchester." 

Her  mind  reverted  to  her  darling  son ;  but  Maggie  took  her  short 
slumber  by  her  mother's  side,  with  her  mother's  arms  around  her, 
and  awoke  and  felt  that  her  sleep  had  been  blessed.  At  the  coach- 
otfice  the  next  morning  they  met  Mr.  Buxton,  all  ready  as  if  for  a 
journey,  but  glancing  about  him  as  if  in  fear  of  some  coming  enemy. 

"  I'm  going  with  you  to  Liverpool,"  said  he.  "  Don't  make  any 
ado  about  it,  please.  I  shall  like  to  see  you  off,  and  I  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you,  and  Erminia  begged  it  of  me ;  and,  besides,  it  will 
keep  me  out  of  Mr.  Henry's  way  for  a  little  time,  and  I'm  afraid  he 
will  find  it  all  out,  and  think  me  very  weak ;  but,  you  see,  he  made 
me  too  hard  upon  Crayston,  so  I  may  take  it  out  in  a  little  soft- 
heartedness  towards  the  son  of  an  old  friend." 

Just  at  this  moment  Erminia  came  running  through  the  white 
morning  mist  all  glowing  with  haste. 

**  Maggie,"  said  she,  "  I'm  come  to  take  care  of  your  mother. 
My  uncle  says  she  and  Nancy  must  come  to  us  for  a  long,  long  visit. 
Or  if  she  would  rather  go  home,  I'll  go  with  her  till  she  feels  able  to 
come  to  us,  and  do  anything  I  can  think  of  for  her.  I  will  try  to 
be  a  daughter  till  you  come  back,  Maggie ;  only  don't  be  long,  or 
Frank  and  I  shaU  break  our  hearts." 

Maggie  waited  till  her  mother  had  ended  her  long  clasping  em- 
brace of  Edward,  who  was  subdued  enough  this  morning ;  and  then, 
with  something  like  Esau's  craving  for  a  blessing,  she  came  to  bid 
her  mother  ^'  good-bye,"  and  received  the  warm  caress  she  had  longed 
for  for  years.  In  another  moment  the  coach  was  away,  and  before 
half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Oombehurst  church-spire  had  been  lost  in 
a  turn  of  the  road. 

Edward  and  Mr.  Buxton  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  and  Maggie 
was  nearly  silent.  They  reached  Liverpool  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
Mr.  Buxton,  who  had  been  there  once  or  twice  before,  took  them 
directly  to  some  quiet  hotel.  He  was  far  more  anxiovis  that  Edward 
fthould  not  expose  himself  to  any  chance  of  recognition  than  Edward 
himself.  He  went  down  to  the  Docks  to  secure  berths  in  the  vessel 
about  to  sail  the  next  day,  and  on  his  return  he  took  Maggie  out  to 
make  the  requisite  purchases. 

^'Did  you  pay  for  us,  sir?"  said  Maggie,  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  money  she  had  left,  after  defraying  the  passage. 

^^  Yes,"  replied  he,  rather  confused.  **  Erminia  begged  me  not 
to  tell  you  about  it^  but  I  can't  manage  a  secret  well.  You  see,  she 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  your  going  as  steerage-passengers  as  you 
meant  to  do,  and  she  desired  me  to  take  you  cabin  places  for  her. 
It  is  no  doing  of  mine,  my  dear.  I  did  not  think  of  it ;  but  now  I 
have  seen  how  crowded  the  steerage  is,  I  am  very  glad  Erminia  had 
so  much  thought.  Edward  might  have  roughed  it  well  enough 
there,  but  it  would  never  have  done  for  you." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  Erminia,"  said  Maggie,  touched  at  this  oon« 
sideration  of  her  friend ;  "  but " 
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"  Now  don't  *  but '  about  it,"  interrupted  he.  **  Erminia  is  very- 
rich,  and  has  more  money  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with.  I'm 
only  vexed  I  did  not  think  of  it  myseK.  For,  Maggie,  though  I 
may  have  my  own  ways  of  thinking  on  some  points,  I  can't  be  blind 
to  your  goodness. '^ 

All  evening  Mr.  Buxton  was  busy,  and  busy  on  their  behalf. 
Even  Edward,  when  he  saw  the  attention  that  was  being  paid  to  his 
physical  comfort,  felt  a  kind  of  penitence ;  and,  after  choking  once 
or  twice  in  the  attempt,  conquered  his  pride  (such  I  call  it  for  want 
of  a  better  word)  so  far  as  to  express  some  regret  for  his  past  con- 
duct, and  some  gratitude  for  Mr.  Buxton's  present  kindness.  He 
did  it  awkwardly  enough,  but  it  pleased  Mr.  Buxton. 

"  Well — well — that's  all  very  right,"  said  he,  reddening  from 
his  own  uncomfortableness  of  feeling.  **  Now  don't  say  any  more 
about  it,  but  do  your  best  in  America  ;  don't  let  me  feel  I've  been 
a  fool  in  letting  you  oflf.  I  know  Mr.  Henry  will  think  me  so. 
And,  above  all,  take  care  of  Maggie.  Mind  what  she  says,  and  you're 
sure  to  go  right. " 

He  asked  them  to  go  on  board  early  the  next  day,  as  he  had 
promised  Erminia  to  see  them  there,  and  yet  wished  to  return  as 
soon  as  he  could.  It  was  evident  that  he  hoped,  by  making  his 
absence  as  short  as  possible,  to  prevent  Mr.  Henry's  ever  knowing 
that  he  had  left  home,  or  in  any  way  connived  at  Edward's  escape. 

So,  although  the  vessel  was  not  to  sail  till  the  afternoon's  tide, 
they  left  the  hotel  soon  after  breakfast,  and  went  to  the  "  Anna- 
Maria."  They  were  among  the  first  passengers  on  board.  Mr. 
Buxton  took  Maggie  down  to  her  cabin.  She  then  saw  the  reason 
of  his  business  the  evening  before.  Every  store  that  could  be  pro- 
vided was  there.  A  number  of  books  lay  on  the  little  table — books 
just  suited  to  Maggie's  taste.  **  There!"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  Don't  thaiik  me.  It's  all  Erminia's  doing.  She  gave  me 
the  list  of  books.  I've  not  got  aU  ;  but  I  think  they'U  be  enough. 
Just  write  me  one  line,  Maggie,  to  say  I've  done  my  best. " 

Maggie  wrote  with  tears  in  her  eyes — ^tears  of  love  towards  the 
generous  Erminia.  A  few  minutes  more  and  Mr.  Buxton  was  gone. 
Maggie  watched  him  as  long  as  she  could  see  him;  and  as  his  portly 
figure  disappeared  among  the  crowd  on  the  pier,  her  heart  sank 
within  her. 

Edward's,  on  the  contrary,  rose  at  his  absence.  The  only  one 
cognisant  of  his  shame  and  iU-doing'Was  gone.  A  new  life  lay  be- 
fore him,  the  opening  of  which  was  made  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
position  in  which  he  foimd  himself  placed,  as  a  cabin-passenger, 
with  many  comforts  provided  for  him  ;  for  although  Maggie's  wants 
had  been  the  principal  object  of  Mr.  Buxton's  attention,  Edward 
was  not  forgotten. 

He  was  soon  among  the  sailors,  talking  away  in  rather  a  conse^ 
quential  manner.  He  grew  acquainted  with  the  remainder  of  the 
cabin-passengers,  at  least  those  who  arrived  before  the  final  bustle 
began  ;  and  kept  bringing  his  sister  such  little  pieces  of  news  as  hd 
eould  coUeet. 
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*  *  Maggie,  they  say  we  are  likely  to  have  a  good  start,  and  a  fine 
moonlight  night.       Away  again  he  went. 

**  I  say,  Maggie,  there's  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  come  on  board 
with  those  old  people  in  black.  Gone  down  into  the  cabin  now  ;  I 
wish  you  would  scrape  up  an  acquaintance  with  her,  and  give  me  a 
chance. " 


CHAPTER  XL 

Maggie  sat  on  deck,  wrapped  in  her  duffel-cloak — the  old  familiar 
cloak  which  had  been  her  wrap  in  many  a  happy  walk  in  the  haunts 
near  her  moorland  home.  The  weather  was  not  cold  for  the  time 
of  year,  but  still  it  was  chilly  to  any  one  that  was  stationary.  But 
she  wanted  to  look  her  last  on  the  shoals  of  English  people,  who 
crowded  backwards  and  forwards,  like  ants,  on  the  pier.  Happy 
people,  who  might  stay  among  their  loved  ones!  The  mocking 
daemons  gathered  round  her,  as  they  gather  round  all  who  sacri- 
fice self,  tempting.  A  crowd  of  suggestive  doubts  pressed  upon 
her.  **  Was  it  really  necessary  that  she  should  go  with  Edward  ? 
Could  she  do  him  any  real  good  ?  Would  he  be  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced by  her  ? "  Then  the  daemon  tried  another  description  of 
doubt.  "  Had  it  ever  been  her  duty  to  go  ?  She  was  leaving  her 
mother  alone.  She  was  giving  Frank  much  present  sorrow.  It  was 
not  even  yet  too  late  ! "  She  could  not  endure  longer,  and  replied 
to  her  own  tempting  heart: 

**  I  was  right  to  hope  for  Edward  ;  I  am  right  to  give  him  the 
chance  of  steadiness  which  my  presence  will  give.  I  am  doing  what 
my  mother  earnestly  wished  me  to  do  ;  and  what  to  the  last  she 
felt  relieved  by  my  doing.  I  know  Frank  wiU  feel  sorrow,  because 
I  myself  have  such  an  aching  heart;  but  if  I  had  asked  him  whether 
I  was  not  right  in  going,  he  would  have  been  too  truthful  not  to  have 
said  *  yes. '  I  have  tried  to  do  right,  and  though  I  may  fail,  and  evil 
may  seem  to  arise  rather  than  good  out  of  my  endeavour,  yet  still  I 
will  submit  to  my  failure,  and  try  and  say  *  God's  will  be  done ! '  If 
only  I  might  have  seen  Frank  once  more,  and  told  him  all  face  to 
face  ! " 

To  do  away  with  such  thoughts,  she  determined  no  longer  to  sit 
gazing,  and  tempted  by  the  shore  :  and,  giving  one  look  to  the  land 
which  contained  her  lover,  she  went  down  below,  and  busied  herself, 
even  through  her  blinding  tears,  in  trying  to  arrange  her  own  cabin, 
and  Edward's.  She  heard  boat  after  boat  arrive,  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers. She  learnt  from  Edward,  who  came  down  to  tell  her  the 
fact,  that  there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred  steerage  passengers. 
She  felt  the  tremulous  shake  which  announced  that  the  ship  was 
loosed  from  her  moorings,  and  being  tugged  down  the  river.  She 
wrapped  herself  up  once  more,  and  came  on  deck,  and  sat  down 
among  the  many  who  were  looking  their  last  look  at  England.  The 
early  winter  evening  was  darkening  in^  and  shutting  out  the  Welsh 
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eoast,  the  hills  of  which  were  like  the  hills  of  home.    She  was  thank- 
ful when  she  became  too  ill  to  think  and  remember. 

Exhausted  and  still,  she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  sleeping 
or  waking  ;  or  whether  she  had  slept,  since  she  had  thrown  herseU 
down  on  her  cot ;  when,  suddenly,  there  was  a  great  rush,  and  then 
Edward  stood  like  lightning  by  her,  pulling  her  up  by  the  arm. 

**  The  ship  is  on  fire — ^to  the  deck,  Maggie  !  Fire  !  Fire  !"  he 
shouted,  like  a  maniac,  while  he  dragged  her  up  the  stairs — as  if  the 
cry  of  ^ '  Fire  "  could  summon  human  aid  on  the  great  deep.  And  the 
cry  was  echoed  up  to  heaven  by  all  that  crowd,  in  an  accent  of 
despair. 

They  stood  huddled  together,  dressed  and  undressed  ;  now  in 
red  lurid  light,  showing  ghastly  faces  of  terror— now  in  white  wreaths 
of  smoke — as  far  away  from  the  steerage  as  they  could  press  ;  for 
there,  up  from  the  hold,  rose  columns  of  smoke,  and  now  and  then 
a  fierce  blaze  leaped  out,  exulting — ^higher  and  higher  every  time  ; 
while  from  each  crevice  on  that  part  of  the  deck  issued  harbingers 
of  the  terrible  destruction  that  awaited  them. 

The  sailors  were  lowering  the  boats  ;  and  above  them  stood  the 
captain,  as  calm  as  if  he  were  on  his  own  hearth  at  home— his  home 
where  he  never  more  should  be.  His  voice  was  low — was  lower  ; 
but  as  clear  as  a  bell  in  its  distinctness  ;  as  wise  in  its  directions  as 
collected  thought  could  make  it.  Some  of  the  steerage  passengers 
were  helping  ;  but  more  were  dumb  and  motionless  with  afi&ight. 
In  that  dead  silence  was  heard  a  low  wail  of  sorrow,  as  of  numbers 
whose  power  was  crushed  out  of  them  by  that  awful  terror.  Edward 
still  held  his  clutch  of  Margaret's  arm. 

**  Be  ready !  "  said  he,  in  a  fierce  whisper. 

The  fire  sprung  up  along  the  main>mast,  and  did  not  sink  or  dis- 
appear again.  They  knew,  then,  that  all  the  mad  e£forts  made  by 
some  few  below  to  extinguish  it  were  in  vain  ;  and  then  went  up 
the  prayers  of  hundreds,  in  mortal  agony  of  fear — 

"  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  us  ! " 

Not  in  quiet  calm  of  village  church  did  ever  such  a  pitiful  cry  go 
up  to  heaven  ;  it  was  like  one  voice — like  the  day  of  judgment  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

And  after  that  there  was  no  more  silence  ;  but  a  confusion  of 
terrible  farewells,  and  wild  cries  of  afiright,  and  purposeless  rushes 
hither  and  thither. 

The  boats  were  down,  rocking  on  the  sea.     The  captain  spoke : 

"  Put  the  children  in  first ;  they  are  the  most  helpless." 

One  or  two  stout  sailors  stood  in  the  boats  to  receive  them. 
Edward  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gangway,  pulling  Maggie 
with  him.  She  was  almost  pressed  to  death,  and  stifled.  Close  in 
her  ear,  she  heard  a  woman  praying  to  herself.  She,  poor  creature, 
knew  of  no  presence  but  God's  in  that  awful  hour,  and  spoke  in  a 
low  voice  to  Him. 

^*  My  heart's  darlings  are  taken  away  from  me.  Faith  !  faith  ! 
Oh,  my  great  Gkxi  !  I  will  die  in  peace,  if  Thou  wilt  but  grant  me 
faith  in  this  terrible  hour,  to  feel  that  Thou  wilt  take  care  of  my 
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poor  orphans.  Hush  !  dearest  Billy/'  she  cried  out  shrill  to  a  little 
fellow  in  the  boat,  waiting  for  his  mother  ;  and  the  change  in  her 
voice,  from  despair  to  a  kind  of  cheerfulness,  showed  what  a 
mother's  love  can  do.  "  Mother  will  come  soon.  Hide  his  face 
Anne,  and  wrap  your  shawl  tight  round  him. "  And  then  her  voice 
sank  down  again,  in  the  same  low,  wild  prayer  for  faith.  Maggie 
could  not  turn  to  see  her  face,  but  took  the  hand  which  hung  near 
her.  The  woman  clutched  at  it  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice  ;  but  went 
on  praying,  as  if  unconscious.  Just  then  the  crowd  gave  way  a 
little.  The  captain  had  said  that  the  women  were  to  go  next ;  but 
they  were  too  frenzied  to  obey  his  directions,  and  now  pressed  back- 
ward and  forward.  The  sailors,  with  mute,  stem  obedience,  strove 
to  follow  out  the  captain's  directions.  Edward  pulled  Maggie,  and 
she  kept  her  hold  on  the  mother.  The  mate,  at  the  head  of  the 
gangway,  pushed  him  back. 

*  •  Only  women  are  to  go  !  " 

"  There  are  men  there." 

"  Three,  to  manage  the  boat." 

"  Come  on,  Maggie !  while  there's  room  for  us,"  said  he,  un- 
heeding. But  Maggie  drew  back,  and  put  the  mother's  hand  into 
the  mate's.  '*  Save  her  first,"  said  she.  The  woman  did  not  know 
of  anything,  but  that  her  children  were  there  ;  it  was  only  in  after 
days,  and  quiet  hours,  that  she  remembered  the  young  creature  who 
pushed  her  forwards  to  join  her  fatherless  children,  and,  by  losing 
her  place  in  the  crowd,  was  jostled — ^where,  she  did  not  know  ;  but 
dreamed  until  her  dying  day.  Edward  pressed  on,  imaware  that 
Maggie  was  not  close  behind  him.  He  was  deaf  to  reproaches;  and, 
heedless  of  the  hand  stretched  out  to  hold  him  back,  sprang  towards 
the  boat.  The  men  there  pushed  her  off — full,  and  more  than  full, 
as  she  was  ;  and  overboard  he  fell  into  the  sullen  heaving  waters. 

His  last  shout  had  been  on  Maggie's  name — a  name  she  never 
thought  to  hear  again  on  earth,  as  she  was  pressed  back,  sick  and 
suffocating.  But  suddenly  a  voice  rang  out  above  all  confused 
voices  and  moaning  hungry  waves,  and  above  the  roaring  fire. 

"  Maggie,  Maggie !     My  Maggie  !  " 

Out  of  the  steerage  side  of  the  crowd  a  tall  figure  issued  forth, 
begrimed  with  smoke.  She  could  not  see,  but  she  knew.  As  a 
tame  bird  flutters  to  the  human  breast  of  its  protector  when 
affrighted  by  some  mortal  foe,  so  Maggie  fluttered  and  cowered  into 
his  arms.  And,  for  a  moment,  there  was  no  more  terror  or  thought 
of  danger  in  the  hearts  of  those  twain,  but  only  infinite  and  abso- 
lute peace.  She  had  no  wonder  how  he  came  there  :  it  was  enough 
that  he  was  there.  He  first  thought  of  the  destruction  that  was 
present  with  them.  He  was  as  calm  and  composed  as  if  they  sat 
beneath  the  thorn-tree  on  the  still  moorlands,  far  away.  He  took 
her,  without  a  word,  to  the  end  of  the  quarter-deck.  He  lashed 
her  to  a  piece  of  spar.     She  never  spoke. 

**  Maggie,"  he  said,  **my  only  chance  is  to  throw  you  over- 
board. This  spar  will  keep  you  floating.  At  first,  you  will  go 
down — deep,  deep  down.     Keep  your  mouth  and  eyes  shut.     I 
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shall  be  there  when  you  come  up.     By  God's  help,  I  will  struggle 
bravely  for  you." 

She  looked  up ;  and  by  the  flashing  light  he  could  see  a  trusting, 
loving  smile  upon  her  face.  And  he  snuled  back  at  her  ;  a  grave, 
beautiful  look,  fit  to  wear  on  his  face  in  heaven.  He  helped  her 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  away  from  the  falling  burning  pieces  of 
mast.     Then  for  a  moment  he  paused. 

**K ^Maggie,  I  may  be  throwing  you  in  to  death."    He  put 

his  hand  before  his  eyes.     The  strong  man  lost  courage.     Then  she 
spoke. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  ;  Grod  is  with  us,  whether  we  live  or  die  !  " 
She  looked  as  quiet  and  happy  as  a  child  on  its  mother's  breast ; 
and  so,  before  he  lost  heart  again,  he  heaved  her  up,  and  threw  her 
as  far  as  he  could  over  into  the  ghnng,  dizzying  water ;  and  straight 
leaped  after  her.  She  came  up  with  an  involuntary  look  of  terror 
on  her  face  ;  but  when  she  saw  him  by  the  red  glare  of  the  burning 
ship  close  by  her  side,  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  looked  as  if  peace- 
fully going  to  sleep.    He  swam,  guiding  the  spar. 

"  I  thmk  we  are  near  Llandudno.  I  know  we  have  passed  the 
little  Ormes'  head."     That  was  aU  he  said  ;  but  she  did  not  speak. 

He  swam  out  of  the  heat  and  fierce  blaze  of  light  into  the  quiet 
dark  waters ;  and  then  into  the  moon's  path.  It  might  be  hidf  an 
hour  before  he  got  into  that  silver  stream.  When  the  beams  fell 
down  upon  them  he  looked  at  Maggie.  Her  head  rested  on  the 
spar,  quite  stilL  He  could  not  bear  it.  "  Maggie — dear  heart ! 
speid^ ! " 

With  a  great  eflfort  she  was  called  back  from  the  borders  of 
death  by  that  voice,  and  opened  her  filmy  eyes,  which  looked 
abroad  as  if  she  could  see  nothing  nearer  than  the  gleaming  lights  of 
Heaven.  She  let  the  lids  fall  softly  again.  He  was  as  if  alone  in 
the  wide  world  with  God. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  and  all  is  over,"  thought  he.  "  The 
people  at  Llandudno  must  see  our  burning  ship,  and  will  come  out 
in  tiieir  boats."  He  kept  in  the  line  of  light,  although  it  did  not 
lead  him  direct  to  the  shore,  in  order  that  they  might  be  seen.  He 
swam  with  desperation.  One  moment  he  thought  he  had  heard  her 
last  gasp  rattle  through  the  rush  of  the  waters  ;  and  all  strength 
was  gone,  and  he  lay  on  the  waves  as  if  he  himself  must  die,  and 
go  with  her  spirit  straight  through  that  purple  lift  to  heaven ;  the 
nexfc  he  heard  the  splash  of  oars,  and  raised  himself  and  cried  aloud. 
The  boatmen  took  them  in,  and  examined  her  by  the  lantern, — 
and  spoke  in  Welsh, — and  shook  their  heads.  Frank  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  prayed  them  to  take  her  to  land.  They  did 
not  know  his  words,  but  they  understood  his  prayer.  He  kissed 
her  hps,  he  chafed  her  hands,  he  wrung  the  water  out  of  her  hair, 
he  held  her  feet  against  his  warm  breast. 

**  She  is  not  dead,"  he  kept  saying  to  the  men,  as  he  saw  their 
■orrowfuly  pitying  looks. 

The  kind  people  at  Llandudno  had  made  ready  their  own 
humble  beds,  with  every  appliance  of  comfort  they  could  think  of, 
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as  soon  as  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  the  ship  on  their  coasts.  Prank  walked,  dripping,  bare- 
headed, by  the  body  of  his  Margaret,  which  was  borne  by  some 
men  along  the  rocky,  sloping  shore. 

''  She  is  not  dead  I "  he  said.  He  stopped  at  the  first  house 
they  came  to.  1^  belonged  to  a  kind-hearted  woman.  They  laid 
Maggie  in  her  bed,  and  got  the  village  doctor  to  come  and  see  her. 

'*  There  is  life  stUl,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"1  knew  it,"  said  Frank.  But  it  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
He  sank  first  in  prayer,  and  then  in  insensibility.  The  doctor  did 
everything.  All  that  night  long  he  passed  to  and  fro  from  house 
to  house  ;  for  several  had  swum  to  Llandudno.  Others,  it  was 
thought,  had  gone  to  Abergele. 

In  the  morning  Frank  was  recovered  enough  to  write  te  his 
father,  by  Maggie's  bedside.  He  sent  the  letter  off  to  Conway 
by  a  little  bright-looking  Welsh  boy.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she 
awoke. 

In  a  moment  or  two  she  looked  eagerly  round  her,  as  if  gather- 
ing in  her  breath  ;  and  then  she  covered  her  head  and  sobbed. 

"  Where  is  Edward  ? "  asked  she. 

"  We  do  not  know," said  Frank,  gravely.  "I  have  been  round 
the  village,  and  seen  every  survivor  here  ;  he  is  not  among  them, 
but  he  may  be  at  some  other  place  along  the  coast." 

She  was  silent,  reading  in  his  eyes  his  fears — ^his  belief. 

At  last  she  asked  again. 

'  ^  I  cannot  understand  it.  My  head  is  not  dear.  There  are 
such  rushing  noises  in  it.  How  came  you  there  ? "  She  shuddered 
involuntarily  as  she  recalled  the  terrible  where. 

For  an  instant  he  dreaded,  for  her  sake,  te  recal  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  night  before  ;  but  then  he  understood  how  her  mind 
would  dwell  upon  them  until  she  was  satisfied. 

"  You  remember  writing  to  me,  love,  telling  me  all.  I  got  your 
letter — I  don't  know  how  long  ago — ^yesterday,  I  think.  Yes  !  in 
the  evening.  You  could  not  thmk,  Maggie,  I  would  let  you  go 
alone  to  America.  I  won't  speak  against  Edward,  poor  fellow  !  but 
we  must  both  allow  that  he  was  not  the  person  to  wateh  over  you,  as 
such  a  treasure  should  be  watehed  over.  I  thought  I  would  go  with 
you.  I  hardly  know  if  I  meant  to  make  myseU  known  to  you  all 
at  once,  for  I  had  no  wish  to  have  much  to  do  with  your  brother. 
I  see  now  that  it  was  selfish  in  me.  Well !  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  after  receiving  your  letter,  but  to  set  off  for  Liverpool  straight, 
and  join  you.  And  after  that  decision  was  made,  my  spirits  rose, 
for  the  old  talks  about  Canada  and  Australia  came  to  my  mind,  and 
this  seemed  like  a  realisation  of  them.  Besides,  Maggie,  I  sus- 
pected— I  even  suspect  now — ^that  my  father  had  something  to  do 
with  your  going  with  Edward  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  fVank  I "  said  she,  earnestly,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  now  ;  but  he  was  so  good  and  kind  at  last.  He 
never  urged  me  to  go  ;  though,  I  believe,  he  did  tell  me  it  would  be 
the  saving  pf  Edward." 
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' *  Don't  agitate  yourself,  love.  I  trust  there  will  be  time  enough, 
some  happy  day  at  home,  to  tell  me  all.  And  till  then,  I  will  be- 
lieve that  my  father  did  not  in  any  way  suggest  this  voyage.  But 
you'll  allow  that,  after  all  that  has  passed,  it  was  not  unnatural  in 
me  to  suppose  so.  I  only  told  Middleton  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
by  the  next  train.  It  was  not  till  I  was  fairly  o£f,  that  I  began  to 
reckon  up  what  money  I  had  with  me.  I  doubt  even  if  I  was  sorry 
to  find  it  was  so  little.  I  should  have  to  put  forth  my  energies  and 
fight  my  way,  as  I  had  often  wanted  to  do.  I  remember,  I  thought 
how  happy  you  and  I  would  be,  striving  together  as  poor  people 
*  in  that  new  world  which  is  the  old.'  Then  you  had  told  me  you 
were  going  in  the  steerage,  and  that  waa  all  suitable  to  my  desires 
for  myself." 

' '  It  was  Erminia's  kindness  that  prevented  our  going  there.  She 
asked  your  father  to  take  us  cabin  places  unknown  to  me." 

^^  Did  she  1  Dear  Erminia!  it  is  just  like  her.  I  could  almost 
laugh  to  remember  the  eagerness  with  which  I  doffed  my  signs  of 
wealth,  and  put  on  those  of  poverty.  I  sold  my  watch  when  I  got 
into  Liverpool — ^yesterday,  I  believe — ^but  it  seems  like  months  ago. 
And  I  rigged  myself  out  at  a  slop-shop  with  suitable  clothes  for  a 
steerage  passenger.  Maggie !  you  never  told  me  the  name  of  the 
vessel  you  were  going  to  sail  in !" 

^^  I  did  not  know  it  till  I  got  to  Liverpool.  AU  Mr.  Buxton  said 
was  that  some  ship  sailed  on  the  16th." 

"I  concluded  it  must  be  the  'Anna-Maria'  (poor  'Anna- 
Maria  ! ')  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  She  had  just  heaved  her  anchor 
when  I  came  on  board.  Don't  you  recollect  a  boat  hailing  her  at  the 
last  moment  ?    There  were  three  of  us  in  her." 

"  No ;  I  was  below  in  my  cabin — trying  not  to  think,"  said  she, 
coloilring  a  little. 

"  Well !  as  soon  as  I  got  on  board  it  began  to  grow  dark,  or,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  fog  on  the  river ;  at  any  rate,  instead  of  being  able 
to  single  out  your  %ure  at  once,  Maggie — it  is  one  among  a  thousand 
— I  had  to  go  peering  into  every  woman's  face,  and  many  were  below. 
I  went  between  decks,  and  by  and  by  I  was  afraid  I  had  mistaken 
the  vessel ;  I  sat  down ;  I  had  no  spirit  to  stand ;  aind  every  time  the 
door  opened  I  roused  up  and  looked — but  you  never  came.  I  was 
thinking  what  to  do ;  whether  to  be  put  on  shore  in  Ireland,  or  to 
go  on  to  New  York,  and  wait  for  you  there ;  it  was  the  worst  time 
of  all,  for  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  the  suspense  was  horrible.  I 
might  have  known,"  said  he,  smiling,  ''  my  little  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  not  one  to  be  a  steerage  passenger." 

But  Maggie  was  too  much  shaken  to  smile,  and  the  thought  of 
Edward  lay  heavy  upon  her  mind. 

"  Then  the  fire  broke  out;  how,  or  why,  I  suppose,  will  never 
be  ascertained.  It  was  at  our  end  of  the  vessel.  I  thanked  God, 
then,  that  you  were  not  there.  The  second  mate  wanted  some  one 
to  go  down  with  him  to  bring  up  the  gunpowder,  and  throw  it  over- 
board. I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I  went.  We  wrapped  it  up  in  wet 
sails,  but  it  was  a  ticklish  piece  of  work,  and  took  tune.     When  wo 
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had  got  it  overboard,  the  flames  were  gathering  far  and  wide.  I 
don't  remember  what  I  did  until  I  heard  Edward's  voice  speaking 
your  name. " 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  morning  they  should  set  off  home< 
wards,  striving  on  their  way  to  obtain  tidings  of  Edward.  Frank 
would  have  given  his  only  valuable  (his  mother's  diamond-guard, 
wliich  he  wore  constantly)  as  a  pledge  for  some  advance  of  money ; 
but  the  kind  Welsh  people  would  not  have  it.  They  had  not  much 
spare  cash,  but  what  they  had  they  readily  lent  to  the  survivors  of  the 
**  Anna-Maria."  Dressed  in  the  homely  country  garb  of  the  people, 
Frank  and  Maggie  set  off  in  their  car.  It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morn- 
ing—the  first  ^lat  winter.  The  road  soon  lay  high  up  on  the  diflfe 
along  the  coast.  They  looked  down  on  the  sea  rockii^  below.  At 
every  village  they  stopped,  and  Frank  inquired,  and  made  the  driver 
inquire  in  Welsh ;  but  no  tidings  gained  they  of  Edward ;  though 
here  and  there  Maggie  watched  Frank  into  some  cottage  or  other, 
going  to  see  a  dead  body,  beloved  by  some  one ;  and  when  he  cameu 
out,  solemn  and  grave,  their  sad  eyes  met,  and  she  knew  it  was  not 
he  they  sought,  without  needing  words. 

At  Abergele  they  stopped  to  rest;  and  because,  being  a  larger 
place,  it  would  need  a  longer  search,  Maggie  lay  down  on  the  sofa, 
for  she  was  very  weak,  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  tried  not  to  see  for 
ever  and  ever  that  mad  struggling  crowd  lighted  by  the  red 
flames. 

Frank  came  back  in  an  hour  or  so  ;  and  soft  behind  him — 
laboriousJy  treading  on  tiptoe — ^Mr.  Buxton  followed.  He  was 
evidently  choking  down  his  sobs  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  white,  wan 
figure  of  Maggie  he  held  out  his  arms. 

"  My  dear !  my  daughter !  "  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  I  "  He 
could  not  speak  more — he  was  fairly  crying  !  but  he  put  her  hand 
in  Frank's,  and  kept  holding  them  both. 

**  My  father,"  said  Frank,  speaking  in  a  husky  voice,  while  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  **  had  heard  of  it  before  he  received  my  letter. 
I  might  have  known  that  the  lighthouse  signals  would  take  it  fast 
to  Liverpool  I  had  written  a  few  lines  to  him  saying  I  was  going 
to  you  ;  happily  they  never  reached — that  was  spared  to  my  dear 
father." 

Maggie  saw  the  look  of  restored  confidence  that  passed  between 
father  and  son. 

**  My  mother  ? "  said  she,  at  last. 
She  is  here,"  said  they  both  at  once,  with  sad  solemnity. 
Oh,  where?    Why  did  not  you  tell  me?"  exclaimed  she, 
starting  up.     But  their  faces  told  her  why. 

**  Edward  is  drowned — is  dead,"  said  she,  reading  their  looks. 

There  was  no  answer. 

'*  Let  me  go  to  my  mother." 

'^Maggie,  she  is  with  him.     His  body  was  washed  ashore  last 
night.    My  father  and  she  heard  of  it  as  they  came  along.    Can  you 
bear  to  see  her  ?    She  will  not  leave  him." 
"  Take  me  to  her,"  Maggie  answered. 
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Tliey  led  her  into  a  bedroom.  Stretched  on  the  bed  lay  Edward, 
but  now  so  full  of  hope  and  worldly  plans. 

Mrs.  Browne  looked  round  and  saw  Maggie.  She  did  not  get 
up  from  her  place  by  his  head  ;  nor  did  she  long  avert  her  gaze  from 
his  poor  face.  But  she  held  Maggie's  hand,  as  the  girl  knelt  by  her 
and  spoke  to  her  in  a  hushed  voice,  undisturbed  by  tears.  Her 
miserable  heart  could  not  find  that  relief. 

"  He  is  dead  ! — ^he  is  gone  ! — he  will  never  come  back  again  ! 
If  he  had  gone  to  America — ^it  might  have  been  years  first — ^but  he 
would  have  come  back  to  me.  But  now  he  will  never  come  back 
again ;  never — ^never  ! " 

Her  voice  died  away,  as  the  wailings  of  the  night- wind  die  in 
the  distance  ;  and  there  was  silence — silence  more  sad  and  hopeless 
than  any  passionate  words  of  grief. 

And  to  this  day  it  is  the  same.  She  prizes  her  dead  son  more 
than  a  thousand  living  daughters,  happy  and  prosperous  as  is  Maggie 
riow — ^rich  in  the  love  of  many.  If  Maggie  did  not  show  such 
reverence  to  her  mother's  faithful  sorrows,  others  might  wonder  at 
her  refusal  to  be  comforted  by  that  sweet  daughter.  But  Maggie 
treats  her  with  such  tender  sympathy,  never  thinking  of  herself  or 
her  own  daims,  that  Frank,  Erminia,  Mr.  Buxton,  Nancy,  and  all, 
are  reverent  and  sympathising  too. 

Over  both  old  and  young  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  broods 
like  a  dove— of  one  who  could  do  but  Uttle  during  her  lifetime  ; 
who  was  doomed  only  to  ''stand  and  wait ;  '*  who  was  meekly  con- 
tent to  be  gentle,  holy,  patient,  and  imdefiled — ^the  memory  of  th« 
invalid  Mrs.  Buxton. 
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The  afternoon  sun  shed  down  his  glorious  rays  on  the  grassy  church- 
yard, making  the  shadow,  cast  by  the  old  yew-tree  under  which  we 
sat,  seem  deeper  and  deeper  by  contrast.  The  everlasting  hum  of 
myriads  of  summer  insects  made  luxurious  lullaby. 

Of  the  view  tliat  lay  beneath  our  gaze,  I  cannot  speak  adequately. 
The  foreground  was  the  grey-stone  wall  of  the  vicarage  garden;  rich 
in  the  colouring  made  by  innumerable  lichens,  ferns,  ivy  of  most 
tender  green  and  most  delicate  tracery,  and  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the 
crane's-bill,  which  found  a  home  in  every  nook  and  crevice — and  at 
the  summit  of  that  old  wall  flaunted  some  unpruned  tendrils  of  the 
vine,  and  long  flower-laden  branches  of  the  climbing  rose-tree, 
trained  against  the  inner  side.  Beyond,  lay  meadow  green  and 
mountain  grey,  and  the  blue  dazzle  of  Morecambe  Bay,  as  it  sparkled 
between  us  and  the  more  distant  view. 

For  a  while  we  were  silent,  living  in  sight  and  murmuring  sound. 
Then  Jeremy  took  up  our  conversation  where,  suddenly  feeling 
weariness,  as  we  saw  that  deep  green  shadowy  resting  place,  we  had 
ceased  speaking  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

It  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  hoUday-time  that  thoughts  are  not 
rudely  shaken  from  us  by  outward  violence  of  hurry  and  busy  im- 
patience, but  fall  maturely  from  our  lips  in  the  sunny  leisure  of  our 
days.     The  stock  may  be  bad,  but  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

**  How  would  you  then  define  a  hero  ?"  I  asked. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  question 
in  watching  a  cloud-shadow  floating  over  the  far-away  hills,  when 
Jeremy  made  answer : 

*'  My  idea  of  a  hero  is  one  who  acts  up  to  the  highest  idea  of 
duty  he  has  been  able  to  form,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  I  think 
that  by  this  definition  we  may  include  all  phases  of  character,  even  to 
the  heroes  of  old,  whose  sole  (and  to  us,  low)  idea  of  duty  consisted 
in  personal  prowess." 

**  Then  you  would  even  admit  the  military  heroes  ? "  asked  I. 

"  I  would  ;  with  a  certain  kind  of  pity  for  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  them  no  higher  ideas  of  duty.  Still,  if  they  sacri- 
ficed self  to  do  what  they  sincerely  believed  to  be  right,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  deny  them  the  title  of  hero." 

"  A  poor,  unchristian  heroism,  whose  manifestation  consists  in 
injury  to  others  !  *'  I  said. 
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We  were  both  startled  by  a  third  voice. 

**  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  sir" — and  then  the  speaker  stopped. 

It  was  the  Sexton,  whom,  when  we  first  arrived,  we  had  noticed, 
as  an  accessory  to  the  scene,  but  whom  we  had  forgotten,  as  much 
as  though  he  were  as  inanimate  as  one  of  the  moss-covered  head- 
stones. 

**  If  I  might  be  so  bold,"  said  he  again,  waiting  leave  to  speak. 
Jeremy  bowed  in  deference  to  his  white,  uncovered  head.  And  so 
encouraged,  he  went  on. 

"  What  that  gentleman  "  (alluding  to  my  last  speech)  **  has  just 
now  said,  brings  to  my  mind  one  who  is  dead  and  gone  this  many  a 
year  ago.  I,  maybe,  have  not  rightly  understood  your  meaning, 
gentlemen,  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather  it,  I  think  you'd  both  have 
given  in  to  thinking  poor  Gilbert  Dawson  a  hero.  At  any  rate," 
said  he,  heaving  a  long,  quivering  sigh,  '*  I  have  reason  to  think 
him  80." 

"Will  you  take  a  seat,  sir,  and  tell  us  about  him  ? "  said  Jeremy, 
standing  up  until  the  old  man  was  seated.  I  confess  I  felt  impatient 
at  the  interruption. 

"It  will  be  forty-five  year  come  Martinmas,"  said  the  Sexton, 
sitting  down  on  a  grassy  mound  at  our  feet,  "  since  I  finished  my 
'prenticeship,  and  settled  down  at  Lindal.  You  can  see  Lindal, 
sir,  at  evenings  and  mornings  across  the  bay ;  a  little  to  the  right 
of  Grange;  at  least,  I  used  to  see  it,  many  a  time  and  oft,  afore  my 
sight  grew  so  dark  :  and  I  have  spent  many  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a-gazing  at  it  far  away,  and  thinking  of  the  days  I  lived  there,  till 
the  tears  came  so  thick  to  my  eyes,  I  coiQd  gaze  no  longer.  I  shall 
never  look  upon  it  again,  either  far-oflf  or  near,  but  you  may  see  it, 
both  ways,  and  a  terrible  bonny  spot  it  is.  In  my  young  days, 
when  I  went  to  settle  there,  it  was  full  of  as  wild  a  set  of  young 
fellows  as  ever  were  clapped  eyes  on ;  aU  for  fighting,  poaching, 
quarrelling,  and  such  like  work.  I  were  startled  myself  when  I 
first  found  what  a  set  I  were  among,  but  soon  I  began  to  f aU  into 
their  ways,  and  I  ended  by  being  as  rough  a  chap  as  any  on  'em. 
I'd  been  there  a  matter  of  two  year,  and  were  reckoned  by  most 
the  cock  of  the  village,  when  Gilbert  Dawson,  as  I  was  speaking  of, 
came  to  Lindal.  He  were  about  as  strapping  a  chap  as  I  was  (I 
used  to  be  six  feet  high,  though  now  I'm  so  shrunk  and  doubled 
up),  and,  as  we  were  like  in  the  same  trade  (both  used  to  prepare 
osiers  and  wood  for  the  Liverpool  coopers,  who  get  a  deal  of  stuff 
from  the  copses  round  the  bay,  sir),  we  were  thrown  together,  and 
took  mightiy  to  each  other.  I  put  my  best  leg  foremost  to  be 
equal  with  Gilbert,  for  I'd  had  some  schooling,  though  since  I'd 
been  at  Lindal  I'd  lost  a  good  part  of  what  I'd  learnt;  and  I  kept 
my  rough  ways  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  his 
getting  to  know  them.  But  that  did  not  last  long.  I  began  to 
think  he  fancied  a  girl  I  dearly  loved,  but  who  had  always  held  off 
from  me.  Eh  !  but  she  was  a  pretty  one  in  those  days !  There's 
none  like  her,  now.  I  think  I  see  her  going  along  the  road  with 
her  dancing  tread,  and  shaking  back  her  long  yellow  curls,  to  give 
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me  or  any  other  young  fellow  a  sancy  word;  no  wonder  Gilbert  was 
taken  with  her,  for  all  he  was  grave,  and  she  so  merry  and  light. 
But  I  began  to  think  she  liked  him  again ;  and  then  my  blood  was 
all  afire.  I  got  to  hate  him  for  everything  he  did.  Aforetime  I 
had  stood  by,  admiring  to  see  him,  how  he  leapt,  and  what  a  quoiter 
and  cricketer  he  was.  And  now  I  ground  my  teeth  with  hatred 
whene'er  he  did  a  thing  which  caught  Letty's  eye.  I  could  read  it 
in  her  look  that  she  liked  him,  for  all  she  held  herself  just  as  high 
with  him  as  with  all  the  rest.  Lord  God  forgive  me !  how  I  hated 
that  man." 

He  spoke  as  if  the  hatred  were  a  thing  of  yesterday,  so  dear 
within  his  memory  were  shown  the  actions  and  feelings  of  his  youth. 
And  then  he  dropped  liis  voice,  and  said  : 

"  Well !  I  began  to  look  out  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  for  my 
blood  was  up  to  fight  him.  If  I  beat  him  (and  I  were  a  rare  boxer 
in  those  days),  I  Siought  Letty  would  cool  towards  him.  So  one 
evening  at  quoits  (I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  or  why,  but  large 
doings  grow  out  of  small  words)  I  fell  out  with  him,  and  challenged 
him  to  fight.  I  could  see  he  were  very  wroth  by  his  colour  coming 
and  going — and,  as  I  said  before,  he  were  a  fine  active  young  fellow. 
But  all  at  once  he  drew  in,  and  said  he  would  not  fight.  Such  a 
yell  as  the  Lindal  lads,  who  were  watching  us,  set  up  !  I  hear  it 
yet.  I  could  na'  help  but  feel  sorry  for  him,  to  be  so  scorned,  and 
I  thought  he'd  not  rightly  taken  my  meaning,  and  I'd  give  him 
another  chance  ;  so  I  said  it  again,  and  dared  him,  as  plain  as  words 
could  speak,  to  fight  out  the  quarrel.  He  told  me  then,  he  had  no 
quarrel  against  me  ;  that  he  might  have  said  something  to  put  me 
up  ;  he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  but  that  if  he  had,  he  asked  par- 
don ;  but  that  he  would  not  fight  no-how. 

'^  I  was  so  full  of  scorn  at  his  cowardliness,  that  I  was  vexed  I'd 
given  him  the  second  chance,  and  I  joined  in  the  yeD  that  was  set 
up,  twice  as  bad  as  before.  He  stood  it  out,  his  teeth  set,  and 
looking  very  white,  and  when  we  were  silent  for  want  of  breath, 
he  said  out  loud,  but  in  a  hoarse  voice,  quite  different  from  his 
own — 

'* '  I  cannot  fight,  because  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  quarrel,  and  use 
violence.' 

'^Then  he  turned  to  go  away;  I  were  so  beside  myself  with 
scorn  and  hate,  that  I  called  out — 

'^ '  Tell  truth,  lad,  at  least ;  if  thou  dare  not  fight,  dunnot  go 
and  tell  a  lie  about  it.  Mother's  moppet  is  afraid  of  a  black  eye, 
pretty  dear.     It  shannot  be  hurt,  but  itmunnot  tell  lies.' 

'*  Well,  they  laughed,  but  I  could  not  laugh.  It  seemed  such  a 
thing  for  a  stout  young  diap  to  be  a  coward  and  afraid ! 

''  Before  the  sun  had  set,  it  was  talked  of  all  over  Lindal,  how  I 
had  challenged  Gilbert  to  fight,  and  how  he'd  denied  me  ;  and  the 
folks  stood  at  their  doors,  and  looked  at  him  going  up  the  hiU  to 
his  home,  as  if  he'd  been  a  monkey  or  a  foreigner — ^but  no  one  wished 
him  good  e'en.  Such  a  thing  as  refusing  to  fight  had  never  been 
heard  of  afore  at  LindaL   Next  day,  however,  they  had  found  voice. 
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The  men  muttered  the  word  'coward'  in  his  hearing,  and  kept 
aloof  ;  the  women  tittered  as  he  passed,  and  the  little  impndent 
lads  and  lasses  shouted  out,  'How  long  is  it  sin'  thou  turned 
Quaker  ?  *   *  Good-bye,  Jonathan  Broad-brim,'  and  such  like  jests. 

* '  That  evening  1  met  him,  with  Letty  by  his  side,  coming  up 
from  the  shore.  She  was  almost  crying  as  I  came  upon  them  at  the 
turn  of  the  lane  ;  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  as  if  begging  him 
something.  And  so  she  was,  she  told  me  it  after.  For  she  did 
really  like  him  ;  and  could  not  abide  to  hear  him  scorned  by  every 
one  for  being  a  coward  ;  and  she,  coy  as  she  was,  all  but  told  him 
that  very  night  that  she  loved  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  disgrace 
himself,  but  fight  me  as  I'd  dared  him  to.  When  he  still  stuck  to  it 
he  could  not,  for  that  it  was  wrong,  she  was  so  vexed  and  mad-like 
at  the  way  she'd  spoken,  and  the  feelings  she'd  let  out  to  coax  him, 
that  she  said  more  stinging  things  about  his  being  a  coward  than  all 
the  rest  put  together  (according  to  what  she  told  me,  sir,  afterwards), 
and  ended  by  saying  she'd  never  speak  to  him  again,  as  long  as  she 
lived  ;  she  did  once  again,  though — her  blessing  was  the  last  human 
speech  that  reached  his  ear  in  his  wild  death  struggle. 

"  But  much  happened  afore  that  time.  From  the  day  I  met 
them  walking,  Letty  turned  towards  me  ;  I  could  see  a  part  of  it 
was  to  spite  Gilbert,  for  she'd  be  twice  as  kind  when  he  was  near, 
or  likely  to  hear  of  it ;  but  by  and  by  she  get  to  like  me  for  my  own 
sake,  and  it  was  all  settled  for  our  marriage.  Gilbert  kept  aloof 
from  every  one,  and  fell  into  a  sad,  careless  way.  His  very  gait  was 
changed  ;  his  step  used  to  be  brisk  and  sounding,  and  now  his  foot 
lingered  heavily  on  the  ground.  I  used  to  try  and  daunt  him  with 
my  eye,  but  he  would  always  meet  my  look  in  a  steady,  quiet  way, 
for  all  so  much  about  him  was  altered ;  the  lads  would  not  play 
with  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  he  was  to  be  slighted  by  them 
whenever  he  came  to  quoiting  or  cricket,  he  just  left  oflf  coming. 

"  The  old  derk  was  the  oiUy  one  he  kept  company  with  ;  or  per- 
haps, rightly  to  speak,  the  only  one  who  would  keep  company  with 
him.  They  got  so  thick  at  last,  that  old  Jonas  would  say,  Gilbert 
had  gospel  on  his  side,  and  did  no  more  than  gospel  told  him  to  do  ; 
but  we  none  of  us  gave  much  credit  to  what  he  said,  more  by  token 
our  vicar  had  a  brother,  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  and  as  we  threeped 
it  many  a  time  to  Jonas,  would  he  set  himself  up  to  know  the  gospel 
better  than  the  vicar  1  that  would  be  putting  the  cart  afore  the 
horse,  like  the  French  radicals.  And  if  the  vicar  had  thought 
quarrelling  and  fighting  wicked,  and  again  the  Bible,  would  he  have 
made  so  much  work  about  all  the  victories,  that  were  as  plenty  as 
blackberries  at  that  time  of  day,  and  kept  the  little  bell  of  Lindal 
church  for  ever  ringing  ;  or  would  he  have  thought  so  much  of  *  my 
brother  the  colonel,'  as  he  was  always  talking  on  ? 

"  After  I  was  married  to  Letty  I  left  off  hating  Gilbert.  I  even 
kind  of  pitied  him — he  was  so  scorned  and  slighted  ;  and  for  all  he'd 
a  bold  look  about  him,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed,  he  seemed  pining 
and  shrunk.  It's  a  wearying  thing  to  be  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
one's  kind ;  and  so  Gilbert  found  it,  poor  fellow.  The  little  children 
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took  to  him,  though  ;  they'd  be  round  about  him  like  a  swarm  cf 
bees — them  as  was  too  young  to  know  what  a  coward  was,  and  only 
felt  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  love  and  to  help  them,  and  was  never 
loud  or  cross,  however  naughty  they  might  be.  After  a  while  we 
had  our  little  one,  too  ;  such  a  blessed  darling  she  was,  and  dearly 
did  we  love  her ;  Letty  in  especial,  who  seemed  to  get  all  the  thought 
I  used  to  think  sometimes  she  wanted,  after  she  had  her  baby  to 
care  for. 

'*  All  my  kin  lived  on  this  side  the  bay,  up  above  Kellet.    Jane 
(that's  her  that  lies  buried  near  yon  white  rose-tree)  was  to  be 
married,  and  nought  would  serve  her  but  that  Letty  and  I  must 
come  to  the  wedding  ;  for  all  my  sisters  loved  Letty,  she  had  such 
winning  ways  with  her.     Letty  did  not  like  to  leave  her  baby,  nor 
yet  did  I  want  her  to  take  it  :  so,  after  a  talk,  we  fixed  to  leave  it 
with  Letty 's  mother  for  the  afternoon.     I  could  see  her  heart  ached 
a  bit,  for  she'd  never  left  it  till  then,  and  she  seemed  to  fear  all 
manner  of  evil,  even  to  the  French  coming  and  taking  ii  away.  Well ! 
we  borrowed  a  shandry,  and  harnessed  my  old  grey  maie,  as  I  used 
in  th'  cart,  and  set  off  as  grand  as  King  George  across  the  sands 
about  three  o'clock,  for  you  see  it  were  high  water  about  twelve,  and 
we'd  to  go  and  come  back  same  tide,  as  Letty  could  not  leave  her 
baby  for  long.     It  were  a  merry  afternoon  were  that ;  last  time  I 
ever  saw  Letty  laugh  heartily  ;  and,  for  that  matter,  last  time  I  ever 
laughed  downright  hearty  myself.     The    latest  crossing-time  fell 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  we  were  late  at  starting.  Clocks  were  wrong ; 
and  we'd  a  piece  of  work  chasing  a  pig  father  had  given  Letty  to 
take  home  ;  we  bagged  him  at  last,  and  he  screeched  and  screeched 
in  the  back  part  o'  th'  shandry,  and  we  laughed  and  they  laughed  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  merriment  the  sun  set,  and  that  sober'd 
us  a  bit,  for  then  we  knew  what  time  it  was.     I  whipped  the  old 
mare,  but  she  was  a  deal  beener  than  she  was  in  the  morning,  and 
would  neither  go  quick  up  nor  down  the  brows,  and  they're  not  a 
few  'twixt  Kellet  and  the  shore.  On  the  sands  it  were  worse.  They 
were  very  heavy,  for  the  fresh  had  comedown-after  the  rains  we'd  had. 
Lord  I  how  I  did  whip  the  poor  mare,  to  make  the  most  of  the  red 
light  as  yet  lasted.     You,  maybe,  don't  know  the  sands,  gentle- 
men.    From  Bolton  side,  where  we  started  from,  it  is  better  than 
six  mile  to  Cart  Lane,  and  two  channels  to  cross,  let  alone  holes  and 
quick-sands.     At  the  second  channel  from  us  the  guide  waits,  all 
during  crossing-time  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  but  for  the  three  hours 
on  each  side  high  water  he's  not  there,  in  course.  He  stays  after  sun- 
set if  he's  forespoken,  not  else.     So  now  you  know  where  we  were 
that  awful  night.    For  we'd  crossed  the  first  channel  about  two 
mile,  and  it  were  growing  darker  and  darker  above  and  around  us, 
all  but  one  red  Hne  of  light  above  the  hills,  when  we  came  to  a  hol- 
low (for  all  the  sands  look  so  flat,  there's  many  a  hollow  in  them 
where  you  lose  all  sight  of  the  shore).     We  were  longer  than  we 
should  ha'  been  in  crossing  the  hollow,  the  sand  was  so  quick  ;  and 
when  we  came  up  again,  there,  again  the  blackness,  was  the  white 
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line  of  fche  rushing  tide  coming  up  the  bay !  It  looked  not  a  mile  from 
us  ;  and  when  the  wind  blows  up  the  bay  it  comes  swifter  than  a  gal- 
loping horse.  '  Lord  help  us !  '  said  I ;  and  then  I  were  sorry  I'd 
spoken,  to  frighten  Letty ;  but  the  words  were  crushed  out  of  my  heart 
by  the  terror.  I  felt  her  shiver  up  by  my  side,  and  clutch  my  coat. 
And  as  if  the  pig  (as  had  screeched  himself  hoarse  some  time  ago) 
had  found  out  the  danger  we  were  all  in,  he  took  to  squealing  again, 
enough  to  bewilder  any  man.  I  cursed  him  between  my  teeth  for 
his  noise  ;  and  yet  it  was  Gk)d's  answer  to  my  prayer,  bUnd  sinnei' 
as  I  was.  Ay !  you  may  smile,  sir,  but  Grod  can  work  through  many 
a  scornful  thing,  if  need  be. 

"  By  this  time  the  mare  was  all  in  a  lather,  and  trembling  and 
panting,  as  if  in  mortal  fright ;  for  though  we  were  on  the  last  bank 
afore  the  second  channel,  the  water  was  gathering  up  her  legs  ;  and 
she  so  tired  out !  When  we  came  close  to  the  channel  she  stood  still, 
and  not  all  my  flogging  could  get  her  to  stir  ;  she  fairly  groaned 
aloud,  and  shook  in  a  terrible  quaking  way.  Till  now  Letty  had  not 
spoken  :  only  held  my  coat  tightly.  I  heard  her  say  something,  and 
bent  down  my  head. 

"  *  I  think,  John — I  think — I  shall  never  see  baby  again ! ' 

*'  And  then  she  sent  up  such  a  cry — so  loud,  and  shrill,  and  piti- 
ful !  It  fairly  maddened  me.  I  pulled  out  my  knife  to  spur  on  the  old 
mare,  that  it  might  end  one  way  or  the  other,  for  the  water  was 
stealing  siQlenly  up  to  the  very  axle  tree,  let  alone  the  white  waves 
that  knew  no  mercy  in  their  steady  advance.  That  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  sir,  seemed  as  long  as  all  my  life  since.  Thoughts  and  fancies, 
and  dreams,  and  memory  ran  into  each  other.  The  mist,  the  hea\y 
mist,  that  was  like  a  ghastly  curtain,  shutting  us  in  for  death,  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  the  scents  of  the  flowers  that  grew  around  our  own 
threshold  ;  it  might  be,  for  it  was  falling  on  them  like  blessed  dew, 
though  to  us  it  was  a  shroud.  Letty  told  me  at  after,  she  heard  her 
baby  crying  for  her,  above  the  gurgling  of  the  rising  waters,  as  plain 
as  ever  she  heard  anything  ;  but  the  sea-birds  were  skirling,  and  the 
pig  shrieking  ;  I  never  caught  it ;  it  was  miles  away,  at  any  rate. 

'^  Just  as  I'd  gotten  my  knife  out,  another  sound  was  close  upon 
us,  blending  with  the  gurgle  of  the  near  waters,  and  the  roar  of 
the  distant  (not  so  distant  though)  ;  we  could  hardly  see,  but  we 
thought  we  saw  something  black  against  the  deep  lead  colour  of  wave, 
and  mist,  and  sky.  It  neared  and  neared  :  with  slow,  steady  motion, 
it  came  across  the  channel  right  to  where  we  were. 

*'  0  God  !  it  was  Gilbert  Dawson  on  his  strong  bay  horse. 

"  Few  words  did  we  speak,  and  little  time  had  we  to  say  them 
in.  I  had  no  knowledge  at  that  moment  of  past  or  future— only 
of  one  present  thoughl^how  to  save  Letty,  and,  if  1  could,  myself. 
I  only  remembered  afterwards  that  Gilbert  said  he  had  been  guided 
by  an  animal's  shriek  of  terror ;  I  only  heard,  when  all  was  over, 
that  he  had  been  uneasy  about  our  return,  because  of  the  depth  of 
fresh,  and  had  borrowed  a  pillion,  and  saddled  his  horse  early  in 
the  evening,  and  ridden  down  to  Cart  Lane  to  watch  for  us.   If  M 
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had  gone  well,  we  flhould  ne'er  have  heard  of  it.  As  it  was,  old 
Jonas  told  it,  the  tears  down-dropping  from  his  withered  cheeks. 

''  We  fastened  his  horse  to  the  shandry.  We  lifted  Letty  to  the 
pillion.  The  waters  rose  every  instant  with  sullen  sound.  They 
were  all  but  in  the  shandry.  Letty  clung  to  the  pillion  handles, 
but  drooped  her  head  as  if  she  had  yet  no  hope  of  life.  Swifter 
than  thought  (and  yet  he  might  have  had  time  for  thought  and  for 
temptation,  sir — ^if  he  had  ridden  oflf  with  Letty,  he  would  have 
been  saved,  not  me),  Gilbert  was  in  the  shandry  by  my  side. 

*  *  *  Quick ! '  said  he,  clear  and  firm.  *  You  must  ride  before  her, 
and  keep  her  up.  The  horse  can  swim.  By  Grod's  mercy  I  will 
follow.  I  can  cut  the  traces,  and  if  the  mare  is  not  hampered  with 
the  shandry,  she'll  carry  me  safely  through.  At  any  rate,  you  are 
a  husband  and  a  father.     No  one  cares  for  me.' 

''  Do  not  hate  me,  gentlemen.  I  often  wish  that  night  was  a 
dream.  It  h&s  haunted  my  sleep  ever  since  like  a  dream,  and  yet 
it  was  no  dream.  I  took  his  place  on  the  saddle,  and  put  Let^9 
arms  around  me,  and  felt  her  head  rest  on  my  shoulder.  I  trust 
in  God  I  spoke  some  word  of  thanks  ;  but  I  can't  remember.  I  only 
recollect  Letty  raising  her  head,  and  calling  out: 

**  *God  bless  you,  Gilbert  Dawson,  for  saving  my  baby  from 
being  an  orphan  this  night.'  And  then  she  fell  against  me,  as  il 
unconscious, 

"  I  bore  her  through  ;  or,  rather,  the  strong  horse  swam  bravely 
through  the  gathering  waves.  We  were  dripping  wet  when  we 
reached  the  banks  in-3iore  ;  but  we  could  have  but  one  thought — 
where  was  Gilbert  1  Thick  mists  and  heaving  waters  compassed  us 
round.  Where  was  he  ?  We  shouted.  Letty,  faint  as  she  was, 
raised  her  voice  and  shouted,  clear  and  shrill.  No  answer  came, 
the  sea  boomed  on  with  ceaseless  sullen  beat.  I  rode  te  the  guide's 
house.  He  was  a-bed,  and  would  not  get  up,  though  I  offered  him 
more  than  I  was  worth.  Perhaps  he  knew  it,  the  cursed  old  villain ! 
At  any  rate,  I'd  have  paid  it  if  I'd  teiled  my  life  long.  He  said  I 
might  take  his  horn  and  welcome.  I  did,  and  blew  such  a  blast 
through  the  still,  black  night,  the  echoes  came  back  upon  the  heavy 
air  :  but  no  human  voice  or  sound  was  heard — ^that  wUd  blast  could 
not  awaken  the  dead ! 

**  I  took  Letty  home  to  her  baby,  over  whom  she  wept  the  live- 
long night.  I  rode  back  te  the  shore  about  Cart  Lane  ;  and  te  and 
fro,  with  weary  march,  did  I  pace  along  the  brink  of  the  waters, 
now  and  then  shouting  out  into  the  silence  a  vain  cry  for  Gilbert. 
The  waters  went  back  and  left  no  trace.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
was  washed  ashore  near  Flukeborough.  The  shandry  and  poor  old 
mare  were  found  half-buried  in  a  heap  of  sand  by  Amside  Knot. 
As  far  as  we  could  guess,  he  had  dropped  his  knife  while  trying  to 
cut  the  traces,  and  so  had  lost  all  chance  of  life.  Any  rate,  the 
knife  was  found  in  a  cleft  of  the  shaft. 

''  His  friends  came  over  from  Garstang  to  his  funeral.  I  wanted 
to  go  chief  mourner,  but  it  was  not  my  right,  and  I  might  not ; 
though  I've  never  done  mourning  him  to  this  day.   When  his  sister 
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packed  up  his  things,  I  begged  hard  for  something  that  had  been 
his.  She  would  give  me  none  of  his  clothes  (she  was  a  right-down 
having  woman),  as  she  had  boys  of  her  own,  who  might  grow  up 
into  them.  But  she  threw  me  his  Bible,  as  she  said  they'd  gotten 
one  already,  and  his  were  but  a  poor  used-up  thing.  It  was  his, 
and  so  I  cared  for  it.  It  were  a  1)lack  leather  one,  with  pockets  at 
the  sides,  old-fashioned-wise  ;  and  in  one  were  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers,  Letty  said  she  could  almost  be  sure  were  some  she  had  once 
given  him. 

"  There  were  many  a  text  in  the  Gk)spel,  marked  broad  with  his 
carpenter's  pencil,  which  more  than  bore  him  out  in  his  refusal  to 
fight.  Of  a  surety,  sir,  there's  call  enough  for  bravery  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  to  show  love  to  man,  without  quarrelling  and  fighting. 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  listening  to  me.  Your  words 
called  up  the  thoughts  of  him,  and  my  heart  was  full  to  speaking. 
But  I  must  make  up  :  I've  to  dig  a  grave  for  a  little  child,  who  is 
to  be  buried  to-morrow  morning,  just  when  his  playmates  are 
trooping  off  to  school." 

"  But  tell  us  of  Letty  ;  is  she  yet  alive  ? "  asked  Jeremy. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  struggled  against  a  choking 
sigh.     After  a  minute's  pause  he  said: 

"  She  died  in  less  than  two  year  at  after  that  night.  She  was 
never  like  the  same  again.  She  would  sit  thinking,  on  Gilbert,  I 
guessed  :  but  I  could  not  blame  her.  We  had  a  boy,  and  we  named 
it  Gilbert  Dawson  Knipe ;  he  that's  stoker  on  the  London  railway. 
Our  girl  was  carried  oflf  in  teething,  and  Letty  just  quietly  drooped, 
and  died  in  less  than  a  sis  week.  They  were  buried  here  ;  so  I 
came  to  be  near  them,  and  away  from  Lindal,  a  place  I  coidd  never 
abide  after  Letty  was  gone." 

He  turned  to  his  work,  and  we,  having  rested  sufficiently,  rose 
np,  and  came  away. 


DISAPPEARANCES. 


1  AM  not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  "  Household  Words  "  regularly; 
but  a  friend,  who  lately  sent  me  some  of  the  back  numbers,  recom- 
mended me  to  read  ^^all  the  papers  relating  to  the  Detective  and 
Protective  Police,"  which  I  accordingly  did — ^not  as  the  generality 
of  readers  have  done,  as  they  appeared  week  by  week,  or  with  pauses 
between,  but  consecutively,  as  a  popular  history  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  ;  and,  as  I  suppose  it  may  also  be  considered,  a  history  of  the 
police  force  in  every  large  town  in  England.  When  I  had  ended 
these  papers,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  read  any  others  at  that  time, 
but  preferred  falling  into  a  train  of  reverie  and  recollection. 

First  of  all  I  remembered,  with  a  smile,  the  unexpected  manner 
in  which  a  relation  of  mine  was  discovered  by  an  acquaintance,  who 
had  mislaid  or  forgotten  Mr.  B.'s  address.  Now  my  dear  cousin, 
Mr.  B. ,  charming  as  he  is  in  many  points,  has  the  little  peculiarity 
of  liking  to  change  his  lodgings  once  every  three  months  on  an 
average,  which  occasions  some  bewilderment  to  his  country  friends, 
who  have  no  sooner  learnt  the  19  Belle  Yue  Road,  Hampstead, 
than  they  have  to  take  pains  to  forget  that  address,  and  to  remember 
the  27  J  Upper  Brown  Street,  Camberwell ;  and  so  on,  till  I  would 
rather  learn  a  page  of  "Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary,"  than 
try  to  remember  the  variety  of  directions  which  I  have  had  to  put 
on  my  letters  to  Mr.  B.  during  the  last  three  years.  Last  summer 
it  pleased  him  to  remove  to  a  beautiful  village  not  ten  miles  out  of 
London,  where  there  is  a  railway  station.  Thither  his  friend  sought 
him.  (I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  following  scent  there  had  been  through 
three  or  four  different  lodgings,  where  Mr.  B.  had  been  residing, 
before  his  country  friend  ascertained  that  he  was  now  lodging  at 

R .)    He  spent  the  morning  in  making  inquiries  as  to  Mr.  B.'s 

whereabouts  in  the  village  ;  but  many  geuUemen  were  lodging  there 
for  the  summer,  and  neither  butcher  nor  baker  could  inform  him 
where  Mr.  B.  was  staying  ;  his  letters  were  unknown  at  the  post- 
office,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  their  always 
being  directed  to  his  office  in  town.  At  last  the  country  friend 
sauntered  back  to  the  railway-office,  and  while  he  waited  for  the 
train  he  made  inquiry,  as  a  last  resource,  of  the  book-keeper  at  the 
station.  "  No,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  where  Mr.  B.  lodges — so  many 
gentlemen  go  by  the  trains ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  person 
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standing  by  that  pillar  can  inform  you. "  The  individual  to  whom 
he  directed  the  inquirer's  attention  had  the  appearance  of  a  trades- 
man— respectable  enough,  yet  with  no  pretensions  to  "gentility," 
and  had,  apparently,  no  more  urgent  employment  than  lazily 
watching  the  passengers  who  came  dropping  in  to  the  station. 
However,  when  he  was  spoken  to,  he  answered  civilly  and  promptly. 
*^  Mr.  B.  ?  tall  gentleman,  with  light  hair  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  know  Mr.  B. 
He  lodges  at  No.  8  Morton  Villas — ^has  done  these  three  weeks  or 
more  ;  but  you'll  not  find  him  there,  sir,  now.  He  went  to  town 
by  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  and  does  not  usually  return  until  the 
half-past  four  train." 

The  country  friend  had  no  time  to  lose  in  returning  to  the 
village,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement.  He  thanked  his 
informant,  and  said  he  would  call  on  Mr.  B.  at  his  office  in  town  ; 

but  before  he  left  R station,  he  asked  the  book-keeper  who  the 

person  was  to  whom  he  had  referred  him  for  information  as  to  his 
friend's  place  of  residence.  "One  of  the  Detective  Police,  sir," 
was  the  answer.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  B. ,  not  without  a 
little  surprise,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  policeman's  report  in 
every  particular. 

When  I  heard  this  anecdote  of  my  cousin  and  his  friend,  I  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  more  romances  written  on  the  same  kind  of 
plot  as  Caleb  Williams  ;  the  principal  interest  of  which,  to  the 
superficial  reader,  consists  in  the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  that 
the  hero  may,  or  may  not,  escape  his  pursuer.  It  is  long  since  I 
have  read  the  story,  and  I  forget  the  name  of  the  offended  and 
injured  gentleman  whose  privacy  Caleb  has  invaded  ;  but  I  know 
that  his  pursuit  of  Caleb — his  detection  of  the  various  hiding-places 
of  the  latter — his  following  up  of  slight  clues — all,  in  fact,  depended 
upon  his  own  energy,  sagacity,  and  perseverance.  The  interest  was 
caused  by  the  stniggle  of  man  against  man  ;  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  which  would  ultimately  be  successful  in  his  object ;  the  unrelent- 
ing pursuer,  or  the  ingenious  Caleb,  who  seeks  by  every  device  to 
conceal  himself.  Now,  in  1851,  the  offended  master  would  set  the 
Detective  Police  to  work ;  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
success  ;  the  only  question  would  be  as  to  the  time  that  would  elapse 
before  the  hiding-place  could  be  detected,  and  that  could  not  be  a 
question  long.  It  is  no  longer  a  struggle  between  man  and  man, 
but  between  a  vast  organised  machmery,  and  a  weak,  solitary 
individual ;  we  have  no  hopes,  no  fears — only  certainty.  But  if  the 
materials  of  pursuit  and  evasion,  as  long  as  the  chase  is  confined  to 
England,  are  taken  away  from  the  store-house  of  the  romancer,  at 
any  rate  we  can  no  more  be  haunted  by  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  mysterious  disappearances  ;  and  any  one  who  has  associated  much 
with  those  who  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  can  testify 
that  there  was  some  reason  for  such  fears. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  was  sometimes  permitted  to  accompany  a 
relation  to  drink  tea  with  a  very  clever  old  lady,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty — or,  so  I  thought  then  ;  I  now  think  she,  perhaps,  was  only 
about  seventy.     She  was  lively,  and  intelligent,  and  had  seen  and 
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known  much  that  was  worth  narrating.  She  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Sneyds,  the  family  whence  Mr.  Edgeworth  took  two  of  his  wives  ; 
had  known  Major  Andrd  ;  had  mixed  in  the  Old  Whig  Society  that 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  "Buff  and  Blue  Mrs. 
Crewe  "  gathered  round  them  ;  her  father  had  been  one  of  the  early 
patrons  of  the  lovely  Miss  Linley.  I  name  these  facts  to  show  that 
she  was  too  intelligent  and  cultivated  by  association,  as  well  as  by 
natui'al  powers,  to  lend  an  over-easy  credence  to  the  marvellous ; 
and  yet  I  have  heard  her  relate  stories  of  disappearances  which 
haunted  my  imagination  longer  than  any  tale  of  wonder.  One  of 
her  stories  was  this : — Her  father's  estate  lay  in  Shropshire,  and  his 
park-gates  opened  right  on  to  a  scattered  village  of  which  he  was 
landlord.  The  houses  formed  a  straggling  irregular  street — ^here  a 
garden,  next  a  gable-end  of  a  farm,  there  a  row  of  cottages,  and  so 
on.  Now,  at  the  end  house  or  cottage  lived  a  very  respectable  man 
and  his  wife.  They  were  well  known  in  the  village,  and  were 
esteemed  for  the  patient  attention  which  they  paid  to  the  husband's 
father,  a  paralytic  old  man.  In  winter,  his  chair  was  near  the  fire  ; 
in  summer,  they  carried  him  out  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
house  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  to  receive  what  placid  amuse- 
ment he  could  from  watching  the  little  passings  to  and  fro  of  the 
villagers.  He  could  not  move  from  his  bed  to  his  chair  without 
help.  One  hot  and  sultry  June  day,  all  the  village  turned  out  to  the 
hay-fields.     Only  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  remained. 

The  old  father  of  whom  I  have  spoken  was  carried  out  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  that  afternoon  as  usual,  and  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  went  to  the  hay-making.  But  when  they  came  home  in  the 
early  evening,  their  paralysed  father  had  disappeared — was  gone ! 
and  from  that  day  forwards,  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  him. 
The  old  lady,  who  told  this  story,  said,  with  the  quietness  that  always 
marked  the  simplicity  of  her  narration,  that  every  inquiry  which  her 
father  could  make  was  made,  and  that  it  could  never  be  accounted 
for.  No  one  had  observed  any  stranger  in  the  village ;  no  small 
household  robbery,  to  which  the  old  man  might  have  been  supposed 
an  obstacle,  had  been  committed  in  his  son's  dwelling  that  afternoon. 
The  son  and  daughter-in-law  (noted,  too,  for  their  attention  to  the 
helpless  father)  had  been  a-field  among  all  the  neighbours  the  whole 
of  the  time.  In  short,  it  never  was  accounted  for ;  and  left  a  painful 
impression  on  many  minds. 

I  will  answer  for  it,  the  Detective  Police  would  have  ascertained 
every  fact  relating  to  it  in  a  week. 

This  story,  from  its  mystery,  was  painful,  but  had  no  consequences 
to  make  it  tragical.  The  next  which  I  shall  tell  (and  although  tra- 
ditionary, these  anecdotes  of  disappearances  which  I  relate  in  this 
paper  are  correctly  repeated,  and  were  believed  by  my  informants  to 
be  strictly  true,)  had  consequences,  and  melancholy  ones,  too.  The 
scene  of  it  is  in  a  little  country-town,  surrounded  by  the  estates  of 
several  gentlemen  of  large  property.  About  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  lived  in  this  small  town  an  attorney,  with  his  mother  and 
fiister.  He  was  agent  for  one  of  the  squires  near,  and  received  rents 
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for  him  on  stated  days,  which,  of  course,  were  well  known.  He  went 

at  these  times  to  a  small  public-house,  perhaps  five  miles  from , 

where  the  tenants  met  him,  paid  their  rents,  and  were  entertained 
at  dinner  afterwards.  One  night  he  did  not  return  from  this  festivity. 
He  never  returned.  The  gentleman  whose  agent  he  was,  employed 
the  Dogberrys  of  the  time  to  find  him,  and  the  missing  cash  ;  the 
mother,  whose  support  and  comfort  he  was,  sought  him  with  all 
the  perseverance  of  faithful  love.  But  he  never  returned  ;  and  by 
and  by  the  rumour  spread  that  he  must  have  gone  abroad  with  the 
money  ;  his  mother  heard  the  whispers  aU  around  her,  and  could  not 
disprove  it ;  and  so  her  heart  broke,  and  she  died.     Years  after,  I 

think  as  many  as  fifty,  the  well-to-do  butcher  and  grazier  of 

died ;  but,  before  his  death,  he  confessed  that  he  had  waylaid 

Mr.  on  the  heath,  close  to  the  town,  almost  within  call  of  his 

own  house,  intending  only  to  rob  him,  but  meeting  with  more  resis- 
tance than  he  anticipated,  had  been  provoked  to  stab  him  ;  and  had 
buried  him  that  very  night  deep  under  the  loose  sand  of  the  heath. 
There  his  skeleton  was  found  ;  but  too  late  for  his  poor  mother  to 
know  that  his  fame  was  cleared.  His  sister,  too,  was  dead,  unmairied, 
for  no  one  liked  the  possibilities  which  might  arise  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  family.  None  cared  if  he  were  guilty  or  innocent  now. 

If  our  Detective  Police  had  only  been  in  existence ! 

This  last  is  hardly  a  story  of  unaccounted-for  disappearance.  II 
is  only  unaccounted  for  in  one  generation.  But  disappearancee 
never  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  supposition  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  traditions  of  the  last  century.  I  have  heard  (and  I  think 
I  have  read  it  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  '^  Chambers's 
Journal ")  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  Lincolnshire  about  the 
year  3750.  It  was  not  then  de  rigtiev/r  that  the  happy  couple  should 
set  out  on  a  wedding  journey  ;  but  instead,  they  and  their  friends 
had  a  merry  jovial  dumer  at  the  house  of  either  bride  or  groom  ;  and 
in  this  instance  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  bridegroom's  resi- 
dence, and  dispersed,  some  to  ramble  in  the  garden,  some  to  rest  in 
the  house  until  the  dinner  hour.  The  bridegroom,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, was  with  his  bride,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  away 
by  a  domestic,  who  said  that  a  stranger  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  and 
henceforward  he  was  never  seen  more.  The  same  tradition  hangs 
about  an  old  deserted  Welsh  Hall  standing  in  a  wood  near  Festiniog  ; 
there,  too,  the  bridegroom  was  sent  for  to  give  audience  to  a  stranger 
on  his  wedding-day,  and  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  from 
that  time ;  but  there,  they  tell  in  addition,  that  the  bride  lived  long 
— ^that  she  passed  her  three-score  years  and  ten,  but  that  daily,  during 
all  those  years,  while  there  was  light  of  sun  or  moon  to  lighten  the 
earth,  she  sat  watching — watching  at  one  particular  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  approach  to  the  house.  Her  whole  faculties, 
her  whole  mental  powers,  became  absorbed  in  that  weary  watching ; 
long  before  she  died,  she  was  childish,  and  only  conscious  of  one 
wish — to  sit  in  that  long  high  window,  and  watch  the  road,  along 
which  he  might  come.  She  was  as  faithful  as  Evangeline,  if  pensive 
6nd  inglorious. 
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That  these  two  similar  stories  of  disappearance  on  a  wedding-day 
**  obtained,"  as  the  French  say,  shows  us  that  anything  which  adds 
to  our  facility  of  communication,  and  organisation  of  means,  adds  to 
our  security  of  life.  Only  let  a  bridegroom  try  to  disappear  from  an 
untamed  Katherine  of  a  bride,  and  he  will  soon  be  brought  home, 
like  a  recreant  coward,  overtaken  by  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
clutched  back  to  his  fate  by  a  detective  policeman. 

Two  more  stories  of  disappearance,  and  I  have  done.  I  will  give 
you  the  last  in  date  first,  because  it  is  the  most  melancholy  ;  and  we 
will  wind  up  cheerfully  (after  a  fashion).  Some  time  between  182(» 
and  1830,  there  lived  in  North  Shields  a  respectable  old  woman,  and 
her  son,  who  was  trying  to  struggle  into  sufficient  knowledge  of 
medicine  to  go  out  as  ship-surgeon  in  a  Baltic  vessel,  and  perhaps 
in  this  manner  to  earn  money  enough  to  spend  a  session  in  Edin- 
bugh.  He  was  furthered  in  all  his  plans  by  the  late  benevolent 
Dr.  G.,  of  that  town.  I  believe  the  usual  premium  was  not 
required  in  his  case  ;  the  young  man  did  many  useful  errands  and 
offices  which  a  finer  young  gentleman  would  have  considered  beneath 
him ;  and  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  one  of  the  alleys  (or 
"  chares  ")  which  lead  down  from  the  main  street  of  North  Shields 
to  the  river.  Dr.  G.  had  been  with  a  patient  all  night,  and  left 
her  very  early  on  a  winter's  morning  to  return  home  to  bed  ;  but 
first  he  stepped  down  to  his  apprentice's  home,  and  bade  him  get 
up,  and  follow  him  to  his  own  house,  where  some  medicine  was  to 
be  mixed,  and  then  taken  to  the  lady.  Accordingly,  the  poor  lad 
came,  prepared  the  dose,  and  set  off  with  it  some  time  between  five 
and  six  on  a  winter's  morning.  He  was  never  seen  again.  Dr.  G. 
waited,  thinking  he  was  at  his  mother's  house  ;  she  waited,  consider- 
ing that  he  had  gone  to  his  day's  work.  And  meanwhile,  as  people 
remembered  afterwards,  the  small  vessel  bound  to  Edinburgh  sailed 
out  of  port.  The  mother  expected  him  back  her  whole  l8e  long  ; 
but  some  years  afterwards  occurred  the  discoveries  of  the  Hare  and 
Burke  horrors,  and  people  seemed  to  gain  a  dark  glimpse  at  his 
fate  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  it  was  fuUy  ascertained,  or  indeed  more 
than  surmised.  I  ought  to  add  that  aU  who  knew  him  spoke  em- 
phatically as  to  his  steadiness  of  purpose  and  conduct,  so  as  to 
render  it  improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that  he  had  run  off  to 
sea,  or  suddenly  changed  his  plan  of  life  in  any  way. 

My  last  story  is  one  of  a  disappearance  which  was  accounted  for 
after  manyyears.  There  is  a  considerable  street  in  Manchester  leading 
from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  some  of  the  suburbs.  This  street  is  called 
at  one  part  Garratt,  and  afterwards — ^where  it  emerges  into  gentility 
and,  comparatively,  country — Brook  Street.  It  derives  its  former 
name  from  an  old  black-and-white  hall  of  the  time  of  Kichard  the 
Third,  or  thereabouts,  to  judge  from  the  style  of  building ;  they 
have  closed  in  what  is  left  of  the  old  hall  now  ;  but  a  few  years 
since  this  old  house  was  visible  from  the  main  road  ;  it  stood  low 
on  some  vacant  ground,  and  appeared  to  be  half  in  ruins.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  occupied  by  several  poor  families  who  rented  tene- 
ments in  the  tumble-down  dwelling.     But  formerly  it  was  Gerard 
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Hall  (what  a  difference  between  Gerrard  and  Garratt !)  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  with  a  clear  brook  running  through  it,  with 
pleasant  fish-ponds  (the  name  of  these  was  preserved,  until  very 
lately,  on  a  street  near),  orchards,  dovecotes,  and  similar  appur- 
tenances to  the  manor-houses  of  former  days.  I  am  almost  sure 
that  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged  were  Mosleys,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  tree  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester.  Any 
topographical  work  of  the  last  century  relating  to  their  district 
would  give  the  name  of  the  last  proprietor  of  the  old  stock,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  my  story  refers. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Manchester  two  old  maiden  ladies 
of  high  respectabuity.  All  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  town,  and 
they  were  fond  of  relating  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  within 
their  recollection,  which  extended  back  to  seventy  or  eighty  years 
from  the  present  time.  They  knew  much  of  its  traditionary  history 
from  their  father,  as  well ;  who,  with  his  father  before  him,  had 
been  respectable  attorneys  in  Manchester,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century  :  they  were,  also,  agents  for  several  of  the 
county  families,  who,  driven  from  their  old  possessions  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  town,  found  some  compensation  in  the  increased 
value  of  any  land  which  they  might  choose  to  sell.  Consequently 
the  Messrs.  S.,  father  and  son,  were  conveyancers  in  good  re- 
pute, and  acquainted  with  several  secret  pieces  of  family  history, 
one  of  which  related  to  Garratt  HalL 

The  owner  of  this  estate,  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  married  young  ;  he  and  his  wife  had  several  children, 
and  lived  together  in  a  quiet  state  of  happiness  for  many  years. 
At  last,  business  of  some  kind  took  the  husband  up  to  London  ;  a 
week's  journey  in  those  days.  He  wrote  and  announced  his  arrival ; 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  wrote  again.  He  seemed  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  metropolis,  for  no  friend  (and  the  lady  had 
many  powerful  friends)  could  ever  ascertain  for  her  what  had  be- 
come of  him  ;  the  prevalent  idea  was  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
some  of  the  street-robbers  who  prowled  about  in  those  days,  that 
he  had  resisted,  and  had  been  murdered.  His  wife  gradually  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  again,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of 
her  children ;  and  so  they  went  on,  tranquilly  enough,  until  the 
heir  came  of  age,  when  certain  deeds  were  necessary  before  he 
could  legally  taie  possession  of  the  property.  These  deeds  Mr. 
S.  (the  family  lawyer)' stated  had  been  given  up  by  him  into  the  miss- 
ing gentleman's  keeping  just  before  the  last  mysterious  journey 
to  London,  with  which  I  think  they  were  in  some  way  concerned. 
It  was  possible  that  they  were  still  in  existence  ;  some  one  in  Lon- 
don might  have  them  in  possession,  and  be  either  conscious  or  un- 
conscious of  their  importance.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  S.'s  advice  to 
his  client  was  that  he  should  put  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
papers,  worded  so  skilfully  that  any  one  who  might  hold  the  im- 
portant documents  should  understand  to  what  it  referred,  and  no 
one  else.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  although  repeated  at 
intervals  for  some  time,  it  met  with  no  success.    But  at  last  a  mys- 
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terious  answer  was  sent ;  to  the  effect  that  the  deeds  were  in  ex- 
istence, and  should  be  given  up  ;  but  only  on  certain  conditions,  and 
to  the  heir  himself.  The  young  man,  in  consequence,  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  adjourned,  according  to  directions,  to  an  old  house  in  Barbi- 
can, where  he  was  told  by  a  man,  apparently  awaiting  him,  that  he 
must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  must  follow  his  guidance.  He  was 
taken  through  several  long  passages  before  he  left  the  house  ;  at  the 
termination  of  one  of  these  he  was  put  into  a  sedan-chair,  and 
carried  about  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  he  always  reported  that  there 
were  many  turnings,  and  that  he  imagined  he  was  set  down  finally 
not  very  far  from  his  starting  point. 

When  his  eyes  were  unbandaged,  he  was  in  a  decent  sitting- 
room,  with  tokens  of  family  occupation  lying  about.  A  middle- 
aged  gentleman  entered,  and  told  him  that  until  a  certain  time  had 
elapsed  (which  should  be  indicated  to  him  in  a  particular  way,  but 
of  which  the  length  was  not  then  named),  he  must  swear  to  secrecy 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the  deeds.  This 
oath  was  taken ;  and  then  the  gentleman,  not  without  some  emotion, 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  missing  father  of  the  heir.  It  seems 
that  he  had  f aUen  in  love  with  a  damsel,  a  friend  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  lodged.  To  this  young  woman  he  had  represented  himself 
as  unmarried  ;  she  listened  wilHngly  to  his  wooing,  and  her  father, 
who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  City,  was  not  averse  to  the  match,  as 
the  Lancashire  squire  had  a  goodly  presence,  and  many  similar 
qualities,  which  the  shopkeeper  thought  might  be  acceptable  to  his 
customers.  The  bargain  was  struck  ;  the  descendant  of  a  knightly 
race  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  City  shopkeeper,  and  became 
the  junior  partner  in  the  business.  He  told  his  son  that  he  had 
never  repented  the  step  he  had  taken  ;  that  his  lowly-bom  wife  was 
sweet,  docile,  and  affectionate  ;  that  his  family  by  her  was  large  ; 
and  that  he  and  they  were  thriving  and  happy.  He  inquired  a^r 
his  first  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  his  true)  wife  with  friendly  affec- 
tion ;  approved  of  what  she  had  done  with  regard  to  his  estate,  and 
the  education  of  his  children  ;  but  said  that  he  considered  he  was 
dead  to  her  as  she  was  to  him.  When  he  really  died  he  promised 
that  a  particular  message,  the  nature  of  which  he  specified,  should 
be  sent  to  his  son  at  Garratt ;  imtil  then  they  would  not  hear  more 
of  each  other,  for  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  trace  him  under 
his  incognito,  even  if  the  oath  did  not  render  such  an  attempt 
forbidden.  I  dare  say  the  youth  had  no  great  desire  to  trace 
out  the  father,  who  had  been  one  in  name  only.  He  returned  to 
Lancashire  ;  took  possession  of  the  property  at  Manchester ;  and 
many  years  elapsed  before  he  received  the  mysterious  intimation  of 
his  father's  real  death.  After  that,  he  named  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  recovery  of  the  titie-deeds  to  Mr.  S.,  and  one  or 
two  intimate  friends.  When  the  family  became  extinct,  or  removed 
from  Gkuratt,  it  became  no  longisr  any  very  closely-kept  secret,  and 
I  was  told  the  tale  of  the  disappearance  by  Miss  S.,  the  aged  daugh- 
ter of  the  family  agent 

Once  more^  let  me  say,  I  am  thankful  I  live  in  the  days  of  the 
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Detective  Police  ;  if  I  am  murdered,  or  commit  bigamy,  at  any  rate 
my  friends  will  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  all  about  it. 

A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the  sequel  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  pupil  of  Dr.  G. ,  who  vanished  from  North  Shields, 
m  charge  of  certain  potions  he  was  entrusted  with,  very  early  one 
morning,  to  convey  to  a  patient :  "  Dr.  G.'s  son  married  my  sister, 
and  the  young  man  who  disappeared  was  a  pupil  in  the  house. 
When  he  went  out  with  the  medicine,  he  was  hardly  dressed,  hav- 
ing merely  thrown  on  some  clothes  ;  and  he  went  in  slippers — which 
incidents  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  made  away  with.  After 
some  months  his  family  put  on  mourning  ;  and  the  G.'s  (very  timid 
people)  were  so  sure  that  he  was  murdered,  that  they  wrote  verses 
to  his  memory,  and  became  sadly  worn  by  terror.  But,  after  a 
long  time  (I  fancy,  but  am  not  sure,  about  a  year  and  a  ludf ),  came 
a  letter  from  the  young  man,  who  was  doing  well  in  America.  His 
explanation  was,  that  a  vessel  was  lying  at  the  wharf  about  to  sail 
in  the  morning,  and  the  youth,  who  had  long  meditated  evasion, 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity,  and  stepped  on  board,  after  leaving 
the  medicine  at  the  proper  door.  I  spent  some  weeks  at  Dr.  G.*s 
after  the  occurrence  ;  and  very  doleful  we  used  to  be  about  it.  But 
the  next  time  I  went  they  were,  naturally,  very  aijigry  with  the  in- 
considerate  young  man.'* 
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Doctor  Brown  was  poor,  and  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  worlds 
He  had  gone  to  study  his  profession  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  energy, 
ability,  and  good  conduct  had  entitled  him  to  some  notice  on  the 
part  of  the  professors.  Once  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  their 
families,  his  prepossessing  appearance  and  pleasing  manners  made 
him  a  universal  favourite,  and  perhaps  no  other  student  received 
so  many  invitations  to  dancing  and  evening  parties,  or  was  so  often 
singled  out  to  fill  up  an  odd  vacancy  at  the  last  moment  at  the 
dinner-table.  No  one  knew  particularly  who  he  was,  or  where  he 
sprang  from  ;  but  then  he  had  no  near  relations,  as  he  had  once  or 
twice  observed  ;  so  he  was  evidently  not  hampered  with  low-bom 
or  low-bred  connections.  He  had  been  in  mourning  for  his  mother 
when  he  first  came  to  college. 

All  this  much  was  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  Professor  Frazer 
by  his  niece  Margaret,  as  she  stood  before  him  one  morning  in  his 
study,  telling  him,  in  a  low,  but  resolute  voice,  that  the  night  before 
Doctor  James  Brown  had  offered  her  marriage — that  she  had 
accepted  him  —and  that  he  was  intending  to  call  on  Professor  Frazer 
(her  uncle  and  natural  guardian)  that  very  morning,  to  obtain  his 
consent  to  their  engagement.  Professor  Frazer  was  perfectly  aware, 
from  Margaret'^  manner,  that  his  consent  was  regarded  by  her  as 
a  mere  form,  for  that  her  mind  was  made  up  :  and  he  had  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  find  out  how  inflexible  she  could  be.  Yet 
he,  too,  was  of  the  same  blood,  and  held  to  his  own  opinions  in  the 
same  obdurate  manner.  The  consequence  of  which  frequently  was, 
that  uncle  and  niece  had  argued  themselves  into  mutual  bitterness 
of  feeling,  without  altering  each  other's  opinions  one  jot.  But 
Professor  Frazer  could  not  restrain  himself  on  this  occasion  of  all 
others. 

**Then,  Margaret,  you  will  just  quietly  settle  down  to  be  a 
beggar,  for  that  lad  Brown  has  little  or  no  money  to  think  of 
marrying  upon  :  you  that  might  be  my  Lady  Kennedy,  if  you 
would." 

"  I  could  not,  uncle." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  Sir  Alexander  is  a  personable  and  agreeable 
man — middle  aged,  if  you  will. — well,  a  wilful  woman  maun  have 
her  way  ;  but  if  I  had  had  a  notion  that  this  youngster  was  sneaking 
into  my  house  to  cajole  you  into  fancying  him,  I  would  have  8eeu 
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Tiim  far  enough  before  I  had  ever  let  your  aunt  invite  him  to  dinner. 
Ay !  you  may  mutter ;  but  I  say  no  gentleman  would  ever  have 
come  into  my  house  to  seduce  my  niece's  affections,  without  first 
informing  me  of  his  intentions,  and  asking  my  leave." 

"  Doctor  Brown  is  a  gentleman,  Uncle  Prazer,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  him. " 

"  So  you  think — so  you  think.  But  who  cares  for  the  opinion 
of  a  love-sick  girl  ?  He  is  a  handsome,  plausible  young  fellow,  of 
good  address.  And  I  don't  mean  to  deny  his  ability.  But  there 
is  something  about  him  I  never  did  like,  and  now  it's  accounted 
for.  And  Sir  Alexander Well,  well !  your  aunt  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  you,  Margaret.  But  you  were  always  a  headstrong 
girl.  Has  this  Jamie  Brown  ever  told  you  who  or  what  his 
parents  were,  or  where  he  comes  from  ?  I  don't  ask  about  his  for- 
bears, for  he  does  not  look  like  a  lad  who  has  ever  had  ancestors  : 
and  you  a  Frazer  of  Lovat !  Fie,  for  shame,  Margaret !  Who  is 
this  Jamie  Brown  ?  '* 

"  He  is  James  Brown,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  :  a  good,  clever  young  man,  whom  I  love  with  my  whole 
heart,"  replied  Margaret,  reddening. 

*  *  Hoot !  is  that  the  way  for  a  maiden  to  speak  ?  Where  does 
he  come  from  ?  Who  are  his  kinsfolk  ?  Unless  he  can  give  a  pretty 
good  account  of  his  family  and  prospects,  I  shall  just  bid  hun  be- 
gone, Margaret,  and  that  I  tell  you  fairly." 

"  Uncle"  (her  eyes  were  filling  with  hot  indignant  tears),  **  I 
am  of  age  ;  you  know  he  is  good  and  clever ;  el^  why  have  you 
had  him  so  often  to  your  house  ?  I  marry  him,  and  not  his  kinsfolk. 
He  is  an  orphan.  I  doubt  if  he  has  any  relations  that  he  keeps  up 
with.  He  has  no  brothers  nor  sisters.  I  don't  care  where  he  comes 
from." 

"  What  was  his  father  ? "  asked  Professor  Prazer,  coldly. 

"I  don't  know.  Why  should  I  go  prjring  into  every  particular 
of  his  family,  and  asking  who  his  father  was,  and  what  was  the 
maiden  name  of  his  mother,  and  when  his  grandmother  was 
married  ?  '* 

''Yet  I  think  I  have  heard  Miss  Margaret  Frazer  speak  up 
pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  a  long  line  of  unspotted  ancestry.  '* 

''  I  had  forgotten  our  own,  I  suppose,  when  I  spoke  so.  Simon 
Lord  Lovat  is  a  creditable  great-uncle  to  the  Frazers  !  If  all  tales 
be  true,  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged  for  a  felon,  instead  of  be- 
headed like  a  loyal  gentleman." 

* '  O  !  if  you're  determined  to  foul  your  own  nest,  I  have  done. 
Let  James  Brown  come  in  ;  I  will  make  him  my  bow,  and  thank 
him  for  condescending  to  marry  a  Frazer." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Margaret,  now  fairly  crying,  **  don't  let  us  part 
in  anger.  We  love  each  other  in  our  hearts.  You  have  been  good 
to  me,  and  so  has  my  aunt.  But  I  have  given  my  word  to  Doctor 
Brown,  and  I  must  keep  it.  I  should  love  him  if  he  was  the  son 
of  a  ploughman.     We  don't  expect  to  be  rich  ;  but  he  has  a  few 

buadreds  to  start  with,  and  I  have  my  own  hundred  a  year ** 

▲  a2 
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'*  Well,  well,  child,  don't  cry.  You  have  settled  it  all  for  your- 
self, it  seems  ;  so  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  I  shake  off  all  responsi- 
bility. You  will  tell  your  aunt  what  arrangements  you  make  with 
Doctor  Brown  about  your  marriage,  and  I  will  do  what  you  wish  in 
the  matter.  But  don't  send  the  young  man  in  to  me  to  ask  my 
consent.  I  neither  give  it  nor  withhold  it.  It  would  have  been 
different  if  it  had  been  Sir  Alexander." 

"01  tmcle  Frazer,  don't  speak  so.  See  Doctor  Brown,  and  at 
any  rate — for  my  sake — tell  him  you  consent.  Let  me  belong  to 
you  that  much.  It  seems  so  desolate  at  such  a  time  to  have  to 
dispose  of  myself  as  if  nobody  owned  or  cared  for  me ." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Doctor  James  Brown  was  an- 
nounced. Margaret  hastened  away  ;  and,  before  he  was  aware,  the 
Professor  had  given  a  sort  of  consent,  without  asking  a  question  of 
the  happy  young  man,  who  hurried  away  to  seek  his  betrothed  ; 
leaving  her  uncle  muttering  to  himself. 

Both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Frazer  were  so  strongly  opposed  to 
Margaret's  engagement,  in  reality,  that  they  could  not  help  showing 
it  by  manner  and  implication  ;  although  they  had  the  grace  to  keep 
silent.  But  Margaret  felt  even  more  keenly  than  her  lover  that  he 
was  not  welcome  in  the  house.  Her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  was 
destroyed  by  her  sense  of  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received; 
and  she  willingly  yielded  to  his  desire  of  a  short  engagement ;  which 
was  contrary  to  their  original  plan  of  waiting  until  he  should  be 
settled  in  practice  in  London,  and  should  see  his  way  clear  to  such 
an  income  as  would  render  their  marriage  a  prudent  step.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Frazer  neither  objected  nor  approved.  Margaret  would 
rather  have  had  the  most  vehement  opposition  than  this  icy  coldness. 
But  it  made  her  turn  with  redoubled  affection  to  her  warm-hearted 
and  sympathising  lover.  Not  that  she  had  ever  discussed  her  uncle 
and  aunt's  behaviour  with  him.  As  long  as  he  was  apparently  xm- 
aware  of  it,  she  would  not  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  it.  JBesides,  they 
had  stood  to  her  so  long  in  the  relation  of  parents,  that  she  felt  she 
had  no  right  to  bring  in  a  stranger  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 

So  it  was  rather  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she  arranged  their  future 
mSiiage  with  Doctor  Brown ;  unable  to  profit  by  her  aunt's  expe- 
rience and  wisdom.  But  Margaret  herself  was  a  prudent  and  sensible 
girl.  Although  accustomed  to  a  degree  of  comfort  in  her  uncle's 
house  that  almost  amounted  to  luxury,  she  could  resolutely  dispense 
with  it  when  occasion  required.  When  Doctor  Brown  started  for 
London,  to  seek  and  prepare  their  new  home,  she  enjoined  himi  not 
to  make  any  but  the  most  necessary  preparations  for  her  reception. 
She  would  herself  superintend  all  that  was  wanting  when  she  came. 
He  had  some  old  furniture,  stored  up  in  a  warehouse,  which  had 
been  his  mother's.  He  proposed  selling  it,  and  buying  new  in  its 
place.  Margaret  persuaded  him  not  to  do  this  ;  but  to  make  it  go 
as  far  as  it  could.  The  household  of  the  newly-married  couple  was 
to  consist  of  a  Scotchwoman  long  connected  with  the  Frazer  family, 
who  was  to  be  the  sole  female  servant ;  and  of  a  man  whom  Doctor 
Brown  picked  up  in  London,  soon  after  he  had  fixed  on  a  house — 
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a  man  named  Crawford,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  with  a 
gentleman  now  gone  abroad,  who  gave  him  the  most  excellent 
character,  in  reply  to  Doctor  Brown's  inquiries.  This  gentleman  had 
employed  Crawford  in  a  number  of  ways ;  so  that  in  fact  he  was  a 
kind  of  Jaok-of-all-trades;  and  Doctor  Brown,  in  every  letter  to 
Margaret,  had  some  new  accomplishment  of  his  servant's  to  relate, 
which  he  did  with  the  more  fulness  and  zest,  because  Margaret  had 
slightly  questioned  the  wisdom  of  starting  in  life  with  a  man-servant; 
but  had  yielded  to  Doctor  Brown's  arguments  on  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  respectable  appearance,  making  a  decent  show,  &c. , 
to  any  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  consult  him,  but  be  daunted 
by  the  appearance  of  old  Christie  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  a  message  with  one  who  spoke  such  unintelligible  English. 
Crawford  was  so  good  a  carpenter  that  he  could  put  up  shelves, 
adjust  faulty  hinges,  mend  locks,  and  even  went  the  length  of  con- 
structing a  box  of  some  old  boards  that  had  once  formed  a  packing- 
case.  Crawford  one  day,  when  his  master  was  too  busy  to  go  out 
for  his  dinner,  improvised  an  omelette  as  good  as  any  Doctor  Brown 
had  ever  tasted  in  Paris,  when  he  was  studying  there.  In  short, 
Crawford  was  a  kind  of  Admirable  Crichton  in  his  way,  and  Mar- 
garet was  quite  convinced  that  Doctor  Brown  was  right  in  his  de- 
cision that  they  must  have  a  man-servant ;  even  before  she  was 
respectfully  greeted  by  Crawford  as  he  opened  the  door  to  the 
newly- married  couple,  when  they  came  to  their  new  home  after 
their  short  wedding  tour. 

Doctor  Brown  was  rather  afraid  lest  Margaret  should  think  the 
house  bare  and  cheerless  in  its  half-furnished  state  ;  for  he  had 
obeyed  her  injunctions  and  bought  as  little  furniture  as  might  be, 
in  addition  to  the  few  things  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother. 
His  consulting-room  (how  grand  it  soimded !)  was  completely  ar- 
ranged, ready  for  stray  patients;  and  it  was  well  calculated  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  them.  There  was  a  Turkey  carpet  on  the 
floor,  that  had  been  his  mother's,  and  was  just  sufficiently  worn  to 
give  it  the  air  of  respectability  which  handsome  pieces  of  furniture 
have  when  they  look  as  if  they  had  not  just  been  purchased  for 
the  occasion,  but  are  in  some  degree  hereditary.  The  same  appear- 
ance pervaded  the  room  :  the  library-table  (bought  second-hand,  it 
must  be  confessed),  the  bureau — that  had  been  his  mother's — the 
leather  chairs  (as  hereditary  as  the  library-table),  the  shelves  Craw- 
ford liad  put  up  for  Doctor  Brown's  medical  books,  a  good  engraving 
on  the  walls,  gave  altogether  so  pleasant  an  aspect  to  the  apartment 
that  both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brown  thought,  for  that  evening  at  any 
rate,  that  poverty  was  just  as  comfortable  a  thing  as  riches.  Crawford 
had  ventured  to  take  the  liberty  of  placing  a  few  flowers  about  the 
room,  as  his  humble  way  of  welcoming  his  mistress — late  autimin 
flowers,  blending  the  idea  of  summer  with  that  of  winter  suggested 
by  the  bright  little  fire  in  the  grate.  Christie  sent  up  delicious 
scones  for  tea  ;  and  Mrs.  Frazer  had  made  up  for  her  want  of 
geniality  as  well  as-  she  could  by  a  store  of  marmalade  and  mutton 
haios.     Doctor  Brown  could  not  be  easy  even  in  his  comfort  until 
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he  had  shown  Margaret,  almost  with  a  groan,  how  many  rooms 
were  as  yet  unfurnished — how  much  remained  to  be  done.  Bu* 
she  laughed  at  his  alarm,  lest  she  should  be  disappointed  in  her 
new  home  ;  declared  that  she  should  like  nothing  better  than 
planning  and  contriving  ;  that,  what  with  her  own  talent  for  up- 
holstery and  Crawford's  for  joinery,  the  rooms  should  be  furnished 
as  if  by  magic,  and  no  bills — the  usual  consequences  of  comfort — be 
forthcoming.  But  with  the  morning  and  daylight  Doctor  Brown's 
anxiety  returned.  He  saw  and  felt  eveiy  crack  in  the  ceiling,  every 
spot  on  the  paper,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Margaret.  He  was  con- 
stantly in  his  own  mind,  as  it  seemed,  comparing  the  home  he  had 
brought  her  to  with  the  one  she  had  left.  He  seemed  constantly 
afraid  lest  she  had  repented,  or  would  repent  having  married  him. 
This  morbid  restlessness  was  the  only  drawback  to  their  great 
happiness;  and,  to  do  away  with  it,  Margaret  was  led  into  expenses 
much  beyond  her  original  intention.  She  bought  this  article  in 
preference  to  that,  because  her  husband,  if  he  went  shopping  with 
her,  seemed  so  miserable  if  he  suspected  that  she  denied  herself  the 
slightest  wish  on  the  score  of  economy.  She  learnt  to  avoid  taking 
him  out  with  her  when  she  went  to  make  her  purchases,  as  it  was 
a  very  simple  thing  to  her  to  choose  the  least  expensive  thing,  even 
though  it  were  the  ugliest,  when  she  was  by  herself,  but  not  a 
simple  painless  thing  to  harden  her  heart  to  his  look  of  mortification 
when  she  quietly  said  to  the  shopman  that  she  could  not  afford  this 
or  that.  On  coming  out  of  a  shop  after  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
had  said : 

'*0,  Margaret,  I  ought  not  to  have  married  you.  You  must 
forgive  me— I  have  so  loved  you." 

"  Forgive  you,  James !  *'  said  she.  "  For  making  me  so  happy  ! 
What  should  make  you  think  I  care  so  much  for  rep  in  preference 
to  moreen  ?    Don't  speak  so  again,  please." 

'*  0,  Margaret !  but  don't  forget  how  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

Crawford  was  everything  that  he  had  promised  to  be,  and  more 
than  could  be  desired.  He  was  Margaret's  right  hand  in  all  her 
little  household  plans,  in  a  way  which  irritated  Christie  not  a  little. 
Tills  feud  between  Christie  and  Crawford  was  indeed  the  greatest 
discomfort  in  the  household.  Crawford  was  silently  triumphant 
in  his  superior  knowledge  of  London,  in  his  favour  up-stairs,  in 
his  power  of  assisting  his  mistress,  and  in  the  consequent  privilege 
of  being  frequently  consulted.  Christie  was  for  ever  regretting 
Scotland,  and  hinting  at  Margaret's  neglect  of  one  who  had  followed 
her  fortunes  into  a  strange  country,  to  make  a  favourite  of  a  stranger, 
and  one  who  was  none  so  good  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  she  would 
sometimes  affirm.  But,  as  she  never  brought  any  proof  of  her  vague 
accusations,  Margaret  did  not  choose  to  question  her,  but  set  them 
down  to  a  jealousy  of  her  fellow-servant,  which  the  mistress  did  all 
in  her  power  to  heal.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  four  people 
forming  this  family  lived  together  in  tolerable  harmony.  Doctor 
Brown  was  more  than  satisfied  with  his  house,  his  servants,  his 
professional  prospects,  and  most  of  all  with  his  little  energetio 
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wife.  Margaret,  from  time  to  time,  was  taken  by  certain  moods  of 
her  Husband's;  but  the  tendency  or  these  moods  was  not  to  weaken 
her  affection,  rather  to  call  out  a  feeling  of  pity  for  what  appeared 
to  her  morbid  sufferings  and  suspicions — a  pity  ready  to  be  turned 
into  sympathy,  as  soon  as  she  could  discover  any  definite  cause  for 
his  occasional  depression  of  spirits.  Christie  did  not  pretend  to 
like  Crawford ;  but  as  Margaret  quietly  declined  to  listen  to  her 
grumblings  and  discontent  on  this  head,  and  as  Crawford  himself 
was  almost  painfully  solicitous  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  old 
Scotch  woman,  there  was  no  rupture  between  them.  On  the  whole, 
the  popular,  successful  Doctor  Brown  was  apparently  the  most 
anxious  person  in  his  family.  There  could  be  no  great  cause  for 
this  as  regarded  his  money  affairs.  By  one  of  those  lucky  accidents 
which  sometimes  lift  a  man  up  out  of  his  struggles,  and  carry  him 
on  to  smooth  unencumbered  ground,  he  made  a  great  step  in  his 
professional  progress,  and  their  income  from  this  source  was  likely 
to  be  fully  as  much  as  Margaret  and  he  had  ever  anticipated  in 
their  most  sanguine  moments,  with  the  likelihood,  too,  of  steady 
increase  as  the  years  went  on. 

I  must  explain  myself  more  fully  on  this  head. 

Margaret  herself  had  rather  more  than  a  hundred  a-year;  some- 
times, indeed,  her  dividends  had  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  pounds ;  but  on  that  she  dared  not  rely.  Doctor 
Brown  had  seventeen  hundred  remaining  of  the  three  thousand 
left  him  by  his  mother;  and  out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  furniture,  the  bills  for  which  had  not  been  sent  in  at  the  time 
in  spite  of  aJl  Margaret's  entreaties  that  such  might  be  the  case. 
They  came  in  about  a  week  before  the  time  when  the  events  I  am 
going  to  narrate  took  place.  Of  course  they  amounted  to  more 
than  even  the  prudent  Margaret  had  expected,  and  she  was  a  little 
dispirited  to  find  how  much  money  it  would  take  to  liquidate  them. 
But,  curiously  and  contradictorily  enough — as  she  had  often  noticed 
before — any  real  cause  for  anxiety  or  disappointment  did  not  seem 
to  affect  her  husband's  cheerfulness.  He  laughed  at  her  dismay 
over  her  accounts,  jingled  the  proceeds  of  that  day's  work  in  his 
pockets,  counted  it  out  to  her,  and  calculated  the  year's  probable 
income  from  that  day's  gains.  Margaret  took  the  guineas,  and 
carried  them  up-stairs  to  her  own  secretaire  in  silence;  having  learnt 
the  difficult  art  of  trj'ing  to  swallow  down  her  household  cares  in  the 
presence  of  her  hiisband.  When  she  came  back  she  was  cheerful,  if 
grave.  He  had  taken  up  the  bills  in  her  absence,  and  had  been 
adding  them  together. 

"  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,"  he  said,  putting  the 
accounts  away  to  clear  the  table  for  tea,  as  Crawford  brought  in  the 
things.  "  Why,  I  don't  call  that  much.  I  believe  I  reckoned  on 
their  coming  to  a  great  deal  more.  I'll  go  into  the  City  to-morrow, 
and  sell  out  some  shares,  and  set  your  little  heart  at  ease.  Now  don't 
go  and  put  a  spoonful  less  tea  in  to-night  jbo  help  to  pay  these  bills. 
Earning  is  better  than  saving,  and  I  am  earning  at  a  famous  rate. 
Give  me  good  tea,  Maggie,  for  I  have  done  a  good  day's  work." 
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They  were  sitting  in  the  doctor's  consulting-room,  for  the  better 
economy  of  fire.  To  add  to  Margaret's  discomfort,  the  chimney 
Rmoked  this  evening.  She  had  held  her  tongue  from  any  repining 
words  ;  for  she  remembered  the  old  proverb  about  a  smoky  chimney 
and  a  scolding  wife  ;  but  she  was  more  irritated  by  the  pufis  of 
smoke  coming  over  her  pretty  white  work  than  she  cared  to  show  ; 
and  it  was  in  a  sharper  tone  than  usual  that  she  spoke,  in  bidding 
Crawford  take  care  and  have  the  chimney  swept.  The  next  morning 
all  had  cleared  brightly  off.  Her  husband  had  convinced  her  that 
their  money  maters  were  going  on  well ;  the  fire  burned  briskly  at 
breakfast  time,  and  the  unwonted  sun  shone  in  at  the  windows. 
Margaret  was  surprised  when  Crawford  told  her  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  chimney-sweeper  that  morning,  but  that 
he  had  tried  to  arrange  the  coals  in  the  grate  so  that,  for  this  one 
morning  at  least,  his  mistress  should  not  be  annoyed,  and,  by  the 
next,  he  would  take  care  to  secure  a  sweep.  Margaret  thiuiked 
him,  and  acquiesced  in  all  plans  about  giving  a  general  cleaning  to 
the  room,  the  more  readily  because  she  felt  that  she  had  spoken 
sharply  the  night  before.  She  decided  to  gc»  and  pay  all  her  bills, 
and  make  some  distant  calls  on  the  next  morning ;  and  her  husband 
promised  to  go  into  the  City  and  provide  her  with  the  money. 

This  he  did.  He  showed  her  the  notes  that  evening,  locked 
them  up  for  the  night  in  his  bureau  ;  and,  lo,  in  the  morning  they 
were  gone  !  They  had  breakfasted  in  the  back  parlour,  or  half- 
furnished  dining-room.  A  charwoman  was  in  the  front  room,  clean- 
ing after  the  sweeps.  Doctor  Brown  went  to  his  bureau,  singing 
an  old  Scotch  tune  as  he  left  the  dining-room.  It  was  so  long  before 
he  came  back,  that  Margaret  went  to  look  for  him.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  chair  nearest  to  the  bureau,  leaning  his  head  upon  it,  in  an 
attitude  of  the  deepest  despondency.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear 
Margaret's  step,  as  she  ijudde  her  way  among  rolled-up  carpets  and 
chaii's  piled  on  each  other.  She  had  to  touch  him  on  the  shoulder 
before  she  could  rouse  him. 

^^  James,  James  !  "  she  said,  in  alarm. 

He  looked  up  at  her  almost  as  if  he  did  not  know  her. 

''  O,  Margaret !  "  he  said,  and  took  hold  of  her  hands,  and  hid 
his  face  in  her  neck. 

'^  Dearest  love,  what  is  it?"  she  asked,  thinking  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill. 

**  Some  one  has  been  to  my  bureau  since  last  night,"  he  groaned, 
without  either  looking  up  or  moving. 

"  And  taken  the  money,"  said  Margaret,  in  an  instant  under- 
standing how  it  stood.  It  was  a  great  blow  ;  a  great  loss,  far  greater 
than  the  few  extra  pounds  by  which  the  biUs  had  exceeded  her  cal- 
culations :  yet  it  seemed  as  i£  she  could  bear  it  better:  "  O,  dear ! " 
ihe  said,  '  *  that  is  bad  ;  but  after  all —  Do  you  know,"  she  said, 
trying  to  raise  his  face,  so  that  she  might  look  into  it,  and  give  him 
the  encouragement  of  her  honest  loving  eyes,  *  *  at  first  I  thought 
you  were  deadly  ill,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  possibilities  rushed 
tlirough  my  mind — it  is  such  a  relief  to  find  that  it  is  only  money — " 
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"  Only  money !  "  he  echoed,  sadly,  avoiding  her  look,  as  if  he 
eould  not  bear  to  show  her  how  much  he  felt  it. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  said,  with  spirit,  *'  it  can't  be  gone  far. 
Only  last  night  here.  The  chimney-sweeps — we  must  send  Crawford 
for  the  police  directly.  You  did  not  take  the  numbers  of  the  notes  ?" 
ringing  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

"  No  ;  they  were  only  to  be  in  our  possession  one  night,"  he 
said. 

*'  No,  to  be  sure  not." 

The  charwoman  now  appeared  at  the  door  with  her  pail  of  hot 
water.  Margaret  looked  into  her  face,  as  if  to  read  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. She  was  a  protdg^e  of  Christie's,  who  was  not  apt  to  accord 
her  favour  easily,  or  without  good  grounds ;  an  honest,  decent, 
widow,  with  a  large  family  to  maintain  by  her  labour — that  was  the 
character  in  which  Margaret  had  engaged  her  ;  and  she  looked  it. 
Grimy  in  her  dress — ^because  she  could  not  spare  the  money  or  time 
to  be  clean — her  skin  looked  healthy  and  cared  for ;  she  had  a 
straightforward,  business-like  appearance  about  her,  and  seemed  in 
no  ways  daunted  nor  surprised  to  see  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brown 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  displeased  perplexity  and 
distress.  She  went  about  her  business  without  taking  any  particular 
notice  of  them.  Margaret's  suspicions  settled  down  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  chimney-sweeper  ;  but  he  could  not  have  gone  far, 
the  notes  could  hardly  h^ve  got  into  circulation.  Such  a  sum  could 
not  have  been  spent  by  such  a  man  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  money  was  her  first,  her  only  object.  She  had 
scarcely  a  thought  for  subsequent  duties,  such  as  prosecution  of  the 
oflender,  and  the  like  consequences  of  crime.  While  her  whole 
energies  were  bent  on  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  money,  and  she 
was  rapidly  going  over  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  her  husband 
"  sat  all  poured  out  into  his  chair,"  as  the  Germans  say  ;  no  force 
in  him  to  keep  his  limbs  in  any  attitude  requiring  the  slightest 
exertion  ;  his  face  sunk,  miserable,  and  with  that  foreshadowing  of 
the  lines  of  age  which  sudden  distress  is  apt  to  call  out  on  the 
youngest  and  smoothest  faces. 

"  What  can  Crawford  be  about  ? "  said  Margaret,  pulling  the 
bell  again  with  vehemence.  "  O,  Crawford !  "  as  the  man  at  that 
instant  appeared  at  the  door. 

* '  Is  anything  the  matter  ? "  he  said,  interrupting  her,  as  if 
alant»*^d  into  an  unusual  discomposure  by  her  violent  ringing.  *'  I 
had  just  gone  round  the  comer  with  the  letter  master  gave  me  last 
night  for  the  post,  and  when  I  came  back  Christie  told  me  you  had 
rung  for  me,  ma'am.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  hurried  so," 
and,  indeed,  his  breath  did  come  quickly,  and  his  face  was  full  of 
penitent  anxiety. 

"  O,  Crawford !  I  am  afraid  the  sweep  has  got  into  your  master's 
bureau,  and  taken  aU  the  money  he  put  there  last  night.  It  is 
gone,  at  any  rate.     Did  you  ever  leave  him  in  the  room  fdone  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  ma'am  ;  perhaps  I  did.  Yes  ;  I  believe  I  did.  I 
remember  now — I  had  my  work  to  do ;  and  I  thought  the  ohar- 
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woman  was  come,  and  I  went  to  my  pantry  ;  and  some  time  after 
Christie  came  to  me,  complaining  that  Mrs.  Roberts  was  so  late ; 
and  then  I  knew  that  he  must  have  been  alone  in  the  room.  But, 
dear  me,  ma'am,  who  would  have  thought  there  had  been  so  much 
wickedness  in  him  1 " 

"How  was  it  that  he  got  into  the  bureau?"  said  Margaret, 
turning  to  her  husband.     "  Was  the  lock  broken  ? " 

He  roused  himself  up,  like  one  who  wakens  from  sleep. 

"  Yes  I  No !  I  suppose  I  had  turned  the  key  without  locking  it 
last  night.  The  bureau  was  closed,  not  locked,  when  I  went  to  it 
this  morning,  and  the  bolt  was  shot. "  He  relapsed  into  inactive, 
thoughtful  silence. 

'*  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  use  losing  time  in  wondering  now.  Go, 
Crawford,  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  a  policeman.  You  know  the  name 
of  the  chimney-sweeper,  of  course,"  she  added,  as  Crawford  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

*  *  Indeed,  ma'am,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  just  agreed  with  the  first 
who  was  passing  along  the  street.     If  I  could  have  known " 

But  Margaret  had  turned  away  with  an  impatient  gesture  of 
despair.  Crawford  went,  without  another  word,  to  seek  a  policeman. 

In  vain  did  his  wife  try  and  persuade  Doctor  Brown  to  taste  any 
breakfast ;  a  cup  of  tea  was  all  he  would  try  to  swallow,  and  that 
was  taken  in  hasty  gulps,  to  clear  his  dry  throat,  as  he  heard  Craw- 
ford's voice  talking  to  the  policeman  whom  he  was  ushering  in. 

The  policeman  heard  all,  and  said  little.  Then  the  inspector 
came.  Doctor  Brown  seemed  to  leave  all  the  talking  to  Crawford,  who 
apparently  liked  nothing  better.  Margaret  was  infinitely  distressed 
and  dismayed  by  the  effect  the  robbery  seemed  to  have  on  her  hus- 
band's energies.  The  probable  loss  of  such  a  sum  was  bad  enough, 
but  there  was  something  so  weak  and  poor  in  character,  in  letting  it 
affect  him  so  strongly — to  deaden  all  energy  and  destroy  all  hopeful 
spring,  that  although  Margaret  did  not  dare  to  define  her  feeling, 
nor  the  cause  of  it,  to  herself,  she  had  the  fact  before  her  perpe- 
tually, that,  if  she  were  to  judge  of  her  husband  from  this  morning 
only,  she  must  learn  to  rely  on  herself  alone  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  inspector  repeatedly  turned  from  Crawford  to  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Brown  for  answers  to  his  inquiries.  It  was  Margaret  who 
replied,  with  terse,  short  sentences,  very  different  from  Crawford's 
long,  involved  explanations. 

At  length  the  inspector  asked  to  speak  to  her  alone.  She  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  room,  past  the  af&onted  Crawford  and  her  despond- 
ent husband.  The  inspector  gave  one  sharp  look  at  the  charwoman, 
who  was  going  on  with  her  scouring  with  stolid  indifference,  turned 
her  out,  and  then  asked  Margaret  where  Crawford  came  from — how 
long  he  had  lived  with  them,  and  various  other  questions,  all  show- 
ing the  direction  his  suspicions  had  taken.  This  shocked  Margaret 
extremely ;  but  she  quickly  answered  every  inquiry  ;  and,  at  the 
end,  watched  the  inspector's  face  closely,  and  waited  for  the  avowal 
of  the  suspicion. 

He  led  the  way  back  to  the  other  room  without  a  word,  how* 
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ever.  Crawford  had  left,  and  Doctor  Brown  was  trying  to  read  the 
morning's  letters  (which  had  just  been  delivered),  but  his  hands 
shook  so  much  that  he  could  not  see  a  line. 

"  Doctor  Brown,"  said  the  inspector,  **  I  have  little  doubt  that 
your  man-servant  has  committed  this  robbery.  I  judge  so  from 
his  whole  manner  ;  and  from  his  anxiety  to  tell  the  story,  and  his 
way  of  trying  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  chimney-sweeper,  neither 
whose  name  nor  dwelling  can  he  give  ;  at  least  he  says  not.  Your 
wife  tells  us  he  has  already  been  out  of  the  house  this  morning,  even 
before  he  went  to  summon  a  policeman  ;  so  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  has  found  means  for  concealing  or  disposing  of  the  notes  ; 
and  you  say  you  do  not  know  the  nimibers.  However,  that  can 
probably  be  ascertained. " 

At  this  moment  Christie  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  in  a  state  of  * 
great  agitation,  demanded  to  speak  to  Margaret.  She  brought  up 
an  additional  store  of  suspicious  circumstances,  none  of  them  much 
in  themselves,  but  all  tending  to  criminate  her  fellow-servant.  She 
had  expected  to  find  herself  blamed  for  starting  the  idea  of  Craw- 
ford's guUt,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  find  herself  listened  to  with 
attention  by  the  inspector.  This  led  her  to  tell  many  other  little 
things,  all  bearing  against  Crawford,  which  a  dread  of  being 
thought  jealous  and  quarrelsome  had  led  her  to  conceal  before  from 
her  master  and  mistress.  At  the  end  of  her  story  the  inspector 
said  : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  course  to  be  taken.  You,  sir, 
must  give  your  man-servant  in  charge.  He  will  be  taken  before  the 
sitting  magistrate  directly  ;  and  there  is  already  evidence  enough  to 
make  him  be  remanded  for  a  week ;  during  which  time  we  may  trace 
the  notes,  and  complete  the  chain." 

*  *  Must  I  prosecute  ? "  said  Doctor  Brown,  almost  lividly  pale. 
**  It  is,  T  own,  a  serious  loss  of  money  to  me  ;  but  there  will  be  the 
further  expenses  of  the  prosecution — ^the  loss  of  time — the '* 

He  stopped.  He  saw  his  wife's  indignant  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ; 
and  shrunk  from  their  look  of  unconscious  reproach. 

**  Yes,  inspector,"  he  said  ;  **  I  give  him  in  charge.  Do  what 
you  will.  Do  what  is  right.  Of  course  I  take  the  consequences. 
We  take  the  consequences.  Don't  we  Margaret  ? "  He  spoke  in  a 
kind  of  wild,  low  voice  ;  of  which  Margaret  thought  it  best  to  take 
no  notice. 

''  Tell  us  exactly  what  to  do,"  she  said,  very  coldly  and  quietly, 
addressing  herself  to  the  policeman. 

He  gave  her  the  necessary  directions  as  to  their  attending  at  the 
police-office,  and  bringing  Christie  as  a  witness,  and  then  went  away 
to  take  measures  for  securing  Crawford. 

Margaret  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  hurry  or  violence 
needed  to  be  used  in  Crawford's  arrest.  She  had  expected  to  hear 
sounds  of  commotion  in  the  house,  if  indeed  Crawford  himself  had 
not  taken  the  alarm  and  escaped.  But  when  she  had  suggested 
the  latter  apprehension  to  the  inspector  he  smiled,  and  told  her  that 
when  he  had  first  heard  of  the  charge  from  the  policeman  on  the 
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beat,  he  had  stationed  a  detective  oflScer  within  sight  of  the  house, 
to  watch  all  ingress  or  egress  ;  so  that  Crawford's  whereabouts  would 
Boon  have  been  discovered  if  he  had  attempted  to  escape. 

Margaret's  attention  was  now  directed  to  her  husband.  He  was 
making  hurried  preparations  for  setting  off  on  hb  round  of  visits, 
and  evidently  did  not  wish  to  have  any  conversation  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  the  morning's  event.  He  promised  to  be  back  by  eleven 
o'clock  ;  before  which  time,  the  inspector  assured  them,  their  pre- 
sence would  not  be  needed.  Once  or  twice  Doctor  Brown  said,  as  if  to 
himself,  "  It  is  a  miserable  business."  Indeed,  Margaret  felt  it  to 
be  so  ;  and  now  that  the  necessity  for  immediate  speech  and  action 
was  over,  she  began  to  fancy  that  she  must  be  very  hard-hearted — 
very  deficient  in  common  feeling  ;  inasmuch  as  she  had  not  suffered 
like  her  husband,  at  the  discovery  that  the  servant — whom  they  had 
been  learning  to  consider  as  a  friend,  and  to  look  upon  as  having 
their  interests  so  warmly  at  heart — was,  in  all  probability,  a  trea- 
cherous thief.  She  remembered  all  his  pretty  marks  of  attention  to 
her,  from  the  day  when  he  had  welcomed  her  arrival  at  her  new 
home  by  his  humble  present  of  flowers,  until  only  the  day  before, 
when,  seeing  her  fatigued,  he  had,  unasked,  made  her  a  cup  of  coffee 
— coffee  such  as  none  but  he  could  made.  How  often  had  he  thought 
of  warm  dry  clothes  for  her  husband  ;  how  wakeful  had  he  been  at 
nights  ;  how  diligent  in  the  mornings  !  It  was  no  wonder  that  her 
liusband  felt  tliis  discovery  of  domestic  treason  acutely.  It  was  she 
who  was  hard  and  selfish,  and  thinking  more  of  the  recovery  of  the 
money  than  of  the  terrible  disappointment  in  character,  if  the 
charge  against  Crawford  were  true. 

At  eleven  o'clock  her  husband  returned  with  a  cab.  Christie  had 
thought  the  occasion  of  appearing  at  a  police-office  worthy  of  her 
Sunday  clothes,  and  was  as  smart  as  her  possessions  oould  make  her. 
But  Margaret  and  her  husband  looked  as  pale  and  sorrow-stricken 
as  if  they  had  been  the  accused,  and  not  the  accusers. 

Doctor  Brown  shrank  from  meeting  Crawford's  eye,  as  the  one 
took  his  place  in  the  witness-box,  the  other  in  the  dock.  Yet  Crawford 
was  trying — Margaret  was  sure  of  this — to  catch  his  master's  atten- 
tion. Failing  that,  he  looked  at  Margaret  with  an  expression  she 
could  not  fathom.  Indeed,  the  whole  character  of  his  face  was 
changed.  Instead  of  the  calm,  smooth  look  of  attentive  obedience, 
he  had  assumed  an  insolent,  threatening  expression  of  defiance ; 
smiling  occasionally  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner,  as  Doctor  Brown 
spoke  of  the  bureau  and  its  contents.  He  was  remanded  for  a 
week  ;  but,  the  evidence  as  yet  being  far  from  conclusive,  bail  for 
his  appearance  was  taken.  This  bail  was  offered  by  his  brother,  a 
respectable  tradesman,  well  known  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to 
whom  Crawford  had  sent  on  his  arrest. 

So  Crawford  was  at  large  again,  much  to  Christie's  dismay  ; 
who  took  off  her  Sunday  clothes,  on  her  return  hom^,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  hoping,  rather  than  trusting,  that  they  shoiild  not  all  be 
miu-dered  in  their  beds  before  the  week  was  out.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, Margaret  herself  was  not  entirely  free  from  fears  of  Craw- 
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for<5's  vengeance  ;  his  eyes  had  looked  so  maliciously  and  vindictively 
at  her  and  at  her  husband  as  they  gave  their  evidence. 

But  his  absence  in  the  household  gave  Margaret  enough  to  do 
to  prevent  her  dwelling  on  foolish  fears.  His  being  away  made  a 
terrible  blank  in  their  daily  comfort,  which  neither  Margaret  nor 
Christie — exert  themselves  as  they  would — could  fill  up  ;  and  it 
was  the  more  necessary  that  all  should  go  on  smoothly,  as  Doctor 
Brown's  nerves  had  received  such  a  shock  at  the  discovery  of  the 
guilt  of  his  favourite,  trusted  servant,,  that  Margaret  was  led  at 
times  to  apprehend  a  serious  illness.  He  would  pace  about  the 
rorim  at  night,  when  he  thought  she  was  asleep,  moaning  to  him- 
self —and  in  the  morning  would  require  the  utmost  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  go  out  and  see  his  patients.  He  was  worse  than 
ever  after  consulting  the  lawyer  whom  he  had  employed  to  conduct 
the  prosecution.  There  was,  as  Margaret  was  brought  unwillingly 
to  perceive,  some  mystery  in  the  case  ;  for  he  eagerly  took  his 
letters  from  the  post,  going  to  the  door  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
knock,  and  concealing  their  directions  from  her.  As  the  week 
passed  away,  his  nervous  misery  still  increased. 

One  evening — ^the  candles  were  not  lighted — ^he  was  sitting  over 
the  fire  in  a  listless  attitude,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  that 
supported  on  his  knee, — Margaret  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
to  see  if  she  could  not  probe,  and  find  out  the  nature  of  the  sore 
that  he  hid  with  such  constant  care.  She  took  a  stool  and  sat 
down  at  his  feet,  taking  his  hand  in  hers. 

^'  Listen,  dearest  James,  to  an  old  story  I  once  heard.  It  may 
interest  you.  There  were  two  orphans,  boy  and  girl  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  were  a  young  man  and  young  woman  in  years.  They 
were  not  brother  and  sister,  and  by  and  by  they  fell  in  love  ;  just 
in  the  same  fond  silly  way  you  and  I  did,  you  remember.  Well, 
the  girl  was  amongst  her  own  people,  but  the  boy  was  far  away 
from  his — if  indeed  he  had  any  aHve.  But  the  girl  loved  him  so 
dearly  for  himself,  that  sometimes  she  thought  she  was  glad  that 
he  had  no  one  to  care  for  him  but  just  her  alone.  Her  friends  did 
not  like  him  as  much  as  she  did  ;  for,  perhaps,  they  were  wise, 
grave,  cold  people,  and  she,  I  dare  say,  was  very  foolish.  And 
they  did  not  like  her  marrying  the  boy  ;  which  was  just  stupidity 
in  them,  for  they  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  him.  But,  about 
a  week  before  the  marriage-day  was  fixed,  they  thought  they  had 
found  out  something — my  darling  love,  don't  take  away  your  hand 
— don't  tremble  so,  only  just  listen !  Her  aunt  came  to  her  and 
said  :  *  Child,  you  must  give  up  your  lover  :  his  father  was 
tempted,  and  sinned,  and  if  he  is  now  alive  he  is  a  transported 
convict.  The  marriage  cannot  take  place.  *  But  the  girl  stood  up 
and  said  :  *  If  he  has  known  this  great  sorrow  and  shame,  he  needs 
my  love  all  the  more.  I  will  not  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him,  but 
love  him  all  the  better.  And  I  charge  you,  aunt,  as  you  hope  to 
receive  a  blessing  for  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  that  you 
tell  no  one  !  *  I  really  thmk  that  girl  awed  her  aunt,  in  some 
strange  way,  into  secrecy.     But,  when  she  was  left  alone^  she  cried 
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long  and  sadly  to  think  what  a  shadow  rested  on  the  heart  she 
loved  so  dearly^  and  she  meant  to  strive  to  lighten  the  life,  and  to 
conceal  for  ever  that  she  had  heard  of  the  burden  ;  but  now  she 
thinks — O,  my  husband  I  how  you  must  have  suffered —  "  as  he 
bent  down  his  head  on  her  shoulder  and  cried  terrible  man's  tears. 

**  God  be  thanked  !  "  he  said  at  length.  "  You  know  all,  and 
you  do  not  shrink  from  me.  O,  what  a  miserable,  deceitful  coward 
I  have  been  !  Suffered  I  Yes — suffered  enough  to  drive  me  mad  ; 
and  if  I  had  but  been  brave,  I  might  have  been  spared  all  this  long 
twelve  months  of  agony.  But  it  is  right  I  should  have  been 
punished.  And  you  knew  it  even  before  we  were  married,  when 
you  might  have  been  drawn  back." 

*  *  I  could  not :  you  would  not  have  broken  off  your  engagement 
with  me,  would  you,  under  the  like  circumstances,  if  our  cases  had 
been  reversed  ? " 

*^  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  I  might,  for  I  am  not  so  brave,  so 
good,  so  strong  as  you,  my  Margaret.  How  could  I  be  ?  Let  me 
tell  you  more  :  We  wandered  about,  my  mother  and  I,  thankful  that 
our  name  was  such  a  common  one,  but  shrinking  from  every  allu- 
sion— in  a  way  which  no  one  can  understand,  who  has  not  been 
conscious  of  an  inward  sore.  Living  in  an  assi^  town  was  torture  : 
a  commercial  one  was  nearly  as  bad.  My  father  was  the  son  of  a 
dignified  clergyman,  well  known  to  his  brethren  :  a  cathedral  town 
was  to  be  avoided,  because  there  the  circumstance  of  the  Dean  of 
Saint  Botolph's  son  having  been  transported  was  sure  to  be  known. 
I  had  to  be  educated  ;  therefore  we  had  to  live  in  a  town  ;  for  my 
mother  could  not  bear  to  part  from  me,  and  I  was  sent  to  a  day- 
school.  We  were  very  poor  for  our  station — ^no !  we  had  no  station ; 
we  were  the  wife  and  child  of  a  convict — for  my  poor  mother's  early 
habits,  I  should  have  said.  But,  when  I  was  about  fourteen,  my 
father  died  in  his  exile,  leaving,  as  convicts  in  those  days  sometimes 
did,  a  large  fortune.  It  all  came  to  us.  My  mother  shut  herself 
up,  and  cried  and  prayed  for  a  whole  day.  Then  she  called  me  in, 
and  took  me  into  her  counsel.  We  solemnly  pledged  ourselves  to 
give  the  money  to  some  charity,  as  soon  as  I  was  legally  of  age. 
Till  then  the  interest  was  laid  by,  every  penny  of  it ;  though  some- 
times we  were  in  sore  distress  for  money,  my  education  cost  so 
much.  But  how  could  we  tell  in  what  way  ^e  money  had  been 
accumulated  ? "  Here  he  dropped  his  voice.  "  Soon  after  I  was 
one-and-twenty,  the  papers  rang  with  admiration  of  the  unknown 
munificent  donor  of  certain  sums.  I  loathed  their  praises.  I  shrank 
from  all  recollection  of  my  father.  I  remembered  him  dimly,  but 
always  as  angry  and  violent  with  my  mother.  My  poor,  gentle 
mother  I  Margaret,  she  loved  my  father ;  and,  for  her  sake,  I 
have  tried,  since  her  death,  to  feel  kindly  towards  his  memory. 
Soon  after  my  mother's  death,  I  came  to  know  you,  my  jewel,  my 
treasure  !  " 

After  a  while,  he  began  again.  "  But,  0  Margaret !  even  now 
you  do  not  know  the  worst.  After  my  mother's  death,  I  found  a 
bundle  of  law  papers — of  newspaper  r^orta  about  my  father's  triaL 
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Poor  soul!  why  she  had  kept  them,  I  cannot  say.  They  were 
covered  over  with  notes  in  her  handwriting  ;  and,  for  that  reason, 
I  kept  them.  Tt  was  so  touching  to  read  her  record  of  the  days 
spent  by  herin  her  solitary  innocence,  while  he  was  embroiling 
lumself  deeper  and  deeper  in  crime.  I  kept  this  bundle  (as  I  thought 
so  safely !  )  in  a  secret  drawer  of  my  bureau  ;  but  that  wretch 
Crawford  has  got  hold  of  it.  I  missed  the  papers  that  very  morning. 
The  loss  of  them  was  infinitely  worse  than  the  loss  of  the  money  ; 
and  now  Crawford  threatens  to  bring  out  the  one  terrible  fact,  in 
open  court,  if  he  can  ;  and  his  lawyer  may  do  it,  I  believe.  At  any 
rate,  to  have  it  blazoned  out  to  the  world — I  who  have  spent  my 
life  in  fearing  this  hour !  But  most  of  all  for  you,  Margaret ! 
Still — if  only  it  could  be  avoided !  Who  will  employ  the  son  of 
Brown,  the  noted  forger  ?  I  ehaXL  lose  all  my  practice.  Men  will 
look  askance  at  me  as  I  enter  their  doors.  They  will  drive  me  into 
crime.  I  sometimes  fear  that  crime  is  hereditary  !  O  Margaret  1 
what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

*  *  What  can  you  do  1 "  she  asked. 
"  I  can  refuse  to  prosecute." 

*  *  Let  Crawford  go  free,  you  knowing  him  to  be  guilty  ? " 
**  I  know  him  to  be  guilty." 

'^  Then,  simply,  you  cannot  do  this  thing.  You  let  loose  a 
criminal  upon  the  public." 

^'  But  rf  I  do  not,  we  shall  come  to  shame  and  poverty.  Tt  is 
for  you  I  mind  it,  not  for  myself.   I  ought  never  to  have  married. " 

*  *  Listen  to  me.  I  don^t  care  for  poverty  ;  and,  as  to  shame,  I 
should  feel  it  twenty  times  more  grievously  if  you  and  I  consented 
to  screen  the  guilty,  from  any  fear  or  for  any  selfish  motives  of  our 
own.  I  don't  pretend  that  I  shall  not  feel  it,  when  first  the  truth 
is  known.  But  my  shame  will  turn  into  pride,  as  I  watch  you  live 
it  down.  You  have  been  rendered  morbid,  dear  husband,  by  having 
something  all  your  life  to  conceal.  Let  the  world  know  the  truth, 
and  say  the  worst.  You  will  go  forth  a  free,  honest,  honourable 
man,  able  to  do  your  future  work  without  fear." 

**  That  scoundrel  Crawford  has  sent  for  an  answer  to  his  impu- 
dent note,"  said  Christie,  putting  in  her  head  at  the  door. 

*  *  Stay !  May  I  write  it  ? "  said  Margaret. 
She  wrote  : — 

Whatever  yoa  may  do  or  say,  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  us.    No  threats 
can  deter  your  master  from  doing  his  duty. — Margaret  Brown. 

*'  There !  "  she  said,  passing  it  to  her  husband  ;  "  he  will  see 
that  I  know  aU,  and  I  suspect  he  has  reckoned  something  on  your 
tenderness  for  me." 

Margaret's  note  only  enraged,  it  did  not  daunt,  Crawford.  Before 
a  week  was  out,  everyone  who  cared  knew  that  Doctor  Brown,  the 
rising  young  physician,  was  son  of  the  notorious  Brown,  the  forger. 
All  the  consequences  took  place  which  he  had  anticipated.  Crawford 
had  to  suffer  a  severe  sentence;  and  Doctor  Brown  and  his  wife  had  to 
leave  their  house  and  go  to  a  smaller  one  ;  they  had  to  pinch  and 
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to  screw,  aided  in  all  most  zealously  by  the  faithful  Ohiistie.  But 
Doctor  Brown  was  lighter-hearted  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in 
liis  conscious  life-time.  His  foot  was  now  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground,  and  every  step  he  rose  was  a  sure  gain.  People  did  say 
that  Margaret  had  been  seen,  in  those  worst  times,  on  her  hands  and 
knees  cleaning  her  own  door-step.  But  I  don't  believe  it,  for  Christie 
would  never  have  let  her  do  that.  And,  as  far  as  my  own  evidence 
goes,  I  can  only  say  that,  the  last  time  I  was  in  London,  I  saw  a 
brass-plate,  with  *  *  Doctor  James  Brown  "  upon  it,  on  the  door  of  a 
handsome  house  in  a  handsome  square.  Aiid  as  I  looked,  I  saw  a 
brougham  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  a  lady  get  out,  and  go  into  that 
house,  who  was  certainly  the  Margaret  Frazer  of  old  days — graver, 
more  portly,  more  stem  I  had  almost  said.  But,  as  I  watched  and 
thought,  I  saw  her  come  to  the  dining-room  window  with  a  baby 
in  her  anus,  and  her  whole  face  melted  into  a  smile  of  infinite 
sweetness. 
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Mb.  and  Mrs.  Openshaw  came  from  Manchester  to  settle  in  London. 
He  had  been,  what  is  called  in  Lancashire,  a  salesman  for  a  large 
maunf  actiiring  firm,  who  were  extending  their  business,  and  open- 
ing a  warehouse  in  the  city,  where  Mr.  Openshaw  was  now  to  super- 
intcnd  their  affairs.  He  rather  enjoyed  the  change  ;  having  a  kind 
of  curiosity  about  London,  which  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
gratify  in  his  brief  visits  to  the  metropolis.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  an  odd,  shrewd  contempt  for  the  inhabitants  ;  whom  he  always 
pictured  to  himself  as  fine,  lazy  people  ;  caring  nothing  but  for 
fashion  and  aristocracy,  and  lounging  away  their  days  in  Bond 
Street,  and  such  places  ;  ruining  good  English,  and  ready  in  their 
turn  to  despise  him  as  a  provincial.  The  hours  that  the  men  of 
business  kept  in  the  city  scandalised  him,  too,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  early  dinners  of  Manchester  folk  and  the  consequently  far 
longer  evenings.  Still,  he  was  pleased  to  go  to  London  ;  though  he 
would  not  for  the  world  have  confessed  it,  even  to  himself,  and  al- 
ways spoke  of  the  step  to  his  friends  as  one  demanded  of  hiTn  by 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  and  sweetened  to  him  by  a  consider- 
able increase  of  salary.  This,  indeed,  was  so  liberal  that  he  might 
have  been  justified  in  taking  a  much  larger  house  than  the  one  he 
did,  had  he  not  thought  himself  bound  to  set  an  example  to  Lon- 
doners of  how  little  a  Manchester  man  of  business  cared  for  show. 
Inside,  however,  he  furnished  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  comfort ; 
and,  in  the  winter-time,  he  insisted  on  keeping  up  as  large  fires  as 
the  grates  would  allow,  in  every  room  where  the  temperature  was 
in  the  least  chilly.  Moreover,  his  northern  sense  of  hospitality 
was  such,  that,  if  he  were  at  home,  he  could  hardly  suffer  a  visitor 
to  leave  the  house  without  forcing  meat  and  drink  upon  him. 
Every  servant  in  the  house  was  well  warmed,  well  fed,  and  kindly 
treated  ;  for  their  master  scorned  all  petty  saving  in  aught  that 
conduced  to  comfort ;  while  he  amused  himself  by  following  out  all 
his  accustomed  habits  and  individual  ways,  in  defiance  of  what  any 
of  his  new  neighbours  might  think. 

His  wife  was  a  pretty,  gentle  woman,  of  suitable  age  and  cha- 
racter. He  was  forty-two  ;  she  thirty-five.  He  was  loud  and  de- 
cided ;  she  soft  and  yielding.  They  had  two  children  ;  or,  rather, 
1  shoTild  say,  she  had  two ;  for  the  elder,  a  girl  of  eleven,  was  Mrs. 
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Openshaw's  child  by  Frank  Wilson,  her  first  husband.  The  younger 
was  a  little  boy,  Edwin,  who  could  just  prattle,  and  to  whom  hia 
father  delighted  to  speak  in  the  broadest  and  most  unintelliiable 
Lancashire  dialect,  in  order  to  keep  up  what  he  called  the  true 
Saxon  accent. 

Mrs.  Openshaw's  Christian-name  was  Alice,  and  her  first  hus- 
band had  been  her  own  cousin.  She  was  the  orphan  niece  of  a  sea- 
captain  in  Liverpool ;  a  quiet,  grave  little  creiiiire,  of  great  per- 
sonal attraction  when  she  was  fifteen  or  sixteen,  wiUi  regular  fea- 
tures and  a  blooming  complexion.  But  she  was  very  shy,  and  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  very  stupid  and  awkward  ;  and  was  frequently 
scolded  by  her  aunt,  her  own  uncle's  second  wife.  So  when  her 
cousin,  Frank  Wilson,  came  home  from  a  long  absraice  at  sea,  and 
first  was  kind  and  protective  to  her ;  secondly,  attentive  ;and  thirdly, 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  she  hardly  Imew  how  to  be  grateful 
enough  to  him.  It  is  true,  she  would  have  preferred  his  remaining 
in  the  first  or  second  stages  of  behaviour  ;  for  his  violent  love 
puzzled  and  frightened  her.  Her  unde  neither  helped  nor  hindered 
the  love-affair  ;  though  it  was  going  on  under  his  own  eyes .  Frank's 
step-mother  had  such  a  variable  temper,  that  there  was  no  knowing 
whether  what  she  liked  one  day  she  would  like  the  next  or  not. 
At  length  she  went  to  such  extremes  of  crossness,  that  Alice  was 
only  too  glad  to  shut  her  eyes  and  rush  blindly  at  the  chance  of 
escape  from  domestic  tyranny  offered  her  by  a  marriage  with  her 
cousin  ;  and,  liking  him  better  than  any  one  in  the  world,  except 
her  unde  (who  was  at  this  time  at  sea),  she  went  off  one  morning 
and  was  married  to  him  ;  her  only  bridesmaid  being  the  housemaid 
at  her  aunt's.  The  consequence  was,  that  Frank  and  his  wife  went 
into  lodgings,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  refused  to  see  them,  and  turned 
away  Norah,  the  warm-hearted  housemaid,  whom  they  aocor4ingly 
took  into  their  service.  When  Captain  Wilson  returned  from  his 
voyage,  he  was  very  cordial  with  the  young  couple,  and  spent  many 
an  evening  at  their  lodgings,  smoking  his  pipe  and  sipping  his  grog ; 
but  he  told  them  that,  for  quietness'  sake,  he  could  not  ask  them  to 
his  own  house  ;  for  his  wife  was  bitter  against  them.  They  were 
not,  however,  very  unhappy  about  this. 

The  seed  of  future  unhappiness  lay  rather  in  Frank's  vehement, 
passionate  disposition,  which  led  him  to  resent  his  wife's  shyness 
and  want  of  demonstrativeness  as  failures  in  conjugal  duty.  He 
was  already  tormenting  himself,  and  her  too,  in  a  sUghter  d^ree, 
by  apprehensions  and  imaginations  of  what  might  befall  her  during 
his  approaching  absence  at  sea.  At  last,  he  went  to  his  father  and 
urged  him  to  insist  upon  Alice's  being  once  more  received  under 
his  roof ;  the  more  especially  as  there  was  now  a  prospect  of  her 
confinement  while  her  husband  was  away  on  his  voyage.  Captain 
Wilson  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  breaking  up,"  and  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  excitement  of  a  scene  ;  yet  he  felt  that  what 
his  son  said  was  true.  So  he  went  to  his  wife.  And  before  Frank 
set  sail,  he  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  wife  installed  in  her  own 
little  garret  in  his  father's  house.     To  have  placed  her  in  the  one 
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best  spare  room,  was  a  step  beyond  Mrs.  Wilson's  powers  of  sub- 
mission or  generosity.  The  worst  part  about  it,  however,  was  that 
the  faithful  Norah  had  to  be  dismissed.  Her  place  as  housemaid 
had  been  filled  up  ;  and,  even  if  it  had  not,  she  had  forfeited  Mrs. 
Wilson*s  good  opinion  for  ever.  She  comforted  her  young  master 
and  mistress  by  pleasant  prophecies  of  the  time  when  they  would 
have  a  household  of  "their  own ;  of  which,  whatever  service  she 
might  be  in  meanwhile,  she  should  be  sure  to  form  a  part.  Almost 
the  last  action  Frank  did,  before  setting  sail,  was  going  with  Alice 
to  see  Norah  once  more  at  her  mother's  house  ;  and  then  he  went 
away. 

Alice's  father-in-law  grew  more  and  more  feeble  as  winter  ad- 
vanced. She  was  of  great  use  to  her  step-mother  in  nursing  and 
amusing  him  ;  and  although  there  was  anxiety  enough  in  the  house- 
hold, there  was,  perhaps,  more  of  peace  than  there  had  been  for 
years,  for  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  a  bad  heart,  and  was  softened  by 
the  visible  approach  of  death  to  one  whom  she  loved,  and  touched 
by  the  lonely  condition  of  the  young  creature,  expecting  her  first 
confinement  in  her, husband's  absence.  To  this  relenting  mood 
Norah  owed  the  permission  to  come  and  nurse  Alice  when  her  baby 
was  bom,  and  to  remain  and  attend  on  Captain  Wilson. 

Before  one  letter  had  been  received  from  Frank  (who  had  sailed 
for  the  East  Indies  and  China),  his  father  died.  Alice  was  always 
glad  to  remember  that  he  had  held  her  baby  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
and  blessed  it  before  his  death.  After  that,  and  the  consequent 
examination  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left  far  less  property  than  people  had  been  led  by  his  style  of  living 
to  expect ;  and  what  money  there  was.  was  sJl  settled  upon  his 
wife,  and  at  her  disposal  after  her  death.  This  did  not  signify 
much  to  Alice,  as  Frank  was  now  first  mate  of  his  ship,  and,  in 
another  voyage  or  two,  would  be  captain.  Meanwhile  he  had  left 
her  rather  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  (all  his  savings)  in  the 
bank. 

It  became  time  for  Alice  to  hear  from  her  husband.  One  letter 
from  the  Cape  she  had  already  received.  The  next  was  to  announce 
his  arrival  in  India.  As  week  after  week  passed  over,  and  no  in- 
telligence of  the  ship  having  got  there  reached  the  office  of  the 
owners,  and  the  captain's  wife  was  in  the  same  state  of  ignorant 
suspense  as  Alice  herself,  her  fears  grew  must  oppressive.  At  length 
the  day  came  when,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry  at  the  Shipping  Office, 
they  told  her  that  the  owners  had  given  up  hope  of  ever  hearing  more 
of  the  "  Betsy- Jane,"  and  had  sent  in  their  claim  upon  the  under- 
writers. Now  that  he  was  gone  for  ever,  she  first  felt  a  yearning,  long- 
ing love  for  the  kind  cousin,  the  dear  friend,  the  sympathising  protec- 
tor, whom  she  should  never  see  again — first  felt  a  passionate  desire  tc> 
show  him  his  child,  whom  she  had  hitherto  rather  craved  to  have 
all  to  herself — her  own  sole  possession.  Her  grief  was,  however, 
noiseless,  and  quiet — ^rather  to  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  who 
bewailed' her  step-son  as  if  he  and  she  had  always  lived  together  in 
perfect  b<ixmony,  and  who  evidently  thought  it  her  duty  to  burst 
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into  fresh  tears  at  every  strange  face  she  saw  ;  dwelling  on  his  poor 
young  widow's  desolate  state,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  fatherless 
child  y  with  an  unction,  as  if  she  liked  the  excitement  of  the  sorrow- 
ful story. 

So  passed  away  the  first  days  of  Alice's  widowhood.  By  and  by 
things  subsided  into  their  natural  and  tranquil  course.  But,  as  if 
the  young  creature  was  always  to  be  in  some  heavy  trouble,  her 
ewe-lamb  began  to  be  ailing,  pining,  and  sickly.  The  child's  mjrs- 
terious  illness  turned  out  to  be  some  afiection  of  the  spine,  likely  to 
affect  health,  but  not  to  shorten  life — ^at  least,  so  the  doctors  said. 
But  the  long,  dreary  suffering  of  one  whom  a  mother  loves  as  Alice 
l^ved  her  only  child,  is  hard  to  look  forward  to.  Only  Norah 
guessed  what  Alice  suffered  ;  no  one  but  God  knew. 

And  so  it  fell  out  that,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  the  elder  came  to 
her  one  day,  in  violent  distress,  occasioned  by  a  very  material  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  the  property  that  her  husband  had  left  her — 
a  diminution  which  made  her  income  barely  enough  to  support  her- 
self, much  less  Alice — the  lattor  could  hardly  understand  how  any- 
thing which  did  not  touch  health  or  life  could  cause  such  grief ; 
and  she  received  the  intelligence  with  irritating  composure.  But 
when,  that  afternoon,  the  little  sick  child  was  brought  in,  and  the 
grandmother — who  after  all  loved  it  well — ^began  a  firesh  moan  over 
her  losses  to  its  unconscious  ears — saying  how  she  had  planned  to 
consult  this  or  that  doctor,  and  to  give  it  this  or  that  comfort  or 
luxury  in  after  years,  but  that  now  all  chance  of  this  had  passed 
away — Alice's  heart  was  touched,  and  she  drew  near  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
with  unwonted  caresses,  and,  in  a  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  of  Kuth, 
entreated  that,  come  what  would,  they  might  remain  together.  After 
much  discussion  in  succeeding  days,  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Wilson 
should  take  a  house  in  Manchester,  furnishing  it  partly  with  what 
furniture  she  had,  and  providing  the  rest  with  Alice's  remaining  two 
hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  herself  a  Manchester  woman,  and 
naturally  longed  to  return  to  her  native  town  ;  some  connections  of  \ 
her  own,  too,  at  that  time  required  lodgings,  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay  pretty  handsomely.  Alice  undertook  the  active  super- 
intendence and  superior  work  of  the  household  ;  Norah,  willing, 
faithful  Norah,  offered  to  cook,  scour,  do  anything,  in  short,  so  that 
she  might  but  remain  with  them. 

The  plan  succeeded.  For  some  years  their  first  lodgers  remained 
with  them,  and  all  went  smoothly — with  the  one  sad  exception  of 
the  little  girl's  increasing  deformity.  How  that  mother  loved  that 
child,  it  is  not  for  words  to  tell ! 

Then  came  a  break  of  misfortune.  Their  lodgers  left,  and  no  one 
succeeded  to  them.  After  some  months,  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  to  a  smaller  house  ;  and  Alice's  tender  conscience  was  torn 
by  the  idea  that  she  ought  not  to  be  a  burden  to  her  mother-ia-law, 
hut  to  go  out  and  seek  her  own  maintenance.  And  leave  her  child ! 
The  thought  came  like  the  sweeping  boom  of  a  funeral  bell  over 
her  heart. 

By  and  by,  Mr.  Openshaw  came  to  lodge  with  them.    He  had 
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started  in  life  as  the  errand-boy  and  sweeper-ont  of  a  warehouse ; 
had  struggled  up  through  all  the  grades  of  employment  in  it,  fighting 
his  way  through  the  hard  striving  Manchester  life  with  strong, 
pushing  energy  of  character.  Every  spare  moment  of  time  had  been 
sternly  given  up  to  self-teaching.  He  was  a  capital  accountant,  a 
good  French  and  German  scholar,  a  keen,  far-seeing  tradesman — 
understanding  markets,  and  the  bearing  of  events,  both  near  and 
distant,  on  trade  :  and  yet,  with  such  vivid  attention  to  present  de- 
tails, that  I  do  not  think  he  ever  saw  a  group  of  flowers  in  the  fields 
without  thinking  whether  their  colours  would,  or  would  not,  form 
harmonious  contrasts  in  the  coming  spring  muslins  and  prints.  He 
went  to  debating  societies,  and  threw  himself  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  into  politics  ;  esteeming,  it  must  be  owned,  every  man  a  fool 
or  a  knave  who  differed  from  him,  and  overthrowing  his  opponents 
rather  by  the  loud  strength  of  his  language  than  the  calm  strength 
of  his  logic.  There  was  something  of  the  Yankee  in  all  this.  In- 
deed, his  theory  ran  parallel  to  the  famous  Yankee  motto — "  Eng- 
land fiocs  creation,  and  Manchester  fiogs  England."  Such  a  man, 
as  may  be  fancied,  had  had  no  time  for  falling  in  love,  or  any  such 
nonsense.  At  the  age  when  most  young  men  go  through  their 
courting  and  matrimony,  he  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  a  wife, 
and  was  far  too  practical  to  think  of  having  one.  And  now  that  he 
was  in  easy  circumstances,  a  rising  man,  he  considered  women  almost 
as  incumbrances  to  the  world,  with  whom  a  man  had  better  have 
as  little  to  do  as  possible.  His  first  impression  of  Alice  was  indis- 
tinct, and  he  did  not  care  enough  about  her  to  make  it  distinct. 
'*  A  pretty,  yea-nay  kind  of  woman,"  would  have  been  his  descrip- 
tion of  her,  if  he  had  been  piushed  into  a  comer.  He  was  rather 
a&aid,  in  the  beginning,  that  her  quiet  ways  arose  from  a  Ustlessness 
and  lakziness  of  character,  which  would  have  been  exceedingly  dis- 
cordant to  his  active,  energetic  natiu*e.  But,  when  he  found  out 
the  punctuality  with  which  his  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  her 
work  was  done ;  when  he  was  called  in  the  morning  at  the  very 
stroke  of  the  clock,  his  shaving-water  scalding  hot,  his  fire  bright, 
his  coffee  made  exactly  as  his  peculiar  fancy  dictated  (for  he  was  a 
man  who  had  his  theory  about  everything  based  upon  what  he  knew 
of  science,  and  often  perfectly  original)— then  he  began  to  think  : 
not  that  Alice  had  any  particular  merit,  but  that  he  had  got  into 
remarkably  good  lodgings ;  his  restlessness  wore  away,  and  he 
began  to  consider  himself  as  almost  settled  for  life  in  them. 

Mr.  Openshaw  had  been  too  busy,  all  his  days,  to  be  introspec- 
tive. He  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  tenderness  in  his  nature  ; 
and  if  he  had  become  conscious  of  its  abstract  existence  he  would 
have  considered  it  as  a  manifestation  of  disease  in  some  part  of  him. 
But  he  was  decoyed  into  pity  unawares  ;  and  pity  led  on  to  tender- 
ness. That  little  helpless  cluld — always  carried  about  by  one  of  the 
three  busy  women  of  the  house,  or  else  patiently  threading  coloured 
beads  in  ihe  chair  from  which,  by  no  effort  of  its  own,  could  it  ever 
move— the  great  grave  blue  eyes,  full  of  serious,  not  uncheerful, 
expression,  giving  to  the  small  delicate  face  a  look  beyond  its  yei 
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Hie  soft  plainti?e  voice  dropping  out  but  few  words,  so  unlike  the 
continual  prattle  of  a  child — caught  Mr.  Openshaw*s  attention  in 
spite  of  himself.  One  day — he  half  scorned  himself  for  doing  so — 
he  cut  short  his  dinner-hour  to  go  in  search  of  some  toy,  which 
should  take  the  place  of  those  eternal  beads.  I  forget  what  he 
bought ;  but,  when  he  gave  the  present  (which  he  took  care  to  do  in 
a  short,  abrupt  manner,  and  when  no  one  was  by  to  see  him),  he 
was  almost  thrilled  by  the  flash  of  delight  that  came  «over  that 
child's  face,  and  he  could  not  help,  all  through  that  afternoon,  going 
over  and  over  again  the  picture  left  on  his  memory  by  the  bright 
effect  of  unexpected  joy  on  the  little  girl's  face.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  found  his  sUppers  placed  by  his  sitting-room  fire  ;  and 
even  more  careful  attention  paid  to  his  fancies  than  was  habitual  in 
those  model  lodgings.  When  Alice  had  taken  the  last  of  his  tea- 
things  away — she  had  been  silent  as  usual  till  then — she  stood  for 
an  instant  with  the  door  in  her  hand.  Mr.  Openshaw  looked  as  if 
he  were  deep  in  his  book,  though  in  fact  he  did  not  see  a  line  ;  but 
was  heartily  wishing  the  woman  would  go,  and  not  make  any  palaver 
of  gratitude.     But  she  only  said  : 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much/* 
and  was  gone,  even  before  he  could  send  her  away  with  a  "  There, 
my  good  woman,  that's  enough  !  " 

For  some  time  longer  he  took  no  apparent  notice  of  the  child. 
He  even  hardened  his  heart  into  disregarding  her  sudden  flush  of 
colour  and  little  timid  smile  of  recognition  when  he  saw  her  by 
chance.  But,  after  all,  this  could  not  last  for  ever  ;  and,  having  a 
second  time  given  way  to  tenderness,  there  was  no  relapse.  ^Die 
insidious  enemy  having  thus  entered  his  heart,  in  the  guise  of  com- 
passion to  the  child,  soon  assumed  the  more  dangerous  form  of 
interest  in  the  mother.  He  was  aware  of  this  change  of  feeling — 
despised  himself  for  it — struggled  with  it ;  nay,  internally  yielded 
to  it  and  cherished  it,  long  before  he  suffered  the  slightest  expression 
of  it,  by  word,  action,  or  look  to  escape  him.  He  watched  Alice's 
docile,  obedient  ways  to  her  stepmother  ;  the  love  which  she  had 
inspired  in  the  rough  Norah  (roughened  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
sorrow  and  years) ;  but,  above  all,  he  saw  the  wild,  deep,  passiona.te 
affection  existing  between  her  and  her  child.  They  spoke  little 
to  any  one  else,  or  when  any  one  else  was  by  ;  but,  when  alone 
together,  they  talked,  and  murmured,  and  cooed,  and  chattered  so 
continually,  that  Mr.  Openshaw  first  wondered  what  they  could  find 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  next  became  irritated  because  they  were 
always  so  grave  and  silent  with  him.  All  this  time  he  was  perpetu- 
ally devising  small  new  pleasures  for  the  child.  His  thoughts  ran, 
in  a  pertinacious  way,  upon  the  desolate  life  before  her ;  and 
often  he  came  back  from  his  day's  work  loaded  with  the  very  thing 
Alice  had  been  longing  for,  but  had  not  been  able  to  procure.  One 
time  it  was  a  little  chair  for  drawing  the  little  sufferer  along  the 
streets  ;  and,  many  an  evening  that  following  summer,  Mr.  Open- 
shaw drew  her  along  himself,  regardless  of  the  remarks  of  his 
acquaintances.     One  day,  in  autumn,  he  put  down  his  newspapefi 
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Bn  Alice  came  in  with  the  breakfast,  and  said,  in  as  indifferent  a 
voice  as  he  could  assume  : 

**  Mrs.  Frank,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  two  should  not  put 
up  our  horses  together  ? " 

Alice  stood  still  in  perplexed  wonder.  What  did  he  mean  ?  He 
had  resumed  the  reading  of  his  newspaper,  as  if  he  did  not  expect 
any  answer  ;  so  she  found  silence  her  safest  course,  and  went  on  , 
quietly  arranging  his  breakfast,  without  another  word  passing 
between  them.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  to  go  to  the  ware- 
house as  usual,  he  turned  back  and  put  his  head  into  the  bright, 
neat,  tidy  kitdien,  where  all  the  women  breakfasted  in  the  morning: 

**  You*ll  think  of  what  I  said,  Mrs.  Frank  **  (this  was  her  name 
with  the  lodgers),  "  and  let  me  have  your  opinion  upon  it  to-night." 

Alice  was  thankful  that  her  mother  and  Norah  were  too  busy 
talking  together  to  attend  much  to  this  speech.  She  determined 
not  to  think  about  it  all  through  the  day  ;  and,  of  course,  the  effort 
not  to  think  made  her  think  all  the  more.  At  night  she  sent  up 
Norah  with  his  tea.  But  Mr.  Openshaw  almost  knocked  Norah 
down,  as  she  was  going  out  at  the  door,  by  pushing  past  her  and 
calling  out,  "  Mrs.  Frank !  "  in  an  impatient  voice,  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

Alice  went  up,  rather  than  seem  to  have  affixed  too  much  mean- 
ing to  his  words. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Frank,"  he  said,  "  what  answer?  Don't  maj^eit 
too  long ;  for  I  have  lots  of  office-work  to  get  through  to-night." 

** I  hardly  know  what  you  meant,  sir,*    said  truthful  AUce. 

"  Well !  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  guessed.  You're 
not  new  at  this  sort  of  work,  and  I  am.  However,  I'll  make  it 
plain  this  time.  Will  you  have  me  to  be  thy  wedded  husband, 
and  serve  me,  and  love  me,  and  honour  me,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing?  Because,  if  you  will,  I  will  do  as  much  by  you,  and  be  a 
father  to  your  child — and  that's  more  than  is  put  in  the  Prayer-Book. 
Now,  I'm  a  man  of  my  word  ;  and  what  I  say  I  feel ;  and  what  I 
promise,  I'll  do.     Now,  for  your  answer  ! " 

Alice  was  silent.  He  began  to  make  the  tea,  as  if  her  reply  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him;  but,  as  soon  as  that  was  done, 
he  became  impatient. 

"Well?"  said  he. 

"  How  long,  sir,  may  I  have  to  think  over  it  ? " 

"  Three  minutes  I  "  (looking  at  his  watch).  "You've  had  two 
already — that  makes  five.  Be  a  sensible  woman,  say  *  Yes,'  and  sit 
down  to  tea  with  me,  and  we'll  talk  it  over  together  ;  for,  after  tea, 
I  shall  be  busy;  say  *  No  '"  (he  hesitated  a  moment  to  try  and  keep 
his  voice  in  the  same  tone),  "  and  I  shan't  say  another  word  about 
it,  but  pay  up  a  year's  rent  for  my  rooms  to-morrow,  and  be  off. 
Time's  up  !     Yes  or  no  ? " 

"  If  you  please,  sir — you  have  been  so  good  to  little  Ailsie " 

"  There,  sit  down  comfortably  by  me  on  the  sofa,  and  let  us  have 
our  tea  together.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  as  good  and  sensible  au 
I  took  you  for." 
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And  this  was  Alice  Wilson's  second  wooing. 

Mr.  Openshaw's  will  was  too  strong,  and  his  circumstances  too 
good,  for  him  not  to  carry  all  before  him.  He  settled  Mrs.  Wilson 
in  a  comfortable  house  of  her  own,  and  made  her  quite  independent 
of  lodgers.  The  little  that  Alice  said  with  regard  to  future  plans  was 
in  Norah's  behalf. 

'^  No,"  said  Mr.  Openshaw.  *'  Norah  shall  take  care  of  the  old 
lady  as  long  as  she  lives  ;  and  after  that,  she  shall  either  come  and 
live  with  us,  or,  if  she  likes  it  better,  she  shall  have  a  provision  for 
life — ^for  your  sake,  missus.  No  one  who  has  been  good  to  you  or 
the  child  shall  go  unrewarded.  But  even  the  little  one  will  be  better 
for  some  fresh  stuff  about  her.  Get  her  a  bright  sensible  girl  as  a 
nurse:  one  who  won*t  go  rubbing  her  with  calf's-foot  jelly ,  as  Norah 
does — ^wasting  good  stuff  outside  that  ought  to  go  in — but  will  follow 
doctor's  directions,  which,  as  you  must  see  pretty  clearly  by  this 
time,  Norah  won't,  because  they  give  the  poor  little  wench  pain. 
Now,  I'm  not  above  being  nesh  for  other  folks  myself.  I  can  stand 
a  good  blow,  and  never  change  colour ;  but,  set  me  in  the  operating- 
room  of  the  Infirmary,  and  I  turn  as  sick  as  a  girL  Yet,  if  need 
were,  I  would  hold  thQ  little  wench  on  my  knees  while  she  screeched 
with  pain,  if  it  were  to  do  her  poor  back  good.  Nay,  nay,  wench  ! 
keep  your  white  looks  for  the  time  when  it  comes — ^I  don't  say  it 
ever  will.  But  this  I  know,  Norah  will  spare  the  child  and  cheat 
the  doctor,  if  she  can.  Now,  I  say,  give  the  bairn  a  year  or  two's 
chance,  and  then,  when  the  pack  of  doctors  have  done  their  best — 
and,  maybe,  the  old  lady  has  gone — we'U  have  Norah  back  or  do 
better  for  her." 

The  pack  of  doctors  could  do  no  good  to  little  Ailsie.  She  was 
beyond  their  power.  But  her  father  (for  so  he  insisted  on  being 
caUed,  and  also  on  Alice's  no  longer  retaining  the  appellation  of 
mamma,  but  becoming  henceforward  mother),  by  his  healthy  cheer- 
fulness  of  maimer,  hii  clear  decision  of  pur^e,  his  odd  tnku.  and 
quirks  of  humour,  added  to  his  real  strong  love  for  the  helpless  little 
girl,  infused  a  new  element  of  brightness  and  confidence  into  her  life ; 
and  though  her  back  remained  the  same,  her  general  health  was 
strengthened,  and  Alice — ^never  goiag  beyond  a  smile  herself — ^had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  child  taught  to  laugh. 

As  for  Alice's  own  life,  it  was  happier  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Mr.  Openshaw  required  no  demonstration,  no  expressions  of  affection 
from  her.  Indeed,  these  would  rather  have  disgusted  him.  Alice 
could  love  deeply,  but  could  not  talk  about  it.  The  perpetual  re- 
quirement of  loving  words,  looks,  and  caresses,  and  misconstruing 
their  absence  into  absence  of  love,  had  been  the  great  trial  of  her 
former  married  life.  Now,  all  went  on  clear  and  straight,  under  the 
guidance  of  her  husband's  strong  sense,  warm  heart,  and  powerful 
will.  Year  by  year  their  worldly  prosperity  increased.  At  Mrs. 
Wilson's  death,  Norah  came  back  to  them  as  nurse  to  the  newly-born 
little  Edwin,  into  which  post  she  was  not  installed  without  a  pretty 
strong  oration  on  the  part  of  the  proud  and  happy  father,  who  de- 
clared that  if  he  found  out  that  Norah  ever  tried  to  aoreen  the  boy 
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by  a  falsehood,  or  to  make  him  nesh  either  in  body  or  mind,  she 
should  go  that  very  day.  Norah  and  Mr.  Openshaw  were  not  on 
the  most  thoroughly  cordial  terms,  neither  of  them  fully  recognising 
or  appreciating  the  other's  best  qualities. 

This  was  the  previous  history  of  the  Lancashire  family,  who  had 
now  removed  to  London. 

They  had  been  thereabout  a  year,  when  Mr.  Openshaw  suddenly 
informed  his  wife  that  he  had  determined  to  heal  long-standing  feuds, 
and  had  asked  his  uncle  and  aunt  Chadwick  to  come  and  pay  them 
a  visit  and  see  London.  Mrs.  Openshaw  had  never  seen  this  uncle 
and  aunt  of  her  husband's.  Years  before  she  had  married  him,  there 
had  been  a  quarrel  All  she  knew  was,  that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  a 
small  manufacturer  in  a  country  town  in  South  Lancashire.  She  was 
extremely  pleased  that  the  breach  was  to  be  healed,  and  began  making 
preparations  to  render  their  visit  pleasant. 

They  arrived  at  last.  Going  to  see  London  was  such  an  event 
to  them,  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  had  made  aU  new  linen  fresh  for  the 
occasion,  from  night-caps  downwards ;  and  as  for  gowns,  ribbons,  and 
collars,  she  might  have  been  going  into  the  wilds  of  Canada  where 
never  a  shop  is,  so  large  was  her  stock.  A  fortnight  before  the  day 
of  her  departure  for  London,  she  had  formally  called  to  take  leave 
of  aU  her  acquaintance,  saying  she  should  need  every  bit  of  the  in- 
termediate tune  for  packing  up.  It  was  like  a  second  wedding  in  her 
imagination ;  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance  which  an  entirely 
new  wardrobe  made  between  the  two  events,  her  husband  brought 
her  back  from  Manchester,  on  the  last  market-day  before  they  set  off, 
a  gorgeous  pearl  and  amethyst  brooch,  saying,  ^^  Lunnon  should  see 
that  Lancashire  folks  knew  a  handsome  thii^  when  they  saw  it.'* 

For  some  time  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  arrived  at  the  Open- 
shaws'  there  was  no  opportunity  for  wearing  this  brooch ;  but  at  length 
they  obtained  an  order  to  see  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  demanded  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  should  wear  her  best  clothes 
in  visiting  the  abode  of  her  sovereign.  On  her  return,  she  hastily 
changed  her  dress ;  for  Mr.  Openshaw  had  planned  that  they  should 
go  to  Richmond,  drink  tea,  and  return  by  moonlight.  Accordingly, 
about  five  o'clock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Openshaw  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick set  off. 

The  housemaid  and  cook  sat  below,  Norah  hardly  knew  where. 
She  was  always  engrossed  in  the  nursery,  in  tending  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  in  sitting  by  the  restless,  excitable  Ailsie  tUl  she  fell  asleep. 
By  and  by  the  housemaid  Bessy  tapped  gently  at  the  door.  Norah 
went  to  her,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers. 

"  Nurse !  there's  some  one  down-stairs  wants  you." 

"Wants  me!  who  is  it?" 

"A  gentleman-       " 


* '  A  gentleman  1   Nonsense ! " 

'*  W^,  a  man,  then;  and  he  asks  for  you,  and  he  rang  at  the 
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front-door  bell,  and  has  walked  into  the  diiiing-room." 

'You  should  never  have  let  him,"  exclaimed  Norah,  "  master 
md  missus  out " 
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"  I  did  not  want  him  to  come  in  ;  but,  when  he  heard  you  lived 
here,  he  walked  past  me,  and  sat  down  on  the  first  chair,  and  said, 
'  Tell  her  to  come  and  speak  to  me. '  There  is  no  gas  lighted  in  the 
room,  and  supper  is  all  set  out. " 

*'  He'll  be  off  with  the  spoons  !  "  exclaimed  Norah,  putting  the 
housemaid's  fear  into  words,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room ;  first, 
however,  giving  a  look  to  Ailsie,  sleeping  soundly  and  calmly. 

Down-stairs  she  went,  uneasy  fea«  stirring  in  her  bosom.  Be- 
fore  she  entered  the  dining-room  she  provided  herself  with  a  candle, 
and,  wiih  it  in  her  hand,  she  went  in,  looking  around  her  in  the 
darkness  for  her  visitor. 

He  was  standing  up,  holding  by  the  table.  Norah  and  he 
looked  at  each  other  ;  gradual  recognition  coming  into  their  eyes. 

"  Norah  ? "  at  length  he  asked. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  asked  Norah,  with  the  sharp  tones  of  alarm 
and  incredulity.  "  I  don't  know  you  : "  trying  by  futile  words  of 
disbelief  to  do  away  with  the  terrible  fact  before  her. 

**  Am  I  so  changed  ? "  he  said,  pathetically.  *^  I  daresay  I  am. 
But,  Norah,  tell  me  !  "  he  breathed  hard,  "where  is  my  wife  ?  Is 
she — is  she  alive  ? " 

He  came  nearer  to  Norah,  and  would  have  taken  her  hand  ;  but 
she  backed  away  iroia  him  ;  looking  at  him  all  the  time  with  staring 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  some  horrible  object.  Yet  he  was  a  handsome, 
bronzed,  good-looking  fellow,  with  beard  and  moustache,  giving 
him  a  foreign-looking  aspect ;  but  his  eyes  1  there  was  no  mistaking 
those  eager,  beautiful  eyes^ — ^the  very  same  that  Norah  had  watched 
not  half  an  hour  ago,  til  sleep  stole  feoftly  over"  them. 

"  Tell  me,  Norah — I  can  bear  it — I  have  feared  it  so  often. 
Is  she  dead  ? "  Norah  still  kept  silence.  "  She  is  dead !  "  He 
hung  on  Norah's  words  and  looks,  as  if  for  confirmation  or  con- 
tradiction. 

**  What  shall  I  do  ?"  groaned  Norah.  "O,  sir  !  why  did  you 
come  ?  how  did  you  find  me  out  ?  where  have  you  been  ?  We 
thought  you  dead,  we  did  indeed  ! "  She  poured  out  words  and 
questions  to  gain  time,  as  if  time  would  help  her. 

"  Norah  !  answer  me  this  question  straight,  by  *  yes  *  or  *  no  * — 
Is  my  wife  dead  ? " 

**  No,  she  is  not !  "  said  Norah,  slowly  and  heavily. 

"  O,  what  a  relief  !  Did  she  receive  my  letters  ?  But  perhaps 
you  don't  know.  Why  did  you  leave  her  ?  Where  is  she  ?  0, 
Norah,  tell  me  all  quickly  ! " 

"  Mr.  Frank  ! "  said  Norah,  at  last,  almost  driven  to  bay  by  her 
terror  lest  her  mistress  should  return  at  any  moment,  and  find  him 
there — unable  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  or  said — 
rushing  at  something  decisive,  because  she  could  not  endure  her 
present  state  :  "  Mr.  Frank  !  we  never  heard  a  line  from  you,  and 
the  shipowners  said  you  had  gone  down,  you  and  everyone  else. 
We  thought  you  were  dead,  if  ever  man  was,  and  poor  Miss  Alice 
and  her  little  sick,  helpless  child  I  O,  sir,  you  must  guess  it," 
cried  the  poor  creature  at  last,  bursting  out  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
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crying,  "for  indeed  I  cannot  tell  it.     But  it  was  no  one's  fault, 
God  help  us  all  this  night ! " 

Norah  had  sat  down.  She  trembled  too  much  to  stand.  He 
took  her  hands  in  his.  He  squeezed  them  hard,  as  if,  by  physical 
pressure,  the  truth  could  be  wrung  out. 

''  Norah ! "  This  time  his  tone  was  calm,  stagnant  as  despair. 
'^  She  has  married  again  ! " 

Norah  shook  her  head  sadly.  The  grasp  slowly  relaxed.  The 
man  had  fainted. 

There  was  brandy  in  the  room.  Norah  forced  some  drops  into 
Mr.  Frank's  mouth,  chafed  hia  hands,  and — when  mere  animal  life 
returned,  before  the  mind  poured  in  its  flood  of  memories  and 
thoughts— she  lifted  him  up,  and  rested  his  head  against  her  knees. 
Then  she  put  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  taken  from  the  supper-table, 
soaked  in  brandy,  into  his  mouth.    Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  Tell  me  this  instant."  He  looked  so  wild,  so 
mad,  so  desperate,  that  Norah  felt  herself  to  be  in  bodily  danger  ; 
but  her  time  of  dread  had  gone  by  ;  she  had  been  afraid  to  tell  him 
the  truth,  and  then  she  had  been  a  coward.  Now,  her  wits  were 
sharpened  by  the  sense  of  his  desperate  state.  He  must  leave  the 
house.  She  would  pity  him  afterwards  ;  but  now  she  must  rather 
command  and  upbraid  ;  for  he  must  leave  the  house  before  her 
mistress  came  home.     That  one  necessity  stood  clear  before  her. 

"  She  is  not  here  :  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know.  Nor  can  1 
say  exactly  where  she  is  "  (which  was  true  to  the  letter  if  not  to  the 
spirit).  **  Gro  away,  and  tell  me  where  to  find  you  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all.  My  master  and  mistress  may  come  back  at  any 
minute,  and  then  what  would  become  of  me,  with  a  strange  man  in 
the  house  ? " 

Such  an  argument  was  too  petty  to  touch  his  excited  mind. 

*  *  I  don't  care  for  your  master  and  mistress.  If  your  master  is 
a  man  he  must  feel  for  me — poor  shipwrecked  sailor  that  I  am — kept 
for  years  a  prisoner  amongst  savages,  always,  always,  always  think- 
ing of  my  wife  and  my  home — dreaming  of  her  by  night,  talking  to 
her,  though  she  could  not  hear,  by  day.  I  loved  her  more  than  all 
heaven  and  earth  put  together.  Tell  me  where  she  is,  this  instant, 
you  wretched  woman,  who  salved  over  her  wickedness  to  her,  as  you 
do  to  me  !  " 

The  clock  struck  ten.  Desperate  positions  require  desperate 
measures. 

"  If  you  will  leave  the  house  now,  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow 
and  tell  you  all.  What  is  more,  you  shall  see  your  child  now.  She 
lies  sleeping  up-stairs.  O,  sir,  you  have  a  child,  you  do  not  know 
that  as  yet — a  little  weakly  girl — with  just  a  heart  and  soul  beyond 
her  years.  We  have  reared  her  up  with  such  care  !  We  watched 
her,  for  we  thought  for  many  a  year  she  might  die  any  day,  and  we 
tended  her,  and  no  hard  thing  has  come  near  her,  and  no  rough  word 
has  ever  been  said  to  her.  And  now  you  come  and  will  take  her  life 
into  your  hand,  and  will  crush  it.  Strangers  to  her  have  been  kind 
to  her ;  but  her  own  father — Mr.  Frank,  I  am  her  nimse,  and  I  love 
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her,  and  I  tend  her,  and  I  would  do  anything  for  her  that  I  could. 
Her  mother's  heart  beats  as  her's  beats  ;  and  if  she  suffers  a  pain, 
her  mother  trembles  all  over.  If  she  is  happy,  it  is  her  mother  that 
■miles  and  is  glad.  If  she  ia  growing  stronger,  her  mother  is  healthy : 
if  she  dwindles,  her  mother  languishes.  If  she  dies — well,  I  don't 
know  :  it  is  not  every  one  can  lie  down  and  die  when  they  wish  it. 
Come  up-stairs,  Mr.  Frank,  and  see  your  child.  Seeing  her  will  do 
good  to  your  poor  heart.  Then  go  away,  in  God's  name,  just  this 
one  night ;  to-morrow,  if  need  be,  you  can  do  anything — kill  us  all 
if  you  will,  or  show  yourself  a  great,  grand  man,  whom  God  will  bless 
for  ever  and  ever.  Come,  Mr.  Fraiik,  the  look  of  a  sleeping  child 
is  sure  to  give  peace." 

She  led  him  up-stairs  ;  at  first  almost  helping  his  steps,  till  they 
came  near  the  nursery  door.  She  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the 
existence  of  little  Edwin.  It  struck  upon  her  with  affiight  as  the 
shaded  light  fell  over  the  other  cot ;  but  she  skilfully  threw  that 
comer  of  the  room  into  darkness,  and  let  the  light  fall  on  the  sleep- 
ing Ailsie.  The  child  had  thrown  down  the  coverings,  and  her 
deformity,  as  she  lay  with  her  back  to  them,  was  plainly  visible 
through  her  slight  night-gown.  Her  little  face,  deprived  of  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes,  looked  wan  and  pinched,  and  had  a  pathetic  ex- 
pression in  it,  even  as  she  slept.  The  poor  father  looked  and  looked 
;vith  hungry,  wistful  eyes,  into  which  the  big  tears  came  swelling  up 
jslowly  and  dropped  heavily  down,  as  he  stood  trembling  and  shaking 
all  over.  Norah  was  angry  with  herself  for  growing  impatient  of 
the  length  of  time  that  long,  lingering  gaze  lasted.  She  thought 
that  she  waited  for  full  half  an  hour  before  Frank  stirred.  And 
then — instead  of  going  away — ^he  sank  down  on  his  knees  by  the 
bedside,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  clothes.  Little  Ailsie  stirred  un- 
easily. Norah  pulled  him  up  in  terror.  She  could  afford  no  more 
time,  even  for  prayer,  in  her  extremity  of  fear  ;  for  surely  the  next 
moment  would  bring  her  mistress  home.  She  took  him  forcibly  by 
the  arm,  but,  as  he  was  going,  his  eye  lighted  on  the  other  bed.  He 
stopped.  Intelligence  came  back  into  his  face.  His  hands  clenched. 

**HischUd?"  he  asked. 

"  Her  child,**  replied  Norah.  **  Grod  watches  over  him,"  said 
she,  instinctively  ;  for  Frank's  looks  excited  her  fears,  and  she 
needed  to  remind  herself  of  the  Protector  of  the  helpless. 

**God  has  not  watched  over  me,"  he  said,  in  despair;  his 
thoughts  apparently  recoiling  on  his  own  desolate,  deserted  state. 
But  Norah  had  no  time  for  pity.  To-morrow  she  would  be  as  com- 
passionate as  her  heart  prompted.  At  length  she  guided  him 
down-stairs,  and  shut  the  outer  door,  and  bolted  it — as  if  by  bolts 
to  keep  out  facts. 

Then  she  went  back  into  the  dining-room,  and  effaced  all  traces  of 
his  presence,  as  far  as  she  could.  She  went  up-stairs  to  the  nursery 
and  sat  there,  her  head  on  her  hand,  thinking  what  was  to  come  of 
all  this  misery.  It  seemed  to  her  very  long  before  her  master  and 
mistress  returned  ;  yet  it  was  hardly  eleven  o'clock.  She  heard  the 
loud,  hearty  Lancashire  voices  on  the  stairs  ;  and,  for  the  first  time. 
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she  understood  the  contrast  of  the  desolation  of  the  poor  man  who 
had  so  lately  gone  forth  in  lonely  despair. 

It  almost  put  her  out  of  patience  to  see  Mrs.  Openshaw  come  in, 
calmly  smiling,  hancUomely  dressed,  happy,  easy  to  inquire  after  her 
children. 

**  Did  Ailsie  go  to  sleep  comfortably  ? "  she  whispered  to  Norah. 

'*Yes." 

Her  mother  bent  over  her,  looking  at  her  slumbers  with  the  soft 
eyes  of  love.  How  little  she  dreamed  who  had  looked  on  her  last ! 
Then  she  went  to  Edwin,  with  perhaps  less  wistful  anxiety  in  her 
countenance,  but  more  of  pride.  She  took  off  her  things  to  go  down 
fco  supper.     Norah  saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

Beside  having  a  door  into  the  passage,  the  sleeping-nursery 
opened  out  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Openshaw*s  room,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  children  more  immediately  under  their  own  eyes. 
Early  the  next  summer  morning,  Mrs.  Openshaw  was  awakened  by 
Ailsie*s  startled  call  of  "  Mother  !  mother  !  "  She  sprang  up,  put 
on  her  dressing-gown,  and  went  to  her  child.  Ailsie  was  only  half- 
awake,  and  in  a  not  imusual  state  of  terror. 

"  Who  was  he,  mother  ?    Tell  me  ! " 

"  Who,  my  darling  ?  No  one  is  here.  You  have  been  dreaming, 
love.     Waken  up  quite.     See,  it  is  broad  daylight." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ailsie,  looking  round  her  ;  then  clinging  to  her 
mother,  "but  a  man  was  here  in  the  night,  mother." 

"  Nonsense,  little  goose.     No  man  has  ever  come  near  you." 

**  Yes,  he  did.  He  stood  there.  Just  by  Norah.  A  man  with 
hair  and  a  beard.  And  he  knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers.  Norah 
knows  he  was  here,  mother  "  (half  angrily,  as  Mrs.  Openshaw  shook 
her  head  in  smiling  incredulity). 

"  Well !  we  will  ask  Norah  when  she  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw soothingly.  "But  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  him  now. 
It  is  not  five  o'clock  ;  it  is  too  early  for  you  to  get  up.  Shall  I  fetch 
you  a  book  and  read  to  you  ?  " 

"Don't  leave  me,  mother,"  said  the  child,  clinging  to  her.  So 
Mrs.  Openshaw  sat  on  the  bedside  talking  to  Ailsie,  and  telling  her 
of  what  they  had  done  at  Richmond  the  evening  before,  until  the 
little  girl's  eyes  slowly  closed  and  she  once  more  fell  asleep." 

"What  was  the  matter ? "  asked  Mr.  Openshaw,  as  his  wife  re- 
turned to  bed. 

*  *  Ailsie  wakened  up  in  a  fright,  with  some  story  of  a  man  having 
been  in  the  room  to  say  his  prayers — a  dream,  I  suppose."  And  no 
more  was  said  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Openshaw  had  almost  forgotten  the  whole  affair  when  she 
got  up  about  seven  o'clock.  But  by  and  by,  she  heard  a  sharp 
altercation  going  on  in  the  nursery — Norah  speaking  angrily  to 
Ailsie,  a  most  unusual  thing.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Openshaw 
listened  in  astonishment. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Ailsie  !  let  me  hear  none  of  your  dreams ; 
never  let  me  hear  you  tell  that  story  again !  " 
Ailsie  began  to  cry. 
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Mr.  Openshaw  opened  the  door  of  oommunication  before  his  wife 
could  say  a  word. 

**  Norah,  come  here ! " 

The  nurse  stood  at  the  door,  defiant.  She  perceived  she  had 
been  heard,  but  she  was  desperate. 

^'  Don't  let  me  hear  you  speak  in  that  manner  to  Ailsie  again," 
he  said  sternly,  and  shut  the  door. 

Norah  was  infinitely  relieved,  for  she  had  dreaded  some  question- 
ing ;  and  a  little  blame  for  sharp  speaking  was  what  she  could  well 
bear,  if  cross-examination  was  let  alone. 

Down-stairs  they  went,  Mr.  Openshaw  carrying  Ailsie ;  the  sturdy 
Edwin  coming  step  by  step,  right  foot  foremost,  always  holding  his 
mother's  hand.  Each  child  was  placed  in  a  chair  by  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Openshaw  stood  together  at  the  window, 
awaiting  their  visitors'  appearance,  and  making  plans  for  the  day. 
There  was  a  pause .  Suddenly  Mr.  Openshaw  turned  to  Ailsie ,  and  said : 

*  *  What  a  little  goosy  somebody  is  with  her  dreams,  wakening  up 
poor,  tired  mother  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a  story  of  a  man 
being  in  the  room. " 

"  Father,  I'm  sure  I  saw  him,"  said  Ailsie,  half-crying.  "  I  don't 
want  to  make  Norah  angry  ;  but  I  was  not  asleep,  for  sdl  she  says  I 
was.  I  had  been  asleep,  and  I  wakened  up  quite  wide  awake,  though 
I  was  so  frightened.  I  kept  my  eyes  nearly  shut^and  I  saw  the  man 
quite  plain.  A  great  brown  man  with  a  beard.  He  said  his  prayers. 
And  then  looked  at  Edwin.  And  then  Norah  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  away,  after  they  had  whispered  a  bit  together." 

"  Now,  my  little  woman  must  be  reasonable,"  said  Mr.  Open- 
shaw, who  was  always  patient  with  Ailsie.  "  There  was  no  man  in 
the  house  last  night  at  all.  No  man  comes  into  the  house,  as  you 
know,  if  you  thiok ;  much  less  goes  up  into  the  nursery.  But  some- 
times we  dream  something  has  happened,  and  the  dream  is  so  like 
reality,  that  you  are  not  the  first  person,  little  woman,  who  has  stood 
out  that  the  thing  has  really  happened." 

"  But,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  dream  !  "  said  Ailsie,  beginning  to  cry. 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ghadwick  came  down,  looking  grave  and 
discomposed.  All  during  breakfast-time  they  were  silent  and  un- 
comfortable. As  soon  as  the  breakfast  things  were  taken  away,  and 
the  children  had  been  carried  up-stairs,  Mr.  Ghadwick  began,  in  an 
evidently  preconcerted  manner,  to  inquire  if  his  nephew  was  certain 
that  all  his  servants  were  honest ;  for  that  Mrs.  Ghadwick  had  that 
morning  missed  a  very  valuable  brooch,  which  she  had  worn  the  day 
before.  She  remembered  taking  it  ofT  when  she  came  home  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  Mr  Openshaw's  face  contracted  into  hard 
lines  ;  grew  like  what  it  was  before  he  had  known  his  wife  and  her 
child.  He  rang  the  bell,  even  before  his  uncle  had  done  speaking. 
It  was  answered  by  the  housemaid. 

"  Mary,  was  any  one  here  last  night,  while  we  were  away  ?" 
"  A  man,  sir,  came  to  speak  to  NoraJi." 

"  To  speak  to  Norah !    Who  was  he  ?   How  long  did  he  stay?" 
**I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,  sir.     He  came — ^perhaps  about  nine.     I 
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went  up  to  tell  Norah  in  the  nursery,  and  she  came  down  to  speak 
to  him.  She  let  him  out,  sir,  She  will  know  who  he  was,  and  how 
lung  he  stayed." 

She  waited  a  moment  to  be  asked  any  more  questions,  but  she 
was  not,  so  she  went  away. 

A  minute  afterwards,  Mr.  Openshaw  made  as  though  he  were 
going  out  of  the  room ;  but  his  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm: 

'^  Do  not  speak  to  her  before  the  children,"  she  said,  in  her  low, 
quiet  voice.     ** I  will  go  up  and  question  her." 

"  No ;  I  must  speak  to  her.  You  must  know,"  said  he,  turning 
to  his  imcle  and  aunt,  ^'  my  missus  has  an  old  servant,  as  faithful  as 
ever  woman  was,  I  do  believe,  as  far  as  love  goes,  but  at  the  same 
time,  who  does  not  speak  truth,  as  even  the  missus  must  allow.  Now, 
my  notion  is,  that  this  Norah  of  ours  has  been  come  over  by  some 
good-for-nothing  chap  (for  she's  at  the  time  o'  life  when  they  say 
women  pray  for  husbands — *  any,  good  Lord,  any*),  and  has  let  him 
into  our  house,  and  the  chap  has  made  off  with  your  brooch,  and 
m'appen  many  another  thing  beside.  It's  only  saying  that  Norah 
is  soft-hearted,  and  doesn't  stick  at  a  white  lie — that's  all,  missus." 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  his  tone,  his  eyes,  his  whole  face  was 
changed,  as  he  spoke  to  his  wife ;  but  he  was  the  resolute  man  through 
all.  She  knew  better  than  to  oppose  him ;  so  she  went  up-stairs, 
and  told  Norah  her  master  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  and  that  she 
would  take  care  of  the  children  in  the  meanwhile. 

Norah  rose  to  go,  without  a  word.     Her  thoughts  were  these : 

"  If  they  te^  me  to  pieces,  they  shall  never  know  through  me. 
He  may  come — and  then,  just  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  all !  for 
some  of  us  are  dead  folk  to  a  certainty.    But  he  shall  do  it ;  not  me. " 

You  may  fancy,  now,  her  look  of  determination,  as  she  faced  her 
master  alone  in  the  dining-room  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  having 
left  the  affair  in  their  nephew's  hands,  seeing  that  he  took  it  up 
with  such  vehemence. 

^^  Norah  !  Who  was  that  man  that  came  to  my  house  last  night?" 

**Man,  sir  !"  As  if  infinitely  surprised  ;  but  it  was  only  to 
gain  time. 

**  Yes  ;  the  man  that  Mary  let  in  ;  that  she  went  up-stairs  to 
the  nursery  to  tell  you  about ;  that  you  came  down  to  speak  to ; 
the  same  chap,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  you  took  into  the  nur- 
sery to  have  your  talk  out  with  ;  the  one  Ailsie  saw,  and  after- 
wards dreamed  about ;  thinking,  poor  wench !  she  saw  him  say 
his  prayers,  when  nothing,  I'll  be  bound,  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  ;  the  one  that  took  Mrs.  Chadwick's  brooch,  value  ten 
pounds.  Now,  Norah  !  Don't  go  off.  I'm  sure  as  my  name's 
Thomas  Openshaw,  that  you  knew  nothing  of  this  robbery.  But  I 
do  think  you've  been  imposed  on,  and  that's  the  truth.  Some 
good-for-nothing  chap  has  been  making  up  to  you,  and  you  have 
been  just  like  all  other  women,  and  have  turned  a  soft  place  in  your 
heart  to  him  ;  and  he  came  last  night  a-lovyering,  and  you  had  him 
up  in  the  nursery,  and  he  made  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  made 
off  with  a  few  things  on  his  way  down  !    Come,  now,  Norah  ;  it's 
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no  blame  to  you,  only  you  must  not  be  such  a  fool  again  I  Tell  us," 
he  continued,  ''what  name  he  gave  you,  Norah.  Ill  be  bound,  it 
was  not  the  right  one  ;  but  it  will  be  a  clue  for  the  police." 

Norah  drew  herself  up.  ''  You  may  ask  that  question,  and 
taunt  me  with  my  being  single,  and  with  my  credulity,  as  you  will, 
Master  Openshaw.  Youll  get  no  answer  from  me.  As  for  the 
brooch,  and  the  story  of  theft  and  burglary  ;  if  any  friend  ever  came 
to  see  me  (which  I  defy  you  to  prove,  and  deny),  he'd  be  just  as 
much  above  doing  such  a  thing  as  you  yourself,  Mr.  Openshaw — 
and  more  so,  too  ;  for  I*m  not  at  all  sure  as  everything  you  have  is 
rightly  come  by,  or  would  be  yours  long,  if  every  man  had  his  own." 
She  meant,  of  course,  his  wife  ;  but  he  understood  her  to  refer  to 
his  property  in  goods  and  chattels. 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  "  111  just  tell  you  truly,  1 
never  trusted  you  out  and  out ;  but  my  wife  liked  you,  and  I  thought 
you  had  many  a  good  point  about  you.  If  you  once  begin  to  sauce 
me,  I'll  have  the  police  to  you,  and  get  out  the  truth  in  a  court  of 
justice,  if  you'll  not  tell  it  me  quietly  and  civilly  here.  Now,  the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  is  quietly  to  tell  me  who  the  fellow  is.  Look 
here  !  a  man  comes  to  my  house ;  asks  for  you  ;  you  take  him  up- 
stairs ;  a  valuable  brooch  is  missing  next  day  ;  we  know  that  you, 
and  Mary,  and  cook,  are  honest ;  but  you  refuse  to  tell  us  who  the 
man  is.  Indeed,  you've  told  one  lie  already  about  him,  saying  no 
one  was  here  last  night.  Now,  I  just  put  it  to  you,  what  do  you 
think  a  policeman  would  say  to  this,  or  a  magistrate  ?  A  magis- 
trate would  soon  make  you  tell  the  truth,  my  good  woman." 

**  There's  never  the  creature  bom  that  should  get  it  out  of  me," 
said  Norah.     "  Not  unless  I  choose  to  tell." 

**  I've  a  great  mind  to  see,"  said  Mr.  Openshaw,  growing  angry 
at  the  defiance.  Then,  checking  himself,  he  thought  before  he 
spoke  again  : 

"  Norah,  for  your  missus'  sake  I  don't  want  to  go  to  extremities. 
Be  a  sensible  woman,  if  you  can.  It's  no  great  disgrace,  after  all,  to 
have  been  taken  in.  I  ask  you  once  more — as  a  friend — ^who  was 
this  man  that  you  let  into  my  house  last  night  ?  " 

No  answer.  He  repeated  the  question  in  an  impatient  tone. 
Still  no  answer.    Norah's  lips  were  set  in  determination  not  to  speak. 

''  Then  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  shall  send  for  a 
policeman." 

"  You  will  not,"  said  Norah,  starting  forward.  "You  shall  not, 
sir  !  No  policeman  shall  touch  me.  I  know  nothing  of  the  brooch, 
but  I  know  this  :  ever  since  I  was  four-and-twenty,  I  have  thought 
more  of  your  wife  than  of  myself :  ever  since  I  saw  her,  a  poor 
motherless  girl,  put  upon  in  her  uncle's  house,  I  have  thought  more 
of  serving  her  than  of  serving  myself  !  I  have  cared  for  her  and 
her  child,  as  nobody  ever  cared  for  me.  I  don't  cast  blame  on  you, 
sir,  but  I  say  it's  ill  giving  up  one's  life  to  any  one  ;  for,  at  the  end, 
they  will  turn  round  upon  you,  and  forsake  you. 

**  Why  does  not  my  missus  come  herself  to  suspect  me  ?  Maybe, 
she  is  gone  for  the  police  ?    But  I  don't  stay  here,  either  for  police. 
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or  magistrate,  or  master.  You're  an  unlucky  lot.  I  believe  there's 
a  curse  on  you.  I'll  leave  you  this  very  day.  Yes,  I'll  leave  that 
poor  Ailsie,  too.    I  will  !   No  good  will  ever  come  to  you  !  " 

Mr.  Openshaw  was  utterly  astonished  at  this  speech  ;  most  of 
which  was  completely  unintelligible  to  him,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed. Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  what  to  say,  or  what  to 
do,  Norah  had  left  the  room.  I  do  not  think  he  had  ever  really 
intended  to  send  for  the  police  to  this  old  servant  of  his  wife's  ;  for 
he  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  her  perfect  honesty.  But  he 
had  intended  to  compel  her  to  tell  him  who  the  man  was,  and  in 
this  he  was  baffled.  He  was,  consequently,  much  irritated.  He 
returned  to  his  uncle  and  aunt  in  a  state  of  great  annoyance  and 
perplexity,  and  told  them  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  the  woman  ; 
that  some  man  had  been  in  the  house  the  night  before  ;  but  that 
she  refused  to  tell  who  he  was.  At  this  moment  his  wife  came  in, 
greatly  agitated,  and  asked  what  had  happened  to  Norah  ;  for  that 
she  had  put  on  her  things  in  pabsionate  haste,  and  left  the  house. 

"  Tlus  looks  suspicious,"  said  Mi.  Chad  wick.  "It  is  not  the 
way  in  which  an  honest  person  would  have  acted." 

Mr.  Openshaw  kept  silence.  He  was  sorely  perplexed.  But 
Mrs.  Openshaw  turned  round  on  Mr.  Chadwick,  with  a  sudden 
fierceness  no  one  ever  saw  in  her  before. 

"  You  don't  know  Norah,  uncle !  She  is  gone  because  she  is 
deeply  hurt  at  being  suspected.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  seen  her — that 
I  had  spoken  to  her  myself.  She  would  have  told  me  anything." 
Alice  wrung  her  hands. 

"  I  must  confess,"  continued  Mr.  Chadwick  to  his  nephew,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  I  can't  make  you  out.  You  used  to  be  a  word  and  a 
blow,  and  oftenest  the  blow  first ;  and  now,  when  there  is  every 
cause  for  suspicion  you  just  do  nought.  Your  missus  is  a  very  good 
woman,  I  grant ;  but  she  may  have  been  put  upon  as  well  as  other 
folk,  I  supp'ose.     If  you  don't  send  for  the  police,  I  shall." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Openshaw,  surlily.  "I  can't  clear 
Norah.  She  won't  clear  herself,  as  Il^elieve  she  might  if  she  would. 
Only  I  wash  my  hands  of  it ;  for  I  am  sure  the  woman  herself  is 
honest,  and  she's  lived  a  long  time  with  my  wife,  and  I  don't  like 
her  to  come  to  shame." 

*  *  But  she  will  then  be  forced  to  dear  herself.  That,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  a  good  thing. " 

"  Very  well,  very  well !  I  am  heart-sick  of  the  whole  business. 
Come,  Alice,  come  up  to  the  babies ;  they'll  be  in  a  sore  way.  I 
tell  you,  uncle,"  he  said,  turning  round  once  more  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
suddenly  and  sharply,  after  his  eye  had  fallen  on  Alice's  wan,  tear- 
ful, anxious  face  ;  "  I'll  have  no  sending  for  the  police,  after  all. 
I'll  buy  my  aunt  twice  as  handsome  a  brooch  this  very  day;  but  I'll  not 
have  Norah  suspected,  and  my  missus  plagued.     There's  for  you." 

He  and  his  wife  left  the  room.  Mr.  Chadwick  quietly  waited 
till  he  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  said  to  his  wife:  "  For  all  Tom's 
heroics,  I'm  just  quietly  going  for  a  detective,  wench.  Thou  need'st 
know  nought  about  it. " 
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He  went  to  the  police-station,  and  made  a  statement  of  tlie 
case.  He  was  gratified  by  the  impression  which  the  evidence 
against  Norah  seemed  to  make.  The  men  all  agreed  in  his  opinion, 
and  steps  were  to  be  immediately  taken  to  find  out  where  she  was. 
Most  probably,  as  they  suggested,  she  had  gone  at  once  to  the  man, 
who,  to  all  appearance,  was  her  lover.  When  Mr.  Chadwick  asked 
how  they  would  find  her  out,  they  smiled,  shook  their  heads,  and 
spoke  of  mysterious  but  infallible  ways  and  means.  He  returned 
to  his  nephew's  house  with  a  very  comfortable  opinion  of  his  own 
sagacity.     He  was  met  by  his  wife  with  a  penitent  face  : 

"  O,  master,  I've  found  my  brooch  1  It  was  just  sticking  by  its 
pin  in  the  flounce  of  my  brown  silk,  that  I  wore  yesterday.  I  took 
it  off  in  a  hurry,  and  it  must  have  caught  in  it ;  and  I  hung  up  my 
gown  in  the  closet.  Just  now,  when  I  was  going  to  fold  it  up, 
there  was  the  brooch  !  I'm  very  vexed,  but  I  never  dreamt  but 
what  it  was  lost !  " 

Her  husband  muttering  something  very  like  "Confound  thee 
and  thy  brooch,  too  I  I  wish  I'd  never  given  it  thee,"  snatched  up 
his  hat,  and  rushed  back  to  the  station,  hoping  to  be  in  time  to 
stop  the  police  from  searching  for  Norah.  But  a  detective  was 
already  gone  off  on  the  errand. 

Where  was  Norah  ?  Half  mad  with  the  strain  of  the  fearful 
secret,  she  had  hardly  slept  through  the  night  for  thinking  what 
must  be  done.  Upon  this  terrible  state  of  mind  had  come  Ailsie's 
questions,  showing  that  she  had  seen  the  Man,  as  the  unconscious 
child  called  her  father.  Lastly  came  the  suspicion  of  her  honesty. 
She  was  little  less  than  crazy  as  she  ran  up-stairs  and  dashed  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  leaving  all  else,  even  her  purse,  behind  her. 
In  th^t  house  she  would  not  stay.  That  was  all  she  knew  or  was 
clear  about.  She  would  not  even  see  the  children  again,  for  fear  it 
should  weaken  her.  She  dreaded  above  everything  Mr.  Frank's 
return  to  claim  his  wife.  She  could  not  tell  what  remedy  there 
was  for  a  sorrow  so  tremendous,  for  her  to  stay  to  witness.  The 
desire  of  escaping  from  the  coming  event  was  a  stronger  motive  for 
her  departure  than  her  soreness  about  the  suspicions  directed 
against  her  ;  although  this  last  had  been  the  final  goad  to  the 
course  she  took.  She  walked  away  almost  at  headlong  speed ; 
sobbing  as  she  went,  as  she  had  not  dared  to  do  during  the  past 
night  for  fear  of  exciting  wonder  in  those  who  might  hear  her.  ^en 
she  stopped.  An  idea  came  into  her  mind  that  she  would  leave 
London  altogether,  and  betake  herself  to  her  native  town  of  Liver- 
pool. She  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse,  as  she  drew  near  the 
Euston  Square  station  with  this  intention.  She  had  left  it  at  home. 
Her  poor  head  aching,  her  eyes  swollen  with  crying,  she  had  to 
stand  still,  and  think,  as  well  as  she  could,  where  next  she  should 
bend  her  steps.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  into  her  mind  that 
she  would  go  and  find  out  poor  Mr.  Frank.  She  had  been  hardly 
kind  to  him  the  night  before,  though  her  heart  had  bled  for  him 
ever  since.  She  remembered  his  telling  her,  when  she  inquired  for 
his  address,  almost  as  she  had  pushed  him  out  of  the  door,  of  some 
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liotel  in  a  street  not  far  distant  from  Euston  Square.  Thither  she 
went :  with  what  intention  she  scarcely  knew,  but  to  assuage  her 
conscience  by  telling  him  how  much  she  pitied  him.  In  her  present 
state  she  felt  herself  unfit  to  counsel,  or  restrain,  or  assist,  or  do 
aught  else  but  sympathise  and  weep.  The  people  of  the  inn  said 
such  a  person  had  been  there  ;  had  arrived  only  the  day  before  ; 
had  gone  out  soon  after  his  arrival,  leaving  his  luggage  in  their 
care  ;  but  had  never  come  back.  Norah  asked  for  leave  to  sit  down, 
and  await  the  gentleman's  return.  The  landlady — pretty  secure  in 
the  deposit  of  luggage  against  any  probable  injury — showed  her 
into  a  room,  and  quietly  locked  the  door  on  the  outside.  Norah 
was  utterly  worn  out,  and  fell  asleep— a  shivering,  starting,  un- 
easy slumber,  which  lasted  for  hours. 

The  detective,  meanwhile,  had  come  up  with  her  some  time  be* 
fore  she  entered  the  hotel,  into  which  he  followed  her.  Asking  the 
landlady  to  detain  her  for  an  hour  or  so,  vdthout  giving  any  reason 
beyond  showing  his  authority  (which  made  the  landhidy  applaud 
herself  a  good  deal  for  having  locked  her  in),  he  went  back  to  the 
police-station  to  report  his  proceedings.  He  could  have  taken  her 
directly  ;  but  his  object  was,  if  possible,  to  trace  out  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  have  committed  the  robbery.  Then  he  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  the  brooch ;  and  consequently  did  not  care  to 
return. 

Norah  slept  till  even  the  summer  evening  began  to  close  in. 
Then  started  up.  Some  one  was  at  the  door.  It  would  be  Mr. 
Frank  ;  and  she  diszily  pushed  back  her  ruffled  grey  hair,  which  had 
fallen  over  her  eyes,  and  stood  looking  to  see  Imn.  Instead,  there 
came  in  Mr.  Openshaw  and  a  policeman. 

"  This  is  I^rah  Kennedy,    said  Mx,  Openshaw. 

"  O,  sir,"  said  Norah,  "  I  did  not  touch  the  brooch  ;  indeed  I 
did  not.  O^sir,  I  cannot  live  to  be  thought  so  badly  of ; "  and  very 
sick  and  faint,  she  suddenly  sank  down  on  the  ground.  To  her 
surprise,  Mr.  Openshaw  raised  her  up  very  tenderly.  Even  the 
policeman  helped  to  lay  her  on  the  sofa  ;  and,  at  Mr.  Openshaw'a 
desire,  he  went  for  some  wine  and  sandwiches  ;  for  the  poor  gaimi 
woman  lay  there  almost  as  if  dead  with  weariness  and  exhaustion. 

"  Norah,'*  said  Mr.  Openshaw,  in  his  kindest  voice,  "  the  brooch 
is  found.  It  was  hanging  to  Mrs.  Chadwick's  gown.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Most  truly  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  having  troubled  you 
about  it.  My  wife  is  almost  broken-hearted.  Eat,  Norah — or, 
stay,  first  drink  this  glass  of  wine,"  said  he,  lifting  her  head,  and 
pouring  a  little  down  her  throat. 

As  she  drank,  she  remembered  where  she  was,  and  who  she  was 
waiting  for.  She  suddenly  pushed  Mr.  Openshaw  away,  saying, 
"  O,  sir,  you  must  go.  You  must  not  stop  a  minute.  If  he  comes 
back,  he  will  kill  you." 

"  Alas,  Norah !  I  do  not  know  who  'he*  is.  But  some  one  is 
gone  away  who  will  never  come  back  :  some  one  who  knew  you,  and 
whom  I  am  afraid  you  cared  for." 

'^  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Norah,  her  master's  kind 
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and  sorrowful  manner  bewildering  her  yet  more  than  his  words. 
The  policeman  had  left  the  room  at  Mr.  Openshaw's  desire,  and 
they  two  were  alone. 

^'  You  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  some  one  is  gone  who  will 
never  come  back.     I  mean  that  he  is  dead !  " 

"  Who  ? "  said  Norah,  trembling  all  over. 

*'  A  poor  man  has  been  found  in  the  Thames  this  mornings 
drowned." 

'^  Did  he  drown  himself  ? "  asked  Norah,  solemnly. 

'*  God  only  knows,"  replied  Mr.  Openshaw,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  Your  name  and  address  at  our  house  were  found  in  his  pocket : 
that,  and  his  purse,  were  the  only  things  that  were  found  upon  him. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  my  poor  Norah  ;  but  you  are  required  to  go 
and  identify  him." 

"  To  what?  "  asked  Norah. 

**  To  say  who  it  is.  It  is  always  done,  in  order  that  some  reason 
may  be  discovered  for  the  suicide — if  sidcide  it  was.  I  make  no 
doubt,  he  was  the  man  who  came  to  see  you  at  our  house  last  night. 
It  is  very  sad,  I  know."  He  made  pauses  between  each  little 
clause,  in  order  to  try  and  bring  back  her  senses,  which  he  feared 
were  wandering— so  wild  and  sad  was  her  look. 

'^  Master  Openshaw,"  said  she,  at  last,  '^  IVe  a  dreadful  secret 
to  tell  you — only  you  must  never  breathe  it  to  any  one,  and  you  and 
I  must  hide  it  away  for  ever.  I  thought  to  have  done  it  all  by  my- 
self, but  I  see  I  cannot.  Yon  poor  man — ^yes !  the  dead,  drowned 
creatiure  is,  I  fear,  Mr.  Frank,  my  mistress  s  first  husband  ! " 

Mr.  Openshaw  sat  down,  as  if  shot.  He  did  not  speak;  but 
after  a  while  he  signed  to  Norah  to  go  on. 

"  He  came  to  me  the  other  night,  when,  God  be  thanked,  you 
were  all  away  at  Richmond.  He  asked  me  if  his  wife  was  dead  or 
alive.  I  was  a  brute,  and  thought  more  of  your  all  coming  home 
than  of  his  sore  trial ;  I  spoke  out  sharp,  and  said  she  was  married 
again,  and  very  content  and  happy ;  I  aU  but  turned  him  away ;  and 
now  he  lies  dead  and  cold." 

"  God  forgive  me!  "  said  Mr.  Openshaw. 

"  God  forgive  us  all  1 "  said  NowJi.  Yon  poor  man  needs  forgive- 
ness, perhaps,  less  than  any  one  among  us.  He  had  been  amcmg  the 
savages — shipwrecked — ^I  know  not  what — and  he  had  written  letters 
which  had  never  reached  my  poor  missus." 

"He  saw  his  child!" 

"  He  saw  her — ^yes !  I  took  him  up,  to  give  his  thoughts  another 
start ;  for  I  believed  he  was  going  mad  on  my  hands.  I  came  to  seek 
him  here,  as  I  more  than  half  promised.  My  mind  misgave  me  when 
I  heard  he  never  came  in.     O,  sir !  it  must  be  him !  " 

Mr.  Openshaw  rang  the  bell .  Norah  was  almost  too  much  stunned 
to  wonder  at  what  he  did.  He  asked  for  writing  materials,  wrote  a 
letter,  and  then  said  to  Norah  : 

"  I  am  writing  to  Alice  to  say  I  shall  be  unavoidably  absent  for 
a  few  days ;  that  I  have  f oimd  you ;  that  you  are  well,  and  send  her 
your  love^  and  will  oome  home  to-morrow.    You  must  go  with  me 
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to  the  police  court ;  you  must  identify  the  body;  I  will  pay  high  to 
keep  names  and  detsols  out  of  the  papers.'* 
*  *  But  where  are  you  going,  sir  ? " 
He  did  not  answer  her  directly.     Then  he  said  : 
'^  Norah,  I  must  go  with  you,  and  look  on  the  face  of  the  man 
whom  I  have  so  injured, — unwittingly,  it  is  true ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  had  killed  him.    I  will  lay  his  head  in  the  grave  as  if  he  were 
my  only  brother ;  and  how  he  must  have  hated  me !    I  cannot  go 
home  to  my  wife  till  aU  that  I  can  do  for  him  is  done.     Then  I  go 
with  a  dreskdf  ul  secret  on  my  mind.    I  shall  never  speak  of  it  again, 
after  these  days  are  over.    I  know  you  will  not,  either."    He  shook 
hands  with  her;  and  they  never  named  the  subject  again,  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Norah  went  home  to  Alice  the  next  day.  Not  a  word  was  said 
on  the  cause  of  her  abrupt  departure  a  day  or  two  before.  Alice 
had  been  charged  by  her  husband,  in  his  letter,  not  to  allude  to  the 
Fupposed  theft  of  the  brooch  ;  so  she,  implicitly  obedient  to  those 
whom  she  loved  both  by  nature  and  habit,  was  entirely  silent  on  the 
subject,  only  treated  Norah  with  the  most  tender  respect,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  unjust  suspicion. 

Nor  did  Alice  inquire  into  the  reason  why  Mr.  Openshaw  had 
been  absent  during  his  uncle  and  aunt's  visit,  after  he  had  once  said 
that  it  was  unavoidable.  He  came  back  grave  and  quiet ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  was  curiously  changed.  More  thoughtful,  and  per- 
haps less  active  ;  quite  as  decided  in  conduct,  but  with  new  and 
different  rules  for  the  guidance  of  that  conduct.  Towards  Alice  he 
could  hardly  be  more  kind  than  he  had  always  been  ;  but  he  now 
seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  some  one  sacred,  and  to  be  treated  with 
reverence  as  well  as  tenderness.  He  throve  in  business,  and  made 
a  large  fortune,  one  half  of  which  was  settled  upon  her. 

Long  years  after  these  events,  a  few  months  after  her  mother 
died,  Ailsie  and  her  **  father"  (as  she  always  called  Mr.  Openshaw) 
drove  to  a  cemetery  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  she  was  carried 
to  a  certain  mound  by  her  maid,  who  was  then  sent  back  to  the  car- 
riage. There  was  a  headstone  with  **F.  W."  and  a  date  upon  it. 
That  was  all.  Sitting  by  the  grave,  Mr.  Openshaw  told  her  the 
story  ;  and  for  the  sad  fate  of  that  poor  father  whom  she  had  never 
seen,  he  shed  the  only  tears  she  ever  saw  fall  from  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  year  1691,  LoiB  Barclay  stood  on  a  little  wooden  pier, 
steadying  herself  on  the  stable  land,  in  much  the  same  manner  as, 
eight  or  nine  weeks  ago,  she  had  tried  to  steady  herself  on  the  deck 
of  the  rocking  ship  which  had  carried  her  across  from  Old  to  New 
England.  It  seemed  as  strange  now  to  be  on  solid  earth  as  it  had 
been,  not  long  ago,  to  be  rocked  by  the  sea  both  by  day  and  by 
night;  and  the  aspect  of  the  land  was  equally  strange.  The  forests 
which  showed  in  the  distance  all  around,  and  which,  in  truth,  were 
not  very  far  from  the  wooden  houses  forming  the  town  of  Boston, 
were  of  different  shades  of  green,  and  different,  too,  in  shape  of 
outline  to  those  which  Lois  Barclay  knew  well  in  her  old  home  ia 
Warwickshire.  Her  heart  sank  a  little  as  she  stood  alone,  waiting 
for  the  captain  of  the  good  ship ''  Redemption,"  the  kind,  rough  old 
sailor,  who  was  her  only  known  friend  in  this  unknown  continent. 
Captain  Holdemesse  was  busy,  however,  as  she  saw,  and  it  would 
probably  be  some  time  before  he  would  be  ready  to  attend  to  her; 
so  Lois  sat  down  on  one  of  the  casks  that  lay  aoout,  and  wrapped 
her  grey  duffel  cloak  tight  around  her,  and  sheltered  herself  under 
her  hood,  as  well  as  might  be,  from  the  piercing  wind,  which 
seemed  to  follow  those  whom  it  had  tyrannised  over  at  sea  with  a 
dogged  wish  of  still  tormenting  them  on  land.  Very  patiently  did 
Lois  sit  there,  although  she  was  weary,  and  shiverinff  with  cold; 
for  the  day  was  severe  for  May,  and  the  "Redemption,  with  store 
of  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  Puritan  colonists  of  Kew  Eng- 
land, was  the  earliest  ship  that  had  ventured  across  the  seas. 

How  could  Lois  help  thinking  of  the  past,  and  speculating  on  the 
future,  as  she  sat  on  Boston  pier,  at  this  breathing-time  of  her 
life  ?  In  the  dim  sea  mist  which  she  gazed  upon  with  aching  eyes 
(filled,  against  her  will,  with  tears,  from  time  to  time),  there  rose  the 
little  village  church  of  Barford  (not  three  miles  from  Warwick — yoa 
may  see  it  yet),  where  her  father  had  preached  ever  since  1661, 
long  before  she  was  bom.  He  and  her  mother  both  lay  dead  in 
Barford  churchyard ;  and  the  old  low  grey  church  could  hardly 
come  before  her  vision  without  her  seeing  the  old  parsonage  too, 
the  cottage  covered  with  Austrian  roses  and  yellow  jessamine, 
where  she  had  been  bom,  sole  child  of  parents  already  long  past  the 
prime  of  youth.    She  saw  the  path,  not  a  hundred  ya^xls  long,  hrom 
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the  parsonage  to  the  vestry  door  :  that  path  which  her  father  trod 
daily;  for  the  vestry  was  his  study,  and  the  sanctum,  where  he 
pored  over  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Fathers,  and  compared  their 
precepts  with  those  of  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
that  day — the  day  of  the  later  Stuarts  ;  for  Barford  Parsonage  at 
that  time  scarcely  exceeded  in  size  and  dignity  the  cottages  by  which 
it  was  surrounded:  it  only  contained  three  rooms  on  a  floor,  and 
was  but  two  stories  high.  On  the  first,  or  ground  floor,  were  the 
parlour,  kitchen,  and  back  or  working  kitchen;  up-stairs,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barclay's  room,  that  belonging  to  Lois,  and  the  maid-servant's 
room.  If  a  guest  came,  Lois  left  her  own  chamber,  and  shared  old 
Clemence's  bed.  But  those  days  were  over.  Never  more  should 
Lois  see  father  or  mother  on  earth  ;  they  slept,  calm  and  still,  in 
Barford  churchyard,  careless  of  what  became  of  their  orphan  child, 
as  far  as  earthly  manifestations  of  care  or  love  went.  And  Clemence 
lay  there  too,  boimd  down  in  her  grassy  bed  by  withes  of  the  briar- 
rose,  which  Lois  had  trained  over  those  three  precious  graves  before 
leaving  England  for  ever. 

'Ihere  were  some  who  would  fain  have  kept  her  there ;  one  who 
swore  in  his  heart  a  great  oath  unto  the  Lord  that  he  would  seek 
her,  sooner  or  later,  if  she  was  still  upon  the  earth.  But  he  was  the 
rich  heir  and  only  son  of  the  Miller  Lucy,  whose  mill  stood  by  the 
Avoji-side  in  the  grassy  Barford  meadows,  and  his  father  looked  higher 
for  him  than  the  penniless  daughter  of  Parson  Barclay  (so  low  were 
clergymen  esteemed  in  those  days  !);  and  the  very  suspicion  of  Hugh 
Lucy's  attachment  to  Lois  Barclay  made  his  parents  think  it  more 
prudent  not  to  ofier  the  orphan  a  home,  although  none  other  of  the 
parishioners  had  the  means,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  do  so. 

So  Lois  swallowed  her  tears  down  tiU  the  time  came  for  crying, 
and  acted  upon  her  mother's  words : 

"  Lois,  thy  father  is  dead  of  this  terrible  fever,  and  I  am  dying. 
Nay,  it  is  so,  though  I  am  easier  from  pain  for  these  few  hours,  the 
Lord  be  praised !  The  cruel  men  of  the  Commonwealth  have  left 
thee  very  friendless.  Thy  father's  only  brother  was  shot  down  at 
EdgehilL  I,  too,  have  a  brother,  though  thou  hast  never  heard 
me  speak  of  him,  for  he  was  a  schismatic  ;  and  thy  father  and  he 
had  words,  and  he  left  for  that  new  country  beyond  the  seas,  with- 
out ever  saying  farewell  to  us.  But  Ralph  was  a  kind  lad  until  he 
took  up  these  new-fangled  notions;  and  for  the  old  days'  sake  he  will 
take  thee  in,  and  love  thee  as  a  child,  and  place  thee  among  his 
children.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Write  to  him  as  soon  as  I 
am  gone — ^for  Lois,  I  am  going ;  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  has  letten 
me  join  my  husband  again  so  soon."  Such  was  the  selfishness  of 
conjugal  love;  she  thought  little  of  Lois's  desolation  in  comparison 
with  her  rejoicing  over  her  speedy  reunion  with  her  dead  husband  ! 
"  Write  to  thine  uncle,  Ralph  Hickson,  Salem,  New  England  (put 
it  down,  child,  on  thy  tablets),  and  say  that  I,  Hemietta  Barclay, 
charge  him,  for  the  sake  of  all  he  holds  dear  in  heaven  or  on  earth — 
for  his  salvation's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  old  home  at 
Lester-bridge — for  the  sake  of  the  father  and  mother  that  gave  us 
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birth,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  six  little  children  who  Ue  dead 
between  him  and  me — that  he  take  thee  into  his  home  as  if  thou 
wert  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  indeed  thou  art.  He  has  a  wife 
and  children  of  his  own,  and  no  one  need  fear  having  thee,  my  Lois, 
my  darling,  my  baby,  among  his  household.  Oh,  Lois,  would  that 
thou  wert  dying  with  me !  The  thought  of  thee  makes  death  sore! " 
Lois  comforted  her  mother  more  than  herself,  poor  child,  by  pro- 
mises to  obey  her  dying  wishes  to  the  letter,  and  by  expressing 
hopes  she  dared  not  feel  of  her  uncle's  kindness. 

''Promise  me" — the  dying  woman's  breath  came  harder  and 
harder — "  that  thou  wilt  go  at  once.  The  money  our  goods  will 
bring — ^the  letter  thy  father  wrote  to  Captain  Holdemesse,  his  old 
schoolfellow — thou  knowest  all  I  would  say— my  Lois,  God  bless 

thee ! "  . 

Solemnly  did  Lois  promise;  strictly  she  kept  her  word.  It  was 
all  the  more  easy,  for  Hugh  Lucy  met  her,  and  told  her,  in  one 
great  burst  of  love,  of  his  passionate  attachment,  his  vehement 
struggles  with  his  father,  his  impotence  at  present,  his  hopes  and 
resolves  for  the  future.  And,  intermingled  with  all  this,  came  such 
outrageous  threats  and  expressions  of  uncontrolled  vehemence,  that 
Lois  felt  that  in  Barford  she  must  not  linger  to  be  a  cause  of  despe- 
rate quarrel  between  father  and  son,  while  her  absence  might  soften 
down  matters,  so  that  either  the  rich  old  miller  might  relent,  or — 
and  her  heart  ached  to  think  of  the  other  possibility — ^Hugh's  love 
might  cool,  and  the  dear  playfellow  of  her  childhood  learn  to  forget. 
If  not — if  Hugh  were  to  be  trusted  in  one  tithe  of  what  he  said — 
God  might  permit  him  to  fulfil  his  resolve  of  coming  to  seek  her  out 
before  many  years  were  over.  It  was  all  in  God's  hands,  and  that 
was  best,  thought  Lois  Barclay. 

She  was  aroused  out  of  her  trance  of  recollections  by  Captain 
Holdemesse,  who,  having  done  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  way  of 
orders  and  directions  to  his  mate,  now  came  up  to  her,  and,  praising 
her  for  her  quiet  patience,  told  her  that  he  would  now  take  her  to 
the  Widow  Smith's,  a  decent  kind  of  house,  where  he  and  many 
other  sailors  of  the  better  order  were  in  the  habit  of  lodging  during 
their  stay  on  the  New  England  shores.  Widow  Smith,  he  said,  had 
a  parlour  for  herself  and  her  daughters,  in  which  Lois  might  sit, 
while  he  went  about  the  business  that,  as  he  had  told  her,  would 
detain  him  in  Boston  for  a  day  or  two,  before  he  could  accompany 
her  to  her  uncle's  at  Salem.  All  this  had  been  to  a  certain  degree 
arranged  on  ship-board  ;  but  Captain  Holdemesse,  for  want  of  any- 
thing else  that  he  could  think  of  to  talk  about,  recapitulated  it  as  he 
and  Lois  walked  along.  It  was  his  way  of  showing  sympathy  with 
the  emotion  that  made  her  grey  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  she  started  up 
from  the  pier  at  the  sound  of  his  Voice.  In  his  heart  he  said,  ''Poor 
wench !  poor  wench !  it's  a  strange  land  to  her,  and  they  are  all 
strange  folks,  and,  I  reckon,  she  will  be  feeling  desolate.  I'll  try 
and  cheer  her  up."  So  he  talked  on  about  hard  facts,  connected 
with  the  life  that  lay  before  her,  until  they  reached  Widow  Smith's  ; 
and  perhaps  Lois  was  more  brightened  by  this  style  of  conversation^ 
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and  the  new  ideas  it  presented  to  her,  than  she  would  have  been  by 
the  tenderest  woman's  sympathy. 

'*They  are  a  queer  set,  these  New  Englanders/'  said  Captain 
Holdemesse.  "  They  are  rare  chaps  for  praying  ;  down  on  their 
knees  at  every  turn  of  their  life.  Folk  are  none  so  busy  in  a  new 
coimtry,  else  they  would  have  to  pray  like  me,  with  a  *  Yo-hoy ! ' 
on  each  side  of  my  prayer,  and  a  rope  cutting  like  fire  through  my 
hand.  Yon  pilot  was  for  calling  us  aU  to  thanksgiving  for  a  good 
voyage,  and  lucky  escape  from  the  pirates  ;  but  I  said  I  always  put 
up  my  thanks  on  dry  land,  after  I  had  got  my  ship  into  harbour. 
The  French  colonists,  too,  are  vowing  vengeance  for  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  and  the  people  here  are  raging  like  heathens — at 
least,  as  like  as  godly  folk,  can  be — ^for  the  loss  of  their  charter.  All 
that  is  the  news  the  pilot  told  me  ;  for,  for  all  he  wanted  us  to  be 
thanksgiving  instead  of  casting  the  lead,  he  was  as  down  in  the 
mouth  as  could  be  about  the  state  of  the  country.  But  here  we  are 
at  Widow  Smith's !  Now,  cheer  up,  and  show  the  godly  a  pretty 
femiUng  Warwickshire  lass  !  " 

Anybody  would  have  smiled  at  Widow  Smith's  greeting.  She 
was  a  comely,  motherly  woman,  dressed  in  the  primmest  fashion  in 
vogue  twenty  years  before  in  England,  among  the  class  to  which 
she  belonged.  But,  somehow,  her  pleasant  face  gave  the  lie  to  her 
dress ;  were  it  as  brown  and  sober-coloured  as  could  be,  folk  re- 
membered it  bright  and  cheerful,  because  it  was  a  part  of  Widow 
Smith  herself. 

She  kissed  Lois  on  both  cheeks,  before  she  rightly  imderstood 
who  the  stranger  maiden  was,  only  because  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
looked  sad  and  forlorn ;  and  then  she  kissed  her  again,  because 
Captain  Holdemesse  commended  her  to  the  widow's  good  offices. 
And  so  she  led  Lois  by  the  hand  into  her  rough,  substantial  log- 
house,  over  the  door  of  which  hung  a  great  bough  of  a  tree,  by  way 
of  sign  of  entertainment  for  man  and  horse.  Yet  not  aU  men  -were 
received  by  Widow  Smith.  To  some  she  could  be  as  cold  and  re- 
served as  need  be,  deaf  to  all  inquiries  save  one — where  else  they 
could  find  accommodation.  To  this  question  she  would  give  a  ready 
answer,  and  speed  the  unwelcome  guest  on  his  way.  Widow  Smith 
was  guided  in  these  matters  by  instinct :  one  glance  at  a  man's  face 
told  her  whether  or  not  she  chose  to  have  him  as  an  inmate  of  the 
same  house  as  her  daughters ;  and  her  promptness  of  decision  in 
these  matters  gave  her  manner  a  kind  of  authority  which  no  one 
liked  to  disobey,  especially  as  she  had  stalwart  neighbours  within 
eaU  to  back  her,  if  her  assumed  deafness  in  the  first  instance,  and  her 
voice  and  gesture  in  the  second,  were  not  enough  to  give  the  would- 
be  guest  his  dismissal.  Widow  Smith  chose  her  customers  merely 
by  their  physical  aspect ;  not  one  whit  with  regard  to  their  apparent 
worldly  circumstances.  Those  who  had  been  staying  at  her  house 
once,  always  came  again,  for  she  had  the  knack  of  making  everyone 
beneath  her  roof  comfortable  and  at  his  ease.  Her  daughters, 
Prudence  and  Hester,  had  somewhat  of  their  mother's  gifts,  but 
not  in  such  perfection.    They  reasoned  a  little  upon  a  stranger's 
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appearance,  instead  of  knowing  at  the  first  moment  whether  they 
liked  him  or  no ;  they  noticed  the  indications  of  his  clothes,  the 
quality  and  cut  thereof,  as  telling  somewhat  of  his  station  in  society  ; 
they  were  more  reserved,  they  hesitated  more  than  their  mother ; 
they  had  not  her  prompt  authority,  her  happy  power.  Their  bread 
was  not  so  light,  their  cream  went  sometimes  to  sleep  when  it  should 
have  been  turning  into  butter,  their  hams  were  not  always  ''  just 
like  the  hams  of  the  old  country,"  as  their  mother's  were  invariably 
pronounced  to  be ;  yet  they  were  good,  orderly,  kindly  girls,  and 
rose  and  greeted  Lois  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  as  their 
mother,  with  her  arm  round  the  stranger's  waist,  led  her  into  the 
private  room  which  she  called  her  parlour.  The  aspect  of  this  room 
was  strange  in  the  English  girl's  eyes.  The  logs  of  which  the  house 
was  built  showed  here  and  there  through  the  mud  plaster,  although 
before  both  plaster  and  logs  were  hung  the  skins  of  many  curious 
animals — skins  presented  to  the  widow  by  many  a  trader  of  her 
acquaintance,  just  as  her  sailor-guests  brought  her  another  descrip- 
tion of  gift — shells,  strings  of  wampum-beads,  sea-birds'  eggs,  and 
presents  from  the  old  country.  The  room  was  more  Uke  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history  of  these  days  than  a  parlour  ;  and  it  had 
a  strange,  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  smell  about  it,  neutralised 
in  some  degree  by  the  smoke  from  the  enormous  trunk  of  pinewood 
which  smouldered  on  the  hearth. 

The  instant  their  mother  told  them  that  Captain  Holdemesse 
was  in  the  outer  room,  the  gir}s  began  putting  away  their  spinning- 
wheel  and  knitting-needles,  and  preparing  for  a  meal  of  some  kind  ; 
what  meal,  Lois,  sitting  there  and  unconsciously  watching,  could 
hardly  tell.  First,  dough  was  set  to  rise  for  cakes  ;  then  came  out 
of  a  comer  cupboard — a  present  from  England — an  enormous  square 
bottle  of  a  cordial  called  Golden  Wasser  ;  next,  a  mill  for  grinding 
chocolate — a  rare,  unusual  treat  anywhere  at  that  time  ;  then  a  great 
Cheshire  cheese.  Three  venison  steaks  were  cut  ready  for  broiling, 
fat  cold  pork  sliced  up  and  treacle  poured  over  it ;  a  great  pie  some- 
tliing  like  a  mince-pie,  but  which  the  daughters  spoke  of  with  honour 
as  the  ^*  punken-pie,"  fresh  and  salt  fish  brandered,  oysters  cooked 
in  various  ways.  Lois  wondered  where  would  be  the  end  of  the  pro- 
visions for  hospitably  receiving  the  strangers  from  the  old  country. 
At  length  everything  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  hot  food  smok- 
ing ;  but  all  was  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  before  Elder  Hawkins  (an 
old  neighbour  of  much  repute  and  standing,  who  had  been  invited 
in  by  Widow  Smith  to  hear  the  news)  had  finished  his  grace,  into 
which  was  embodied  thanksgiving  for  the  past  and  prayers  for  the 
future  lives  of  every  individual  present,  adapted  to  their  several 
cases,  as  far  as  the  elder  could  guess  at  them  from  appearances. 
This  grace  might  not  have  ended  so  soon  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  somewhat  impatient  drumming  of  his  knife-handle  on  the 
table  with  which  Captain  Holdemesse  accompanied  the  latter  half 
of  the  elder's  words. 

When  they  first  sat  down  to  their  meal,  all  were  too  hungry  for 
much  talking;  but  as  their  appetites  diminished   their  curiosity 
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increased,  and  there  was  much  to  be  told  and  heard  on  both  sides. 
With  all  the  English  intelligence  Lois  was,  of  course,  well  ac- 
quainted ;  but  she  listened  with  natural  attention  to  all  that  was 
said  about  the  new  country,  and  the  new  people  among  whom  she 
had  come  to  live.  Her  father  had  been  a  Jacobite,  as  the  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts  were  beginning  at  this  time  to  be  called.  His  father, 
again,  had  been  a  follower  of  Archbishop  Laud  ;  so  Lois  had 
hitherto  heard  little  of  the  conversation,  and  seen  little  of  the  ways 
of  the  Puritans.  Elder  Hawkins  was  one  of  the  strictest  of  the 
strict,  and  evidently  his  presence  kept  the  two  daughters  of  the 
house  considerably  in  awe.  But  the  widow  herself  was  a  privileged 
person  ;  her  known  goodness  of  heart  (the  effects  of  which  had  been 
experienced  by  many)  gave  heF  the  liberty  of  speech  which  was 
tacitly  denied  to  many,  under  penalty  of  being  esteemed  ungodly 
if  they  infringed  certain  conventional  limits.  And  Captain  Holder- 
nesse  and  his  mate  spoke  out  their  minds,  let  who  would  be  pre- 
sent. So  that,  on  this  first  landing  in  New  England,  Lois  was,  as 
it  were,  gently  let  down  into  the  midst  of  the  Puritan  peculiarities, 
and  yet  they  were  sufficient  to  make  her  feel  very  lonely  and 
strange. 

The  first  subject  of  conversation  was  the  present  state  of  the 
colony — ^Lois  soon  found  out  that,  although  at  the  beginning  she 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  frequent  reference  to  names  of 
places  which  she  naturally  associated  with  the  old  country.  Widow 
Smith  was  speaking  :  ''La  county  of  Essex  the  folk  are  ordered  to 
keep  four  scouts,  or  companies  of  minute-men  ;  six  persons  in  each 
company  ;  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  wild  Lidians,  who  are  for 
ever  stirring  about  in  the  woods,  stealthy  brutes  as  they  are  !  I 
am  sure,  I  got  such  a  fright  the  first  harvest-time  after  I  came  over 
to  New  England,  I  go  on  dreaming,  now  near  twenty  years  after 
Lothrop*s  business,  of  painted  Indians,  with  their  shaven  scalps  and 
their  war  streaks,  lurking  behind  the  trees,  and  coining  nearer  and 
nearer  with  their  noiseless  steps." 

**Yes,"  broke  in  one  of  her  daughters;  "and,  mother,  don't 
you  remember  how  Hannah  Benson  told  us  how  her  husband  had 
cut  down  every  tree  near  his  house  at  Deerbrook,  in  order  that  no 
one  might  come  near'him,  under  cover ;  and  how  one  evening  she 
was  a-sitting  in  the  twilight,  when  all  her  family  were  gone  to  bed, 
and  her  husband  gone  off  to  Plymouth  on  business,  and  she  saw  a 
log  of  wood,  just  like  a  trunk  of  a  felled  tree,  lying  in  the  shadow, 
and  thought  nothing  of  it,  till,  on  looking  again  a  while  after,  she 
fancied  it  was  come  a  bit  nearer  to  the  house,  and  how  her  heart 
turned  sick  with  fright,  and  how  she  dared  not  stir  at  first,  but  shut 
her  eyes  while  she  counted  a  hundred,  and  looked  again,  and  the 
shadow  was  deeper,  but  she  could  see  that  the  log  was  nearer :  so  she 
ran  in  and  bolted  the  door,  and  went  up  to  where  her  eldest  lad  lay. 
It  was  Elijah,  and  he  was  but  sixteen  then  ;  but  he  rose  up  at  his 
mother's  words,  and  took  his  father's  long  duck-gun  down,  and  he 
tried  the  loading,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  put  up  a  prayer 
that  God  would  give  his  aim  good  guidance,  and  went  to  a  window 
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that  gave  a  view  upon  the  side  where  the  log  lay,  and  fired,  and  no 
one  dared  to  look  what  came  of  it,  but  all  the  household  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  prayed  the  whole  night  long,  till  morning  came  and 
showed  a  long  stream  of  blood  lying  on  the  grass  close  by  the  log, 
which  the  full  sunlight  showed  to  be  no  log  at  all,  but  just  a  R«i 
Indian  covered  with  bark,  and  painted  most  skilfully,  with  his  war- 
knife  by  his  side." 

All  were  breathless  with  listening,  though  to  most  the  story,  or 
such  like  it,  were  familiar.    Then  another  took  up  the  tale  of  horror : 

''And  the  pirates  have  been  down  at  Marblehead  since  you 
were  here,  Captain  Holdemesse.  '  Twas  only  the  last  winter  ttiey 
landed — French  Papist  pirates ;  and  the  people  kept  close  within 
their  houses,  for  they  knew  not  what  would  come  of  it ;  and  they 
dragged  folk  ashore.  There  was  one  woman  among  those  folk — 
prisoners  from  some  vessel,  doubtless — and  the  pirates  took  them 
by  force  to  the  inland  marsh  ;  and  the  Marblehead  folk  kept  still 
and  quiet,  every  gun  loaded,  and  every  ear  on  the  watch,  for  who 
knew  but  what  the  wild  sea-robbers  might  take  a  turn  on  land 
next ;  and,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  they  heard  a  woman's  loud 
and  pitiful  outcry  from  the  marsh,  '  Lord  Jesu  !  have  mercy  on  me ! 
Save  me  from  the  power  of  man,  O  Lord  Jesu  ! '  And  the  blood 
of  all  who  heard  the  cry  ran  cold  with  terror,  till  old  Nance  Hickson, 
who  had  been  stone-deaf  and  bedridden  for  years,  stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  folk  all  gathered  together  in  her  grandson's  house,  and 
said,  that  as  they,  the  dwellers  in  Marblehead,  had  not  had  brave 
hearts  or  faith  enough  to  go  and  succour  the  helpless,  that  cry  of  a 
dying  woman  should  be  in  their  ears,  and  in  their  children's  ears, 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  And  Nance  dropped  down  dead  as  soon 
as  she  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  and  the  pirates  set  sail  from 
Marblehead  at  morning  dawn  ;  but  the  folk  there  hear  the  cry  still, 
shrill  and  pitiful,  from  the  waste  marshes,  *  Lord  Jesu !  have  mercy 
on  me  !     Save  me  from  the  power  of  man,  O  Lord  Jesu  ! ' " 

**  And  by  token,"  said  Elder  Hawkins's  deep  bass  voice,  si>eak- 
ing  with  the  strong  nasal  twang  of  the  Puritans  (who,  says  Butler, 

Blasphemed  castard  through  the  nose), 

''godly  Mr.  Noyes  ordained  a  fast  at  Marblehead,  and  preached  a 
soul- stirring  discourse  on  the  words,  '  Liasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.' 
But  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  at  times,  whether  the  whole 
vision  of  the  pirates  and  the  cry  of  the  woman  was  not  a  device  of 
Satan's  to  sift  the  Marblehead  folk,  and  see  what  fruit  their  doctrine 
bore,  and  so  to  condemn  them  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  If  it  were 
so,  the  enemy  had  a  great  triumph,  for  assuredly  it  was  no  part  of 
Christian  men  to  leave  a  helpless  woman  unaided  in  her  sore  distress." 

"  But,  Elder,"  said  Widow  Smith,  "  it  was  no  vision  ;  they 
were  real  living  men  who  went  ashore,  men  who  broke  down  branches 
and  left  their  footmarks  on  the  ground." 

"  As  for  that  matter,  Satan  hath  many  powers,  and  if  it  be  the 
day  when  he  is  permitted  to  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  will  not 
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stick  at  trifles,  but  piake  his  work  complete.  I  tell  you,  many  men 
are  spiritual  enemies  in  visible  forms,  permitted  to  roam  about  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth.  I  myself  believe  that  these  Red  Indians 
are  indeed  the  evil  creatures  of  whom  we  read  in  Holy  Scripture  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  in  league  with  those  abominable 
Papists,  the  French  people  in  Canada.  I  have  heard  tell,  that  the 
French  pay  the  Indians  so  much  gold  for  every  dozen  scalps  of 
Englishmen's  heads." 

''  Pretty  cheerful  talk  this,"  said  Captain  Holdemesse  to  Lois, 
perceiving  her  blanched  cheek  and  terror-stricken  mien.  "Thou 
art  thinking  that  thou  hadst  better  have  stayed  atBarford,  I'U  answer 
for  it,  wench.     But  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"Hoi  there  again!"  said  Elder  Hawkins.  "The  devil  is 
painted,  it  hath  been  said  so  from  old  times ;  and  are  not  these 
Indiana  painted,  even  like  unto  their  father  ? " 

"But  is  it  aU  true  ? "  asked  Lois,  aside,  of  Captain  Holdemesse, 
letting  the  elder  hold  forth  imheeded  by  her,  though  listened  to, 
however,  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  the  two  daughters  of  the 
house. 

"My  wench,"  said  the  old  sailor,  "thou  hast  come  to  a 
country  where  there  are  many  perils,  both  from  land  and  from  sea. 
The  Indians  hate  the  white  men.  Whether  other  white  men" 
(meaning  the  French  away  to  the  north)  "have  hounded  on  the 
savages,  or  whether  the  English  have  taken  their  lands  and  hunt- 
ing-grounds without  due  recompense,  and  so  raised  the  cruel  ven- 
geance of  the  wild  creatures — ^who  knows  ?  But  it  is  true  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  go  far  into  the  woods,  for  fear  of  the  lurking  painted 
savages  ;  nor  has  it  been  safe  to  build  a  dwelling  far  from  a  settle- 
ment;  and  it  takes  a  brave  heart  to  make  a  journey  from  one  town 
to  another  ;  and  folk  do  say  the  Indian  creatures  rise  up  out  of  the 
very  ground  to  waylay  the  English  !  and  then  others  aflfirm  they 
are  aU  in  league  with  Satan  to  affi:dght  the  Christians  out  of  the 
heathen  country  over  which  he  has  reigned  so  long.  Then,  again, 
the  sea-shore  is  infested  by  pirates,  the  scum  of  all  nations  :  they 
land,  and  plunder,  and  ravage,  and  bum,  and  destroy.  Folk  get 
affiighted  of  the  real  dangers,  and  in  their  fright  imagine,  per- 
chance, dangers  that  are  not.  But  who  knows  ?  Holy  Scripture 
speaks  of  witches  and  wizards,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Evil  O^e  in 
desert  places  ;  and  even  in  the  old  country  we  have  heard  tell  of 
those  who  have  sold  their  souls  for  ever  for  the  little  power  they 
get  for  a  few  years  on  earth." 

By  this  time  the  whole  table  was  silent,  listening  to  the  captain  ; 
it  was  just  one  of  those  chance  silences  that  sometimes  occur,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  and  often  without  any  apparent  conse- 
quence. But  all  present  had  reason,  before  many  months  had 
passed  over,  to  remember  the  words  which  Lois  spoke  in  answer, 
although  her  voice  was  low,  and  she  only  thought  in  the  interest  of 
the  moment  of  being  heard  by  her  old  friend  the  captain. 

"They  are  fearful  creatures,  the  witches !  and  yet  I  am  sorry 
for  the  poor  old  women,  whilst  I  dread  them.     We  had  one  in 
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Barford,  when  I  wm  a  little  child.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came, 
but  she  settled  herself  down  in  a  mud  hut  by  the  common  side  ; 
and  there  she  lived,  she  and  her  cat."  (At  the  mention  of  the  cat, 
Elder  Hawkins  shook  his  head  long  and  gloomily.)  '*  No  one  knew 
how  she  lived,  if  it  were  not  on  nettles  and  scraps  of  oatmeal  and 
such-like  food,  given  her  more  for  fear  than  for  pity.  She  went 
double,  and  always  talking  and  muttering  to  hersefi.  Folk  said 
she  snared  birds  and  rabbits  in  the  thicket  that  came  down  to  her 
hovel.  How  it  came  to  pass  I  cannot  say,  but  many  a  one  fell  sick 
in  the  village,  and  much  cattle  died  one  spring,  when  I  was  near  four 
years  old.  I  never  heard  much  about  it,  for  my  father  said  it  was 
ill  talking  about  such  things  ;  I  only  know  I  got  a  sick  fright  one 
afternoon,  when  the  maid  had  gone  out  for  milk  and  had  t^en  me 
with  her,  and  we  were  passing  a  meadow  where  the  Avon,  circling, 
makes  a  deep  round  pool,  and  there  was  a  crowd  of  folk,  all  still — 
and  a  still,  breathless  crowd  makes  the  heart  beat  worse  than  a 
shouting,  noisy  one.  They  were  all  gazing  towards  the  water,  and 
the  maid  held  me  up  in  her  arms  to  see  the  sight  above  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  ;  and  I  saw  old  Hannah  in  the  water,  her 
grey  hair  all  streaming  down  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  bloody 
and  black  with  the  stones  and  the  mud  they  had  been  throwing  at 
her,  and  her  cat  tied  round  her  neck.  I  hid  my  face,  I  know,  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  fearsome  sight,  for  her  eyes  met  mine  as  they 
were  glaring  with  fury — poor,  helpless,  baited  creature  ! — and  she 
caught  the  sight  of  me,  and  cried  out,  *  Parson's  wench,  parson's 
wench,  yonder,  in  thy  nurse's  arms,  thy  dad  hath  never  tried  for 
to  save  me,  and  none  shall  save  thee  when  thou  art  brought  up  for  a 
witch. '  Oh  !  the  words  rang  in  my  ears,  when  I  was  dropping  asleep 
for  years  after.  I  used  to  dream  that  I  was  in  that  pond,  all  men 
hated  me  with  their  eyes  because  I  was  a  witch  :  and,  at  times,  her 
black  cat  used  to  seem  living  again,  and  say  over  those  dreadful  words. " 

Lois  stopped  :  the  two  daughters  looked  at  her  excitement  with 
a  kind  of  shrinking  surprise,  for  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  Elder 
Hawkins  shook  his  head,  and  muttered  texts  from  Scripture  ;  but 
cheerful  Widow  Smith,  not  liking  the  gloomy  turn  of  the  conversa- 
tion, tried  to  give  it  a  lighter  cast  by  saying,  **  And  I  don't  doubt 
but  what  the  parson's  bonny  lass  has  bewitched  many  a  one  since, 
with  her  dimples  and  her  pleasant  ways — eh.  Captain  Holdemesse  ? 
It's  you  must  tell  us  tales  of  this  young  lass's  doings  in  England." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  captain,  "there's  one  under  her  charms  in 
Warwickshire  who  will  never  get  the  better  of  it,  I'm  thinking." 

Elder  Hawkins  rose  to  speak  ;  he  stood  leaning  on  his  hands, 
which  were  placed  on  the  table:  "Brethren,"  said  he,  "I  must 
upbraid  you  if  ye  speak  lightly ;  charms  and  witchcraft  are  evil 
things  ;  I  trust  this  maiden  hath  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  even 
in  thought.  But  my  mind  misgives  me  at  her  story.  The  hellish 
witch  might  have  power  from  Satan  to  infect  her  mind,  she  being 
yet  a  child,  with  the  deadly  sin.  Instead  of  vain  talking,  I  call  upon 
you  all  to  join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  stranger  in  our  land,  ttiat 
her  heart  may  be  purged  from  all  iniquity.     Let  us  pray." 
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"  Cdme,  there's  no  harm  in  that,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but, 
£lder  Hawkins,  when  you  are  at  work,  just  pray  for  us  all,  for  I 
am  afeard  there  be  some  of  us  need  purging  from  iniquity  a  good 
deal  more  than  Lois  Barclay,  and  a  prayer  for  a  man  never  does 
mischief. " 

Captain  Holdemesse  had  business  in  Boston  which  detained 
him  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  during  that  time  Lois  remained 
with  the  Widow  Smith,  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen  of  the  new  land 
that  contained  her  future  home.  The  letter  of  her  dying  mother 
was  sent  ofif  to  Salem,  meanwhile,  by  a  lad  going  thither,  in  order 
to  prepare  her  Uncle  B^lph  Hickson  for  his  niece's  coming,  as  soon 
as  Captain  Holdemesse  could  find  leisure  to  take  her  ;  for  he  con- 
sidered her  given  into  his  own  personal  charge,  until  he  could  con- 
sign her  to  her  uncle's  care.  When  the  time  came  for  going  to 
Salem,  Lois  felt  very  sad  at  leaving  the  kindly  woman  under  whose 
roof  she  had  been  staying,  and  looked  back  as  long  as  she  could  see 
anjrthing  of  Widow  Smith's  dwelling.  She  was  packed  into  a  rough 
kind  of  country  cart,  which  just  held  her  and  Captain  Holdemesse, 
beside  the  driver.  There  was  a  basket  of  provisions  under  their 
feet,  and  behind  them  hung  a  bag  of  provender  for  the  horse  ;  for 
it  was  a  good  day's  journey  to  ScJem,  and  the  road  was  reputed  so 
dangerous  that  it  was  ill  tarrying  a  minute  longer  than  necessary 
for  refreshment.  English  roads  were  bad  enough  at  that  period, 
and  for  long  after ;  but  in  America  the  way  was  simply  the  cleared 
ground  of  the  forest — the  stumps  of  the  felled  trees  still  remaining 
in  the  direct  line,  forming  obstacles,  which  it  reqidred  the  most 
careful  driving  to  avoid  ;  and  in  the  hollows,  where  the  ground 
was  swampy,  the  pulpy  nature  of  it  was  obviated  by  logs  of  wood 
laid  across  the  boggy  part.  The  deep  green  forest,  tangled  into 
heavy  darkness  even  thus  early  in  the  year,  came  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  road  all  the  way,  though  efforts  were  regularly  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  settlements  to  keep  a  certain  space 
dear  on  each  side,  for  fear  of  the  lurking  Indians,  who  might  other- 
wise come  upon  them  unawares.  The  cries  of  strange  birds,  the 
unwonted  colour  of  some  of  them,  all  suggested  to  the  imaginative 
or  unaccustomed  traveller  the  idea  of  war-whoops  and  painted 
deadly  enemies.  But  at  last  they  drew  near  to  Salem,  which  ri- 
valled Boston  in  size  in  those  days,  and  boasted  the  name  of  one 
or  two  streets,  although  to  an  English  eye  they  looked  rather  more 
like  irregularly-built  houses,  clustered  round  the  meeting-house,  or 
rather  one  of  the  meeting-houses,  for  a  second  was  in  process  of 
building.  The  whole  place  was  surrounded  with  two  circles  of 
stockades ;  between  the  two  were  the  gardens  and  grazing  ground 
for  those  who  dreaded  their  cattle  straying  into  the  woods,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  reclaiming  them. 

The  lad  who  drove  them  flogged  his  spent  horse  into  a  trot,  as  they 
went  through  Salem  to  Ralph  Hickson's  house.  It  was  evening,  the 
leisure  time  for  the  inhabitants,  and  their  children  were  at  play  before 
the  houses.  Lois  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  one  wee  toddling  child, 
and  turned  to  look  after  it :  it  caught  its  little  footinastimipof  wood, 
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and  fell  with  a  cry  that  brought  the  mother  out  in  afiright.  As  she  raa 
out,  her  eye  caught  Lois'  anxious  gaze,  although  the  noise  of  the  heavy 
wheels  drowned  the  sound  of  her  words  of  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  hurt  the  child  had  received.  Nor  had  Lois  time  to  think 
long  upon  the  matter,  for  the  instant  after,  the  horse  was  pulled 
up  at  l^e  door  of  a  good,  square,  substantial  wooden  house,  plastered 
over  into  a  creamy  white,  perhaps  as  handsome  a  house  as  any  in 
Salem  ;  and  there  she  was  told  by  the  driver  that  her  uncle,  Ralph 
Hickson,  lived.  In  the  flurry  of  the  moment  she  did  not  notice, 
but  Captain  Holdemesse  did,  that  no  one  came  out  at  the  unwonted 
soimd  of  wheels,  to  receive  and  welcome  her.  She  was  lifted  down 
by  the  old  sailor,  and  led  into  a  large  room,  almost  like  the  hall  of 
some  English  manor-house  as  to  size.  A  tall,  gaunt  young  man  of 
three  or  four-and-twenty  sat  on  a  bench  by  one  of  the  windows, 
reading  a  great  folio  by  the  fading  light  of  day.  He  did  not  rise 
when  they  came  in,  but  looked  at  them  with  siu*prise,  no  gleam  of 
intelligence  coming  into  his  stem,  dark  face.  There  was  no  woman 
in  the  house-place.  Captain  Holdemesse  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said : 

^*  Is  this  house  Kalph  Hickson's  ? " 

'*It  is,''  said  the  young  man,  in  a  slow,  deep  voice.  But  he 
added  no  word  further. 

'*  This  is  his  niece,  Lois  Barclay,"  said  the  captain,  taking  the 
girl's  arm,  and  pushing  her  forwards.  The  young  man  looked  at 
her  steadily  and  gravely  for  a  minute ;  then  rose,  and  carefully 
marking  the  page  in  the  folio  which  hitherto  had  lain  open  upon 
his  knee,  said,  still  in  the  same  heavy,  indifferent  manner^  ''  I  will 
call  my  mother,  she  will  know." 

He  opened  a  door  which  looked  into  a  warm  bright  kitchen, 
ruddy  with  the  light  of  the  fire,  over  which  three  women  were  ap- 
parently engaged  in  cooking  something,  while  a  fourth,  an  old 
Indian  woman,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour,  shrivelled  up  and  bent 
with  apparent  age,  moved  backwards  and  forwards^  evidently  fetch- 
ing the  others  the  articles  they  required. 

"Mother!"  said  the  young  man;  and  having  arrested  her 
attention,  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  the  newly-arrived 
strangers,  and  returned  to  the  study  of  his  book,  from  time  to  time, 
however,  furtively  examining  Lois  from  beneath  his  dark  shaggy 
eyebrows. 

A  tall,  largely-made  woman,  past  middle-life,  came  in  from  the 
kitchen,  and  stood  reconnoitring  the  strangers. 

Captain  Holdemesse  spoke. 

"  This  is  Lois  Barclay,  master  Balph  Hickson's  niece." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house^  in  a 
deep  voice,  almost  as  masculine  as  her  son's. 

'  ^  Master  Hickson  received  his  sister's  letter^  did  he  not  ?  I  sent 
it  off  myself  by  a  lad  named  Elias  Wellcome,  who  left  Boston  for 
this  place  yester  morning." 

'*  Ralph  Hickson  has  received  no  such  letter.  He  lies  bedridden 
in  the  chamber  beyond.   Any  letters  for  him  must  come  through  my 
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hands  ;  wherefore  I  can  affirm  with  certainty  thai  no  such  letter  has 
been  delivered  here.  His  sister  Barclay,  she  that  was  Henrietta 
Hickson,  and  whose  husband  took  the  oaths  to  Charles  Stuart,  and 
stuck  by  his  living  when  aU  godly  men  left  theirs " 

Lois,  who  had  thought  her  heart  was  dead  and  cold  a  minute 
before  at  the  ungracious  reception  she  had  met  with,  felt  words  come 
up  into  her  mouth  at  the  implied  insult  to  her  father,  and  spoke 
out,  to  her  own  and  the  captain's  astonishment : 

"  They  might  be  godly  men  who  left  their  churches  on  that  day 
of  which  you  speak,  madam ;  but  they  alone  were  not  the  godly 
men,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  limit  true  godliness  fur  mere 
opinion's  sake." 

"Well  said,  lass,"  spoke  out  the  captain,  looking  round  upon 
her  with  a  kind  of  admiring  wonder,  and  patting  her  on  the  back. 

Lois  and  her  aunt  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  unflinchingly, 
for  a  minute  or  two  of  silence  ;  but  the  girl  felt  her  colour  coming 
and  going,  while  the  elder  woman's  never  varied  ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  young  maiden  were  filling  fast  with  tears,  while  those  of  Grace 
Hickson  kept  on  their  stare,  dry  and  unwavering. 

"  Mother  !  "  said  the  young  man,  rising  up  with  a  quicker  motion 
than  any  one  had  yet  used  in  this  house,  ^'  it  is  ill  speaking  of  such 
matters  when  my  cousin  comes  first  among  us.  The  Lord  may  give 
her  grace  hereafter,  but  she  has  travelled  from  Boston  city  to-day, 
and  she  and  this  seafaring  man  must  need  rest  and  food." 

He  did  not  attend  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words,  but  sat  down 
again,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  book  in  an  instant.  Perhaps 
he  knew  that  his  word  was  law  with  his  grim  mother,  for  he  had 
hardly  ceased  speaking  before  she  had  pointed  to  a  wooden  settle  ; 
and  smoothing  the  Imes  on  her  countenance,  she  said  *  ''What 
Manasseh  says  is  true.  Sit  down  here,  while  I  bid  Faith  and 
Nattee  get  food  ready  ;  and  meanwhile  I  will  go  tell  my  husband, 
that  one  who  calls  herself  his  sister's  child  is  come  over  to  pay 
him  a  visit." 

She  went  to  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen,  and  gave  some 
directions  to  the  elder  girl,  whom  Lois  now  knew  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Faith  stood  impassive,  while  her  mother  spoke, 
scarcely  caring  to  look  at  the  newly-arrived  strangers.  She  was  like 
her  brother  Manasseh  in  complexion,  but  had  handsomer  features, 
and  large  mysterious-looking  eyes,  as  Lois  saw,  when  once  she  lifted 
them  up,  and  took  in  as  it  were  the  aspect  of  the  sea-captain  and 
her  cousin  with  one  swift,  searching  look.  About  the  stiff,  tall, 
angular  mother  and  the  scarce  less  pliant  figure  of  the  daughter,  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  played  all  manner  of  impish 
antics,  unheeded  by  them,  as  if  it  were  her  accustomed  habit  to  peep 
about,  now  under  their  arms,  now  at  this  side,  now  at  that,  making 
grimaces  all  the  while  at  Lois  and  Captain  Holdemesse,  who  sat 
facing  the  door,  weary,  and  somewhat  disheartened  by  their  recep- 
tion. The  captain  pulled  out  tobacco,  and  began  to  chew  it  by  way 
of  consolation  ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two  his  usual  elasticity  of  spirit 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Lois  : 
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'^  That  scoundrel  Ellas,  I  will  give  it  him !  If  the  letter  had 
but  been  delivered,  thou  wouldst  have  had  a  different  kind  of  wel- 
come ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have  had  some  yictuals,  I  will  go  out  and 
find  the  lad,  and  bring  back  the  letter,  and  that  will  make  all  right, 
my  wench.  Nay,  don't  be  down-hearted,  for  I  cannot  stond 
women's  tears,  lliou'rt  just  worn  out  with  the  shaking  and  the 
want  of  food." 

Lois  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  looking  round  to  try  and 
divert  her  thoughts  by  fixing  them  on  present  objects,  she  caught  her 
cousin  Manasseh's  deep-set  eyes  furtively  watching  her.  It  was 
with  no  unfriendly  gaze,  yet  it  made  Lois  uncomfortable,  particu- 
larly as  he  did  not  withdraw  his  looks  after  he  must  have  seen  that 
she  observed  him.  She  was  glad  when  her  aunt  called  her  into  an 
inner  room  to  see  her  imcle,  and  she  escaped  from  the  steady  obser- 
vance of  her  gloomy,  silent  cousin.  • 

BaJph  Bickson  was  much  older  than  his  wife,  and  his  illness 
made  him  look  older  still.  He  had  never  had  the  force  of  character 
that  Grace,  his  spouse,  possessed,  and  age  and  sickness  had  now 
rendered  him  almost  childish  at  times.  But  his  nature  was  affec- 
tionate, and  stretching  out  his  trembling  arms  from  where  he  lay 
bedridden,  he  gave  Lois  an  unhesitating  welcome,  never  waiting  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  missing  letter  before  he  acknowledged  her 
to  be  his  niece. 

**  Oh !  'tis  kind  in  thee  to  come  all  across  the  sea  to  make 
acquaintance  with  thine  uncle ;  kind  in  Sister  Barclay  to  spare  thee !" 

Lois  had  to  tell  him  there  was  no  one  living  to  miss  her  at  home 
in  England  ;  that  in  fact  she  had  no  home  in  England,  no  father  nor 
mother  left  upon  earth;  and  that  she  had  been  bidden  by  her 
mother's  last  words  to  seek  him  out,  and  iksk  him  for  a  home.  Her 
words  came  up,  half-choked  from  a  heavy  heart,  and  his  dulled  wits 
could  not  take  their  meaning  in  without  several  repetitions ;  and 
then  he  cried  like  a  child,  rather  at  his  own  loss  of  a  sister,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  than  at  that  of  the 
orphan's  standing  before  him,  trying  haid  not  to  cry,  but  to  start 
bravely  in  this  new  strange  home.  What  most  of  all  helped  Lois  in 
her  self-restraint  was  her  aunt's  unsympathetic  look.  Bom  and 
bred  in  New  England,  Grace  Hickson  had  a  kind  of  jealous  dislike 
to  her  husband's  English  relations,  which  had  increased  since  of  late 
years  his  weakened  mind  yearned  after  them,  and  he  forgot  the  good 
reason  he  had  had  for  his  self-exile,  and  moaned  over  the  decision 
which  had  led  to  it  as  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  '^  Come,"  said 
she,  *'  it  strikes  me  that,  in  all  this  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  who 
died  full  of  years,  ye  are  forgetting  in  Whose  hands  life  and  death 
are!" 

True  words,  but  ill-spoken  at  that  time.  Lois  looked  up  at  her 
with  a  scarcely-disguised  indignation  ;  which  increased  as  she  heard 
the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  her  aunt  went  on  talking  to  Elias 
Hickson,  even  while  she  was  arranging  his  bed  with  a  regard  to  his 
greater  comfort. 

^'  One  would  think  thou  wert  a  godless  man,  by  the  moan  thoo 
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art  always  making  oyer  spilt  milk ;  and  truth  is,  thou  art  but  child- 
ish in  thine  old  age.  When  we  were  wed,  thou  left  all  things  to 
the  Lord  ;  I  would  never  have  married  thee  else.  Nay,  lass/'  said 
ahe,  catching  the  expression  on  Lois's  face,  **  thou  art  never  going 
to  browbeat  me  with  thine  angry  looks.  I  do  my  duty  as  I  read  it, 
and  there  is  never  a  man  in  Salem  that  dare  speak  a  word  to  Grace 
Hickson  about  either  her  works  or  her  faith.  Godly  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  hath  said,  that  even  he  might  learn  of  me  ;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise thee  rather  to  humble  thyself,  and  see  if  the  Lord  may  not  con- 
vert thee  from  thy  ways,  since  He  has  sent  thee  to  dwell,  as  it  were, 
in  Zion,  where  the  precious  dew  falls  daily  on  Aaron's  beard." 

Lois  felt  ashamed  and  sorry  to  find  that  her  aunt  had  so  truly 
interpreted  the  momentary  expression  of  her  features  ;  she  blamed 
herself  a  little  for  the  feeling  that  had  caused  that  expression,  trying 
to  think  how  much  her  aimt  might  have  been  troubled  with  some- 
thing before  the  unexpected  irruption  of  the  strangers,  and  again 
hoping  that  the  remembrance  of  this  misunderstanding  would  soon 
pass  away.     So  she  endeavoured  to  reassure  herself,  and  not  to  give 
way  to  her  uncle's  tender  trembling  pressure  of  her  hand,  as,  at  her 
aunt's  bidding,  she  wished  him  "  good  night,"  and  returned  into  the 
outer,  or  **  keeping  "-room,  where  all  the  family  were  now  assembled, 
ready  for  the  meal  of  flour-cakes  and  venison-steaks  which  Nattee, 
the  Indian  servant,  was  bringing  in  from  the  kitchen.     No  one 
seemed  to  have  been  speaking  to  Captain  Holdemesse  while  Lois 
had  been  away.     Manasseh  sat  quiet  and  silent  where  he  did,  with 
the  book  open  upon  his  knee,  his  eyes  thoughtfully  fixed  on  vacancy, 
as  if  he  saw  a  vision,  or  dreamed  dreams.     Faith  stood  by  the  table, 
lazily  directing  Nattee  in  her  preparations  ;  and  Prudence  lolled 
against  the  door-frame,  between  kitchen  and  keeping-room,  playing 
tricks  on  the  old  Indian  woman  as  she  passed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, till  Nattee  appeared  to  be  in  a  strong  state  of  expressed  ir- 
ritation, which  she  tried  in  vain  to  repress,  as  whenever  she  showed 
any  sign  of  it,  Pnfdence  only  seemed  excited  to  greater  mischief. 
WJfien  all  was  ready,  Manasseh  lifted  his  right  hand,  and  **  asked  a 
blessing,"  as  it  was  termed  ;  but  the  grace  became  a  long  prayer  for 
abstract  spiritual  blessings,  for  strength  to  combat  Satim,  and  to 
quench  his  fiery  darts,  and  at  length  assumed,  so  Lois  thought,  a 
purely  personal  character,  as  if  the  yoimg  man  had  forgotten  the 
occasion,  and  even  the  people  present,  but  was  searching  into  the 
liature  of  the  diseases  that  beset  his  own  sick  soul,  and  spreading 
tiiem  out  before  the  Lord.     He  was  brought  back  by  a  pluck  at  the 
coat  from  Prudence  ;  he  opened  his  shut  eyes,  cast  an  angry  glance 
at  t^e  child,  who  made  a  face  at  him  for  sole  reply,  and  then  he  sat 
down,  and  they  all  fell  to.     Grace  Hickson  would  have  thought  her 
hospitality  sadly  at  fault  if  she  had  allowed  Captain  Holdemesse 
to  go  out  in  search  of  a  bed.  Skins  were  spread  for  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  keeping-room  ;  a  Bible  and  a  square  bottle  of  spirits  were  placed 
on  the  table  to  supply  his  wants  during  the  night ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  cares  and  troubles,  temptations,  or  sins  of  the  members  of 
tiiat  household,  they  were  all  asleep  before  the  town  clock  struck  ten 
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In  the  morning  the  captain's  first  care  was  to  go  out  in  search  of 
the  boy  Elias  and  the  missing  letter.  He  met  him  bringing  it  with 
an  easy  conscience,  for,  thought  Elias,  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later 
will  make  no  difference  ;  to-night  or  the  morrow  morning  will  be 
all  the  same.  But  he  was  startled  into  a  sense  of  wrong-doing  by 
a  sound  box  on  the  ear  from  the  very  man  who  had  chai^;ed  him  to 
deliver  it  speedily,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  that  very 
moment  in  Boston  city. 

The  letter  delivered,  all  possible  proof  being  given  that  Lois  had 
a  right  to  claim  a  home  from  her  nearest  relations,  Captain  Holder- 
newe  thought  it  best  to  take  leave. 

"  Thou*lt  take  to  them,  lass,  maybe,  when  there  is  no  one  here 
to  make  thee  think  on  the  old  coimtry.  Nay,  nay  !  parting  is  hard 
work  at  all  times,  and  best  get  hard  work  done  out  of  hand.  Keep 
up  thine  heart,  my  wench,  and  I'll  come  back  and  see  thee  next 
spring,  if  we  are  all  spared  till  then  ;  and  who  knows  what  fine  young 
miller  majm't  come  with  me  ?  Don't  go  and  get  wed  to  a  praying 
Puritan,  meanwhile.     There,  there  ;  Fm  off.     God  bless  thee ! " 

And  Lois  was  left  alone  in  New  England. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  hard  up-hill  work  for  Lois  to  win  herself  a  place  in  this 
family.  Her  aimt  was  a  woman  of  narrow,  strong  affections.  Her 
love  for  her  husband,  if  ever  she  had  any,  was  burnt  out  and  dead 
long  ago.  What  she  did  for  him  she  did  from  duty  ;  but  duty  was 
not  strong  enough  to  restrain  that  little  member  the  tongue  ;  and 
Lois's  heart  often  bled  at  the  continual  flow  of  contemptuous  re- 
proof which  Grace  constantly  addressed  to  her  husband,  even  while 
she  was  sparing  no  pains  or  trouble  to  minister  to  his  bodily  ease 
and  comfort.  It  was  more  as  a  relief  to  herself  that  she  spoke  in 
this  way,  than  with  any  desire  that  her  speech  should  affect  him  ; 
and  he  was  too  deadened  by  illness  to  feel  hurt  by  them;  or,  it  may 
be,  the  constant  repetition  of  her  sarcasms  had  made  him  indifferent; 
at  any  rate,  so  that  he  had  his  food  and  his  state  of  bodily  warmth 
attended  to,  he  very  seldom  seemed  to  care  much  for  anything  else. 
Even  liis  first  flow  of  affection  towards  Lois  was  soon  exhausted ; 
he  cared  for  her  because  she  arranged  his  pillows  well  and  skilfully, 
and  because  she  could  prepare  new  and  dainty  kinds  of  food  for  lus 
sick  appetite,  but  no  longer  for  her  as  his  dead  sister's  child.  Still 
he  did  care  for  her,  and  Lois  was  too  glad  of  this  little  hoard  of 
affection  to  examine  how  or  why  it  was  given.  To  him  she  could 
give  pleasure,  but  apparently  to  no  one  else  in  that  household.  Her 
aunt  looked  askance  at  her  for  many  reasons :  the  first  coming  of 
Lois  to  Salem  was  inopportune,  the  expression  of  disapprobation  on 
her  face  on  that  evening  still  lingered  and  rankled  in  Grace's  me- 
mory ;  early  prejudices,  and  feelings,  and  prepossessions  of  the 
English  girl  were  all  on  the  side  of  w£it  would  now  be  cdUed  Gkvrcii 
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and  State,  what  was  then  esteemed  in  that  country  a  superstitious 
observance  of  the  directions  of  a  Popish  rubric,  and  a  servile  regard 
for  the  family  of  an  oppressing  and  irreligious  king.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Lois  did  not  feel,  and  feel  acutely,  ^e  want  of  sym- 
pathy that  all  those  with  whom  she  was  now  living  manifested  to- 
wards the  old  hereditary  loyalty  (religious  as  well  as  political  loyalty) 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  With  her  aunt  and  Manasseh  it 
was  more  than  want  of  sympathy  ;  it  was  positive,  active  antipathy 
to  all  the  ideas  Lois  held  most  dear.  The  very  allusion,  however 
incidentally  made,  to  the  little  old  grey  church  at  Barford,  where 
her  father  had  preached  so  long — the  occasional  reference  to  the 
troubles  in  which  her  own  country  had  been  distracted  when  she 
left — and  the  adherence,  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  to  the 
notion  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  seemed  to  irritate  Manasseh 
past  endurance.  He  would  get  up  from  his  reading,  his  constant 
employment  when  at  home,  and  walk  angrily  about  the  room  after 
Lois  had  said  anything  of  this  kind,  muttering  to  himself  ;  and  once 
he  had  even  stopped  before  her,  and  in  a  passionate  tone  bade  her 
not  talk  80  like  a  fool.  Now  this  was  very  different  to  his  mother's 
sarcastic,  contemptuous  way  of  treating  all  poor  Lois's  little  loyal 
speeches.  Grace  would  lead  her  on— at  least  she  did  at  first,  till 
experience  made  Lois  wiser — to  express  her  thoughts  on  such  sub- 
jects, till,  just  when  the  girl's  heart  was  opening,  her  aunt  would 
turn  round  upon  her  with  some  bitter  sneer  that  roused  all  the  evil 
feelings  in  Lois's  disposition  by  its  sting.  Now  Manasseh  seemed, 
through  all  his  anger,  to  be  so  really  grieved  by  what  he  considered 
her  error,  that  he  went  much  nearer  to  convincing  her  that  there 
might  be  two  sides  to  a  question.  Only  this  was  a  view  that  it 
appeared  like  treachery  to  her  dead  father's  memory  to  entertain. 

Somehow,  Lois  felt  instinctively  that  Manasseh  was  really 
friendly  towards  her.  He  was  little  in  the  house  ;  there  was  farm- 
ing, and  some  kind  of  mercantile  business  to  be  transacted  by  him, 
as  real  head  of  the  house  ;  and  as  the  season  drew  on,  he  went 
shooting  and  himting  in  the  surrounding  forests,  with  a  daring 
which  caused  his  mother  to  warn  and  reprove  him  in  private,  althoug}i 
to  the  neighboiurs  she  boasted  largely  of  her  son's  courage  and  dis- 
regard of  danger.  Lois  did  not  often  walk  out  for  the  mere  sake  of 
walking,  there  was  generally  some  household  errand  to  be  transacted 
when  any  of  the  women  of  the  family  went  abroad  ;  but  once  or 
twice  she  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  dreary,  dark  wood,  hemming 
in  the  cleared  land  on  all  sides — ^the  great  wood  with  its  perpetual 
movement  of  branch  and  bough,  and  its  solemn  wail,  that  came  into 
the  very  streets  of  Salem  when  certain  winds  blew,  bearing  the 
sound  of  the  pine-trees  clear  upon  the  ears  that  had  leisure  to  listen. 
And  from  all  accounts,  this  old  forest,  girdling  round  the  settlement, 
was  full  oi  dreaded  and  mysterious  beasts,  and  still  more  to  be 
dreaded  Indians,  stealing  in  and  out  among  the  shadows,  intent  on 
bloody  schemes  against  the  Christian  people  :  panther-streaked, 
shaven  Lidians,  in  league  by  their  own  confession,  as  well  as  by  the 
popular  belief,  with  evil  powers. 
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Kattee,  the  old  Indian  servant,  would  occasionally  make  Lois's 
blood  run  cold  as  she  and  Faith  and  Prudence  listened  to  the  wild 
stories  she  told  them  of  the  wizards  of  her  race.  It  was  often  in 
the  kitchen,  in  the  darkenii^  evening,  while  some  cooking  process 
was  going  on,  that  the  old  Indian  crone,  sitting  on  her  haunches 
by  the  bright  red  wood  embers  which  sent  up  no  flame,  but  a  lurid 
light  reversing  the  shadows  of  all  the  faces  around,  told  her  weird 
stories  while  they  were  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  dough,  perchance, 
out  of  which  the  household  bread  had  to  be  made.  There  ran 
through  these  stories  always  a  ghastly,  tmexpressed  suggestion  of 
some  human  sacrifice  being  needed  to  complete  the  success  of  any 
incantation  to  the  Evil  One ;  and  the  poor  old  creature,  herself 
believing  and  shuddering  as  she  narrated  her  tale  in  broken  English, 
took  a  strange,  unconscious  pleasure  in  her  power  over  her  hearers 
— young  girls  of  the  oppressing  race,  which  had  brought  her  down 
into  a  state  little  differing  from  slavery,  and  reduced  het  people  to 
outcasts  on  the  hunting-grounds  which  had  belonged  to  her  fathers. 

After  such  tales,  it  required  no  small  effort  on  Lois's  part  to  go 
out,  at  her  aunt's  command,  into  the  common  pasture  round  i£e 
town,  and  bring  the  cattle  home  at  night.  Who  knew  but  what 
the  double-headed  snake  might  start  up  from  each  blackberry- 
bush — ^that  wicked,  cunning,  accursed  creature  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  wizards,  that  had  such  power  over  aU  those  white  maidens 
who  met  the  eyes  placed  at  either  end  of  his  long,  sinuous,  creeping 
body,  so  that  loathe  him,  loathe  the  Indian  race  as  they  would,  off 
they  must  go  into  the  forest  to  seek  out  some  Indian  man,  and 
must  beg  to  be  taken  into  his  wigwam,  adjuring  faith  and  race  for 
ever?  Or  there  were  spells — so  Nattee  said — hidd^i  about  the 
ground  by  the  wizards,  which  changed  that  person's  nature  who 
found  them  ;  so  that,  gentle  and  loving  as  they  might  have  been 
before,  thereafter  they  took  no  pleasure  but  in  the  cruel  torments 
of  others,  and  had  a  strange  power  given  to  them  of  causing  such 
torments  at  their  will.  Once  Nattee,  speaking  low  to  Loia,  who 
was  alone  with  her  in  the  kitchen,  whisj)ered  out  her  terrified  be- 
lief that  such  a  spell  had  Prudence  foimd  ;  and  when  the  Indian 
showed  her  arms  to  Lois,  all  pinched  black  and  blue  by  the  impish 
child,  the  English  girl  began  to  be  afraid  of  her  cousin  as  of  one 
possessed.  But  it  was  not  Nattee  alone,  nor  young  imaginative 
girls  alone,  that  believed  in  these  stories.  We  can  sSford  to  smile 
at  them  now  ;  but  our  English  ancestors  entertained  •superstitions 
of  much  the  same  character  at  the  same  period,  and  with  less  excuse, 
as  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  were  better  known,  and 
consequently  more  explicable  by  common  sense  than  the  real 
mysteries  of  the  deep,  untrodden  forests  of  New  England.  Thb 
gravest  divines  not  only  believed  stories  similar  to  that  of  the 
double-headed  serpent,  and  other  tales  of  witchcraft,  but  they  made 
such  narrations  the  subjects  of  preaching  and  prayer ;  and  as  coward- 
ice makes  us  all  cruel,  men  who  were  blameless  in  many  of  the 
relations  of  life,  and  even  praiseworthy  in  some,  became,  from 
superstition,  cruel  persecutors  about  this  time,  showing  no  mercy 
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towards  anyone  whom  they  believed  to  be  in  league  with  the  Evil 
One. 

Faith  was  the  person  with  whom  the  English  girl  was  the  most 
intimately  associated  in  her  uncle's  house.  The  two  were  about  the 
same  age,  and  certain  household  employments  were  shared  between 
them.  They  to^k  it  in  turns  to  call  in  the  cows,  to  make  up  the 
butter  which  had  been  churned  by  Hosea,  a  stiff,  old  out-door  ser- 
vant, in  whom  Grace  Hickson  placed  great  confidence ;  and  each 
lassie  had  her  great  spinning-wheel  for  wool,  and  her  lesser  for  flax, 
before  a  month  had  elapsed  after  Lois's  coming.  Faith  was  a  grave, 
sHent  person,  never  merry,  sometimes  very  sad,  though  Lois  was  a 
long  time  in  even  guessing  why.  She  would  try  in  her  sweet,  simple 
fashion  to  cheer  her  cousin  up,  when  the  latter  was  depressed,  by 
telling  her  old  stories  of  English  ways  and  life.  Occasionally,  Faith 
seemed  to  care  to  listen,  occasionally  she  did  not  heed  one  word,  but 
dreamed  on.     Whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  future,  who  could  tell  ? 

Stem  old  ministers  came  in  to  pay  their  pastoral  visits.  On  such 
occasions  Grace  Bickson  would  put  on  dean  apron  and  clean  cap,  and 
make  them  more  welcome  than  she  was  ever  seen  to  do  any  one  else, 
bringing  out  the  best  provisions  of  her  store,  and  setting  of  all  before 
them.  Also,  the  great  Bible  was  brought  forth,  and  Hosea  and 
Kattee  summoned  from  their  work  to  listen  while  the  minister  read 
a  chapter,  and,  as  he  read,  expounded  it  at  considerable  length. 
After  this  all  knelt,  while  he,  standing,  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  and 
prayed  for  all  possible  combinations  of  Christian  men,  for  all  possible 
cases  of  spiritual  need ;  and  lastly,  taking  the  individuals  before  him, 
he  would  put  up  a  very  personal  supplication  for  each,  according  to 
his  notion  of  their  wants.  At  first  Lois  wondered  at  the  aptitude  of 
one  or  two  of  his  prayers  of  this  description  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  each  case ;  but  when  she  perceived  that  her  aunt  had 
usually  a  pretty  long  confidential  conversation  with  the  minister  in 
the  early  pari  of  his  visit,  she  became  aware  that  he  received  both 
his  impressions  and  his  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  'Hhat 
godly  woman,  Grace  Hickson ;"  and  I  am  afraid  she  paid  less  regard 
to  the  prayer  "  for  the  maiden  from  another  land,  who  hath  brought 
the  errors  of  that  land  as  a  seed  with  her,  even  across  the  great 
ocean,  and  who  is  letting  even  now  the  little  seeds  shoot  up  into  an 
evil  tree,  in  which  all  unclean  creatures  may  find  shelter." 

"  I  like  the  prayers  of  our  Church  better,"  said  Lois,  one  day  to 
Faith.  ^*  No  clergyman  in  England  can  pray  his  own  words,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  he  cannot  judge  of  others  so  as  to  fit  his  prayers  to 
what  he  esteems  to  be  their  case,  as  Mr.  Tappau  did  this  morning." 

*'  I  hate  Mr.  Ts^pau ! "  said  Faith,  shortly,  a  passionate  flash  of 
light  coming  out  of  her  dark,  heavy  eyes. 

'*  Why  so,  cousin  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  he  were  a  good  man, 
although  I  like  not  his  prayers." 

Faith  only  repeated  her  words,  "  1  hate  him." 

Lois  was  sorry  for  this  strong,  bad  feeling;  instinctively  sorry, 
for  she  was  loviog  herself,  delighted  in  being  loved,  and  felt  a  jar 
run  through  her  at  every  sign  of  want  of  love  in  others.    But  she 
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did  not  know  wliat  to  say,  and  was  silent  at  the  time.  Faith,  too, 
went  on  turning  her  wheel  with  vehemence,  bat  spoke  never  a  word 
\mtil  her  thread  snapped,  and  then  she  pushed  the  wheel  away 
hastily,  and  left  the  room. 

Then  Prudence  crept  softly  up  to  Lois's  side.  This  strange  child 
seemed  to  be  tossed  about  by  varying  moods :  to-day  she  was  caress- 
ing and  communicative  ;  to-morrow  she  might  be  deceitful,  mocking, 
and  so  indifferent  to  the  pain  or  sorrows  of  others  that  you  could 
call  her  almost  inhuman. 

*  *  So  thou  dost  not  like  Pastor  Tappau's  prayers  ? "  she  whispered. 

Lois  was  sorry  to  have  been  overheard,  but  she  neither  woidd 
nor  could  take  back  her  words. 

^*  I  like  them  not  so  well  as  the  prayers  I  used  to  hear  at  home." 

"  Mother  says  thy  home  was  with  the  ungodly.  Nay,  don't  look 
at  me  so — ^it  was  not  I  that  said  it.  I'm  none  so  fond  of  praying 
myself,  nor  of  Pastor  Tappau  for  that  matter.  But  Faith  cannot 
abide  him,  and  I  know  why.     Shall  I  tell  thee,  cousin  Lois  ?" 

''  No !  Faith  did  not  tell  me,  and  she  was  the  right  person  to 
give  her  own  reasons." 

"Ask  her  where  young  Mr.  Nolan  is  gone  to,  and  thou  wilt 
hear.    I  have  seen  Faith  cry  by  the  hour  together  about  Mr.  Nolan. " 

"  Hush,  child !  hush  ! "  said  Lois,  for  she  heard  Faith's  ap- 
proaching step,  and  feared  lest  she  should  overhear  what  they  were 
saying'. 

The  truth  was  that,  a  year  or  two  before,  there  had  been  a  great 
struggle  in  Salem  village,  a  great  division  in  the  religious  body,  and 
Pastor  Tappau  had  been  the  leader  of  the  more  violent,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  successful  party.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  less  popu- 
lar minister,  Mr.  Nolim,  had  had  to  leave  the  place.  And  him 
Faith  Hickson  loved  with  all  the  strength  of  her  passionate  heart, 
although  he  never  was  aware  of  the  attachment  he  had  excited,  and 
her  own  family  were  too  regardless  of  manifestations  of  mere  feeling 
to  ever  observe  the  signs  of  any  emotion  on  her  part.  But  the  old 
Indian  servant  Nattee  saw  and  observed  them  all.  She  knew, 
as  well  as  if  she  had  been  told  the  reason,  why  Faith  had  lost 
all  care  about  father  or  mother,  brother  and  sister,  about  household 
work  and  daily  occupation,  nay,  about  the  observances  of  religion 
as  well.  Nattee  read  the  meaning  of  the  deep  smouldering  of 
Faith's  dislike  to  Pastor  Tappau  aright ;  the  Indian  woman  under- 
stood why  the  girl  (whom  alone  of  all  the  white  people  she  loved) 
avoided  the  old  minister — would  hide  in  the  wood-stack  sooner 
than  be  called  in  to  listen  to  his  exhortations  and  prayers.  With 
savage,  untutored  people,  it  is  not  "Love  me,  love  my  dog," 
they  are  often  jealous  of  the  creature  beloved  ;  but  it  is,  "  Whom 
thou  hatest  I  will  hate ; "  and  Nattee's  feeling  towards  Pastor 
Tappau  was  even  an  exaggeration  of  the  mute,  unspoken  hatred  of 
Faith. 

For  a  long  time,  the  cause  of  her  cousin's  dislike  and  avoidance 
of  the  minister  was  a  mystery  to  Lois  ;  but  the  name  of  Nolan  re- 
mained in  her  memory  whether  she  would  or  no,  and  it  was  moro 
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from  girlish  interest  in  a  suspected  love  affair,  than  from  any  in- 
diiferent  and  heartless  curiosity,  that  she  could  not  help  piecing 
together  little  speeches  and  actions,  with  Faith's  interest  in  the 
absent  banished  minister,  for  an  explanatory  clue,  till  not  a  doubt 
remained  in  her  mind.  And  this  without  any  frirther  communication 
with  IVud^ice,  for  Lois  declined  hearing  any  more  on  the  subject 
from  her,  and  so  gave  deep  offence. 

Faith  grew  sadder  and  duller  as  the  autumn  drew  on.     She  lost 
her  appetite,  her  brown  complexion  became  sallow  and  colourless, 
her  dark  eyes  looked  hollow  and  wild.     The  first  of  November  was 
near  at  hand.     Lois,  in  her  instinctive,  well-intentioned  efforts  to 
bring  some  life  and  cheerfulness  into  the  monotonous  household, 
had  been  telling  Faith  of  many  English  customs,  silly  enough,  no 
doubt,  and  which  scarcely  lighted  up  a  flicker  of  interest  in  the 
American  girl's  mind.    The  cousins  were  lying  awake  in  their  bed 
in  the  great  unplastered  room,  which  was  in  part  store-room,  in 
part  bed-room.      Lois  was  full  of  sympathy  for  Faith  that  night. 
For  long  she  had  listened  to  her  cousin's  heavy,  irrepressible  sighs, 
in  silence.     Faith  sighed  because  her  grief  was  of  too  old  a  date  for 
violent  emotion  or  crying.     Lois  listened  without  speaking  in  the 
dark,  quiet  night  hours,  S>t  a  long,  long  time.    She  kept  quite  still, 
because  she  thought  such  vent  for  sorrow  might  relieve  her  cousin's 
weary  heart     But  when  at  length,  instead  of  lying  motionless. 
Faith  seemed  to  be  growing  restless  even  to  convulsive  motions  of 
her  limbs,  Lois  began  to  speak,  to  talk  about  England,  and  the 
dear  old  ways  at  home,  without  exciting  much  attention  on  Faith's 
part,  until  at  length  she  fell  upon  the  subject  of  Hallow-e'en,  and 
told  about  customs  then  and  long  afterwards  practised  in  England, 
and  that  have  scarcely  yet  died  out  in  Scotland.      As  she  told  of 
tricks  she  had  often  played,  of  the  apple  eaten  facing  a  mirror,  of 
the  dripping  sheet,  of  the  basins  of  water,  of  the  nuts  burning  side 
by  side,  and  many  other  such  innocent  wavs  of  divination,  by  which 
laughing,  trembling  EngUsh  maidens  sought  to  see  the  form  of  their 
future  husbands,  if  husbands  they  were  to  have,  then  Faith  listened 
breathlessly,  asking  short,  eager  questions,  as  if  some  ray  of  hope 
had  entered  into  her  gloomy  heart.    Lois  went  on  speaking,  telling 
her  of  all  the  stories  that  would  confirm  the  truth  of  the  second 
sight  vouchsafed  to  all  seekers  in  the  accustomed  methods,  half- 
believing,  half-incredulous  herself,  but  desiring,  above  all  things, 
to  cheer  up  poor  Faith. 

Suddenly,  Prudence  rose  up  from  her  truckle-bed  in  the  dim 
comer  of  the  room.  They  had  not  thought  that  she  was  awake, 
but  she  had  been  listening  long. 

*'  Oousin  Lois  may  go  out  and  meet  Satan  by  the  brook-side  if 
she  will,  but  if  thou  goest.  Faith,  I  will  tell  mother — ay,  and  I  will 
tell  Pastor  Tappau,  too.  Hold  thy  stories.  Cousin  Lois,  I  am 
aieared  of  my  very  life.  I  would  rather  never  be  wed  at  all,  than 
feel  the  touch  of  th(9  creature  that  would  take  the  apple  out  of  my 
hand,  as  I  held  it  over  my  left  shoulder."  The  excited  girl  gave 
a  loud  scream  of  terror  at  the  image  her  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
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Faith  and  Lois  sprang  out  towards  her,  flying  across  the  moonlit 
room  in  their  white  nightgowns.  At  the  same  instant,  summoned 
by  the  same  cry,  Grace  Hickson  came  to  her  child. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  said  Faith,  authoritatively. 

^*  What  is  it,  my  wench  ? "  asked  Grace.  While  Lois,  feeling  as 
if  she  had  done  all  the  mischief,  kept  silence. 

"  Take  her  away,  take  her  away  ! "  screamed  Prudence.  "Look 
over  her  shoulder — ^her  left  shoulder — the  Evil  One  is  there  now,  I 
see  him  stretching  over  for  the  half -bitten  apple." 

"  What  is  it  she  savs  ? "  said  Grace,  austerely. 

"  She  is  dreaming,  said  Faith ;  "  Prudence,  hold  thy  tongue." 
And  she  pinched  the  child  severely,  while  Lois  more  tenderly  tried 
to  soothe  the  alarms  she  felt  that  she  had  conjured  up. 

"  Be  quiet,  Prudence,"  said  she,  "  and  go  to  sleep.  I  will  stay 
by  thee  till  thou  hast  gone  oflf  into  dumber. 

"  No,  no  !  go  away,"  sobbed  Prudence,  who  was  really  terrified 
at  first,  but  was  now  assuming  more  alarm  than  she  felt,  from  the 
pleasure  she  received  at  perceiving  herself  the  centre  of  attention 
**  Faith  shall  stay  by  me,  not  you,  wicked  English  witch !  " 

So  Faith  sat  by  her  sister ;  and  Grace,  dis^eased  and  perplexed, 
withdrew  to  her  own  bed,  purposing  to  inquire  more  into  the  matter 
in  the  momii^.  Lois  oiUy  hoped  it  might  aU  be  forgotten  by  that 
time,  and  resolved  never  to  talk  again  of  such  things.  But  an  event 
happened  in  the  remaining  hours  of  the  night  to  change  the  current 
of  a^Sairs.  While  Grace  had  been  absent  from  her  room,  her  hus- 
band had  had  another  paralytic  stroke  :  whether  he,  too,  had  been 
alarmed  by  that  eldritch  scream  no  one  could  ever  know.  By  the 
faint  light  of  the  rush-candle  burning  at  the  bed-side,  his  wife  per- 
ceived that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  aspect  on  her 
return :  the  irregular  breathing  came  almost  like  snorts — ^the  end 
was  drawing  near.  The  family  were  roused,  and  all  help  given  that 
either  the  doctor  or  experience  could  suggest.  But  before  the  late 
November  morning  light,  aU  was  ended  for  Balph  Hickson. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  they  sat  or  moved  in  darkened 
rooms,  and  spoke  few  words,  and  those  below  their  breath.  Ma- 
nasseh  kept  at  home,  regretting  his  father,  no  doubt,  but  showing 
little  emotion.  Faith  was  the  child  that  bewailed  her  loss  most 
grievously ;  she  had  a  warm  heart,  hidden  away  somewhere  under 
her  moody  exterior,  and  her  father  had  shown  her  far  more  passive 
kindness  than  ever  her  mother  had  done,  for  Grace  made  distinct 
favourites  of  Manasseh,  her  only  son,  and  Prudence,  her  youngest 
child.  Lois  was  about  as  unhappy  as  any  of  them,  for  she  had  felt 
strongly  drawn  towards  her  uncle  as  her  kindest  friend,  and  the 
sense  of  his  loss  renewed  the  old  sorrow  she  had  experienced  at  her 
own  parent's  death.  But  she  had  no  time  and  no  place  to  cry  in. 
On  her  devolved  many  of  the  cares,  which  it  would  have  seemed 
indecorous  in  the  nearer  relatives  to  interest  themselves  in  enough 
to  take  an  active  part :  the  change  required  in  their  dress,  the  house- 
hold preparations  for  the  sad  feast  of  the  funeral — Lois  had  to 
arrange  aU  under  her  aunt's  stem  direction. 
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But  a  day  or  two  afterwards — ^the  last  day  before  the  funeral — 
slie  went  into  the  yard  to  fetch  in  some  fagots  for  the  oven  ;  it  was 
a  solemn,  beautiful,  starlit  evening,  and  some  sudden  sense  of  deso- 
lation in  the  midst  of  the  vast  universe  thus  revealed  touched  Lois's 
neart,  and  she  sat  down  behind  the  woodstack,  and  cried  very 
plentiful  tears. 

She  was  startled  by  Manasseh,  who  suddenly  turned  the  comer 
of  the  stack,  and  stood  before  her. 

"  Lois  crying !  " 

*'  Only  a  little,"  she  said,  rising  up,  and  gathering  her  bundle  of 
fagots,  for  she  dreaded  being  questioned  by  her  grim,  impassive 
cousin.     To  her  surprise,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  said  : 

**  Stop  one  minute.     Why  art  thou  crying,  cousin  ? " 

''  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  just  like  a  child  questioned  in  like 
manner  ;  and  she  was  again  on  the  point  of  weeping. 

"  My  father  was  very  kind  to  thee,  Lois  ;  I  do  not  wonder  that 
thou  grievest  after  him.  But  the  Lord  who  takoth  away  can  restore 
tenfold.  I  will  be  as  kind  as  my  father — yea,  kinder.  This  is  not 
a  time  to  talk  of  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage.  But  after  we 
have  buried  our  dead,  I  wish  to  speak  to  thee." 

Lois  did  not  cry  now,  but  she  shrank  with  affidght.  What 
did  her  cousin  mean  ?  She  would  far  rather  that  he  had  been  angry 
with  her  for  unreasonable  grieving,  for  foUy. 

She  avoided  him  carefully — as  carefuUy  as  she  could,  without 
seeming  to  dread  him — ^for  the  next  few  days.  Sometimes  she 
thought  it  must  have  been  a  bad  dream  ;  for  if  there  had  been  no 
English  lover  in  the  case,  no  other  man  in  the  whole  world,  she 
coidd  never  have  thought  of  Manasseh  as  her  husband  ;  indeed,  till 
now,  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  words  or  actions  to  suggest  such 
an  idea.  Now  it  had  been  suggested,  there  was"  no  telling  how 
much  she  loathed  him.  He  might  be  good,  and  pious — he  doubt- 
less was — but  his  dark  fixed  eyes,  moving  so  slowly  and  heavily, 
his  lank  black  hair,  his  grey  coarse  skin,  all  made  her  dislike  him 
now — all  his  personal  ugliness  and  ungainliness  struck  on  her  senses 
with  a  jar,  since  those  few  words  spoken  behind  the  haystack. 

She  knew  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  must  come  for  further  dis 
cussion  of  this  subject ;  but,  like  a  coward,  she  tried  to  put  it  oflfby 
clinging  to  her  aunt's  apron-string,  for  she  was  sure  that  Grace 
Hickson  had  far  different  views  for  her  only  son.  As,  indeed,  she 
had,  for  she  was  an  ambitious,  as  weU  as  a  religious  woman  ;  and  by 
an  early  purchase  of  land  in  Salem  village,  the  Hicksonshad  become 
wealthy  people,  without  any  great  exertions  of  their  own  ;  partly, 
also,  by  the  silent  process  of  accumulation,  for  they  had  never  cared 
to  change  their  maimer  of  living  from  the  time  when  it  had  been 
suitable  to  a  far  smaller  income  than  that  which  they  at  present  en- 
joyed. So  much  for  worldly  circumstances.  As  for  their  worldly 
character,  it  stood  as  high.  No  one  could  say  a  word  against  any 
of  their  habits  or  actions.  The  righteousness  and  godliness  were 
patent  to  everyone's  eyes.  So  Grace  Hickson  thought  herself  en- 
titled to  pick  and  choose  among  the  maidens,  before  she  should  meet 
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with  one  fitted  to  be  Manasseh's  wife.  None  in  Salem  came  up  to 
her  imaginary  standard.  She  had  it  in  her  mind  even  at  this  Y&ry 
time,  so  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  to  go  to  Boston,  and  take 
coimsel  with  the  leading  ministers  there,  wiSi  woi^y  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  at  their  head,  and  see  if  they  could  tell  her  of  a  well-favoured 
and  godly  young  maiden  in  their  congregations  worthy  of  being  the 
wife  of  her  son.  But,  besides  good  looks  and  godliness,  the  wench 
must  have  good  birth  and  good  wealth,  or  Grace  Hickson  would  have 
put  her  contemptuously  on  one  side.  When  once  this  paragon  was 
found,  and  the  ministers  had  approved,  Grace  anticipated  no  diffi- 
culty on  her  son's  part.  So  Lois  was  right  in  feeling  that  her  aunt 
would  dislike  any  speech  of  marriage  between  Manasseh  and  herself. 

But  the  girl  was  brought  to  bay  one  day  in  this  wise.  Manasseh 
had  ridden  forth  on  some  business,  which  everyone  said  would  oc- 
cupy him  the  whole  day ;  but,  meeting  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
to  transact  his  affairs,  he  returned  earlier  than  any  one  expected. 
He  missed  Lois  from  the  keeping-room  where  his  sisters  were  spin- 
ning, almost  immediately.  TTi«  mother  sat  by  at  her  knitting ;  he 
could  see  Nattie  in  the  kitchen  through  the  open  door.  He  was  too 
reserved  to  ask  where  Lois  was,  but  he  quietly  sought  till  he  found 
her,  in  the  great  loft,  already  piled  with  winter  stores  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Her  aimt  had  sent  her  there  to  examine  the  apples  one 
by  one,  and  pick  out  such  as  were  unsound,  for  immediate  use.  She 
was  stooping  down,  and  intent  upon  this  work,  and  was  hardly  aware 
of  his  approach,  until  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  saw  him  standing 
close  before  her.  She  dropped  the  apple  she  was  holding,  went  a 
little  paler  than  her  wont,  and  faced  hun  in  silence. 

**  Lois,"  he  said,  ^'  thou  rememberest  the  words  that  I  spoke  while 
we  yet  mourned  over  my  father.  I  think  that  I  am  called  to  mar- 
riage now,  as  the  head  of  this  household.  And  I  have  seen  no  maiden 
so  pleasant  in  my  sight  as  thou  art,  Lois! "  He  tried  to  take  her 
hand.  But  she  put  it  behind  her  with  a  childish  shake  of  her  head, 
and,  half-crying,  said  : 

^*  Please,  Cousin  Manasseh,  do  not  say  this  to  me.  I  dare  say 
you  ought  to  be  married,  being  the  head  of  the  household  now ;  but 
I  don't  want  to  be  married.     I  would  rather  not." 

*  *  That  is  well  spoken,"  replied  he,  frowning  a  little,  nevertheless. 
''I  should  not  like  to  take  to  wife  an  over-forward  maiden,  ready  to 
jump  at  wedlock.  Besides,  the  congregation  might  talk,  if  we  were 
to  be  married  too  soon  after  my  father's  death.  We  have,  perchance, 
said  enough,  even  now.  But  I  wished  thee  to  have  thy  mind  set  at 
ease  as  to  thy  future  well-doing.  Thou  wilt  have  leisure  to  think  of 
it,  and  to  bring  thy  mind  more  fully  round  to  it. "  Again  he  held  out 
his  hand.     This  time  she  took  hold  of  it  with  a  free,  frank  gesture. 

"  I  owe  you  somewhat  for  your  kindness  to  me  ever  since  I  came, 
Cousin  Manasseh  ;  and  I  have  no  way  of  paying  you  but  by  telling 
you  truly  I  can  love  you  as  a  dear  friend,  if  you  will  let  me,  but 
never  as  a  wife." 

He  flung  her  hand  away,  but  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  her  face, 
though  his  glance  was  lowering  and  gloomy.    He  muttered  something 
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which  she  did  not  quite  hear,  and  so  she  went  on  bravely,  although 
she  kept  trembling  a  little,  and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  crying. 

^'  Please  let  me  tell  you  all.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Barford 
— ^nay,  Manasseh,  I  cannot  speak  if  you  are  so  angry ;  it  is  hard  work 
to  tell  you  anyhow — ^he  said  that  he  wanted  to  marry  me ;  but  I  was 
poor,  and  his  father  would  have  none  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  want  to 

marry  any  one ;  but  if  I  did,  it  would  be "    Her  voice  dropped, 

and  her  blushes  told  the  rest.  Manasseh  stood  looking  at  her  with 
sullen,  hoUow  eyes,  that  had  a  gathering  touch  of  wildness  in  them, 
and  then  he  said  : 

*  *  It  is  borne  in  upon  me — ^verily,  I  see  it  as  in  a  vision — ^that  thou 
must  be  my  spouse,  and  no  other  man's.  Thou  canst  not  escape  what 
is  foredoomed.  Months  ago,  when  I  set  myself  to  read  the  old  godly 
books  in  which  my  soul  used  to  delight  until  thy  coming,  I  saw  no 
letter  of  printers'  ink  marked  on  the  page,  but  I  saw  a  gold  and 
ruddy  type  of  some  unknown  language,  the  meaning  whereof  was 
whispered  into  my  soul ;  it  was,  *  Marry  Lois !  marry  Lois ! '  And 
when  my  father  died,  I  knew  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It 
is  the  Lord's  will,  Lois,  and  thou  canst  not  escape  from  it."  And 
again  he  would  have  taken  her  hand,  and  drawn  her  towards  him. 
But  this  time  she  eluded  him  with  ready  movement. 

^'  I  do  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  Lord's  will,  Manasseh,"  said 
she.  "  It  is  not  *  borne  in  upon  me,'  as  you  Puritans  call  it,  that 
I  am  to  be  your  wife.  I  am  none  so  set  upon  wedlock  as  to  take  you, 
even  though  there  be  no  other  chance  for  me.  For  I  do  not  care  for 
you  as  I  ought  to  care  for  my  husband.  But  I  could  have  cared  for 
you  very  much  as  a  cousin — as  a  kind  cousin." 

She  stopped  speaking ;  she  could  not  choose  the  right  words  with 
which  to  speak  to  him  of  her  gratitude  and  friendliness,  which  yet 
could  never  be  any  feeling  nearer  and  dearer,  no  more  than  two 
parallel  lines  can  ever  meet. 

But  he  was  so  convinced  by  what  he  considered  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, that  Lois  was  to  be  his  wife,  that  he  felt  rather  more  indig- 
nant at  what  he  considered  to  be  her  resistance  to  the  preordained 
decree,  than  really  anxious  as  to  the  result.  Again  he  tried  to  convince 
her  that  neither  he  nor  she  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  by  saying  : 

**  The  voice  said  unto  me  *  Marry  Lois,'  and  I  said,  *  I  will,  Lord. ' " 

"But,"  Lois  replied,  "  the  voice,  as  you  call  it,  has  never  spoken 
such  a  word  to  me." 

'*  Lois,"  he  answered,  solemnly,  "  it  will  speak.  And  then  wilt 
thou  obey,  even  as  Samuel  did  ? " 

"No  ;  indeed  I  cannot !  "  she  answered,  briskly.  "  I  may  take 
a  dream  to  be  truth,  and  hear  my  own  fancies,  if  I  think  about  them 
too  long.     But  I  cannot  marry  any  one  from  obedience." 

"Lois,  Lois,  thou  art  as  yet  unregenerate  ;  but  I  have  seen  thee 
in  a  vision  as  one  of  the  elect,  robed  in  white.  As  yet  thy  faith  is 
too  weak  for  thee  to  obey  meekly,  but  it  shall  not  always  be  so.  I 
will  pray  that  thou  mayest  see  thy  preordained  course.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  smooth  away  all  worldly  obstacles." 

"  Cousin  Manasseh !  Cousin  Manasseh !  "  cried  Xiois  after  him, 
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as  he  was  leaying  tlie  room,  **  oome  back.  I  cannot  pnt  it  in  strong 
enongh  words.  Manasseh,  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  that 
can  make  me  love  thee  enongh  to  many  thee,  or  to  wed  thee  without 
snch  love.  And  this  I  say  solemnly,  because  it  is  better  that  tlus 
should  end  at  once." 

For  a  moment  he  was  staggered  :  then  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  said  : 

**  God  forgive  thee  thy  blasphemy !  Remember  Hazael,  who 
said,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? '  and 
went  straight  and  did  it,  because  his  evil  courses  were  fixed  and 
appointed  for  him  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And 
shall  not  thy  paths  be  laid  out  among  the  godly  as  it  hath  been  fore- 
told to  me  ? " 

He  went  away ;  and  for  a  minute  or  two  Lois  felt  as  if  his  words 
must  come  true,  and  that,  struggle  as  she  would,  hate  her  doom  as  she 
would,  she  must  become  his  wife  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
many  a  girl  would  have  succumbed  to  her  apparent  fate.  Isolated 
from  all  previous  connections,  hearing  no  word  from  England, 
living  in  the  heavy,  monotonous  routine  of  a  feunily  with  one  man 
for  head,  and  this  man  esteemed  a  hero  by  most  of  those  around 
him,  simply  because  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  family — these  facts 
alone  would  have  formed  strong  presumptions  that  most  girls  would 
have  yielded  to  the  offers  of  such  a  one.  But,  besides  this,  there 
was  much  to  tell  upon  the  imagination  in  those  days,  in  that  place 
and  time.  It  was  prevalently  believed  that  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  spiritual  influence— of  the  direct  influence  both  of  good  and 
bad  spirits — constantly  to  be  perceived  in  the  course  of  men's  lives. 
Lots  were  drawn,  as  guidance  from  the  Lord  ;  the  Bible  was  opened, 
and  the  leaves  allowed  to  fall  apart,  and  the  first  text  the  eye  fell 
upon  was  supposed  to  be  appointed  from  above  as  a  direction. 
Sounds  were  heard  that  coidd  not  be  accounted  for ;  they  were  made 
by  the  evil  spirits  not  yet  banished  from  the  desert  places  of  which 
they  had  so  longheld  possession.  Sights,  inexplicable  and  mysterious, 
were  dimly  seen — Satan,  in  some  shape,  seeking  whom  he  might 
devour.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  winter  season  such 
whispered  tales,  such  old  temptations  and  hauntings,  and  devilish 
terrors,  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  rife.  Salem  was,  as  it  were, 
snowed  up,  and  left  to  prey  upon  itself.  The  long,  dark  evenings, 
the  dimly-Hghted  rooms,  the  creaking  passages,  where  heterogeneous 
articles  were  piled  away  out  of  the  reach  of  the  keen-piercing  frost, 
and  where  occasionally,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  soimd  was  heard,  as 
of  some  heavy  falling  body,  when,  next  morning,  everything  ap- 
peared to  be  in  its  right  place— so  accustomed  are  we  to  measure 
noises  by  comparison  with  themselves,  and  not  with  the  absolute 
stillness  of  the  night-season — ^the  white  mist,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  windows  every  evening  in  strange  shapes,  like  phan- 
toms— all  these,  and  many  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  <Ustant 
fall  of  mighty  trees  in  the  mysterious  forests  girdling  them  roimd, 
the  faint  who3p  and  cry  of  some  Indian  seeking  his  camp,  and  un- 
wittingly nearer  to  the  white  men's  settlement  than  either  he  or 
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they  would  have  liked  could  they  have  chosen,  the  hungry  yells  of  the 
wild  beasts  approaching  the  cattle-pens — these  were  the  things  which 
made  that  winter  life  in  Salem,  in  the  memorable  time  of  1691-2, 
seem  strange,  and  haunted,  and  terrific  to  many :  peculiarly  weird 
and  awful  to  the  English  girl  in  her  first  year's  sojourn  in  America. 
And  now  imagine  Lois  worked  upon  perpetually  by  Manasseh's 
conviction  that  it  was  decreed  that  she  should  be  his  wife,  and  you 
will  see  that  she  was  not  without  courage  and  spirit  to  resist  as  she 
did,  steadily,  firmly,  and  yet  sweetly.  Take  one  instance  out  of 
many,  when  her  nerves  were  subjected  to  a  shock,  slight  in  relation, 
it  is  true,  but  then  remember  that  she  had  been  all  day,  and  for 
many  days,  shut  up  within  doors,  in  a  dull  light,  that  at  mid-day 
was  almost  dark  with  a  long-continued  snow-storm.  Evening  was 
coming  on,  and  the  wood  fire  was  more  cheerful  than  any  of  the 
human  beings  surrounding  it ;  the  monotonous  whirr  of  the  smaller 
spinning-wheels  had  been  going  on  all  day,  and  the  store  of  flax 
down-stairs  was  nearly  exhausted;  when  Grace  Hickson  bade  Lois 
fetch  down  some  more  from  the  store-room,  before  the  light  so 
entirely  waned  away  that  it  could  not  be  foimd  without  a  candle, 
and  a  candle  it  would  be  dangerous  to  carry  into  that  apartment  full 
of  combustible  materials,  especially  at  this  time  of  hard  frost,  when 
every  drop  of  water  was  locked  up  and  bound  in  icy  hardness.  So 
Lois  went,  half-shrinking  from  the  long  passage  that  led  to  the 
stairs  leading  up  into  the  store-room,  for  it  was  in  this  passage  that 
the  strange  night-soimds  were  heard,  which  every  one  had  begun  to 
notice,  and  speak  about  in  lowered  tones.  She  sang,  however,  as 
she  went,  "to  keep  her  courage  up  " — sang,  however,  in  a  subdued 
voice,  the  evening  hymn  she  had  so  often  sung  in  Barf ord  church — 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night ; 

and  so  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  she  never  heard  the  breathing  or 
motion  of  any  creature  near  her  till,  just  as  she  was  loading  herself 
with  flax  to  carry  down,  she  heard  some  one — ^it  was  Manasseh — 
say  dose  to  her  ear : 

"  Has  the  voice  spoken  yet  ?  Speak  Lois !  Has  the  voice  spoken 
yet  to  thee — ^that  speaketh  to  me  day  and  night,  '  Marry  Lois  1 '  " 

She  started  and  turned  a  little  sick,  but  spoke  almost  directly  in 
a  brave,  clear  manner  : 

"  No,  Cousin  Manasseh !    And  it  never  will." 

"  Then  I  must  wait  yet  longer,"  he  replied,  hoarsely,  as  if  to 
himself;     "  But  all  submission — all  submission." 

At  last  a  break  came  upon  the  monotony  of  the  long,  dark  winter. 
The  parishioners  once  more  raised  the  discussion  whether — ^the 
parish  extending  as  it  did— it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
Pastor  Tappau  to  have  help.  This  question  had  been  mooted  once 
before ;  and  then  Pastor  Tappau  had  acquiesced  in  the  necessity, 
and  all  had  gone  on  smoothly  for  some  months  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  assistant,  until  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  minister,  which  might  have  been  (»Jied  jealousy  of  the 
younger,  if  so  godly  a  man  as  Pastor  Tappau  could  have  been  sup- 
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posed  to  entertain  so  evil  a  passion.  However  that  might  be,  two 
parties  were  speedily  formed,  the  younger  and  more  i^ent  being 
m  favour  of  ]Vfr.  Nolan,  the  elder  and  more  persistent — and,  at  the 
time,  the  more  numerous — clinging  to  the  old  grey-headed,  dogmatic 
Mr.  Tappau,  who  had  married  them,  baptised  their  children,  and 
was  to  them  literally  as  a  "pillar  of  the  church."  So  Mr.  Nolan 
left  Salem,  carrying  away  with  him,  possibly,  more  hearts  than  that 
of  Faith  Hickson's ;  but  certainly  she  had  never  been  the  same 
creature  since. 

But  now — Christmas  1691 — one  or  two  of  the  older  members  of 
the  congregation  being  dead,  and  some  who  were  younger  men 
having  come  to  settle  in  Salem — Mr.  Tappau  being  also  older,  and, 
some  charitably  supposed,  wiser — a  fresh  effort  had  been  made,  and 
Mr.  Nolan  was  returning  to  labour  in  ground  apparently  smoothed 
over.     Lois  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  proceedings  for 
Faith's  sake — ^f ar  more  than  the  latter  did  for  herself,  any  spectator 
would  have  said.     Faith's  wheel  never  went  faster  or  filower,  her 
thread  never  broke,  her  colour  never  came,  her  eyes  were  never 
uplifted  with  sudden  interest,  all  the  time  these  discussions  respect- 
ing Mr.  Nolan's  return  were  going  on.     But  Lois,  after  the  hint 
given  by  Prudence,  had  found  a  clue  to  many  a  sigh  and  look  of 
despairing  sorrow,  even  without  the  help  of  Nattee's  improvised 
songs,  in  which,  under  strange  allegories,  the  helpless  love  of  her 
favourite  was  told  to  ears  heedless  of  all  meaning,  except  those  of 
the  tender-hearted  and  sympathetic  Lois.     Occasionally,  she  heard 
a  strange  chant  of  the  old  Indian  woman's — half  in  her  own  language, 
half  in  broken  English — droned  over  some  simmering  pipkin,  from 
which  the  smell  was,  to  say  the  least,  unearthly.     Once,  on  per- 
ceiving this  odour  in  the  keeping-room,  Grace  Hickson  suddenly 
exclaimed  : 

"  Nattee  is  at  her  heathen  ways  again  ;  we  shall  have  some  mis- 
chief unless  she  is  stayed." 

But  Faith,  moving  quicker  than  ordinary,  said  something  about 
putting  a  stop  to  it,  and  so  forestalled  her  mother's  evident  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  kitchen.  Faith  shut  the  door  between 
the  two  rooms,  and  entered  upon  some  remonstrance  with  Nat- 
tee  ;  but  no  one  could  hear  the  words  used.  Faith  and  Nattee 
seemed  more  bound  together  by  love  and  common  interest  than 
any  other  two  among  the  self-contained  individuals  comprising 
tliis  household.  Lois  sometimes  felt  as  if  her  presence  as  a  third 
interrupted  some  confidential  talk  between  her  cousin  and  the  old 
servant.  And  yet  she  was  fond  of  Faith,  and  could  almost  think 
that  Faith  liked  her  more  than  she  did  either  mother,  brother,  or 
sister  ;  for  the  first  two  were  indifferent  as  to  any  imspoken  feelings, 
while  Prudence  delighted  in  discovering  them  only  to  make  an 
amusement  to  herself  out  of  them. 

One  day  Lois  was  sitting  by  herself  at  her  sewing-table,  while 
Faith  and  Nattee  were  holding  one  of  their  secret  conclaves  from 
which  Lois  felt  herself  to  be  tacitly  excluded,  when  the  outer  door 
opened,  and  a  tall,  pale  young  man,  in  the  strict  professional  habit 
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of  a  minister,  entered.  Lois  sprang  up  with  a  smile  and  a  look  of 
welcome  for  Faith's  sake,  for  this  must  be  the  Mr.  Nolan  whose 
name  had  been  on  the  tongue  of  eyeryone  for  days,  and  who  was, 
as  Lois  knew,  expected  to  arrive  the  day  before. 

He  seemed  half-surprised  at  the  glad  alacrity  with  which  he  was 
received  by  this  stranger  :  possibly  he  had  not  heard  of  the  English 
girl  who  was  an  inmate  in  the  house  where  formerly  he  had  seen 
only  grave,  solemn,  rigid,  or  heavy  faces,  and  had  been  received  with 
a  stiff  form  of  welcome,  very  different  from  the  blushing,  smiling, 
dimpled  looks  that  innocently  met  him  with  the  greeting  almost  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  Lois  having  placed  a  chair  for  him,  hastened 
out  to  caill  Faith,  never  doubting  but  that  the  feeling  which  her 
cousin  entertained  for  the  young  pastor  was  mutual,  although  it 
might  be  unrecognised  in  its  full  depth  by  either. 

**  Faith  !  "  said  she,  bright  and  breathless.  "  Guess No," 

checking  herself  to  an  assumed  unconsciousness  of  any  particular 
importance  likely  to  be  aflixed  to  her  words,  "  Mr.  Nolan,  the  new 
pastor,  is  in  the  keeping-room.  He  has  asked  for  my  aunt  and 
Manasseh.  My  aunt  is  gone  to  the  prayer-meeting  at  Pastor  Tap- 
pau's,  and  Manasseh  is  away."  Lois  went  on  speaking  to  give  Faith 
time,  for  the  girl  had  become  deadly  white  at  the  intelligence,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  her  eyes  met  the  keen,  cunning  eyes  of  the  old 
Indian  with  a  peculiar  look  of  half-wondering  awe,  while  Nattee's 
looks  expressed  triumphant  satisfaction. 

"  Gro,"  said  Lois,  smoothing  Faith's  hair,  and  kissing  the  white, 
cold  cheek,  "  or  he  will  wonder  why  no  one  comes  to  see  him,  and 
perhaps  thmk  he  is  not  welcome."  Faith  went  without  another 
word  into  the  keeping-room,  and  shut  the  door  of  communication. 
Nattee  and  Lois  were  left  together.  Lois  felt  as  happy  as  if  some 
piece  of  good  fortune  had  befallen  herself.  For  the  time,  her  grow- 
ing dread  of  Manasseh's  wild,  ominous  persistence  in  his  suit,  her 
aunt's  coldness,  her  own  loneliness,  were  all  forgotten,  and  she  could 
almost  have  danced  with  joy.  Nattee  laughed  aloud,  and  talked 
and  chuckled  to  herself  :  '^  Old  Indian  woman  great  mystery.  Old 
Indian  woman  sent  hither  and  thither ;  go  where  she  is  told,  where 
she  hears  with  her  ears.  But  old  Indian  woman  " — and  here  she 
drew  herself  up,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  quite  changed — 
'^  know  how  to  call,  and  then  white  man  must  come  ;  and  old  Indian 
woman  have  spoken  never  a  word,  and  white  man  have  hear 
nothing  with  his  ears."    So  the  old  crone  muttered. 

All  this  time,  things  were  going  on  very  differently  in  the  keep- 
ing-room to  what  Lois  imagined.  Faith  sat  stiller  even  than  usual : 
her  eyes  downcast,  her  words  few.  A  quick  observer  might  have 
noticed  a  certain  tremulousness  about  her  hands,  and  an  occasional 
twitching  throughout  all  her  frame.  But  Pastor  Nolan  was  not  a 
keen  observer  upon  this  occasion  ;  he  was  absorbed  with  his  own 
little  wonders  and  perplexities.  His  wonder  was  that  of  a  carnal 
man — ^whothat  pretty  stranger  might  be,  who  had  seemed,  on  his  first 
coining,  so  glad  to  see  him,  but  had  vanished  instantly,  apparently 
not  to  reappear.    And,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  if  his  perplexity  was 
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not  that  of  a  carnal  man  rather  that  that  of  a  godly  ministor,  for 
this  was  his  dilemma.  It  was  the  custom  of  Salem  (as  we  have  al> 
ready  seen)  for  the  minister,  on  entering  a  household  for  the  visit 
which,  among  other  people  and  in  other  times,  would  have  been 
termed  a  '^  morning  call,"  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  family  tinder  whose  roof-tree  he  was.  Now  this  prayer  was 
expected  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  character,  joys,  sorrows, 
wants,  and  failings  of  every  member  present ;  and  here  was  he,  a 
yoimg  pastor,  alone  with  a  young  woman,  and  he  thought — vain 
thoughts,  perhaps,  but  still  very  natural — ih&i  the  implied  guesses 
at  her  character,  involved  in  the  minute  supplications  above  de- 
scribed, would  be  very  awkward  in  a  tSte-k-tete  prayer;  so,  whether 
it  was  his  wonder  or  his  perplexity,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  conversation  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  by 
a  sudden  burst  of  courage  and  impromptu  hit,  he  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  making  the  usual  proposal  for  prayer,  and  adding  to  it  a 
request  that  the  household  might  be  summoned.  In  came  Lois, 
quiet  and  decorous  ;  in  came  Nattee,  all  one  impassive,  stiff  piece 
of  wood — ^no  look  of  intelligence  or  trace  of  giggling  near  her  coun- 
tenance. Solemnly  recalling  each  wandering  thought.  Pastor  Nolan 
knelt  in  the  midst  of  these  three  to  pray.  He  was  a  good  and  truly 
religious  man,  whose  name  here  is  the  only  thing  disguised,  and 
played  his  part  bravely  in  the  awful  trial  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
subjected ;  and  if  at  the  time,  before  he  went  throu^  his  fiery 
persecutions,  the  human  fancies  which  beset  all  young  hearts  came 
across  his,  we  at  this  day  know  that  these  fancies  are  no  sin.  But 
now  he  prays  in  earnest,  prays  so  heartily  for  himself,  with  such  a 
sense  of  his  own  spiritual  need  and  spiritual  failings,  that  each  one 
of  his  hearers  feels  as  if  a  prayer  and  a  supplication  had  gone  up  for 
each  of  them.  Even  Nattee  muttered  the  few  words  she  knew  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  gibberish  though  the  disjointed  nouns  and  verbs 
might  be,  the  poor  creature  said  them  because  she  was  stirred 
to  unwonted  reverence.  As  for  Lois,  she  rose  up  comforted  and 
strengthened,  as  no  special  prayers  of  Pastor  Tappau  had  ever  made 
her  feel.  But  Faith  was  sobbing,  sobbing  aloud,  idmost  hysterically, 
and  made  no  effort  to  rise,  but  lay  on  her  outs^tched  arms  spread 
out  upon  the  settle.  Lois  and  Pastor  Nolan  looked  at  each  other 
for  an  instant.    Then  Lois  said  : 

''  Sir,  you  must  go.  My  cousin  has  not  been  strong  for  some 
time,  and  doubtless  she  needs  more  quiet  than  she  has  had  to-day.'' 

Pastor  Nolan  bowed,  and  left  the  house ;  but  in  a  moment  he 
returned.     Half-opening  the  door,  but  without  entering,  he  said  : 

^'  I  come  back  to  ask,  if  perchance  I  may  call  this  evening  te 
inquire  how  young  Mistress  Hickson  finds  herself  ? " 

But  Faith  did  not  hear  this  ;  she  was  sobbing  louder  than>ever. 

"  Why  did  you  send  him  away,  Lois  ?  I  shotdd  have  been  better 
directly,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  him." 

She  had  her  face  hidden  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  Lois 
could  not  hear  them  distinctly.  She  bent  her  head  down  by  her 
i^usin's  on  the  settle^  meaning  to  ask  her  to  repeat  what  she  had 
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said.  But  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  and  prompted  possibly 
by  some  incipient  jealousy,  Faith  pushed  Lois  away  so  violently 
that  the  latter  was  hurt  against  the  hard,  sharp  comer  of  the  wooden 
settle.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  not  so  much  because  her  cheek 
was  bruised,  as  because  of  the  surprised  pain  she  felt  at  this  repulse 
from  the  cousin  towards  whom  she  was  feeling  so  warmly  and  kindly. 
Just  for  the  moment,  Lois  was  as  angry  as  any  child  could  have 
been  ;  but  some  of  the  words  of  Pastor  Nolan's  prayer  yet  rang  in 
her  ears,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  a  shame  if  she  did  not  let  them 
sink  into  her  heart.  She  dared  not,  however,  stoop  again  to  caress 
Faith,  but  stood  quietly  by  her,  sorrowfully  waiting,  until  a  step 
at  the  outer  door  caused  Faith  to  rise  quickly,  and  rush  into  the 
kitchen,  leaving  Lois  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  new-comer.  It  was 
Manasseh,  returned  from  hunting.  He  had  been  two  days  away^ 
in  company  with  other  young  men  belonging  to  Salem.  It  was 
almost  the  only  occupation  which  could  draw  him  out  of  his  secluded 
habits.  He  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door  on  seeing  Lois,  and  alone, 
for  she  had  avoided  him  of  late  in  every  possible  way. 

"  Where  is  my  mother  ? " 

''  At  a  prayer  meeting  at  Pastor  Tappau's.  She  has  taken  Pru- 
dence. Faith  has  left  the  room  this  minute.  I  will  call  her.*'  And 
Xois  was  going  towards  the  kitchen,  when  he  placed  himself  between 
her  and  the  door. 

''  Lois,"  said  he,  "  the  time  is  going  by,  and  I  cannot  wait  much 
longer.  The  visions  come  thick  upon  me,  and  my  sight  grows  clearer 
and  dearer.  Only  this  last  night,  camping  out  in  the  woods,  I  saw 
in  my  soul,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  the  spirit  come  and  offer 
thee  two  lots,  and  the  colour  of  the  one  was  white,  like  a  bride's, 
and  the  other  was  black  and  red,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  a 
violent  death.  And  when  thou  didst  choose  the  latter  the  spirit 
said  unto  me,  *  Come ! '  and  I  came,  and  did  as  I  was  bidden.  I 
put  it  on  thee  with  mine  own  hands,  as  it  is  preordained,  if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  and  be  my  wife.  And  when  the 
black  and  red  dress  fell  to  the  ground,  thou  wert  even  as  a  corpse 
three  days  old.  Now,  be  advised,  Lois  in  time.  Lois,  my  cousin, 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision,  and  my  soul  cleaveth  unto  thee— I  would 
fain  spare  thee." 

He  was  really  in  earnest — ^in  passionate  earnest ;  whatever  his 
visions,  as  he  called  them,  might  be,  he  believed  in  them,  and  this 
belief  gave  something  of  unselfishness  to  his  love  for  Lois.  This  she 
felt  at  this  moment,  if  she  had  never  done  so  before,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  contrast  to  the  repulse  she  had  just  met  with  from  his  sister. 
He  had  drawn  near  her,  and  now  he  took  hold  of  her  hand,  repeat- 
ing in  his  wild,  pathetic,  dreamy  way  : 

"  And  the  voice  said  unto  me,  *  Marry  Lois  1 ' "  And  Lois  was 
more  inclined  to  soothe  and  reason  with  lum  than  she  had  ever  been 
before,  since  the  first  time  of  his  speaking  bo  her  on  the  subject — 
when  Grace  Hickson  and  Prudence  entered  the  room  from  the  pas- 
sage. They  had  returned  from  the  prayer-meeting  by  the  back  way, 
which  had  prevented  the  sound  of  their  approach  from  being  heard. 
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But  Manasseli  did  not  stir  or  look  round  ;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Lois,  as  if  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words.  Grace  came  hastily 
forwards,  and  lifting  np  her  strong  right  arm,  smote  their  joined 
hands  in  twain,  in  spite  of  the  fervour  of  Manasseh*s  grasp. 

'^  What  means  this  ?  "  said  she,  addressing  herself  more  to  Lois 
than  to  her  son,  anger  flashing  out  of  her  deep-set  eyes. 

Lois  waited  for  Manasseh  to  speak.  He  seemed,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  to  be  more  gentle  and  less  threatening  than  he  had 
been  of  late  on  this  subject,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  irritate  him. 
But  he  did  not  speak,  and  her  aunt  stood  angrily  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"  At  any  rate,"  thought  Lois,  "it  will  put  an  end  to  the  thought 
in  his  mind  when  my  aunt  speaks  out  about  it." 

''  My  cousin  seeks  me  in  marriage,"  said  Lois. 

**  Thee ! "  and  Grace  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  her  niece 
with  a  gesture  of  supreme  contempt.  But  now  Manasseh  spoke 
forth  : 

"  Tea !  it  is  preordained.  The  voice  has  said  it,  and  the  spirit 
has  brought  her  to  me  as  my  bride." 

^*  Spirit !  an  evil  spirit  then.  A  good  spirit  would  have  chosen 
out  for  thee  a  godly  maiden  of  thine  own  people,  and  not  a  prelatist 
and  a  stranger  like  this  girL  A  pretty  return,  Mistress  Lois,  for  all 
our  kindness." 

"  Lideed,  Aunt  Hickson,  I  have  done  all  I  could — Cousin  Ma- 
nasseh knows  it — ^to  show  him  I  can  be  none  of  his.  I  have  told 
him,"  said  she,  blushing,  but  determined  to  say  the  whole  out  at 
once,  "that  I  am  all  but  troth-plight  to  a  young  man  of  our  own 
village  at  home  ;  and  even  putting  all  that  on  one  side,  I  wish  not 
for  marriage  at  present." 

'^  Wish  rather  for  conversion  and  regeneration.  Marriage  is  an 
unseemly  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  maiden.  As  for  Manasseh,  I  will 
take  reason  with  him  in  private ;  and,  meanwhile,  if  thou  hast 
spoken  truly,  throw  not  thyself  in  his  path,  as  I  have  noticed  thou 
hast  done  but  too  often  of  late." 

Lois's  heart  burnt  within  her  at  this  unjust  accusation,  for  she 
knew  how  much  she  had  dreaded  and  avoided  her  cousin,  and  she 
almost  looked  to  liJTn  to  give  evidence  that  her  aunt's  last  words 
were  not  true.  But,  instead,  he  recurred  to  his  one  fixed  idea,  and 
said : 

"Mother,  listen  !  If  I  wed  not  Lois, both  she  and  I  die  within 
the  year.  I  care  not  for  life  ;  before  this,  as  you  know,  I  have 
sought  for  death  "  (Grace  shuddered,  and  was  for  a  moment  sub- 
dued by  some  recollection  of  past  horror)  ;  "but  if  Loia  were  my 
wife  I  should  live,  and  she  would  be  spared  from  what  is  the  other 
lot.  That  whole  vision  grows  clearer  to  me  day  by  day.  Yet,  when 
I  try  to  know  whether  I  am  one  of  the  elect,  aU  is  dark.  The 
mystery  of  Free-Will  and  and  Fore-Knowledge  is  a  mystery  of 
Satan's  devising,  not  of  Crod's." 

"  Alas,  my  son  !  Satan  is  abroad  among  the  brethren  even  now; 
but  let  the  old  vexed  topics  rest.    Sooner  than  trat  thyself  again, 
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thiTi  shalt  have  Lois  to  be  thy  wife,  though  my  heart  was  set  far 
diiferently  for  thee." 

^*  No,  Manasseh,"  said  Lois.  ^*  I  love  you  well  as  a  cousin,  but 
wife  of  yours  I  can  never  be.  Aunt  Hickson,  it  is  not  well  to  delude 
him  so.  I  say,  if  ever  I  marry  man,  I  am  troth-plight  to  one  in 
England." 

''  Tush,  child !  I  am  your  guardian  in  my  dead  husband's 
place.  Thou  thinkest  thyself  so  great  a  prize  that  I  could  clutch  at 
thee  whether  or  no,  I  doubt  not.  I  value  thee  not,  save  as  a 
medicine  for  Manasseh,  if  his  mind  get  disturbed  again,  as  I  have 
noted  signs  of  late." 

This,  then,  was  the  secret  explanation  of  much  that  had  alarmed 
her  in  her  cousin's  manner  :  and  if  Lois  had  been  a  physician  of 
modem  times,  she  might  have  traced  somewhat  of  the  same  tempera  - 
ment  in  his  sisters  as  well — ^in  Prudence's  lack  of  natural  feeling 
and  impish  delight  in  mischief,  in  Faith's  vehemence  of  unrequited 
love.  But  as  yet  Lois  did  not  know,  any  more  than  Faith,  that 
the  attachment  of  the  latter  to  Mr.  Nolan  was  not  merely  unre- 
turned,  but  even  unperceived,  by  the  young  minister. 

He  came,  it  is  true — came  often  to  the  house,  sat  long  with  the 
family,  and  watched  them  narrowly,  but  took  no  espedal  notice  of 
Faith.  Lois  perceived  this,  and  grieved  over  it ;  Nattee  perceived 
it,  and  was  indignant  at  it,  long  before  Faith  slowly  acknowledged 
it  to  herself,  and  went  to  Nattee  the  Lidian  woman,  rather  than  to 
Lois  her  cousin,  for  sympathy  and  coimsel. 

''  He  cares  not  for  me,"  said  Faith.  ''  He  cares  more  for  Lois's 
little  finger  than  for  my  whole  body,"  the  girl  moaned  out  in  the 
bitter  pain  of  jealousy. 

**  Hush  thee,  hush  thee,  prairie  bird !  How  can  he  build  a 
nest,  when  the  old  bird  has  got  all  the  moss  and  the  feathers  ? 
Wait  till  the  Lidian  has  found  means  to  send  the  old  bird  flying 
far  away."    This  was  the  mysterious  comfort  Nattee  gave. 

Grace  Hickson  took  some  kind  of  charge  over  Manasseh  that 
relieved  Lois  of  much  of  her  distress  at  his  strange  behaviour.  Yet 
at  times  he  escaped  from  his  mother's  watchfulness,  and  in  such 
opportunities  he  would  always  seek  Lois,  entreating  her,  as  of  old, 
to  marry  him — sometimes  pleading  his  love  for  her,  oftener  speak- 
ing wildly  of  his  visions  and  the  voices  which  he  heard  foretelling 
a  terrible  futurity. 

We  have  now  to  do  with  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Salem, 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Hickson  family ;  but  as  they  only 
concern  us  in  as  far  as  they  bore  down  in  their  consequences  on  the 
future  of  those  who  formed  part  of  it,  I  shall  go  over  the  narrative 
very  briefly.  The  town  of  Salem  had  lost  by  death,  within  a  very 
short  time  preceding  the  commencement  of  my  story,  nearly  all  its 
venerable  men  and  leading  citizens— men  of  ripe  wisdom  and  sound 
counsel.  The  people  had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
their  loss,  as  one  by  one  the  patriarchs  of  the  primitive  little  com- 
munity had  rapidly  followed  each  other  to  the  grave.  They  had 
been  beloved  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  as  judges  in  the  land. 
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The  first  bad  effect  of  their  loss  was  seen  in  the  heated  dissension 
which  sprang  up  between  Pastor  Tappau  and  the  candidate  Nolan. 
It  had  been  apparently  healed  over  ;  but  Mr.  Nolan  had  not  been 
many  weeks  in  Salem,  after  his  second  coming,  before  the  strife 
broke  out  afresh,  and  alienated  many  for  life  who  had  till  then  been 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  friendship  or  relationship.  Even  in 
the  Hickson  family  something  of  this  feeling  soon  spr^g  up  ;  Grace 
being  a  vehement  partisan  of  the  elder  pastor's  more  gloomy 
doctrines,  while  Faith  was  a  passionate,  if  a  powerless,  advocate  of 
Mr.  Nolan.  Manasseh's  growing  absorption  in  his  own  fancies, 
and  imagined  gift  of  prophecy,  making  him  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  all  outward  events,  did  not  tend  to  either  the  fulfilment 
of  his  visions,  or  the  elucidation  of  the  dark  mysterious  doctrines 
over  which  he  had  pondered  too  long  for  the  health  either  of  his 
mind  or  body ;  wMle  Prudence  delighted  in  irritating  everyone 
by  her  advocacy  of  the  views  of  thinking  to  which  they  were  most 
opposed,  and  relating  every  gossiping  story  to  the  person  most 
likely  to  disbelieve,  and  be  indignant  at  what  she  told,  with  an  as- 
sumed unconsciousness  of  any  such  effect  to  be  produced.  There 
was  much  talk  of  the  congregational  difficulties  and  dissensions 
being  carried  up  to  the  general  court,  and  each  party  naturally 
hoped  that,  if  such  were  the  course  of  events,  the  opposing  pastor 
and  that  portion  of  the  congregation  which  adhered  to  him  might 
be  worsted  in  the  struggle. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  township  when,  one  day 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  Grace  Hickson  returned 
from  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which  it  was  her  custom  to  attend 
at  Pastor  Tappau's  house,  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  On 
her  entrance  into  her  own  house  she  sat  down,  rocking  her  body 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  praying  to  herself.  Both  Faith  and 
Lois  stopped  their  spinning,  in  wonder  at  her  agitation,  before 
either  of  them  ventured  to  address  her.  At  length  Faith  rose,  and 
spoke : 

"  Mother,  what  is  it  ?  Hath  anything  happened  of  any  evil 
nature  1 " 

The  brave,  stem  old  woman's  face  was  blenched,  and  her  eyes 
were*  almost  set  in  horror,  as  she  prayed  ;  the  great  drops  running 
down  her  cheeks. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  she  had  to  make  a  struggle  to  recover  her 
sense  of  the  present  homely  accustomed  life^  before  she  could  find 
words  to  answer : 

'^  Evil  nature  !  Daughters,  Satan  is  abroad — is  close  to  us.  I 
have  this  very  hour  seen  him  afflict  two  innocent  children,  as  of  old 
he  troubled  those  who  were  possessed  by  him  in  Judea.  Hester 
and  Abigail  Tappau  have  been  contorted  and  convulsed  by  him  and 
his  servants  into  such  shapes  as  I  am  afeared  to  think  on;  and  when 
their  father,  godly  Mr.  Tappau,  began  to  exhort  and  to  pray,  their 
bowlings  were  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field.  Satan  is  of  a  truth 
let  loose  among  us.  The  girls  kept  calling  upon  him  as  if  he  were 
even  then  present  amc«ig  us.    Abigail  screecked  out  that  he  stood 
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at  my  very  back  in  the  guise  of  a  black  man;  and  truly,  as  I  turned 
round  at  her  words,  I  saw  a  creature  like  a  shadow  vanishing,  and 
turned  all  of  a  cold  sweat.  Who  knows  where  he  is  now  ?  Faith, 
lay  straws  across  on  the  door-sill." 

"  But  if  he  be  already  entered  in,"  asked  Prudence,  "  may  not 
that  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  depart  ? " 

Her  mother,  taking  no  notice  of  her  question,  went  on  rocking 
herself,  and  praying,  till  again  she  broke  out  into  narration : 

''Keverend  Mr.  Tappau  says,  that  only  last  night  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a  heavy  body  dragged  all  through  the  house  by  some 
strong  power ;  once  it  was  thrown  against  his  bedroom  door,  and 
would,  doubtless,  have  broken  it  in,  if  he  had  not  prayed  fervently 
and  aloud  at  that  very  time ;  and  a  shriek  went  up  at  his  prayer 
that  made  his  hair  stand  on  end  ;  and  this  morning  all  the  crockery 
in  the  house  was  found  broken  and  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  floor;  and  Pastor  Tappau  says,  that  as  soon  as  he  began  tc 
ask  a  blessing  on  the  morning's  meal,  Abigail  and  Hester  cried  out, 
as  if  some  one  was  pinching  them.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  all ! 
Satan  is  of  a  truth  let  loose. " 

**  They  sound  like  the  old  stories  I  used  to  hear  in  Barford," 
said  Lois,  breathless  with  affright. 

Faith  seemed  less  alarmed;  but  then  her  dislike  to  Pastor  Tappau 
was  so  great,  that  she  could  hardly  sympathise  with  any  misfortunes 
that  betel  him  or  his  family. 

Towards  evening  Mr.  Nolan  came  in.  In  general,  so  high  did 
party  spirit  run,  Grace  Hickson  only  tolerated  his  visits,  finding 
herself  often  engaged  at  such  hours,  and  being  too  much  abstracted 
in  thought  to  show  him  the  ready  hospitality  which  was  one  of  her 
most  prominent  virtues.  But  to-day,  both  as  bringing  the  latest 
intelligence  of  the  new  horrors  sprung  up  in  Salem,  and  as  being 
one  of  the  Church  militant  (or  what  the  Puritans  considered  as 
equivalent  to  the  Church  militant)  against  Satan,  he  was  welcomed 
by  her  in  an  unusual  manner. 

He  seemed  oppressed  with  the  occurrences  of  the  day:  at  first 
it  appeared  to  be  almost  a  relief  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  cogitate 
upon  them,  and  his  hosts  were  becoming  almost  impatient  for 
him  to  say  something  more  than  mere  monosyllables,  when  he 
began: 

"  Such  a  day  as  this,  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  again.  It  is 
as  if  the  devils  whom  our  Lord  banished  into  the  herd  of  swine,  had 
been  permitted  to  come  again  upon  the  earth.  And  I  would  it 
were  only  the  lost  spirits  who  were  tormenting  us;  but  I  much  fear 
that  certain  of  those  whom  we  have  esteemed  as  God's  people  have 
sold  their  souls  to  Satan,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  of  his  evil  power, 
whereby  they  may  afflict  others  for  a  time.  Elder  Sherringhan  hath 
lost  this  very  day  a  good  and  valuable  horse,  wherewith  he  used  to 
drive  his  family  to  meeting,  his  .wife  being  bedridden." 

"  Perchance,"  said  Lois,  "  the  horse  died  of  some  natural  dis- 


ease." 


'*  True,"  said  Pastor  Nolan;  "but  I  was  going  on  to  say,  that 
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as  he  entered  into  his  house,  full  of  dolour  at  the  loss  of  his  beast,  a 
mouse  ran  in  before  him  so  sudden  that  it  almost  tripped  him  up, 
though  an  instant  before  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  seen  ;  and 
he  caught  at  it  with  his  shoe  and  hit  it,  and  it  cried  out  like  a  human 
creature  in  pain,  and  straight  ran  up  the  chimney,  caring  nothing 
for  the  hot  flame  and  smoke." 

Manasseh  listened  greedily  to  all  this  story,  and  when  it  was 
ended  he  smote  his  breast,  and  prayed  aloud  for  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One;  and  he  continually  went  on  praying  at 
intervals  through  the  evening,  with  every  mark  of  abject  terror  on 
his  face  and  in  his  manner — he,  the  bravest,  most  daring  hunter 
in  all  the  settlement.  Indeed,  all  the  family  huddled  together  in 
silent  fear,  scarcely  finding  any  interest  in  the  usual  household 
occupations.  Faith  and  Lois  sat  with  arms  entwined,  as  in  days 
before  the  former  had  become  jealous  of  the  latter;  Prudence  asked 
low,  fearful  questions  of  her  mother  and  of  the  pastor  as  to  the 
creatures  that  were  abroad,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  afflicted 
others;  and  when  Grace  besought  the  minister  to  pray  for  her  and 
her  household,  he  made  a  long  and  passionate  supplication  that 
none  of  that  little  flock  might  ever  so  far  fall  away  into  hopeless 
perdition  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  without  forgiveness — the  Sin  of 
Witchcraft. 


CHAPTER  III. 

**  The  sin  of  witchcraft."  We  read  about  it,  we  look  on  it  from  the 
outside  ;  but  we  can  hardly  realise  the  terror  it  induced.  Every 
impulsive  or  unaccustomed  action,  every  little  nervous  affection, 
every  ache  or  pain  was  noticed,'  not  merely  by  those  around  the 
suflerer,  but  by  the  person  himself,  whoever  he  might  be,  that  was 
acting  or  being  acted  upon,  in  any  but  the  most  simple  and  ordinary 
manner.  He  or  she  (for  it  was  most  frequently  a  woman  or  girl 
that  was  the  supposed  subject)  felt  a  desire  for  some  unusual  kind  of 
food — some  imusual  motion  or  rest — ^her  hand  twitched,  her  foot 
was  asleep,  or  her  leg  had  the  cramp  ;  and  the  dreadful  question 
immediately  suggested  itself,  "  Is  any  one  possessing  an  evil  power 
over  me,  by  the  help  of  Satan  ? "  and  perhaps  they  went  on  to  think, 
"  It  is  bad  enough  to  feel  that  my  body  can  be  made  to  suffer 
through  the  power  of  some  unknown  evil-wisher  to  me,  but  what  if 
Satan  gives  them  still  further  power,  and  they  can  touch  my  soul, 
and  inspire  me  with  loathful  thoughts  leading  me  into  crimes  which 
at  present  I  abhor  ? "  and  so  on,  till  the  very  dread  of  what  might 
happen,  and  the  constant  dwelling  of  the  thoughts,  even  with  hor^ 
ror,  upon  certain  possibilities,  or  what  were  esteemed  such,  really 
brought  about  the  corruption  of  imagination  at  least,  which  at  first 
they  had  shuddered  at.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sort  of  uncertainty 
as  to  who  might  be  infected — not  unlike  the  overpowering  dread  of 
the  plague,  which  made  some  shrink  from  their  best-beloved  with 
irrepressible  fear.   The  brother  or  sister,  who  was  the  dearest  friend 
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of  their  childhood  and  youth,  might  now  be  bound  in  some  myste- 
rious deadly  pact  with  evil  spirits  of  the  most  horrible  kind — who 
could  tell  ?  And  in  such  a  case  it  became  a  duty,  a  sacred  duty,  to 
give  up  the  earthly  body  which  had  been  once  so  loved,  but  which  was 
now  the  habitation  of  a  soul  corrupt  and  horrible  in  its  evil  inclina- 
tions. Possibly,  terror  of  death  might  bring  on  confession,  and 
repentance,  and  purification.  Or  if  it  did  not,  why  away  with  the 
evil  creature,  the  witch,  out  of  the  world,  down  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  master,  whose  bidding  was  done  on  earth  in  all  manner  of  cor- 
ruption and  torture  of  God's  creatures  I  There  were  others  who,  to 
these  more  simple,  if  more  ignorant,  feelings  of  horror  at  witches 
and  witchcraft,  added  the  desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  re- 
venge on  those  whose  conduct  had  been  in  any  way  displeasing  to 
them.  Where  evidence  takes  a  supernatural  character,  there  is  no 
disproving  it.  This  argument  comes  up  :  "You  have  only  the 
natural  powers  ;  I  have  supernatural.  You  admit  the  existence  of 
the  supernatural  by  the  condemnation  of  this  very  crime  of  witch- 
craft. You  hardly  know  the  limits  of  the  natrural  powers  ;  how,  then, 
can  you  define  the  supernatural  ?  I  say  that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  my  body  seemed  to  all  present  to  be  lying  in  quiet  sleep,  I 
was,  in  the  most  complete  and  wakeful  consciousness,  present  in 
my  body  at  an  assembly  of  witches  and  wizards  with  Satan  at  their 
head  ;  that  I  was  by  them  tortured  in  my  body,  because  my  soul 
would  not  acknowledge  him  al^  its  king ;  and  that  I  witnessed  such 
and  such  deeds.  What  the  nature  of  the  appearance  was  that  took 
the  semblance  of  myself,  sleeping  quietly  in  my  bed,  I  know  not ; 
but  admitting,  as  you  do,  the  possibility  of  witchcraft,  you  cannot 
disprove  my  evidence."  The  evidence  might  be  given  truly  or 
falsely,  as  the  person  witnessing  believed  it  or  not ;  but  everyone 
must  see  what  immense  and  terrible  power  was  abroad  for  revenge. 
Then,  again,  the  accused  themselves  ministered  to  the  horrible 
panic  abroad.  Some,  in  dread  of  death,  confessed  from  cowardice 
to  the  imaginary  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused,  and  of  which 
they  were  promised  a  pardon  on  confession.  Some,  weak  and  terri- 
fied, came  honestly  to  believe  in  their  own  guilt,  through  the 
diseases  of  imagination  which  were  sure  to  be  engendered  at  such  a 
time  as  this. 

Lois  sat  spinning  with  Faith.  Both  were  silent,  pondering  over 
the  stories  that  were  abroad.     Lois  spoke  first. 

"  0,  Faith  !  this  country  is  worse  than  ever  England  was,  even 
in  the  days  of  Master  Matthew  Hopkinson,  the  witch-finder.  I  grow 
frightened  of  every  one,  I  think.  I  even  get  afeared  sometimes  of 
Nattee ! " 

Faith  coloured  a  little.     Then  she  asked: 

"  Why  ?    What  should  make  you  distrust  the  Lidian  woman  ? " 

"  Oh !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  fear  as  soon  as  it  arises  in  my  mind. 
But,  you  know,  her  look  and  colour  were  strange  to  me  when  first 
I  came  ;  and  she  is  not  a  christened  woman  ;  and  they  tell  stories 
of  Indian  wizards  ;  and  I  know  not  what  the  mixtures  are  which 
she  is  sometimes  stirring  over  the  fire,  nor  the  meaning  of  the 
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strange  chants  she  sings  to  herself.  And  once  I  met  her  in  the 
dusk,  just  close  by  Pastor  Tappau's  house,  in  company  with  Hota, 
his  servant — it  was  just  before  we  heard  of  the  sore  disturbance  in 
his  house — and  I  have  wondered  if  she  had  aught  to  do' with  it." 

Faith  sat  very  still,  as  if  thinking.     At  last  she  said  * 

"  If  Nattee  has  powers  beyond  what  you  and  I  have,  she  will 
not  use  them  for  evil ;  at  least  not  evil  to  those  whom  she  loves. " 

"  That  comforts  me  but  little,"  said  Lois.  "  If  she  has  jwwers 
beyond  what  she  ought  to  have,  I  dread  her,  though  I  have  done 
her  no  evil ;  nay,  though  I  could  almost  say  she  bore  me  a  kindly 
feeling.  But  such  powers  are  only  given  by  the  Evil  One  ;  and  the 
proof  thereof  is,  that,  as  you  imply,  Nattee  would  use  them  on 
those  who  offend  her." 

**  And  why  should  she  not  1 "  asked  Faith,  lifting  her  eyes,  and 
flashing  heavy  fire  out  of  them,  at  the  question. 

**  Because,"  said  Lois,  not  seeing  Faith's  glance,  "  we  are  told 
to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us,  and  to  do  good  to  them 
that  persecute  us.  But  poor  Nattee  is  not  a  christened  woman.  I 
would  that  Mr.  Nolan  would  baptise  her  :  it  would,  maybe,  take 
her  out  of  the  power  of  Satan's  temptations." 

*  *  Are  you  never  tempted  ? "  asked  Faith,  half -scornfully  ;  "  and 
yet  I  doubt  not  you  were  well  baptised ! " 

"  True,"  said  Lois,  sadly  ;  **  I  often  do  very  wrong,  but,  per- 
haps, I  might  have  done  worse,  if  the  holy  form  had  not  been 
observed." 

They  were  again  silent  for  a  time. 

**  Lois,"  said  Faith,  "  I  did  not  mean  any  offence.  But  do  you 
never  feel  as  if  you  would  give  up  all  that  future  life,  of  which  the 
parsons  talk,  and  which  seems  so  vague  and  so  distant,  for  a  few 
years  of  real,  vivid  blessedness  to  begin  to-morrow — this  hour-^ 
this  minute  ?  Oh  !  I  could  think  of  happiness  for  which  I  would 
willingly  give  up  all  those  misty  chances  of  heaven " 

"  Faith,  Faith  !  "  cried  Lois,  in  terror,  holding  her  hand  before 
her  cousin's  mouth,  and  looking  aroimd  in  fright.  "Hush  !  you 
know  not  who  may  be  listening  ;  you  are  putting  yourself  in  his 
power." 

But  Faith  pushed  her  hand  away,  and  said,  "  Lois,  I  believe  in 
him  no  more  than  I  believe  in  heaven.  Both  may  exist,  but  they 
are  so  far  away  that  I  defy  them.  Why  all  this  ado  about  Mr. 
Tappau's  house — ^promise  me  never  to  tell  living  creature,  and  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret." 

"  No  i "  said  Lois,  terrified.  "  I  dread  all  secrets.  I  will  hear 
none.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you,  cousin  Faith,  in  any  way  ; 
but  just  at  this  time,  I  strive  to  keep  my  life  and  thoughts  within 
the  strictest  bounds  of  godly  simplicity,  and  I  dread  pledging  my- 
self to  aught  that  is  hidden  and  secret." 

"As  you  will,  cowardly  girl,  full  of  terrors,  which,  if  you  had 
listened  to  me,  might  have  been  lessened,  if  not  entirely  done  away 
with."  And  Faith  would  not  utter  another  word,  though  Lois  tried 
meekly  to  entice  her  into  conversation  on  some  other  subject. 
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The  rumour  of  witchcraft  was  like  the  echo  of  thunder  among 
the  hills.  It  had  broken  out  in  Mr.  Tappau's  house,  and  his  two 
little  daughters  were  the  first  supposed  to  be  bewitched  ;  but  round 
about,  from  every  quarter  of  the  town,  came  in  accounts  of  sufferers 
by  witchcraft.  There  was  hardly  a  family  without  one  of  these  sup- 
posed victims.  Then  arose  a  growl  and  menaces  of  vengeance  from 
many  a  household,  menaces  deepened,  not  daunted  by  the  terror 
and  mystery  of  the  suffering  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

At  length  a  day  was  appointed  when,  after  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer,  Mr.  Tappau  invited  the  neighbouring  ministers  and  all  godly 
people  to  assemble  at  his  house,  and  unite  with  him  in  devoting  a 
day  to  solemn  religious  services,  and  to  supplication  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  children,  and  those  similarly  alSicted  from  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One.  All  Salem  poured  out  towards  the  house  of  the 
minister.  There  was  a  look  of  excitement  on  all  their  faces  ;  eager- 
ness and  horror  were  depicted  on  many,  while  stem  resolution, 
amounting  to  determined  cruelty,  if  the  occasion  arose,  was  seen 
on  others. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prayer,  Hester  Tappau,  the  younger  girl,  fell 
into  convulsions  j  at  after  fit  came  on,  and  her  screams  mingled  with 
the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  assembled  congregation.  In  the  first 
pause,  when  the  child  was  partially  recovered,  when  the  people  stood 
around  exhausted  and  breathless,  her  father,  the  Pastor  Tappau, 
lifted  his  right  hand,  and  adjured  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
to  say  who  tormented  her.  There  was  a  dead  silence  ;  not  a  crea- 
ture stirred  of  all  those  himdreds.  Hester  turned  wearily  and  un- 
easily, and  moaned  ont  the  name  of  Hota,  her  father's  Indian  ser- 
vant. Hota  was  present,  apparently  as  much  interested  as  any  one  ; 
indeed,  she  had  been  busying  herself  much  in  bringing  remedies  to 
the  suffering  child.  But  now  she  stood  aghast,  transfixed,  while  her 
name  was  caught  up  and  shouted  out  in  tones  of  reprobation  and 
hatred  by  all  the  crowd  around  her.  Another  moment,  and  they 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  trembling  creature  and  torn  her  limb 
from  limb  ;  pale,  dusky,  shivering  Hota,  half  guilty-looking  from  her 
very  bewilderment.  But  Pastor  Tappau,  that  gaunt,  grey  man, 
lifting  himself  to  his  utmost  height,  signed  to  them  to  go  back,  to 
keep  still  while  he  addressed  them  ;  and  then  he  told  them  that  in- 
stant vengeance  was  not  just,  deliberate  punishment ;  that  there 
would  be  need  of  conviction,  perchance  of  confession  ;  he  hoped  for 
some  redress  for  his  suffering  children  from  her  revelations,  if  she 
were  brought  to  confession.  They  must  leave  the  culprit  in  his 
hands,  and  in  those  of  his  brother  ministers,  that  they  might  wrestle 
with  Satan  before  delivering  her  up  to  the  civil  power.  He  spoke 
well,  for  he  spoke  from  the  heart  of  a  father  seeing  his  children  ex- 
posed to  dreadful  and  mysterious  suffering,  and  firmly  believing  that 
fie  now  held  the  clue  in  his  hand  which  should  ultimately  release 
them  and  their  fellow-sufferers.  And  the  congregation  moaned 
themselves  into  imsatisfied  submission,  and  listened  to  his  long, 
passionate  prayer,  which  he  uplifted  even  while  the  hapless  Hota 
Btood  there,  guarded  and  bound  by  two  men,  who  glared  at  her  like 
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bloodhounds  ready  to  slip,  even  while  the  prayer  ended  in  the  words 
of  the  merciful  Saviour. 

Lois  sickened  and  shuddered  at  the  whole  scene  ;  and  this  was 
no  intellectual  shuddering  at  the  folly  and  superstition  of  the  people, 
but  tender  moral  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  guilt  which  she  believed 
in,  and  at  the  evidence  of  men's  hatred  and  abhorrence,  which, 
when  shown  even  to  the  guilty,  troubled  and  distressed  her  merciful 
heart.  She  followed  her  aunt  and  cousins  out  into  the  open  air 
with  downcast  eyes  and  pale  face.  Grace  Hickson  was  going  home 
with  a  feeling  of  triumphant  relief  at  the  detection  of  the  guilty  one. 
Faith  alone  seemed  imeasy  and  disturbed  beyond  her  wont,  for 
Manasseh  received  the  whole  transaction  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy, and  Prudence  was  excited  by  the  novel  scene  into  a  state  of 
discordant  high  spirits. 

''  I  am  quite  as  old  as  Hester  Tappau,''  said  she  ;  *^  her  birth- 
day is  in  September  and  mine  in  October." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? "  said  Faith,  sharply. 

'^  Nothing,  only  she  seemed  such  a  little  thing  for  aU  those  grave 
ministers  to  be  praying  for,  and  so  many  folk  come  from  a  distance, 
some  from  Boston,  they  said,  all  for  her  sake,  as  it  wjere.  Why,  didst 
thou  see,  it  was  godly  Mr.  Hen  wick  that  held  her  head  when  she 
wriggled  so,  and  old  Madam  Holbrook  had  herself  helped  upon  a 
chair  to  see  the  better.  I  wonder  how  long  I  might  wriggle  before  great 
and  godly  folk  would  take  so  much  notice  of  me  ?  But,  I  suppose, 
that  comes  of  being  a  pastor's  daughter.  She'll  be  so  set  up  there'll 
be  no  speaking  to  her  now.  FaiQi  I  thinkest  thou  that  Hota  really 
had  bewitched  her  ?  She  gave  me  corn-cakes  the  last  time  I  was  at 
Pastor  Tappau's,  just  like  any  other  woman,  only,  perchance,  a  trifle 
more  good-natured  ;  and  to  think  of  her  being  a  witch  after  all  ! " 

But  Faith  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  reach  home,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Prudence's  talking.  Lois  hastened  on  with  Faith,  for 
Manasseh  was  walking  alongside  of  his  mother,  and  she  kept  steady 
to  her  plan  of  avoiding  him,  even  though  she  pressed  her  company 
upon  Faith,  who  had  seemed  of  late  desirous  of  avoiding  her. 

That  evening  the  news  spread  through  Salem,  that  Hota  had 
confessed  her  sin — had  acknowledged  that  she  was  a  witch.  Nattee 
was  the  first  to  hear  the  intelligence.  She  broke  into  the  room  where 
the  girls  were  sitting  with  Grace  Hickson,  solemnly  doing  nothing, 
because  of  the  great  prayer-meeting  in  the  morning,  and  cried  out, 
"  Mercy,  mercy,  mistress,  everybody  !  take  care  of  poor  Indian 
Nattee,  who  never  do  wrong,  but  for  mistress  and  the  family  ! 
Hota  one  bad  wicked  witch,  she  say  so  herself  ;  oh,  me  I  oh,  me !" 
and  stooping  over  Faith,  she  said  something  in  a  low,  miserable  tone 
of  voice,  of  which  Lois  only  heard  the  word  "  torture."  But  Faith 
heard  all,  and  turning  very  pale,  half-accompanied,  half-led  Nattee 
back  to  her  kitchen. 

Presently,  Grace  Hickson  came  in.  She  had  been  out  to  see  a 
neighbour  :  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  so  godly  a  woman  had  been 
gossiping  ;  and,  indeed,  the  subject  of  the  conversation  she  had  held 
was  of  too  serious  and  momentous  a  nature  for  me  to  employ  a 
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light  word  to  designate  it.  There  was  all  the  listening  to  and  re- 
peating of  small  details  and  rumours,  in  which  the  speakers  have  no 
concern,  that  constitutes  gossiping ;  but  in  this  instance,  all  trivial 
facts  and  speeches  might  be  considered  to  bear  such  dreadful  signifi- 
cance, and  might  have  so  ghastly  an  ending,  that  such  whispers 
were  occasionadly  raised  to  a  tragic  importance.  Every  fragment  of 
intelligence  that  related  to  Mr.  Tappau*s  household  was  eagerly 
snatched  at ;  how  his  dog  howled  sdl  one  long  night  through,  and 
could  not  be  stilled  ;  how  his  cow  suddenly  failed  in  her  milk  Only 
two  months  after  e^e  had  calved  ;  how  his  memory  had  forsaken 
him  one  morning,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  he  had  even  omitted  a  clause  thereof  in  hu  sudden  per- 
turbation ;  and  how  all  these  forerunners  of  his  children's  str^ge 
illness  might  now  be  interpreted  and  understood — ^this  had  formed 
the  staple  of  the  conversation  between  Grace  Hickson  and  her 
friends.  There  had  arisen  a  dispute  among  them  at  last,  as  to  how 
far  these  subjections  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  judgment  upon  Pastor  Tappau  for  some  sin  on  his  part ; 
and  if  so,  what  1  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  discussion,  although 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  for  as  none  of  ti^e 
speakers  had  had  their  families  so  troubled,  it  was  rather  a  proof 
that  they  had  none  of  them  committed  any  sin.  In  the  midst  of 
this  talk,  one,  entering  in  from  the  street,  brought  the  news  that 
Hota  had  confessed  aH — ^had  owned  to  signing  a  certain  little  red 
book  which  Satan  had  presented  to  her — ^had  been  present  at  im- 
pious sacraments — had  ridden  through  the  air  to  Newbury  Falls — 
and,  in  fact,  had  assented  to  all  the  questions  which  the  elders  and 
ma^strates,  carefully  reading  over  the  confessions  of  the  witches 
who  had  formerly  been  tried  in  England,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  omit  a  single  inquiry,  had  asked  of  her.  More  she  had  owned 
to,  but  things  of  inferior  importance,  and  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  earthly  tricks  than  of  spiritual  power.  She  had  spoken 
of  carefully  adjusted  strings,  by  which  all  the  crockery  in  Pastor 
Tappau's  house  could  be  pulled  down  or  disturbed  ;  but  of  such  in- 
telligible malpractices  the  gossips  of  Salem  took  little  heed.  One  of 
them  said  that  such  an  action  showed  Satan's  prompting,  but  they 
all  preferred  to  listen  to  the  grander  guilt  of  the  blasphemous  sacra- 
ments and  supernatural  rides.  The  narrator  ended  with  saying  that 
Hota  was  to  be  hung  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  her  confession, 
even  although  her  life  had  been  promised  to  her  if  she  acknowledged 
her  sin  ;  for  it  was  well  to  make  an  example  of  the  first-discovered 
witch,  and  it  was  also  well  that  she  was  an  Indian,  a  heathen,  whose 
life  would  be  no  great  loss  to  the  community.  Grace  Hickson  on 
this  spoke  out.  It  was  well  that  witches  should  perish  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  Indian  or  English,  heathen  or,  worse,  a  baptised 
Christian  who  had  betrayed  the  Lord,  even  as  Judas  did,  and  had 
gone  over  to  Satan.  For  her  part,  she  wished  that  the  first-dis- 
covered witch  had  been  a  member  of  a  godly  English  household, 
that  it  might  be  seen  of  all  men  that  reli^ous  folk  were  willing  to 
cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  if  tainted  with 
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this  devilkh  bul  She  spoke  sternly  and  welL  The  I&st  corner  foii. 
that  her  words  might  be  brought  to  the  proof,  for  it  had  been  whis- 
pered that  Hotahad  named  others,  and  some  from  the  most  rdigiovu 
families  of  Salem,  whom  she  had  seen  among  the  nnhcdy  coaimmii- 
cants  at  the  sacnunents  of  the  Evil  One.  And  Grace  relied  that 
ahe  would  answer  for  it,  all  godly  folk  would  fftand  the  "prool,  and 
quench  all  natural  affection  rather  than  that  such  a  sin  8]M>u]d  grow 
luid  spread  among  them.  She  herself  had  a  weak  bodify  dread  of 
witnessing  the  violent  death  even  of  an  animal ;  but  she  would  not 
let  that  deter  her  from  standing  amidst  those  who  cast  the  accursed 
creature  out  from  among  them  on  the  morrow  morning. 

Contrary  to  her  wont,  Grace  Hickson  told  hor  faunily  mndi  of 
this  conversation.  It  was  a  sign  of  her  excitement  on  the  subject 
that  she  thus  spoke,  and  the  excitement  i^read  in  different  forms 
through  her  family.  Faith  was  flushed  and  restless,  wandering 
between  the  keepmg-room  and  the  kitchen,  and  questioning  her 
mother  particularly  as  to  the  more  extraordinary  parts  of  Hota's 
confession,  as  if  she  wished  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  Indian  witch 
had  really  done  those  horrible  and  mysterious  deeds. 

Lois  i^vered  and  trembled  with  affiight  at  the  narration,  and 
the  idea  that  such  things  were  possible.  Occasionally  she  found 
herself  wandering  off  into  sympathetic  thought  for  the  woman  wha 
was  to  die,  abhorred  of  all  men,  and  unpardoned  by  Grod,  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  fearful  a  traitor,  and  who  was  now,  at  this  very 
time— when  Lois  sat  among  her  kindred  by  the  warm  and  cheerful 
firelight,  anticipating  many  peaceful,  perchance  happy,  morrows — 
solitary,  shivering,  panic-stricken,  guHty,  with  none  to  stand  by  her 
and  exhort  her,  shut  up  in  darkness  between  the  cold  walls  of  the 
town  prison.  But  Lois  almost  shrank  from  sympathising  with  so 
loathsome  an  accomplice  of  Satan,  and  prayed  for  forgiveness  for 
her  charitable  thought ;  and  yet,  again,  she  remembered  the  tender 
spirit  of  the  Saviour,  and  allowed  herself  to  fall  into  pity,  till  at 
last  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  became  so  bewildered  that  she 
could  only  leave  ^U  to  Grod's  disposal,  and  just  ask  that  He  would 
take  all  creatures  and  all  events  into  His  hsmds. 

Prudence  was  as  bright  as  if  she  were  listening  to  some  meny 
story— curious  as  to  u^ore  than  her  mother  would  tell  her — seeming 
to  have  no  particular  terror  of  witches  or  witchcraft,  and  yet  to  be 
especially  desirous  to  accompany  her  mother  the  next  morning  to 
the  hanging.  Lois  shrank  irom  the  cruel,  eager  face  of  the  yoimg 
girl  as  she  becged  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  go.  Even  Grace  was 
disturbed  andperplexed  by  her  daughter's  pertinacity. 

'^  No  !  **  said  she.  *'  Ask  me  no  more.  Thou  shalt  not  go. 
Such  sights  are  not  for  the  young.  I  go,  and  I  sicken  at  tiie 
thoughts  of  it.  But  I  go  to  show  that  I,  a  Christian  woman,  take 
God's  part  against  the  devil's.  Thou  shalt  not  go,  I  tell  thee.  I 
could  whip  thee  for  thinking  of  it." 

^'Manasseh  says  Hota  was  well  whipped  by  Pastor  Tappau  ere 
■he  was  brought  to  confession,"  said  Firudence,  as  if  anxious  to 
change  the  suoject  of  discussion. 
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Manasseh  lifted  up  his  head  fronjt  the  great  folio  Bible,  brought 
by  his  father  from  England,  which  he  was  studying.  He  liad  not 
heard  what  Prudence  said,  but  he  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  hia 
name.  All  present  were  startled  at  his  wild  eyes,  his  bloodless 
face.  But  he  was  evidently  annoyed  at  the  expression  of  their 
countenances. 

"  Why  look  ye  at  me  in  that  manner  ? "  asked  he.  And  his 
manner  was  anxious  and  agitated.  His  mother  made  haste  to 
speak : 

^'  It  was  but  that  Prudence  said  something  that  thou  hast  told 
her — ^that  Pastor  Tappau  defiled  his  hands  by  whipping  the  witch 
Hota.  What  evil  thought  has  got  hold  of  thee  1  Talk  to  us,  and 
crack  not  thy  skull  against  the  learning  of  man." 

^'  It  is  not  the  learning  of  man  that  I  study  :  it  is  the  word  of 
Crod.  I  woiUd  fain  know  more  of  the  nature  of  this  sin  of  witch- 
craft, and  whether  it  be,  indeed,  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  At  times  I  feel  a  creeping  influence  coming  over,  me, 
prompting  all  evil  thoughts  and  unheard-of  deeds,  and  I  question 
within  myself,  '  Is  not  ^lis  the  power  of  witchcraft? '  and  I  sicken, 
and  loathe  all  that  I  do  or  say ;  and  yet  some  evil  creature  hath  the 
mastery  over  me,  and  I  must  needs  do  and  say  what  I  loathe  and 
dread.  Why  wonder  you,  mother,  that  I,  of  all  men,  strive  to 
learn  the  exact  nature  of  witchcrsJh;,  and  for  that  end  study  the 
word  of  God  ?  Have  you  not  seen  me  when  I  was,  a»  it  were, 
possessed  with  a  devil  ? " 

He  spoke  calmly,  sadly,  but  as  under  deep  conviction.  His 
mother  rose  to  comfort  him. 

'^  My  son,"  she  said,  ^'  no  one  ever  saw  thee  do  deeds,  or  heard 
thee  utter  words,  which  any  one  could  say  were  prompted  by  devils. 
We  have  seen  thee,  poor  lad,  with  thy  wits  gone  astray  for  a  time, 
but  all  thy  thoughts  sought  rather  God's  w3l  in  forbidden  places, 
than  lost  the  clue  to  them  for  one  moment  in  hankering  after  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Those  days  are  long  past ;  a  future  Kes  before 
thee.  Think  not  of  witches,  or  of  being  subject  to  the  power  of 
witchcraft.  I  did  evil  to  speak  of  it  before  thee.  Let  Lois  come 
and  sit  by  thee,  and  talk  to  thee." 

Lois  went  to  her  cousin,  grieved  at  heart  for  his  depressed  state 
of  mind,  anxious  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  and  yet  recoiling  more 
than  ever  from  the  idea  of  ultimately  becoming  his  wife — an  idea  to 
which  she  saw  her  aunt  reconciling  herself  unconsciously  day  by  day, 
as  she  perceived  the  English  girFs  power  of  soothing  and  comforting 
her  cousin,  even  by  the  very  tones  of  her  sw6et  cooing  voice. 

He  took  Lois's  hand. 

'^  Let  me  hold  it.  It  does  me  good,"  said  he.  *'  Ah,  Lois,  when 
I  am  by  you  I  forget  all  my  troubles — will  the  day  never  come  when 
you  will  listen  to  the  voice  that  speaks  to  me  continually  ? " 

*^  I  never  hear  it.  Cousin  Manasseh,"  she  said,  softly ;  "  but  do 
not  think  of  the  voices.  Tell  me  of  the  land  you  hope  to  enclose 
from  the  forest — ^what  manner  of  trees  grow  on  it  ? " 

Thus,  by  simple  questions  on  practical  affairs,  she  led  him  back. 
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in  her  unconsdoufl  wisdom,  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  hftd  always 
shown  strong  practical  sense.  He  talked  on  these  with  all  due  dis- 
cretion till  the  hour  for  family  prayer  came  round,  which  was  early 
in  those  days.  It  was  Manasseh's  place  to  conduct  it,  as  head  of 
the  family ;  a  post  which  his  mother  had  always  been  anxious  to 
assign  to  him  since  her  husband's  death.  He  prayed  extempore, 
and  to-night  his  supplications  wandered  off  into  wild,  unconnected 
fragments  of  prayer,  which  all  those  kneeling  around  began,  each 
according  to  her  anxiety  for  the  speaker,  to  think  would  never  end. 
Minutes  elapsed,  and  grew  to  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  his  words 
only  became  more  emphatic  and  wilder,  praying  for  himself  alone, 
and  laying  bare  the  recesses  of  his  heart.  At  length  his  mother  rose, 
and  took  Lois  by  the  hand,  for  she  had  faith  in  Lois*s  power  oyer  her 
son,  as  being  akin  to  that  which  the  shepherd  David,  playing  on  his 
harp,  had  over  king  Saul  sitting  on  his  throne.  She  drew  her  towards 
him,  where  he  knelt  facing  into  the  circle,  with  his  eyes  upturned, 
and  the  tranced  agony  of  his  face  depicting  the  struggle  of  the 
troubled  soul  within. 

**  Here  is  Lois,"  said  Grace,  almost  tenderly;  ''she  would  fain 
go  to  her  chamber.'*  (Down  the  girl's  face  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing.)    "  Bise,  and  finish  thy  prayer  in  thy  closet." 

But  at  Lois's  approach  he  sprang  to  his  feet — sprang  aside. 

''  Take  her  away,  mother !  Lead  me  not  into  temptation.  She 
brings  me  evil  and  sinful  thoughts.  She  overshadows  me,  even  in 
the  presence  of  my  God.  She  is  no  angel  of  light,  or  she  would 
not  do  this.  She  troubles  me  with  the  sound  of  a  voice  bidding  me 
marry  her,  even  when  I  am  at  my  prayers.  Avaunt!  Take  her 
away ! " 

He  would  have  struck  at  Lois  if  she  had  not  shrunk  back,  dis- 
mayed and  affirighted.  His  mother,  although  equally  dismayed,  was 
not  affrighted.  She  had  seen  him  thus  before,  and  understood  the 
management  of  his  paroxysm. 

''  Go,  Lois !  the  sight  of  thee  irritates  him,  as  once  that  of  Faith 
did.     Leave  him  to  me." 

And  Lois  rushed  away  to  her  room,  and  threw  herself  on  her  bed, 
like  a  panting,  hunted  creature*  Faith  came  after  her  slowly  and 
heavily. 

''  Lois,"  said  she,  "  wilt  thou  do  me  a  favour  ?  It  is  not  much  to 
ask.  Wilt  thou  arise  before  daylight,  and  bear  this  letter  from  me 
to  Pastor  Nolan's  lodgings  ?  I  would  have  done  it  myself,  but  mother 
has  bidden  me  to  come  to  her,  and  I  maybe  detained  until  the  time 
when  Hota  is  to  be  hung,  and  the  letter  tells  of  matters  pertainin 
to  life  and  death.  Seek  out  Pastor  Nolan  wherever  he  may  be,  an< 
have  speech  of  him  after  he  has  read  the  letter." 

''  Cannot  Nattee  take  it  ? "  asked  Lois. 

* '  No  I "    Faith  answered,  fiercely.     *  *  Why  should  she  ? " 

But  Lois  did  not  reply.  A  quick  suspicion  darted  through  Faith's 
mind,  sudden  as  lightning.     It  had  never  entered  there  before. 

''  Speak,  Lois.  I  read  thy  thoughts.  Thou  would'st  fain  not  be 
the  bearer  of  this  letter  ? " 
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**  I  will  take  it,"  said  Lois,  meekly.  "  It  concerns  life  and  death, 
fou  say?" 

"  Yes  I "  said  Faith,  in  quite  a  diflferent  tone  of  voice.  But,  after 
%  pause  of  thought,  she  added  :  '*  Then,  as  soon  as  the  house  is  still, 
I  will  write  what  I  have  to  say,  and  leave  it  here  on  this  chest ;  and 
thou  wilt  promise  me  to  take  it  before  the  day  is  fully  up,  while 
there  is  yet  time  for  action." 

'*  Yes  ;  I  promise,"  said  Lois.  And  Faith  knew  enough  of  her 
to  feel  sure  that  the  deed  would  be  done,  however  reluctantly. 

The  letter  was  written — laid  on  the  chest ;  and  ere  day  dawned, 
Lois  was  astir,  Faith  watching  her  from  between  her  half-closed  eye- 
lids— eyelids  that  had  never  been  fully  closed  in  sleep  the  livelong 
night.  The  instant  Lois,  cloaked  and  hooded,  left  the  room.  Faith 
sprang  up,  and  prepared  to  go  to  her  mother,  whom  she  heard 
already  stirring.  Nearly  every  one  in  Salem  was  awake  and  up  on 
this  awful  morning,  though  few  were  out  of  doors,  as  Lois  passed 
along  the  streets.  Here  was  the  hastily-erected  gallows,  the  black 
shadow  of  which  fell  across  the  street  with  ghastly  significance ;  now 
she  had  to  pass  the  iron-barred  gaol,  through  the  imglazed  windows 
of  which  she  heard  the  fearful  cry  of  a  woman,  and  the  sound  of 
many  footsteps.  On  she  sped,  sick  almost  to  faintness,  to  the  widow 
woman's  where  Mr.  Nolan  lodged,  fie  was  already  up  and  abroad, 
gone,  his  hostess  believed,  to  the  ^aol.  Thither  Lois,  repeating 
the  words  **  for  life  and  for  death  !  was  forced  to  go.  Retracing 
her  steps,  she  was  thankful  to  see  him  come  out  of  those  dismal 
portals,  rendered  more  dismal  for  being  in  heavy  shadow,  just  as 
she  approached.  What  his  errand  had  been  she  Imew  not ;  but  he 
looked  grave  and  sad,  as  she  put  Faith's  letter  into  his  hands,  and 
stood  before  him  quietly  waiting  until  he  should  read  it,  and  deliver 
the  expected  answer.  But,  iuStead  of  opening  it,  he  hid  it  in  his 
hand,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought.  At  h^t  he  spoke  aloud, 
but  more  to  himself  than  to  her  : 

"  My  God  I  and  is  she,  then,  to  die  in  this  fearful  delirium  ?  It 
must  be-— can  be — only  delirium,  that  prompts  such  wild  and  horrible 
confessions.  Mistress  Barclay,  I  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Indian  woman  appointed  to  die.  It  seems,  she  considered  herself 
betrayed  last  evening  by  her  sentence  not  being  respited,  even  after 
she  had  made  confession  of  sin  enough  to  bring  down  fire  from 
heaven  ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  the  passionate,  impotent  anger  of  this 
helpless  creature  has  turned  to  madness,  for  she  appals  me  by  the 
additional  revelations  she  has  made  to  the  keepers  during  the  night 
— to  me  this  morning.  I  could  almost  fancy  that  she  thinks  by 
deepening  the  guilt  she  confesses,  to  escape  tins  last  dread  pimish- 
ment  of  all,  as  S,  were  a  tithe  of  what  she  says  true,  one  could  suffer 
such  a  sinner  to  live.  Yet  to  send  her  to  death  in  such  a  state  of 
mad  terror !    What  is  to  be  done  1 " 

''Yet  Scripture  says  that  we  are  not  to  suffer  witches  in  the 
land,"  said  Lois,  slowly. 

"  True  ;.  I  would  but  ask  for  a  respite  tiU  the  prayers  of  God's 
people  had  gone  up  for  His  mercy.   Some  would  pray  for  her,  poor 
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wretch  as  she  is.    Ton  would,  Mistress  Barclay,  I  am  sure  7"    But 
he  said  it  in  a  questioning  tone. 

"  I  have  been  praying  for  her  in  the  night  many  a  time,'*  said 
Lois,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  pray  for  her  in  my  heart  at  this  moment; 
I  suppose  they  are  "bidden  to  put  her  out  of  the  land,  but  I  would 
not  have  her  entirely  God-forsaken.  But,  sir,  you  have  not  read 
my  cousin's  letter.  And  she  bade  me  bring  back  an  answer  with 
much  urgency." 

Still  he  delayed.  He  was  thinking  of  the  dreadful  confession  he 
came  from  hearing.  If  it  were  true,  the  beautiful  earth  was  a  polluted 
place,  and  he  almost  wished  to  die,  to  escape  from  such  pollution, 
into  the  white  innocence  of  those  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  Lois's  pure,  grave  face,  upturned  and 
watching  his.  Faith  in  earthly  goodness  came  over  his  soul  in  that 
instant,  **  and  he  blessed  her  unaware.** 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  with  an  action  half  paternal — 
although  the  difference  in  their  ages  was  not  above  a  dozen  years— 
and,  bending  a  little  towards  her,  whispered,  half  to  himself, 
"Mistress  Barclay,  you  have  done  me  good." 

"  I !  **  said  Lois,  half  aflfnghted;  "  I  done  you  good  !    How ?  " 

'^  By  being  what  you  are.  But,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  thank 
Grod,  who  sent  you  at  the  very  moment  when  my  soul  was  so  dis- 
quieted." 

At  this  instant,  they  were  aware  of  Faith  standing  in  front  of 
them,  with  a  counfcenance  of  thimder.  Her  angry  look  made  Lois 
feel  guilty.  She  had  not  enough  urged  the  pastor  to  read  his  letter, 
she  thought ;  and  it  was  indignation  at  this  delay  in  what  she  had 
been  commissioned  to  do  with  the  urgency  of  life  or  death,  that 
made  her  cousin  lower  at  her  so  from  beneath  her  straight  black 
brows.  Lois  explained  how  she  had  not  found  Mr.  Nolan  at  his 
lodgings,  and  had  had  to  follow  him  to  the  door  of  the  gaol.  But 
Faith  replied,  with  obdiurate  contempt : 

"  Spare  thy  breath,  cousin  Lois.  It  is  easy  seeing  on  what  plea- 
sant matters  thou  and  the  Pastor  Nolan  were  talking.  I  marvel  not 
at  thy  f orgetfulnesB.  My  mind  is  changed.  Give  me  back  my  letter, 
sir  ;  it  was  about  a  poor  matter — an  old  woman's  Hfe.  And  what 
is  that  compared  to  a  young  girFs  love  ? " 

Lois  hes^  but  for  an  instant;  did  not  understand  that  her  cousin, 
in  her  jealous  anger,  could  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling 
as  love  between  her  and  Mr.  Nolan.  No  imagination  as  to  its 
possibility  had  ever  entered  her  mind  ;  she  had  respected  him,  al- 
most revered  him — nay,  had  liked  him  as  the  probable  husband  of 
Faith.  At  the  thought  that  her  cousin  could  believe  her  guilty  of 
such  treachery,  her  grave  eyes  dilated,  and  fixed  themselves  on  the 
flaming  countenance  of  Faith.  That  serious,  unprotesting  manner 
of  perfect  innocence  must  have  told  on  her  accuser,  had  it  not  been 
that,  at  the  same  instant,  the  latter  caught  sight  of  the  crimsoned 
and  disturbed  countenance  of  the  pastor,  who  felt  the  veil  rent  oflf 
the  unconscious  secret  of  his  heart.  Faith  snatched  her  letter  out 
of  his  hands,  and  said : 
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**  Let  the  witch  hang  !  What  care  I  ?  She  has  done  harm  enough 
with  her  charms  and  her  sorcery  on  Pastor  Tappau's  girls.  Let  her 
die,  and  let  all  other  witches  look  to  themselves ;  for  there  be  many 
kinds  of  witchcraft  abroad.  Cousin  Lois,  thou  wilt  like  best  to  stop 
with  Pastor  Nolan,  or  I  would  pray  thee  to  come  back  with  me  to 
breakfast." 

Lois  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  jealous  sarcasm.  She  held  out 
her  hand  to  Pastor  Nolan,  determined  to  take  no  heed  of  her 
oousin's  mad  words,  but  to  bid  him  farewell  in  her  accustomed 
manner.  He  hesitated  before  taking  it,  and  when  he  did,  it  wa» 
with  a  convulsive  squeeze  that  almost  made  her  start.  Faith  waited 
and  watched  all,  with  set  lips  and  vengeful  eyes.  She  bade  no  fare- 
well ;  she  spake  no  word  ;  but  grasping  Lois  tightly  by  the  back  of 
the  arm  she  almost  drove  her  before  her  down  the  street  till  they 
reached  their  home. 

The  arrangement  for  the  morning  was  this  :  Grace  Hickson  and 
her  son  Manasseh  were  to  be  present  at  the  hanging  of  the  first 
witch  executed  in  Salem,  as  pious  and  godly  heads  of  a  family.  All 
the  other  members  were  strictly  forbidden  to  stir  out,  until  such 
time  as  the  low-tolling  bell  announced  that  all  was  over  in  this 
world  for  Hota,  the  Indian  witch.  When  the  execution  was  ended,, 
there  was  to  be  a  solemn  prayer-meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  ;  ministers  had  come  from  a  distance  to  aid  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  prayers  in  these  efforts  to  purge  the  land  of  the  devil  and  his 
servants.  There  was  reason  to  thuik  that  the  great  old  meeting- 
house would  be  crowded;  and  when  Faith  and  Lois  reached  home, 
Graoe  Hickson  was  giving  her  directions  to  Prudence,  urging  her  to 
be  ready  for  an  early  start  to  that  place.  The  stem  old  woman  was 
troubled  in  her  mind  at  the  anticipation  of  the  sight  she  was  to  see, 
before  many  minutes  were  over,  and  spoke  in  a  more  hurried  stnd 
incoherent  manner  than  was  her  wont.  She  was  dressed  in  her 
Sunday  best ;  but  her  face  was  very  grey  and  colourless,  and  she 
seemed  afraid  to  cease  speaking  about  household  affairs,  for  fear 
she  should  have  time  to  think.  Manasseh  stood  by  her,  perfectly, 
rigidly  still ;  he  also  was  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  His  face,  too,  was 
paler  than  its  wont,  but  it  wore  a  kind  of  absent,  rapt  expression, 
almost  like  that  of  a  man  who  sees  a  vision.  As  Faith  entered,  still 
holding  Lois  in  her  fierce  grasp,  Manasseh  started  and  smiled,  but 
still  dreamily.  His  manner  was  so  peculiar,  that  even  his  mother 
stayed  her  talking  to  observe  him  more  closely  ;  he  was  in  that  state 
of  excitement  which'  usually  ended  in  what  his  mother  and  certain 
of  her  friends  esteemed  a  prophetic  revelation.  He  began  to  speak, 
at  first  very  low,  and  then  his  voice  increased  in  power. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  land  of  Beulah,  far  over  the  sea,  beyond 
the  mountains  I  Thither  the  angels  carry  her,  lying  back  in  their 
arms  like  one  fainting.  They  shall  kiss  away  the  black  circle  of 
death,  and  lay  her  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb.  I  hear  her 
pleading  there  for  those  on  earth  who  consented  to  her  death.  0 
Lois  !  pray  also  for  me,  pray  for  me,  miserable '  " 

When  he  uttered  his  cousin's  name^  all  their  eyes  turned  towards 
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her.  It  was  to  her  that  his  vision  related  !  She  stood  among  them, 
amazed,  awe-stricken,  but  not  like  one  affidghted  or  dismayed.  She 
was  the  first  to  speak  : 

"  Dear  friends,  do  not  think  of  me  ;  his  words  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  I  am  in  God's  hands  all  the  same,  whether  he  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  or  not.  Besides,  hear  you  not  that  I  end  where  all  would 
fain  end  ?  Think  of  him,  and  of  his  needs.  Such  times  as  these 
always  leave  him  exhausted  and  weary,  and  he  comes  out  of  themL." 

And  she  busied  herself  in  cares  for  his  refreshment,  aiding  her 
aunt's  trembUng  hands  to  set  before  bim  the  requisite  food,  as  he 
now  sat  tired  and  bewildered,  gathering  together  with  difficulty  his 
scattered  senses. 

Prudence  did  all  she  could  to  assist  and  speed  their  departure. 
But  Faith  stood  apart,  watching  in  silence  with  her  passionate, 
angry  eyes. 

As  soon  as  they  had  set  out  on  their  solemn,  fatal  errand,  Faith 
left  the  room.  She  had  not  tasted  food  or  touched  drink.  Indeed, 
they  all  felt  sick  at  heart.  The  moment  her  sister  had  gone  up 
stairs.  Prudence  sprang  to  the  settle  on  which  Lois  had  thrown 
down  her  cloak  and  hood : 

**  Lend  me  your  mufQes  and  mantle.  Cousin  Lois.  I  never  yet 
saw  a  woman  hanged,  and  I  see  not  why  I  should  not  go.  I  will 
stand  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  ;  no  one  will  know  me,  and  I  will 
be  home  long  before  my  mother." 

"  No !  "  said  Lois,  **  that  may  not  be.  My  aimt  woiild  be  sore 
displeased.  I  wonder  at  you.  Prudence,  seelang  to  witness  such  a 
sight."  And  as  she  spoke  she  held  fast  her  cloak:,  which  Prudence 
vehemently  struggled  for. 

Faith  returned,  brought  back  possibly  by  the  sound  of  the 
struggle.     She  smiled — a  deadly  smile. 

**Give  it  up,  Prudence.  Strive  no  more  with  her.  She  has 
brought  success  in  this  world,  and  we  are  but  her  slaves. " 

* '  Oh,  Faith ! "  said  Lois,  relinquishing  her  hold  of  the  doak,  and 
turning  round  with  passionate  reproach  in  her  look  and  voice,  *  *  what 
have  I  done  that  you  should  speak  so  of  me  ;  you,  that  I  have  loved 
as  I  think  one  loves  a  sister  1 " 

Prudence  did  not  lose  her  opportunity,  but  hastily  arrayed  her- 
self in  the  mantle,  which  was  too  large  for  her,  and  which  she  had, 
therefore,  considered  as  well  adapted  for  concealment;  but,  as  she 
went  towards  the  door,  her  feet  became  entangled  in  the  unusual 
length,  and  she  fell,  bruising  her  arm  pretty  sharply. 

*  *  Take  care,  another  time,  how  you  meddle  with  a  witch's  things," 
said  Faith,  as  one  scarcely  believing  her  own  words,  but  at  enmity 
with  all  the  world  in  her  bitter  jealousy  of  heart.  Prudence  rubbed 
her  arm,  and  looked  stealthily  at  Lois. 

"  Witch  Lois !  Witch  Lois !  "  said  she  at  last,  softly,  pulling  a 
childish  face  of  spite  at  her. 

*  *  Oh,  hush.  Prudence !  Do  not  bandy  such  terrible  words.  Let 
me  look  at  thine  arm.  I  am  sorry  for  thy  hurt,  only  glad  that  it  has 
kept  thee  from  disobeying  thy  mother." 
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•*  Away,  away !  *'  «aid  Prudence,  springing  from  her.  "  I  am 
af eared  of  her  in  very  truth.  Faith.  Keep  between  me  and  the  witch^ 
or  I  will  throw  a  stool  at  her." 

Faith  smiled — it  was  a  bad  and  wicked  smile — but  she  did  not 
stir  to  calm  the  fears  she  had  called  up  in  her  young  sister.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  bell  began  to  toll.  Hota,  the  Indian  witch,  was 
dead.  Lois  covered  her  fac^  with  her  hands.  Even  Faith  went  a 
deadlier  pale  than  she  had  been,  and  said,  sighing,  ''Poor  Hota  ! 
But  death  is  best." 

Prudence  alone  seemed  unmoved  by  any  thoughts  connected  with 
the  solemn,  monotonous  sound.  Her  only  consideration  was,  that 
now  she  might  go  out  into  the  street  and  see  the  sights,  and  hear 
the  news,  and  escape  from  the  terror  which  she  felt  at  the  presence 
of  her  cousin.  She  flewup-stairs  to  find  her  own  mantle,  ran  down 
again,  and  past  Lois,  before  the  English  girl  had  finished  her  prayer, 
and  was  speedily  mingled  among  the  crowd  going  to  the  meeting- 
house. There  also  Faith  and  Lois  came  in  due  course  of  time^ 
but  separately,  not  together.  Faith  so  evidently  avoided  Lois, 
that  she,  humbled  and  grieved,  could  not  force  her  company  upon 
her  cousin,  but  loitered  a  little  behind — ^the  <^uiet  tears  stealing 
down  her  face,  shed  for  the  many  causes  that  had  occurred  this 
morning. 

The  meeting-house  was  full  to  suffocation  ;  and,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  on  such  occasions,  the  greatest  crowd  waa  close  about  the 
doors,  from  the  fact  that  few  saw,  on  their  first  entrance,  where 
there  might  be  possible  spaces  into  which  they  could  wedge  them- 
selves. Yet  they  w^re  impatient  of  any  arrivals  from  the  outside, 
and  pushed  and  hustled  Faith,  and  after  her  Lois,  till  the  two  were 
forced  on  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building, 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  a  seat,  but  still  space  to  stand  in. 
Several  stood  around,  the  pulpit  being  in  the  middle,  and  already 
occupied  by  two  ministers  in  Geneva  bands  and  gowns,  while  other 
ministers,  similarly  attired,  stood  holding  on  to  it,  almost  as  if  the  v 
were  giving  support  instead  of  receiving  it.  Grace  Hickson  and  her 
son  sat  decorously  in  their  own  pew,  thereby  showing  that  they  had 
arrived  early  from  the  execution.  You  might  almost  have  traced 
out  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  at  the  hanging  of  the  Indian 
witch  by  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  They  were  awe- 
stricken  into  terrible  repose  ;  while  the  crowd  pouring  in,  still  pour- 
ing in,  of  those  who. had  not  attended  the  execution,  looked  all  rest- 
less, and  excited,  and  fierce.  A  buzz  went  round  the  meeting  that 
the  stranger  minister  who  stood  along  with  Pastor  Tappau  in  the 
pulpit  was  no  other  than  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  himself,  come  all  the 
way  from  Boston  to  assist  in  purging  Salem  of  witches. 

And  now  Paator  Tappau  began  his  prayer,  extempore,  as  was  the 
custom.  His  words  were  wild  and  incoherent,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  just  been  consenting  to  the  bloody  death  of  one 
who  was,  but  a  few  days  ago,  a  member  of  his  own  family  ;  violent 
and  passionate,  as  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  father  of  diildren, 
whom  he  believed  to  saSer  90  fearfully  from  the  crime  he  would 
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denounce  before  the  Lord.  He  sat  down  at  length  from  pure  ex- 
haustion. Then  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  stood  forward  :  he  did  not  utter 
more  than  a  few  words  of  prayer,  calm  in  comparison  with  what  had 
gone  before,  and  then  he  went  on  to  address  the  great  crowd  before 
him  in  a  quiet,  argumentative  way,  but  arranging  what  he  had  to 
say  with  something  of  the  same  kind  of  skill  which  Antony  used  in 
his  speech  to  the  Romans  after  Caesar's  murder.  Some  of  Dr. 
Mather's  words  have  been  preserved  to  us,  as  he  afterwards  wrote 
them  down  in  one  of  his  works.  Speaking  of  those  ^'  unbelieving 
Sadducees  "  who  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  crime,  he  said  : 
'*  Instead  of  their  apish  shouts  and  jeers  at  blessed  Scripture,  and 
histories  which  have  such  undoubted  confirmation  as  that  no  man 
that  has  breeding  enough  to  regard  the  common  laws  of  human  so- 
ciety will  offer  to  doubt  of  them,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  adore  the 
goodness  of  Grod,  who  from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  has 
ordained  truth,  and  by  the  means  of  the  sore  afflicted  childi^  of 
your  godly  pastor,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  devils  have  with 
most  horrid  operations  broken  in  upon  your  neighbourhood.  Let 
us  beseech  Him  that  their  power  may  be  restrained,  and  that  they 
go  not  so  far  in  their  evil  machinations  as  they  did  but  four  years 
ago  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  was  the  humble  means,  imder 
God,  of  loosing  from  the  power  of  Satan  the  four  children  of  that 
religious  and  blessed  man,  Mr.  Goodwin.  These  four  babes  of  grace 
were  bewitched  by  an  Lrish  witch  ;  there  is  no  end  of  the  narration 
of  the  torments  they  had  to  submit  to.  At  one  time  they  would  bark 
like  dogs,  at  another  purr  like  cats  ;  yea,  they  would  fly  like 'geese, 
and  be  carried  with  an  incredible  swiftness,  having  but  just  their 
toes  now  and  then  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  not  once  in  twenty 
feet,  and  their  arms  waved  like  those  of  a  bird.  Yet,  at  other  times, 
by  the  hellish  devices  of  the  woman  who  had  bewitdied  them,  they 
could  not  stir  without  limping,  for,  by  means  of  an  invisible  chain, 
she  hampered  their  limbs,  or,  sometimes,  by  means  of  a  noose,  al- 
most choked  them.  One  in  special  was  subjected  by  this  woman  of 
Satan  to  such  heat  as  of  an  oven,  that  I  myself  have  seen  the  sweat 
drop  from  off  her,  while  all  around  were  moderately  cold  and  well 
at  ease.  But  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  my  stories,  I  will  go 
on  to  prove  that  it  was  Satan  himself  that  held  power  over  her. 
For  a  very  remarkable  thing  it  was,  that  she  was  not  permitted  by 
that  evil  spirit  to  read  any  godly  or  religious  book,  speaking  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  She  could  read  Popish  books  well  enough, 
while  both  sight  and  speech  seemed  to  fail  her  when  I  gave  her  the 
Assembly's  Catechism.  Again,  she  was  fond  of  that  prelatioal  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  but  the  Boman  mass-book  in  an  English 
and  ungodly  shape.  In  the  midst  of  her  sufferings,  if  one  put  the 
Prayer-book  into  her  hands  it  relieved  her.  Yet,  mark  you,  she  could 
never  be  brought  to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer,  whatever  book  she  met 
with  it  in,  proving  thereby  distinctly  that  she  was  in  league  with  the 
deviL  I  took  her  into  my  own  house,  that  I,  even  as  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  did,  might  wrestle  with  the  devil,  and  have  my  fling  at  him. 
But  when  I  called  my  household  to  prayer,  the  devils  that  poasossdd 
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her  caused  her  to  whistle,  and  sing,  and  yell  in  a  discordant  and 
hellish  fashion." 

At  this  very  instant  a  shrill,  dear  whistle  pieiced  all  ears.  Dr. 
Mather  stopped  for  a  moment : 

'  *  Satan  is  among  you  ! "  he  cried.  "  Look  to  yourselves  1 "  And 
he  prayed  with  fervour,  as  if  against  a  present  and  threatening 
enemy;  but  no  one  heeded  him.  Whence  came  that  ominous,  un- 
earthly whistle  ?  Every  man  watched  his  neighbour.  Again  the 
whistle,  out  of  their  very  midst !  And  then  a  bustle  in  a  comer  of 
the  building,  three  or  four  people  stirring,  without  any  cause  imme- 
diately perceptible  to  those  at  a  distance,  the  movement  spread,  and, 
directly  after,  a  passage  even  in  that  dense  mass  of  people  was  cleared 
for  two  men,  who  bore  forwards  Prudence  EQckson,  lying  rigid  as  a 
log  of  wood,  in  the  convulsive  position  of  one  who  suffered  from  an 
epileptic  fit.  They  laid  her  down  among  the  ministers  who  were 
gathered  round  the  pulpit.  Her  mother  came  to  her,  sending  up  a 
wailing  cry  at  the  sight  of  her  distorted  child.  Dr.  Mather  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  and  stood  over  her,  exorcising  the  devil  in  pos- 
session, as  one  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  The  crowd  pressed  forward 
in  mute  horror.  At  lengfch  her  rigidity  of  form  and  feature  gave 
way,  and  she  was  terribly  convulsed — ^tom  by  the  devil,  as  they  caJled 
it.  By  and  by  the  violence  of  the  attack  was  over,  and  the  spec- 
tator began  to  breathe  once  more,  though  still  the  former  horror 
brooded  over  them,  and  they  listened  as  if  for  the  sudden  ominous 
whistle  again,  and  glanced  fearfully  around,  as  if  Satan  were  at  their 
backs  picking  out  his  next  victim. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Mather,  Pastor  Tappau,  and  one  or  two  others 
were  exhorting  Prudence  to  reveal,  if  she  could,  the  name  of  tho 
person,  the  witch,  who,  by  influence  over  Satan,  had  subjected  the 
chUd  to  such  torture  as  that  which  they  had  just  witnessed.  They 
bade  her  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  She  whispered  a  name  in 
the  low  voice  of  exhaustion.  None  of  the  congregation  could  hear 
what  it  was.  But  the  Pastor  Tappau,  when  he  heard  it,  drew  back 
iu  dismay,  while  Dr.  Mather,  knowing  not  to  whom  the  name  be- 
longed, cried  out,  in  a  clear,  cold  voice  : 

'*  Know  ye  one  Lois  Barclay  ;  for  it  is  she  who  hath  bewitched 
this  poor  child  ? " 

The  answer  was  given  rather  by  action  than  by  word,  although 
a  low  murmur  went  up  from  many.  But  all  fell  back,  as  far  as 
falling  back  in  such  a  crowd  was  possible,  from  Lois  Barclay,  where 
she  stood — and  looked  on  her  with  surprise  and  horror.  A  spac^ 
of  some  feet,  where  no  possibility  of  space  had  seemed  to  be  not  a 
minute  before,  left  Lois  standing  alone,  with  every  eye  fixed  upon 
her  in  hatred  and  dread.  She  stood  like  one  speechless,  tongue- 
tied,  as  if  in  a  dream.  She  a  witch !  accursed  as  witches  were  in 
the  sight  of  Grod  and  man !  Her  smooth,  healthy  face  became  con- 
tracted into  shrivel  and  pallor,  but  she  uttered  not  a  word,  only 
looked  at  Dr.  Mather  with  her  dilated  terrified  eyes. 

Some  one  said,  ''  She  is  of  the  household  of  Grace  Hickson,  a 
God-fearing  woman."     Lois  did  not  know  if  the  words  were  in  her 
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favour  or  not.  She  did  not  think  about  them,  even  ;  they  told  less 
on  her  than  on  any  person  present.  She  a  witch  !  and  the  silver 
glittering  Avon,  and  the  drowning  woman  she  had  seen  in  hei 
childhood  at  Barford — at  home  in  England— were  before  her,  and 
her  eyes  fell  before  her  doom.  There  was  some  commotion — some 
rustling  of  papers  ;  the  magistrates  of  the  town  were  drawing  near 
the  pulpit  and  consulting  with  the  ministers.  Dr.  Mather  spoke 
again  : 

^'  The  Indian  woman,  who  was  hung  this  morning,  natn^d  cer- 
tain people,  whom  she  deposed  to  having  seen  at  the  horrible 
meetings  for  the  worship  of  Satan  ;  but  ti^ere  is  no  name  of  Lois 
Barclay  down  upon  the  paper,  although  we  are  stricken  at  the  sight 
of  the  names  of  some '* 

An  interruption — a  consultation.     Again  Dr.  Mather  spoke  : 

'^  Bring  the  accused  witch,  Lois  Barclay,  near  to  this  poor  suffer- 
ing child  of  Christ. " 

They  rushed  forward  to  force  Lois  to  the  place  where  Prudence 
lay.     But  Lois  walked  forward  of  herself  : 

'^  Prudence,"  she  said,  in  such  a  sweet,  touching  voice,  that, 
long  afterwards,  those  who  heard  it  that  day  spoke  c^  it  to  their 
children,  ^^  have  I  ever  said  an  unkind  word  to  you,  much  less  done 
you  an  ill  turn  ?  Speak,  dear  child !  You  did  not  know  what  you 
said  just  now,  did  you  ? " 

But  Prudence  writhed  away  from  her  approach,  and  screamed 
out,  as  if  stricken  with  fresh  agony: 

"  Take  her  away !  take  her  away  !  Witch  Lois !  witch  Lois,  who 
threw  me  down  only  this  morning,  and  turned  my  arm  black  and 
blue."  And  she  bared  her  arm,  as  if  in  confjrmation  of  her  words. 
It  was  sorely  bruised. 

'^  I  was  not  near  you.  Prudence  !  "  said  Lois,  sadly.  But  that 
was  only  reckoned  fresh  evidence  of  her  diabolical  power. 

Lois's  brain  began  to  get  bewildered.  Witeh  Ix>is  !  she  a  witch,, 
abhorred  of  all  m.en  !  yet  she  would  try  to  think,  and  make  one  more 
effort. 

' '  Aunt  Hickson,"  she  said,  and  Grace  came  forwards.  *^  Am  I  a 
witch,  Aunt  Blckson  ? "  she  asked  :  for  her  aunt,  stem,  harsh,  un- 
loving as  she  might  be,  was  truth  itself;  and  Lois  thought — so  near 
to  delirium  had  she  come — ^if  her  aunt  condemned  her,  it  was  pos- 
sible she  might  indeed  be  a  witch. 

Grace  Hickson  faced  her  unwillingly. 

^  ^  It  is  a  stain  upcm  our  family  for  ever,"  was  the  thought  in  her 
mind. 

*^  It  is  for  Grod  to  judge  whether  thou  art  a  witch  or  not.  Not 
forme." 

*^  Alas,  alas !  '*  moaned  Lois  ;  for  she  had  looked  at  Faith,  and 
learnt  that  no  good  word  was  to  be  expected  from  her  gloomy  face 
and  averted  eyes.  The  meeting-house  was  full  of  eager  voices,  re- 
pressed, out  of  reverence  for  the  place,  into  tones  of  earnest  mur^ 
muring  that  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  gathering  sounds  of  anger, 
and  those  who  had  first  fallen  back  from  the  place  where  Lois  stood 
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were  new  pressing  forwards  and  round  about  her,  ready  to  seize  the 
voung  friendless  girl,  and  bear  her  oflf  to  prison.  Those  who  rnigh^ 
Iiave  been,  who  ought  to  have  been,  her  friends,  were  either  averse  oi 
indifferent  to  her  ;  though  only  Prudence  made  any  open  outcry  upon 
her.  That  evil  child  cried  out  perpetually  that  Lois  had  cast  a 
devilish  spell  upon  her,  and  bade  them  keep  the  witch  away  from 
her  ;  and,  indeed.  Prudence  was  strangely  convulsed  when  once  or 
twice  Lois's  perplexed  and  wistful  eyes  were  turned  in  her  direction. 
Here  and  there  girls,  women,  uttering  strange  cries,  and  apparently 
suffering  from  the  same  kind  of  convulsive  fit  as  that  which  had  at- 
tacked Prudence,  were  centres  of  a  group  of  agitated  friends,  who 
muttered  much  and  savagely  of  witchcraft,  and  the  list  which  had  been 
taken  down  only  the  night  before  from  Hota's  own  lips.  They  de- 
manded to  have  it  made  public,  and  objected  to  the  slow  forms  of  the 
law.  Others,  not  so  much  or  so  immediately  interested  in  the  suf- 
ferers, were  kneeling  around,  and  praying  aloud  for  themselves  and 
their  own  safety,  until  the  excitement  should  be  so  much  quelled 
as  to  enable  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  to  be  again  heard  in  prayer  and 
exhortation. 

And  where  was  Manasseh  ?  What  said  he  ?  You  must  remember 
that  the  stir  of  the  outcry,  the  accusation,  the  appeals  of  the  ac- 
cused, all  seemed  to  go  on  at  once  amid  the  buzz  and  din  of  the 
people  who  had  come  to  worship  God,  but  remained  to  judge  and  up- 
braid their  fellow-creature.  Till  now  Lois  had  only  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Manasseh,  who  was  apparently  trying  to  push  forwards,  but 
whom  his  mother  was  holding  back  with  word  and  action,  as  Lois 
knew  she  woidd  hold  him  back  ;  for  it  was  not  for  the  first  time  that 
she  was  made  aware  how  carefully  her  aunt  had  always  shrouded 
his  decent  reputation  among  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  least  sus- 
picion of  his  seasons  of  excitement  and  incipient  insanity.  On  such 
days,  when  he  himself  imagined  that  he  heard  prophetic  voices  and  saw 
prophetic  visions,  his  mo^er  would  do  much  to  prevent  any  besides 
his  own  family  from  seeing  him  ;  and  now  Lois,  by  a  process  swifter 
than  reasoning,  felt  certain,  from  her  one  look  at  his  face  when  she 
saw  it,  colourless  and  deformed  by  intensity  of  expression,  among  a 
number  of  others  all  simply  ruddy  and  angry,  that  he  was  in  such  a 
state  that  his  mother  would  in  vain  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  his 
making  himself  conspicuous.  Whatever  force  or  argument  Grace 
used,  it  was  of  no  avail  Li  another  moment  he  was  by  Lois's  side, 
stammering  with  excitement,  and  giving  vague  testimony,  which 
woTild  have  been  of  little  value  in  a  calm  court  of  justice,  and  was 
only  oil  to  the  smouldering  fire  of  that  audience. 

"  Away  with  her  to  gaol  I  "  "  Seek  out  the  witches  ! "  **  The  sin 
has  spread  into  all  households  !  *'  **  Satan  is  in  the  very  midst  of 
us  !  "  "  Strike  and  spare  not ! "  In  vain  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  raised 
his  voice  in  loud  prayers,  in  which  he  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused gii'l ;  no  one  listened,  all  were  anxious  to  secure  Lois,  as  if  they 
feared  she  woidd  vanish  from  before  their  very  eyes  ;  she,  white, 
trembling,  standing  quite  still  in  the  tight  grasp  of  sti'ange,  fierce 
men,  her  dilated  eyes  only  wandering  a  little  now  and  then  iu  search 
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c»f  some  pitiful  face — some  pitiful  face  that  among  all  those  hundreds 
was  not  to  be  found.  While  some  fetched  cords  to  bind  her,  and 
others,  by  low  questions,  suggested  new  accusations  to  the  dis- 
tempered brain  of  Prudence,  Manasseh  obtained  a  hearing  once  more. 
Adctessing  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  he  said,  evidently  anxious  to  make 
clear  some  new  argument  that  had  just  suggested  itself  to  him : 
• '  Sir,  in  this  matter,  be  she  witch  or  not,  the  end  has  been  fore- 
shown to  me  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Now,  reverend  sir,  if  the 
event  be  known  to  the  spirit,  it  must  have  been  foredoomed  in  the 
councils  of  God.  If  so,  why  punish  her  for  doing  that  in  which  she 
had  no  free  will  ?  " 

"Young  man,"  said  Dr.  Mather,  bending  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  looking  very  severely  upon  Manasseh,  "take  care!  you  are 
trenching  on  blasphemy. " 

"  I  do  not  care.  I  say  it  again.  Either  Lois  Barclay  is  a  witch, 
or  she  is  not.  If  she  is,  it  has  been  foredoomed  for  her,  for  I  have 
seen  a  vision  of  her  death  as  a  condemned  witch  for  many  months 
past — and  the  voice  has  told  me  there  was  but  one  escape  for  her, 

Lois — the  voice  you  know "    In  his  excitement  he  began  to 

wander  a  little,  but  it  was  touching  to  see  how  conscious,  he  was 
that  by  giving  way  he  would  lose  the  thread  of  the  logical  alignment 
by  which  he  hoped  to  prove  that  Lois  ought  not  to  be  punished,  and 
with  what  an  ejfort  he  wrenched  his  imagination  away  from  the  old 
ideas,  and  strove  to  concentrate  all  his  mind  upon  the  plea  that,  if 
Lois  was  a  witch,  it  had  been  shown  him  by  prophecy  ;  and  if  there 
was  prophecy  there  must  be  foreknowledge  ;  if  foreknowledge,  free- 
dom ;  if  freedom,  no  exercise  of  free  will,  and,  therefore,  that  Lois 
was  not  justly  amenable  to  punishment. 

On  he  went,  plunging  into  heresy,  caring  not — growing  more  and 
more  passsionate  every  instant,  but  directing  his  passion  into  keen 
argument,  desperate  sarcasm,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  excite  his 
imagination.  Even  Dr.  Mather  felt  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
worsted  in  the  very  presence  of  this  congregation,  who,  but  a  short, 
half-hour  ago,  looked  upon  him  as  all  but  infallible.  Keep  a  good 
heart,  Cotton  Mather !  your  opponent's  eye  begins  to  glare  and 
liicker  with  a  terrible  yet  uncertain  light — his  speech  grows  less 
coherent,  and  his  arguments  are  mixed  up  with  wild  glimpses  at 
wUder  revelations  made  to  himself  alone.  He  has  toiiched  on  the 
limits — ^he  has  entered  the  bordei-s  of  blasphemy,  and  with  an  awful 
cry  of  horror  and  reprobation  the  congregation  rise  up,  as  one  man, 
against  the  blasphemer.  Dr.  Mather  smiled  a  grim  smile,  and  the 
people  were  ready  to  stone  Manasseh,  who  went  on,  regardless, 
talking  and  raving. 

"  Stay,  stay  !  "  said  Grace  Hickson — all  the  decent  family  shame 
which  prompted  her  to  conceal  the  mysterious  misfortune  of  her 
only  son  from  public  knowledge  done  away  with  by  the  sense  of  the 
immediate  danger  to  his  life.  "Touch  him  not.  He  knows  not 
what  he  is  saying.  The  fit  is  upon  him.  I  tell  you  the  truth  before 
God.     My  son,  my  only  son,  is  mad." 

They  stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence.    The  grave  young  citizen, 
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irho  had  silently  taken  his  part  in  life  close  by  them  in  their  daily 
lives — not  mixing  much  with  them,  it  was  true,  but  looked  up  to, 
perhaps,  all  the  more — the  student  of  abstruse  books  on  theology, 
fit  to  converse  with  the  most  learned  ministers  that  ever  came  about 
those  parts — was  he  the  same  with  the  man  now  pouring  out  wild 
words  to  Lois  the  witch,  as  if  he  and  she  were  the  only  two  present ! 
A  solution  of  it  all  occurred  to  them.     He  was  another  victim. 
Great  was  the  power  of  Satan !    Through  the  arts  of  the  devil,  that 
white  statue  of  a  girl  had  mastered  the  soul  of  Manasseh  Hickson. 
So  the  word  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth.    And  Grace  heard  it.   It 
seemed  a  healing  balsam  for  her  shame.     With  wilful,  dishonest 
blindness,  she  would  not  see— not  even  in  her  secret  heart  would 
she  acknowledge,  that  Manasseh  had  been  strange,  and  moody,  and 
violent  long  before  the  English  girl  had  reached  Salem.     She  even 
found  some  specious  reason  for  his  attempt  at  suicide  long  ago.  He 
was  recovering  from  a  fever — and  though  tolerably  well  in  health, 
the  delirium  had  not  finally  left  him.     But  since  Lois  came,  how 
headstrong  he  had  been  at  times !  how  unreasonable  !  how  moody ! 
What  a  strange  delusion  was  that  which  he  was  under,  of  being 
bidden  by  some  voice  to  marry  her !     How  he  followed  her  about, 
and  clung  to  her,  as  under  some  compulsion  of  affection !  And  over 
all  reigned  the  idea  that  if  he  were  indeed  suffering  from  being 
bewitched,  he  was  not  mad,  and  might  again  assume  the  honourable 
position  he  had  held  in  the  congregation  and  in  the  town,  when  the 
spell  by  which  he  was  held  was  destroyed.   So  Grace  yielded  to  the 
notion  herself,  and  encouraged  it  in  others,  that  Lois  Barclay  had 
bewitched  both  Manasseh  and  Prudence.     And  the  consequence  of 
this  belief  was,  that  Lois  was  to  be  tried,  with  little  chance  in  her 
favour,  to  see  whether  she  was  a  witch  or  no  :  and  if  a  witch, 
whether  she  would  confess,  implicate  others,  repent,  and  live' a  life 
of  bitter  shame,  avoided  by  all  men,  and  cruelly  treated  by  most ; 
or  die  impenitent,  hardened,  denying  her  crime  upon  the  gallows. 

And  so  they  dragged  Lois  away  from  the  congregation  of 
Christians  to  the  gaol,  to  await  her  trial.  I  say  "  dragged  her," 
because,  although  she  was  docile  enough  to  have  followed  them 
whither  they  would,  she  was  now  so  faint  as  to  require  extraneous 
force — poor  Lois !  who  shoidd  have  been  carried  and  tended  lovingly 
in  her  state  of  exhaustion,  but  instead,  was  so  detested  by  the  mul- 
titude, who  looked  upon  her  as  an  accomplice  of  Satan  in  all  his  evil 
doings,  that  they  cared  no  more  how  they  treated  her  than  a  careless 
boy  minds  how  he  handles  the  toad  that  he  is  going  to  throw  over 
the  wall. 

When  Lois  came  to  her  full  senses,  she  found  herself  lying  on  a 
short  hard  bed  in  a  dark  square  room,  which  she  at  once  knew  must 
be  a  part  of  the  city  gaol.  It  was  about  eight  feet  square ;  it  had 
stone  walls  on  every  side,  and  a  grated  opening  high  above  her 
head,  letting  in  all  the  light  and  air  that  could  enter  through  about 
a  square  foot  of  aperture.  It  was  so  lonely,  so  dark  to  that  poor 
girl,  when  she  came  slowly  and  painfully  out  of  her  long  faint.  She 
did  so  want  hirnian  help  in  that  struggle  which  always  supervenes 
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after  a  swoon ;  when  the  effort  is  to  clutch  at  life,  and  the  effoit 
seems  too  much  for  the  will.  She  did  not  at  first  understand  where 
she  was ;  did  not  understand  how  she  came  to  be  there,  nor  did  she 
care  to  understand.  Her  physical  instinct  was  to  lie  still  and  let 
the  hiurying  pulses  have  time  to  calm.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  once 
more.  Slowly,  slowly  the  recollection  of  the  scene  in  the  meeting- 
house shaped  itself  into  a  kind  of  picture  before  her.  She  saw 
within  her  eyelids,  as  it  were,  that  sea  of  loathing  faces  all  turned 
towards  her,  as  towards  something  unclean  and  hateful.  And  you 
must  remember,  you  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  read  this  ac- 
ix>unt,  that  witchcraft  was  a  real  terrible  sin  to  her,  Lois  Barclay, 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  look  on  their  faces,  stamped  on  heart 
and  brain,  excited  in  her  a  sort  of  strange  sympathy.  Could  it, 
oh  God ! — could  it  be  true,  that  Satan  had  obtained  the  terrific  power 
over  her  and  her  will  of  which  she  had  heard  and  read  ?  Could 
she  indeed  be  possessed  by  a  demon  and  be  indeed  a  witch,  and  yet 
tiU  now  have  been  unconscious  of  it  ?  And  her  excited  imagination 
recalled,  with  singular  vividness,  all  she  had  ever  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject— the  horrible  midnight  sacrament,  the  very  presence  and  power 
of  Satan.  Then  remembering  every  angry  thought  against  her 
neighbour,  against  the  impertinences  of  Prudence,  against  the  over- 
bearing  authority  of  her  aunt,  against  the  persevenng  crazy  suit  of 
Manasseh,  the  indignation — only  that  morning,  but  such  ages  off 
in  real  time — at  Faith's  injustice ;  oh,  could  such  evil  thoughts 
have  had  devilish  power  given  to  them  by  the  father  of  evil,  and, 
aU  imconsciously  to  herself,  have  gone  forth  as  active  curses  into 
the  world  ?  And  so,  on  the  ideas  went  careering  wildly  through  the 
poor  girl's  brain — ^the  girl  thrown  inward  upon  herself.  At  length, 
the  sting  of  her  imagination  forced  her  to  start  up  impatiently. 
What  was  this  ?  A  weight  of  iron  on  her  legs — a  weight  stated 
afterwards,  by  the  gaoler  of  Salem  prison,  to  have  been  "not  more 
than  eight  pounds. '  It  was  well  for  Lois  it  was  a  tangible  iU, 
bringing  her  back  from  the  wild  illimitable  desert  in  which  her 
imagination  was  wandering.  She  took  hold  of  the  iron,  and  saw 
her  torn  stocking,  her  bruised  ankle,  and  began  to  cry  pitifully, 
out  of  strange  compassion  with  herself.  They  feared,  then,  that 
even  in  that  ceU  she  would  find  a  way  to  escape.  Why,  the  utter, 
ridiculous  impossibility  of  the  thing  convinced  her  of  her  own  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  of  aU  supernatural  power ;  and  the  heavy  iron 
brought  her  strangely  round  from  the  delusions  that  seemed  to  be 
gathering  about  her. 

No !  she  never  could  fly  out  of  that  deep  dungeon  ;  there  was 
no  escape,  natural  or  supernatural,  for  her,  unless  by  man's  mercy. 
And  what  was  man's  mercy  in  such  times  of  panic  ?  Lois  knew  that 
it  was  nothing ;  instinct  more  than  reason  taught  her  that  panic  calls 
out  cowardice,  and  cowardice  cruelty.  Yet  she  cried,  cried  freely, 
and  for  the  first  time,  when  she  found  herself  ironed  and  chained. 
It  seemed  so  cruel,  so  much  as  if  her  fellow-creatures  had  really 
learnt  to  hate  and  dread  her — her,  who  had  had  a  few  angry  thoughts, 
which  God  forgive  !  but  whose  thoughts  had  never  gone  into  words, 
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far  less  into  actions.  Why,  even  now  she  could  love  all  the  house- 
hold at  home,  if  they  would  but  let  her ;  yes,  even  yet,  though  she 
felt  that  it  was  the  open  accusation  of  Prudence  and  the  withheld 
justifications  of  her  aunt  and  Faith  that  had  brought  her  to  her 
present  strait.  Woidd  they  ever  come  and  see  her  ?  Would  kinder 
thoughts  of  her — who  had  shared  their  daily  bread  for  months  and 
months — bring  them  to  see  her,  and  ask  her  whether  it  were  really 
she  who  had  brought  on  the  illness  of  Prudence,  the  derangement 
of  Manasseh*s  mind? 

No  one  came.  Bread  and  water  were  pushed  in  by  some  one, 
who  hastily  locked  and  unlocked  the  door,  and  cared  not  to  see  if 
he  put  them  within  his  prisoner's  reach,  or  perhaps  thought  that 
physical  fact  mattered  little  to  a  witch.  It  was  long  before  Lois 
could  reach  them  ;  and  she  had  something  of  the  natural  hunger  of 
youth  left  in  her  still,  which  prompted  her,  lying  her  length  on  the 
floor,  to  weary  herself  with  efforts  to  obtain  the  bread.  After  she 
had  eaten  some  of  it,  the  day  began  to  wane,  and  she  thought  she 
would  lay  her  down  and  try  to  sleep.  But  before  she  did  so,  the 
gaoler  heard  her  singing  the  Evening  Hymn — 

Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light. 

And  a  dull  thought  came  into  his  dull  mind,  that  she  waa  thankful 
for  few  blessings,  if  she  could  tune  up  her  voice  to  sing  praises  after 
this  day  of  what,  if  she  were  a  witch,  was  shameful  detection  in 

abominable  practices,  and  if  not Well,  his  mind  stopped  short 

at  this  point  in  his  wondering  contemplation.  Lois  knelt  down  and 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  pausing  just  a  little  before  one  clause, 
that  she  might  be  sure  that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  did  forgive. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  ankle,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
once  again^  but  not  so  much  because  she  was  hurt,  as  because  men 
must  have  hated  her  so  bitterly  before  they  could  have  treated  her 
thus.     Then  she  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day,  she  was  led  before  Mr.  Hathom  and  Mr.  Curwin, 
justices  of  Salem,  to  be  accused  legally  and  publicly  of  withcraft. 
Others  were  with  her,  under  the  same  charge.  And  when  the 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  they  were  cried  out  at  by  the  abhorrent 
crowd.  The  two  Tappaus,  Prudence,  and  one  or  two  other  girls  of 
the  same  age  were  there,  in  the  character  of  victims  of  the  spells  of 
the  accused.  The  prisoners  were  placed  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  justices,  and  the  accusers  between  the  justices  and  them  ; 
the  former  were  then  ordered  to  stand  right  before  the  justices. 
All  this  Lois  did  at  their  bidding,  with  something  of  the  wondering 
docility  of  a  child,  but  not  with  any  hope  of  softening  the  hard, 
stony  look  of  detestation  that  was  on  all  the  countenances  around 
her,  save  those  that  were  distorted  by  more  passionate  anger. 
Then  an  ofScer  was  bidden  to  hold  each  of  her  hands,  and  Justice 
Hathom  bade  her  keep  her  eyes  continually  fixed  on  him,  for  this 
reason — which,  however,  wa&  not  told  to  her — ^lest,  if  she  looked  on 
Prudence,  the  girl  might  either  fall  into  a  fit,  or  cry  out  that  she 
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was  suddenly  and  violently  hurt.     If  any  heart  could  have  been 
touched  of  that  cruel  multitude,  they  would  have  felt  some  com- 
passion for  the  sweet  young  face  of  the  English  girl,  trying  so 
meekly  to  do  all  that  she  was  ordered,  her  face  quite  white,  yet  so 
full  of  sad  gentleness,  her  grey  eyes,  a  little  diLated  by  the  very 
solemnity  of  her  position,  fixed  with  the  intent  look  of  innocent 
maidenhood  on  the  stem  face  of  Justice  Hathom.     And  thus  they 
stood  in  silence,  one  breathless  minute.     Then  they  were  bidden 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Lois  went  through  it  as  if  alone  in  her 
cell ;  but,  as  she  had  done  alone  in  her  cell  the  night  before,  she 
made  a  little  pause,  before  the  prayer  to  be  forgiven  as  she  forgave. 
And  at  this  instant  of  hesitation — as  if  they  had  been  on  the  watch 
for  it — ^they  all  cried  out  upon  her  for  a  witch,  and  when  the  clamour 
ended  the  justices  bade  Prudence  Hickson  come  forwards.     Then 
Lois  turned  a  little  to  one  side,  wishing  to  see  at  least  one  familiar 
face  ;  but  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  Prudence,  the  girl  stood  stock- 
still,  and  answered  no  questions,  nor  spoke  a  word,  and  the  justices 
declared  that  she  was  struck  dumb  by  witchcraft.     Then  some  be- 
hind took  Prudence  under  the  arms,  and  would  have  forced  her 
forwards  to  touch  Lois,  possibly  esteeming  that  as  a  cure  for  her 
being  bewitched.     But  Prudence  had  hardly  been  made  to  take 
three  steps  before  she  struggled  out  of  their  arms,  and  fell  down 
writhing  as  in  a  fit,  calling  out  with  shrieks,  and  entreating  Lois  to 
help  her,  and  save  her  from  her  torment.     Then  all  the  girls  began 
"  to  tumble  down  like  swine"  (to  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness) 
and  to  cry  out  upon  Lois  and  her  fellow-prisoners.   These  last  were 
now  ordered  to  stand  with  their  hands  stretched  out,  it  being 
imagined  that  if  the  bodies  of  the  witches  were  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  they  would  lose  their  evil  power.     By  and  by  Lois 
felt  her  strength  going,  from  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, which  she  had  borne  patiently  until  the  pain  and  weariness 
had  forced  both  tears  and  sweat  down  her  face,  and  she  asked  in  a 
low,  plaintive  voice,  if  she  might  not  rest  her  head  for  a  few 
moments  against  the  wooden  partition.     But  Justice  Hathom  told 
her  she  had  strength  enough  to  torment  others,  and  should  have 
strength  enough  to  stand.     She  sighed  a  little,  and  bore  on,  the 
clamour  against  her  and    the    other    accused    increasing  every 
moment ;  the  only  way  she  could  keep  herself  from  utterly  losing 
consciousness  was  by  distracting  herself  from  present  pain  and 
danger,  and  saying  to  herself  verses  of  the  Psalms  as  she  could  re- 
member them,  expressive  of  trust  in  God.     At  length  she  was 
ordered  back  to  gaol,  and  dimly  understood  that  she  and  others 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  witchcraft.     Many  people  now 
looked  eagerly  at  Lois,  to  see  if  she  would  weep  at  this  doom.     If 
she  had  had  strength  to  cry,  it  might — ^it  was  just  possible  that  it 
might — have  been  considered  a  plea  in  her  favour,  for  witches  could 
not  shed  tears,  but  she  was  too  exhausted  and  dead.  All  she  wanted 
was  to  lie  down  once  more  on  her  prison-bed,  out  of  the  reach  of 
men's  cries  of  abhorrence,  and  out  of  shot  of  their  cruel  eyes.    So 
they  led  her  back  to  prison,  speechless  and  tearless. 
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Bnt  rest  gave  her  back  her  power  of  thought  and  suffering. 
Was  it  Indeed  true  that  she  was  to  die  ?  She,  Lois  Barclay,  only 
eighteen,  so  well,  so  young,  so  full  of  love  and  hope  as  she  had  been, 
tiQ  but  these  little  da,ja  past !  What  would  they  think  of  it  at 
home — ^real  dear  home  at  Barford,  in  England  ?  There  they  had 
laved  her  ;  there  she  had  gone  about  singing  and  rejoicing  all  the 
day  long  in  the  pleasant  meadows  by  the  Avon  side.  Oh,  why  did 
father  and  mother  die,  and  leave  her  their  bidding  to  come  here  to  thu^ 
cruel  New  England  shore,  where  no  one  had  wanted  her,  no  one  had 
cared  for  her,  and  where  now  they  were  going  to  put  her  to  a 
shameful  death  as  a  witch  ?  And  there  would  be  no  one  to  send 
kindly  messages  by  to  those  she  should  never  see  more.  Never 
more !  Young  Lucy  was  living,  and  joyful — ^probably  thinking  of 
her,  and  of  his  declared  intention  of  coming  to  fetch  her  home  to 
be  his  wife  this  very  spiing.  Possibly  he  had  forgotten  her  ;  no 
one  knew.  A  week  before,  she  would  have  been  indignant  at  her 
own  distrust  in  thinking  for  a  minute  that  he  could  forget.  Now, 
she  doubted  all  men's  goodness  for  a  time ;  for  those  aroimd  her 
were  deadly,  and  cruel,  and  relentless. 

Then  she  turned  round,  and  beat  herself  with  angry  blows  (to 
speak  in  images)  for  ever  doubting  her  lover.  Oh  !  if  she  were  but 
with  him  !  Oh !  if  she  might  but  be  with  him !  He  would  not  let 
her  die ;  but  would  hide  her  in  his  bosom  from  the  wrath  of  this 
people,  and  carry  her  back  to  the  old  home  at  Barford.  And  he 
might  even  now  be  sailing  on  the  wide  blue  sea,  coming  nearer, 
nearer  every  moment,  and  yet  be  too  late  after  all. 

So  the  thoughts  chased  each  other  through  her  head  all  that 
feverish  night,  till  she  clung  almost  deliriously  to  life,  and  wildly 
prayed  that  she  might  not  die  ;  at  least,  not  just  yet,  and  she  so 
young ! 

Pastor  Tappau  and  certain  elders  roused  her  up  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  late  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  All  night  long 
she  had  trembled  and  cried,  till  morning  light  had  come  peering  in 
through  the  square  grating  up  above.  It  soothed  her,  and  she 
fell  aiueep,  to  be  awakened,  as  I  have  said,  by  Pastor  Tappau. 

'*  Arise  ! "  said  he,  scrupling  to  touch  her,  from  his  superstitious 
idea  of  her  evil  powers.     "  It  is  noon-day." 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  said  she,  bewildered  at  this  unusual  wakening, 
and  the  array  of  severe  faces  all  gazing  upon  her  with  reprobation. 

"  You  are  in  Salem  gaol,  condemned  for  a  witch." 

**  Alas !  I  had  forgotten  for  an  instant,"  said  she,  dropping  her 
head  upon  her  breast. 

*'  She  has  been  out  on  a  devilish  ride  all  night  long,  doubtless, 
and  is  weary  and  perplexed  this  momii^,"  whispered  one,  in  so  low 
a  voice  that  he  did  not  think  she  could  near  ;  but  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes,  and  looked  at  him,  with  mute  reproach. 

"  We  are  come,"  said  Pastor  Tappau,  "  to  exhort  you  to  confess 
your  great  and  manifold  sin." 

'*  My  groat  and  manifold  sin ! "  repeated  Lois  to  herself,  shaking 
her  head. 
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**  Yea,  your  sin  of  witchcraft.  If  you  will  confess,  there  may 
yet  be  balm  in  Gilead.*' 

One  of  the  elders,  struck  with  pity  at  the  young  girl's  wan, 
shrunken  look,  said,  that  if  she  confessed,  and  repented,  and  did 
penance,  possibly  her  life  might  yet  be  spared. 

A  sudden  flash  of  light  came  into  her  sunk,  dulled  eye.  Might 
she  yet  live  ?  Was  it  yet  in  her  power  ?  Why,  no  one  knew  how 
«oon  Ralph  Lucy  might  be  here,  to  take  her  away  for  ever  into  the 
peace  of  a  new  home !  Life  I  Oh,  then,  all  hope  was  not  over — 
perhaps  she  might  still  live,  and  not  die.  Yet  the  truth  came  once 
more  out  of  her  lips,  almost  without  any  exercise  of  her  will. 

"  I  am  not  a  witch,"  she  said. 

Then  Pastor  Tappau  blindfolded  her,  all  unresisting,  but  with 
languid  wonder  in  her  heart  as  to  what  was  to  come  next.  She 
heard  people  enter  the  dungeon  softly,  and  heard  whispering  voices  ; 
then  her  hands  were  lifted  up  and  made  to  touch  some  one  near, 
and  in  an  instant  she  heard  a  noise  of  struggling,  and  the  well-known 
voice  of  Prudence  shrieking  out  in  one  of  her  hysterical  fits,  and 
screaming  to  be  taken  away  and  out  of  that  place.  It  seemed  to 
Lois  as  if  some  of  her  judges  must  have  doubted  of  her  guilt,  and 
demanded  yet  another  test.  She  sat  down  heavily  on  her  bed, 
thinking  she  must  be  in  a  horrible  dream,  so  compassed  about  with 
dangers  and  enemies  did  she  seem.  Those  in  the  dungeon — and  by 
the  oppression  of  the  air  she  perceived  that  there  were  many — ^kept 
on  eager  talking  in  low  voices.  She  did  not  try  to  make  out  the 
sense  of  the  fragments  of  sentences  that  reached  her  dulled  brain, 
till,  all  at  once,  a  word  or  two  made  her  understand  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  desirableness  of  applying  the  whip  or  the  torture  to 
make  her  confess,  and  reveal  by  what  means  the  spell  she  had  cast 
upon  those  whom  she  had  bewitched  could  be  dissolved.  A  thrill 
of  afl5:ight  ran  through  her  ;  and  she  cried  out,  beseechingly  : 

**  I  beg  you,  sirs,  for  God's  mercy  sake,  that  you  do  not  use  such 
awful  means.  I  may  say  anything — nay,  I  may  accuse  any  one  if  I 
am  subjected  to  such  torment  as  I  have  heard  tell  about.  For  I  am 
but  a  young  girl,  and  not  very  brave,  or  very  good,  as  some  are." 

It  touched  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  to  see  her  standing  there  ; 
the  tears  streaming  down  from  below  the  coarse  handkerchief  tightly 
bound  over  her  eyes  ;  the  clanking  chain  fastening  the  heavy  weight 
to  the  slight  ankle  ;  the  two  hands  held  together  as  if  to  keep  down 
a  convulsive  motion. 

"  Look !  "  said  one  of  these.  "  She  is  weeping.  They  say  no 
witch  can  weep  tears." 

But  another  scoffed  at  this  test,  and  bade  the  first  remember 
how  those  of  her  own  family,  the  Hicksons  even,  bore  witness 
against  her. 

Once  more  she  was  bidden  to  confess.  The  charges,  esteemed  by 
all  men  (as  they  said)  to  have  been  proven  against  her,  were  read 
over  to  her,  with  all  the  testimony  borne  against  her,  in  proof 
thereof.  They  told  her  that,  considering  the  godly  family  to  which 
Bhe  belonged,  it  had  been  decided  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers. 
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of  Salem  that  she  should  have  her  life  spared,  if  she  would  own  her 
guilt,  make  reparation,  and  submit  to  penance  ;  but  that,  if  not,  she 
and  others  convicted  of  witchcraft  along  with  her,  were  to  be  hung 
in  Salem  market-place  on  the  next  Thursday  morning  (Thursday 
being  market-day).  And  when  they  had  thus  spoken,  they  waited 
silently  for  her  answer.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  she  spOke. 
She  had  sat  down  again  upon  the  bed  meanwhile,  for  indeed  she  was 
very  weak.  She  asked,  '^May  I  have  this  handkerchief  unbound 
from  my  eyes,  for  indeed,  sirs,  it  hurts  me  ? " 

The  occasion  for  which  she  was  blindfolded  being  over,  the 
bandage  was  taken  off,  and  she  was  allowed  to  see.     She  looked 

Sitiful  at  the  stem  faces  around  her,  in  grim  suspense  as  to  what 
er  answer  would  be.     Then  she  spoke  : 

*^  Sirs,  I  must  choose  death  with  a  quiet  conscience,  rather  than 
life  to  be  gained  by  a  lie.  I  am  not  a  witch.  I  know  not  hardly 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  I  am.  I  have  done  many,  many 
things  very  wrong  in  my  life  ;  but  I  think  God  will  forgive  me  them 
for  my  Saviour's  sake." 

*'  Take  not  His  name  on  your  wicked  b'ps,"  said  Pastor  Tappau, 
enraged  at  her  resolution  of  not  confessing,  and  scarcely  able  to 
keep  himself  from  striking  her.  She  saw  &e  desire  he  had,  and 
shrank  away  in  timid  fear.  Then  Justice  Hathom  solemnly  read 
the  legal  condemnation  of  Lois  Barclay  to  death  by  hanging,  as  a 
convicted  witch.  She  murmured  something  which  nobody  heard 
fully,  but  which  soimded  like  a  prayer  for  pity  and  compassion  on 
her  tender  years  and  friendless  estate.  Then  they  left  her  to  all  the 
horrors  of  that  solitary,  loathsome  dungeon,  and  the  strange  terror 
of  approaching  death. 

Outside  the  prison  walls,  the  dread  of  the  witches,  and  the 
excitement  against  witchcraft,  grew  with  fearful  rapidity.  Numbers 
of  women,  and  men,  too,  were  accused,  no  matter  what  their  station 
of  life  and  their  former  character  had  been.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
alleged  that  upwards  of  fifty  persons  were  grievously  vexed  by  the 
devQ,  and  those  to  whom  he  had  imparted  of  his  power  for  vile  and 
wicked  considerations.  How  much  of  malice— distinct,  unmistakable, 
personal  malice — was  mixed  up  with  these  accusations,  no  one  can 
now  tell.  The  dire  statistics  of  this  time  tell  us,  that  fifty-five 
escaped  death  by  confessing  themselves  guilty,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  in  prison,  more  than  two  hundi^  accused,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  suffered  death,  among  whom  was  the  minister  I  have 
called  Nolan,  who  was  traditionally  esteemed  to  have  suffered 
through  hatred  of  his  co-pastor.  One  old  man,  scorning  the  accusa- 
tion, and  refusing  to  plead  at  his  trial,  was,  according  to  the  law, 
pressed  to  death  for  his  contumacy.  Nay,  even  dogs  were  accused 
of  witchcraft,  suffered  the  legal  penalties,  and  are  recorded  among 
the  subjects  of  capital  punishment.  One  young  man  found  means 
to  effect  his  mother's  escape  from  confinement,  fled  with  her  on 
horseback,  and  secreted  her  in  the  Blueberry  Swamp,  not  far  from 
Taplay's  Brook,  in  the  Great  Pasture  ;  he  concealed  her  here  in  a 
wigwam  which  he  built  for  her  shelter,  provided  her  with  food  and 
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clothing,  and  comforted  and  sustained  her  until  after  the  delusion 
had  passed  away.  The  poor  creature  must,  however,  have  suflfered 
dreadfully,  for  one  of  her  arms  was  fractured  in  the  all  but  desperate 
effort  of  getting  her  out  of  prison. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  try  and  save  Lois.  Grace  Hickson  would 
fain  have  ignored  her  altogether.  Such  a  taint  did  witchcraft  bring 
upon  a  whole  family,  that  generations  of  blameless  life  were  not 
at  that  day  esteemed  sufficient  to  wash  it  out.  Besides,  you  must 
remember  that  Grace,  along  with  most  people  of  her  time,  believed 
most  firmly  in  the  reality  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  Poor,  forsaken 
Lois,  believed  in  it  herself,  and  it  added  to  her  terror,  for  the  gaoler 
in  an  unusually  communicative  mood,  told  her  that  nearly  every  cell 
was  now  full  of  witches,  and  it  was  possible  he  might  have  to  put 
one,  if  more  came,  in  with  her.  Lois  knew  that  she  was  no  witch 
herself  ;  but  not  the  less  did  she  believe  that  the  crime  was  abroad, 
and  largely  shared  in  by  evil-minded  persons  who  had  chosen  to 
give  up  their  souls  to  Satan  ;  and  she  shuddered  with  terror  at  what 
the  gaoler  said,  and  would  have  asked  him  to  spare  her  this  com- 
panionship if  it  were  possible.  But,  somehow,  her  senses  were 
leaving  her,  and  she  could  not  remember  the  right  words  in  which 
to  form  her  request,  until  he  had  left  the  place. 

The  only  person  who  yearned  after  Lois — who  would  have  be- 
friended her  1$  he  could — was  Manasseh,  poor,  mad  Manasseh.  But 
he  was  so  wild  and  outrageous  in  his  talk,  that  it  was  all  his  mother 
could  do  to  keep  his  state  concealed  from  pubUc  observation.  She 
had  for  this  purpose  given  him  a  sleeping  potion;  and,  while  he  lay 
heavy  and  inert  under  the  influence  of  the  poppy-tea,  his  mothef 
boimd  him  with  cords  to  the  ponderous,  antique  bed  in  which  he 
slept.  She  looked  broken-hearted  while  she  did  this  office,  and  thus 
acknowledged  the  degradation  of  her  first-bom — him  of  whom  she 
had  ever  been  so  proud. 

Late  that  evening,  Grace  Hickson  stood  in  Lois's  cell,  hooded 
and  cloaked  up  to  her  eyes.  Lois  was  sitting  quite  still,  playing 
idly  with  a  bit  of  string  which  one  of  the  magistrates  had  dropped 
out  of  his  pocket  that  morning.  Her  aimt  was  standing  by  her  for 
an  instant  or  two  in  silence,  before  Lois  seemed  aware  of  her  pre- 
sence. Suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  uttered  a  little  cry,  shrinking 
away  from  the  dark  figure.  Then,  as  if  her  cry  had  loosened 
Grace's  tongue,  she  began : 

**Lois  Barclay,  did  I  ever  do  you  any  harm?"  Grace  did  not 
know  how  often  her  want  of  loving-kindness  had  pierced  the  tender 
heart  of  the  stranger  under  her  roof;  nor  did  Lois  remember  it 
against  her  now.  Instead,  Lois's  memory  was  filled  with  grateful 
thoughts  of  how  much  that  might  have  been  left  undone,  by  a  less 
conscientious  person,  her  aunt  had  done  for  her,  and  she  half- 
stretched  out  her  arms  as  to  a  friend  in  that  desolate  place^  while 
she  answered : 

"  Oh  no,  no !  you  were  very  good !  very  kind  I" 

But  Grace  stood  immovable. 
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'*  I  did  you  no  harm,  although  I  never  rightly  knew  why  you 
came  to  us." 

"  I  was  sent  by  my  mother  on  her  death-bed,"  moaned  Lois, 
covering  her  face.  It  grew  darker  every  instant.  Her  aunt  stood, 
still  and  silent. 

"  Did  any  of  mine  ever  wrong  you  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  time. 

^  "No,  no;  never,  till  Prudence  said Oh,  aunt,  do  you  think 

I  am  a  witch?"  And  now  Lois  was  standing  up,  holding  by 
Grace's  cloak,  and  trying  to  read  her  face.  Grace  drew  herself, 
ever  so  little,  away  from  the  girl,  whom  she  dreaded,  and  yet  sought 
to  propitiate. 

"  Wiser  than  I,  godlier  than  I,  have  said  it.  But,  oh,  Lois, 
Lois !  he  was  my  first-bom.  Loose  him  from  the  demon,  for  the 
sake  of  Him  whose  name  I  dare  not  name  in  this  terrible  building, 
filled  with  them  who  have  renounced  the  hopes  of  their  baptism ; 
loose  Manasseh  from  his  awful  state,  if  ever  I  or  mine  did  you  a 
kindness." 

"  You  ask  me  for  Christ's  sake,"  said  Lois.  "  I  can  name  that 
holy  name — for  oh,  aunt !  indeed,  and  in  holy  truth,  I  am  no  witch ! 
and  yet  I  am  to  die — ^to  be  hanged  !  Aunt,  do  not  let  them  kUl  me  ! 
I  am  so  young,  and  I  never  did  any  one  any  harm  that  I  know  of." 

"Hush!  for  very  shame!  Tliis  afternoon  I  have  bound  my 
first-bom  with  strong  cords,  to  keep  him  from  doing  himself  or  ua 
a  mischief — he  is  so  frenzied.  Lois  Barclay,  look  here  ! "  and 
Grace  knelt  down  at  her  niece's  feet,  and  joined  her  hands  as  if  in 
prayer.  "I  am  a  proud  woman,  God  forgive  me!  and  I  never 
thought  to  kneel  to  any  save  to  Him.  And  now  I  kneel  at  your 
feet,  to  pray  you  to  release  my  children,  more  especially  my  son 
Manasseh,  from  the  spells  you  have  put  upon  them.  Lois,  hearken 
to  me,  and  I  will  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  you,  if  yet  there  may  be 
mercy." 

"  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  never  did  you  or  yours  any  wrong.  How 
can  I  undo  it  ?  How  can  I  ? "  And  she  wrung  her  hands  in  intensity 
of  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  aught  she  could  do. 

Here  Grace  got  up,  slowly,  stiffly,  and  sternly.  She  stood  aloof 
from  the  chained  girl,  in  the  remote  comer  of  the  prison-cell  near 
the  door,  ready  to  make  her  escape  as  soon  as  she  had  cursed  the 
witch,  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  undo  the  evil  she  had  wrought. 
Grace  lifted  up  her  right  hand,  and  held  it  up  on  high,  as  she 
doomed  Lois  to  be  accursed  for  ever,  for  her  deadly  sin,  and  her 
want  of  mercy  even  at  this  final  hour.  And,  lastly,  she  summoned 
her  to  meet  her  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  answer  for  this  deadly 
injury  done  to  both  souls  and  bodies  of  those  who  had  taken  her  in, 
and  received  her  when  she  came  to  them  an  orphan  and  a  stranger. 

Until  this  last  summons,  Lois  had  stood  as  one  who  hears  her 
sentence  and  can  say  nothing  against  it,  for  she  knows  all  would  be 
in  vain.  But  she  raised  her  head  when  she  heard  her  aunt  speak  of 
the  judgment-seat,  and  at  the  end  of  Grace's  speech  she,  too,  lifted 
up  her  right  hand,  as  if  solemnly  pledging  herself  by  that  action, 
and  replied : 
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"  Aunt !  I  will  meet  you  there.  And  there  you  will  know  my 
innocence  of  this  deadly  thing.  God  have  mercy  on  you  and 
yours ! " 

Her  ealm  voice  maddened  Grace,  and  making  a  gesture  as  if  she 
plucked  up  a  handful  of  dust  off  the  floor,  and  threw  it  at  Lois, 
she  cried : 

"  Witch !  witch !  ask  mercy  for  thyself — I  need  not  your  prayers. 
Witches'  prayers  are  read  backwards.  I  spit  at  thee,  and  defy  thee ! " 
And  so  she  went  away. 

*  Lois  sat  moaning  that  whole  night  through.  *'  God  comfort 
me  !  God  strengthen  me  ! "  was  all  she  could  remember  to  say. 
She  just  felt  that  want,  nothing  more — all  other  fears  ax^d  wants 
seemed  dead  within  her.  And  when  the  gaoler  brought  in  her 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  reported  her  as  "  gone  Mlly ; "  for, 
indeed,  she  did  not  seem  to  know  him,  but  kept  rocking  herself,  to 
and  fro,  and  whispering  softly  to  herself,  smiling  a  little  from  time 
to  time. 

But  God  did  comfort  her,  and  strengthen  her  too.  Late  on  that 
Wednesday  afternoon  they  thrust  another  "  witch  "  into  her  cell, 
bidding  the  two,  with  opprobrious  words,  keep  company  together. 
The  new  comer  fell  prostrate  with  the  push  given  her  from  without ; 
and  Lois,  not  recognising  anything  but  an  old  ragged  woman  lying 
helpless  on  her  face  on  the  ground,  lifted  her  up  ;  and  lo  !  it  was 
Nattee — dirty,  filthy  indeed,  mud-pelted,  stone-bruised,  beaten,  and 
all  astray  in  her  wits  with  the  treatment  she  had  received  from  the 
mob  outside.  Lois  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  softly  wiped  the  old 
brown  wrinkled  face  with  her  apron,  crying  over  it,  as  she  had 
hardly  yet  cried  over  her  own  sorrows.  For  hours  she  tended  the 
old  Indian  woman — ^tended  her  bodily  woes  ;  and  as  the  poor  scat- 
tered senses  of  the  savage  creature  came  slowly  back,  Lois  gathered 
her  infinite  dread  of  the  morrow,  when  she,  too,  as  well  as  Lois,  was 
to  be  led  out  to  die,  in  face  of  all  that  infuriated  crowd.  Lois  sought 
in  her  own  mind  for  some  so\u*ce  of  comfort  for  the  old  woman,  who 
shook  like  one  in  the  shaking  palsy  at  the  dread  of  death— and  such 
a  death. 

When  all  was  quiet  through  the  prison,  in  the  deep  dead  mid- 
night, the  gaoler  outside  the  door  heiu*d  Lois  telling,  as  if  to  a  young 
cluld,  the  marvellous  and  sorrowful  story  of  one  who  died  on  the 
cross  for  us  and  for  our  sakes.  As  long  as  she  spoke,  the  Indian 
woman's  terror  seemed  lulled ;  but  the  instant  she  paused  for 
weariness,  Nattee  cried  out  afresh,  as  if  some  wild  beast  were  follow- 
ing her  close  through  the  dense  forests  in  which  she  had  dwelt  in 
her  youth.  And  then  Lois  weht  on,  saying  all  the  blessed  words 
she  could  remember,  and  comforting  the  helpless  Indian  woman 
with  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  a  Heavenly  Friend.  And  in  com- 
forting her,  Lois  was  comforted ;  in  strengthening  her,  Lois  was 
strengthened. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  summons  to  come  forth  and  die 
came.  They  who  entered  the  cell  found  Lois  asleep,  her  face  resting 
on  the  slumbering  old  woman,  whose  head  she  still  held  in  her  lap. 
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She  did  not  seem  clearly  to  recognise  where  she  was,  when  she 
awakened  ;  the  "  silly"  look  had  returned  to  her  wan  face  ;  all  she 
appeared  to  know  was  that,  somehow  or  another,  through  some 
peril  or  another,  she  had  to  protect  the  poor  Indian  woman.  She 
smiled  faintly  when  she  saw  tiie  bright  light  of  the  April  day  ;  and 

Eut  her  arm  round  Nattee,  and  tried  to  keep  the  Indian  quiet  with 
ushing,  soothing  words  of  broken  meaning,  and  holy  fragments  of 
the  Psahns.  Nattee  tightened  her  hold  upon  Lois  as  they  drew 
near  the  gallows,  and  the  outrageous  crowd  below  began  to  hoot  and 
yell.  Lois  redoubled  her  efforts  to  calm  and  encourage  Nattee, 
apparently  unconscious  that  any  of  the  opprobriiun,  the  hootings, 
the  stones,  the  mud,  was  directed  towards  her  herself.  But  when 
they  took  Nattee  from  her  arms,  and  led  her  out  to  suffer  first,  Lois 
seemed  all  at  once  to  recover  her  sense  of  the  present  terror.  She 
gazed  wildly  around,  stretched  out  her  arms  as  if  to  some  person  in 
the  distance,  who  was  yet  visible  to  her,  and  cried  out  once,  with  a 
voice  that  thrilled  through  all  who  heard  it,  "  Mother !  "  Directly 
afterwards,  the  body  of  Lois  the  Witch  swimg  in  the  air,  and  every 
one  stood  with  hushed  breath,  with  a  sudden  wonder,  like  a  fear  of 
deadly  crime,  fallen  upon  them. 

The  stillness  and  the  silence  were  broken  by  one  crazed  and 
mad,  who  came  rushing  up  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  and  caught  Lois's 
body  in  hk  arms,  and  kuised  her  Hps  with  wild  passion.  And  then, 
as  if  it  were  true  what  the  people  believed,  that  he  was  possessed 
by  a  demon,  he  sprang  down,  and  rushed  through  the  crowd,  out  of 
the  bounds  of  the  city, and  into  the  dark  dense  forest,  and  Manasseh 
Hickson  was  no  more  seen  of  Christian  man. 

The  people  of  Salem  had  awakened  from  their  frightful  delusion 
before  the  autumn,  when  Captain  Holdemesse  and  Kalph  Lucy 
came  to  find  out  Lois,  and  bring  her  home  to  peaceful  Barford,  in  the 
pleasant  country  of  England.  Instead  they  led  them  to  the  grassy 
grave  where  she  lay  at  rest,  done  to  death  by  mistaken  men.  Kalph 
Lucy  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  in  quitting  Salem,  with  a  heavy, 
heavy  heart ;  and  lived  a  bachelor  all  his  life  long  for  her  sake. 

Long  years  afterwards.  Captain  Holdemesse  sought  him  out,  to 
tell  him  some  news  that  he  thought  might  interest  the  grave  miller 
of  the  Avonside.  Captain  Holdemesse  told  him  that  in  the  previous 
year — it  was  then  1713 — the  sentence  of  excommimication  against  the 
witches  of  Salem  was  ordered,  in  godly  sacramental  meeting  of  the 
church,  to  be  erased  and  blotted  out,  and  that  those  who  met 
together  for  this  purpose  **  humbly  requested  the  merciful  God 
would  pardon  whatsoever  sin,  error,  or  mistake  was  in  the  applica- 
tion of  justice,  through  our  merciful  High  Priest,  who  knoweth 
how  to  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  those  that  are  out  of 
the  way."  He  also  said  that  Prudence  Hickson — ^now  woman 
grown — had  made  a  most  touching  and  pungent  declaration  of 
sorrow  and  repentance  before  the  whole  church,  for  the  false  and 
mistaken  testimony  she  had  given  in  several  instances,  among  which 
she  particularly  mentioned  that  of  her  cousin  Lois  Barclay.  To  all 
which  Ralph  Lucy  only  answered  : 
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"  No  repentance  of  theirs  can  bring  her  back  to  life.** 

Then  Captain  Uoldemesse  took  out  a  paper  and  read  the  follow- 
ing humble  and  solemn  declaration  of  regret  on  the  part  of  those 
who  signed  it,  among  whom  Grace  Hickson  was  one  : — 

"  We,  whose  names  are  undersigned,  being,  in  the  year  1692, 
called  to  serve  as  jurors  in  court  of  SeJem,  on  trial  of  many  who  were 
by  some  suspected  guilty  of  doing  acts  of  witchcraft  upon  the  bodies 
of  sundry  persons ;  we  confess  that  we  ourselves  were  not  capable 
to  understand,  nor  able  to  withstand  the  mysterious  delusions  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  prince  of  the  air,  but  were,  for 
want  of  knowledge  in  ourselves,  and  better  information  from 
others,  prevailed  with  to  take  up  with  such  evidence  against  the 
accused,  as,  on  further  consideration,  and  better  information, 
yre  justly  fear  was  insufficient  for  the  touching  the  lives  of  any 
(Deut.  xvii.  6),  whereby  we  feel  we  have  been  instrumental,  with 
others,  though  ignorantly  and  unwittingly,  to  bring  upon  our- 
selves and  this  people  of  the  Lord  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood; 
which  sin,  the  Lord  saith  in  Scripture,  he  would  not  pardon 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  4),  that  is,  we  suppose,  in  regard  of  his  temporal 
judgments.  We  do,  therefore,  signify  to  all  in  general  (and  to  the 
surviving  sufferers  in  special)  our  deep  sense  of,  and  sorrow  for, 
our  errors,  in  acting  on  such  evidence  to  the  condemning  of  any 
person  ;  and  do  hereby  declare,  that  we  justly  fear  that  we  were 
sadly  deluded  and  mistaken,  for  which  we  are  much  disquieted  and 
distressed  in  our  minds,  and  do  therefore  humbly  beg  forgiveness, 
first  of  God  for  Christ's  sake,  for  this  our  error  ;  and  pray  that  God 
^  would  not  impute  the  guilt  of  it  to  ourselves  nor  others  ;  and  we 
also  pray  that  we  may  be  considered  candidly  and  aright  by  the 
living  sufferers,  as  being  then  under  the  power  of  a  strong  and 
general  delusion,  utterly  unacquainted  with,  and  not  experienced 
in,  matters  of  that  nature. 

**We  do  heartily  ask  forgiveness  of  you  all,  whom  we  have 
justly  offended  ;  and  do  declare,  according  to  our  present  minds,  we 
would  none  of  us  do  such  things  again  on  such  grounds  for  the 
whole  world  ;  praying  you  to  accept  of  this  in  way  of  satisfaction  for 
our  offence,  and  that  you  would  bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  may  be  entreated  for  the  land. 

"Foreman,  Thomas  Fisk,  &a" 

To  the  reading  of  this  paper  Ralph  Lucy  made  no  reply  save 
this,  even  more  gloomily  than  before  : 

"  All  their  repentance  will  avail  nothing  to  my  Lois,  nor  will  it 
bring  back  her  life." 

Then  Captain  Holdemesse  spoke  once  more,  and  said  that  on 
the  day  of  the  general  fast,  appointed  to  be  held  all  through  New 
England,  when  the  meeting-houses  were  crowded,  an  old,  old  man 
with  white  hair  had  stood  up  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  worship,  and  had  handed  up  into  the  pulpit  a  written  confession, 
which  he  had  once  or  twice  essayed  to  read  for  himself,  acknow- 
ledging his  great  and  ^evous  error  in  the  matter  of  the  witches  ol 
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Salem,  and  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  of  EQs  people, 
ending  with  an  entreaty  that  all  then  present  would  join  with  him 
in  prayer  that  his  past  conduct  might  not  bring  down  the  displeasure 
of  the  Most  High  upon  his  coimtry,  his  family,  or  himself.  That 
old  man,  who  was  no  other  than  Justice  Sewall,  remained  standing 
all  the  time  that  his  confession  was  read  ;  and  at  the  end  he  said, 
"  The  good  and  gracious  God  be  pleased  to  save  New  England 
and  me  and  my  fajiuly."  And  then  it  came  out  that,  for  years  past, 
Judge  Sewall  had  set  apart  a  day  for  humiliation  and  prayer,  to 
keep  fresh  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  repentance  and  sorrow  for  the  part 
he  had  borne  in  these  trials,  and  that  this  solemn  anniversary  he 
was  pledged  to  keep  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  show  his  feeling  of  deep 
humiliation. 

Ralph  Lucy's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke :  "  All  this  will  not 
bring  my  Lois  to  life  again,  or  give  me  back  the  hope  of  my  youth." 

But—as  Captain  Holdemesse  shook  his  head  (for  what  word 
could  he  say,  or  how  dispute  what  was  so  evidently  true  ?) — Ralph 
added,  ''What  is  the  day,  know  you,  that  this  justice  has  set 
apart  ?" 

**The  twenty-ninth  of  April.*' 

''Then  on  that  day  will  I,  here  at  Barford  in  England,  join  my 
prayers  as  long  as  I  live  with  the  repentant  judge,  that  his  sin  may 
be  blotted  out  and  no  more  had  in  remembrance.  She  would  have 
willed  it  so.'' 
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Not  many  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  worthy  oonple 
of  the  name  of  Hnntroyd  occupied  a  small  farm  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  They  had  married  late  in  life,  although  they  were 
very  young  when  ti^ey  first  began  to  '*  keep  company  '*  with  each 
other.  Nathan  Huntroyd  had  been  farm  servant  to  Hester  Rose's 
father,  and  had  made  up  to  her  at  a  time  when  her  parents  thought 
she  might  do  better ;  and  so,  without  much  consultation  of  her  feel- 
ings, they  had  dismissed  Nathan  in  somewhat  cavalier  fashion.  He 
had  drifted  far  away  from  his  former  connections,  when  an  uncle  of 
his  died,  leaving  Nathan — ^by  this  time  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age 
— enough  money  to  stock  a  small  farm,  and  yet  have  somethi^ 
over  to  put  in  the  bank  against  bad  times.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  bequest  was,  that  Nathan  was  looking  out  for  a  wife 
and  housekeeper,  in  a  kind  of  discreet  and  leisurely  way,  when  one 
day  he  heard  that  his  old  love,  Hester,  was — ^not  married  and 
flourishing,  as  he  had  always  supposed  her  to  be — ^but  a  poor  maid-of- 
all- work,  in  the  town  of  Ripon.  For  her  father  had  had  a  succession 
of  misfortimes,  which  had  brought  him  in  his  old  age  to  the  work- 
house ;  her  mother  was  dead  ;  her  only  brother  struggling  to  bring 
up  a  large  family ;  and  Hester  herself,  a  hard-working,  humely- 
looking  (at  thirty-seven)  servant.  Nathan  had  a  kind  of  growling 
satisfaction  (which  only  lasted  a  minute  or  two,  however)  in  hearing 
of  these  turns  of  fortune's  wheeL  He  did  not  make  many  intel- 
ligible remarks  to  his  informant,  and  to  no  one  else  did  he  say  a 
word.  But  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  presented  himself,  dressed  in 
his  Simday  best,  at  Mrs.  Thompson's  back  door  in  Ripon. 

Hester  stood  there,  in  answer  to  the  good  sound  knock  his  good 
souiid  oak  stick,  made  ;  she  with  the  light  full  upon  her,  he  in 
shadow.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  He  was  scanning  the 
face  and  figure  of  his  old  love,  for  twenty  years  unseen.  The  comely 
beauty  of  youth  had  faded  away  entirely  ;  she  was,  as  I  have 
said,  homely-looking,  plain-featured,  but  with  a  clean  skin,  and 
pleasant,  frajik  eyes.  Her  figure  was  no  longer  round,  but  tidily 
draped  in  a  blue  and  white  bedgown,  tied  round  her  waist  by  her 
white  apron-strings,  and  her  short  red  linsey  petticoat  showed  her 
tidy  feet  and  ancles.  Her  former  lover  fell  into  no  ecstasies.  He 
simply  said  to  himself,  "  She'll  do ; "  and  forthwith  began  upon 
his  business.) 
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'^  Hester,  thou  dost  not  mind  me.  I  am  Nathan,  as  thy  father 
turned  off  at  a  minute's  notice,  for  thinking  of  thee  for  a  wife,  twenty 
year  come  Michaelmas  next.  I  have  not  Qiought  much  upon  matri- 
mony since.  But  Uncle  Ben  has  died,  leaving  me  a  small  matter  in 
the  bank  ;  and  I  have  taken  Nab-End  Farm,  and  put  in  a  bit  of 
stock,  and  shall  want  a  missus  to  see  after  it.  Wilt  like  to  come  ? 
1*11  not  mislead  thee.  It's  dairy,  and  it  might  have  been  arable. 
But  arable  takes  more  horses  nor  it  suited  me  to  buy,  and  I'd  the 
offer  of  a  tidy  lot  of  kine.  That's  all.  If  thou'lt  have  me,  I'll  come 
for  thee  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  gotten  in." 

Hester  only  said,  '^  Come  in,  and  sit  thee  down." 

He  came  in,  and  sat  down.  For  a  time,  she  took  no  more  notice 
of  him  than  of  his  stick,  bustling  about  to  get  dinner  ready  for  the 
family  whom  she  served.  He  meanwhile  watched  her  brisk,  sharp 
movements,  and  repeated  to  himself,  "  She'll  do  I "  After  about 
twentyminutes  of  silence  thus  employed,  he  got  up,  saying  : 

"  Well,   Hester,  I'm  going.     When  shall  I  come  back  again  ? " 

"  Please  thysel',  and  thou'U  please  me,"  said  Hester,  in  a  tone  that 
she  tried  to  make  light  and  indifferent ;  but  he  saw  that  her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  that  she  trembled  while  she  moved  about.  In 
another  moment  Hester  was  soundly  kissed  ;  but  when  she  looked 
round  to  scold  the  middle-aged  farmer,  he  appeared  so  entirely  com- 
posed that  she  hesitated.     ]  [e  said  : 

**  I  have  pleased  mysel',  and  thee  too,  I  hope.  Is  it  a  month's 
wage,  and  a  month's  warning  ?  To-day  is  the  eighth.  July  eighth 
is  our  wedding-day.  1  have  no  time  to  spend  a-wooing  before  then, 
and  wedding  must  na  take  long.  Two  days  is  enough  to  throw 
away,  at  our  time  o'  life." 

It  was  like  a  dream ;  but  Hester  resolved  not  to  think  more 
about  it  till  her  work  was  done.  And  when  all  was  cleaned  up  for 
the  evening,  she  went  and  gave  her  mistress  warning,  telling  her  all 
the  history  of  her  life  in  a  very  few  words.  That  day  month  she 
was  married  from  Mrs.  Thompson's  house. 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  boy,  Benjamin.  A  few  years 
after  his  birth,  Hester's  brother  died  at  Leeds,  leaving  ten  or  twelve 
children.  Hester  sorrowed  bitterly  over  this  loss ;  and  Nathan 
showed  her  much  qxiiet  sympathy,  although  he  could  not  but  re- 
member that  Jack  Rose  had  added  insult  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
youth.  He  helped  his  wife  to  make  ready  to  go  by  the  waggon  to 
Leeds.  He  made  light  of  the  household  difficulties,  which  came 
thronging  into  her  mind  after  all  was  fixed  for  her  departure.  He 
filled  her  purse,  that  she  might  have  wherewithal  to  alleviate  the 
immediate  wants  of  her  brother's  family.  And  as  she  was  leaving, 
he  ran  after  the  waggon.  "Stop,  stop!  "he  cried.  **  Hetty,  if 
thou  wilt — if  it  wunnot  be  too  much  for  thee — bring  back  one  of 
Jack's  wenches  for  company,  like.  We've  enough  and  to  spare;  and 
a  lass  will  make  the  house  winsome,  as  a  man  may  say." 

The  waggon  moved  on;  while  Hester  had  such  a  silent  swelling 
of  gratitude  in  her  heart,  as  was  both  thanks  to  her  husband,  ana 
thsuaksgiving  to  God. 
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And  that  was  the  way  that  little  Bessy  Rose  came  to  be  an 
inmate  of  the  Nab*8-End  Farm. 

Virtue  met  with  its  own  reward  in  this  instance,  and  in  a  clear 
and  tangible  shape,  too,  which  need  not  delude  people  in  general 
into  thinking  that  such  is  the  usual  nature  of  virtue's  rewards. 
Bessy  grew  up  a  bright,  affectionate,  active  girl;  a  daily  comfort  to 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  She  was  so  much  a  daorling  in  the  household 
that  they  even  thought  her  worthy  of  their  only  son  Benjamin, 
who  was  perfection  in  their  eyes.  It  is  not  often  the  case  that  two 
plain,  homely  people  have  a  child  of  uncommon  beauty;  but  it  is  so 
sometimes,  and  Benjamin  Huntroyd  was  one  of  these  exceptional 
cases.  The  hard-working,  labour-and-care-marked  farmer,  and  the 
mother,  who  could  never  have  been  more  than  tolerably  comely  in 
her  best  days,  produced  a  boy  who  might  have  been  an  earl's  son 
for  grace  and  beauty.  Even  the  hunting  squires  of  the  neighbour- 
hood reined  up  their  horses  to  admire  him,  as  he  opened  the  gates 
for  them.  He  had  no  shyness,  he  was  so  accustomed  to  admiration 
from  strangers  and  adoration  from  his  parents  from  his  earliest 
years.  As  for  Bessy  Rose,  he  ruled  imperiously  over  her  heart 
from  the  time  she  first  set  eyes  on  him.  And  as  she  grew  older,  she 
grew  on  in  loving,  persuading  herself  that  what  her  uncle  and  aunt 
loved  so  dearly  it  was  her  duty  to  love  dearest  of  alL  At  every 
unconscious  symptom  of  the  young  girl's  love  for  her  cousin,  his 
parents  smiled  and  winked  :  idl  was  going  on  as  they  wished,  no 
need  to  go  far  afield  for  Benjamin's  wife.  The  household  could  go 
on  as  it  was  now  ;  Nathan  and  Hester  sinking  into  the  rest  of  years, 
and  relinquishing  care  and  authority  to  those  dear  ones,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  might  bring  other  dear  ones  to  share  their  love. 

But  Benjamin  took  it  all  very  coolly.  He  had  been  sent  to  a 
day-school  in  the  neighbouring  town — a  grammar-school,  in  the 
high  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  majority  of  such  schools  were 
thirty  years  ago.  Neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  knew  much  of 
learning.  All  they  knew  (and  that  directed  their  choice  of  a  school) 
was  that  they  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  part  with  their  darling 
to  a  boarding-school;  that  some  schooling  he  must  have,  and  that 
Squire  Pollard's  son  went  to  Highminster  Grammar  School.  Squire 
Pollard's  son,  and  many  another  son  destined  to  make  his  parents' 
hearts  ache,  went  to  this  school.  If  it  had  not  been  so  utterly  bad 
a  place  of  education,  the  simple  farmer  and  his  wife  might  have 
found  it  out  sooner.  But  not  only  did  the  pupils  there  learn  vice, 
they  also  learnt  deceit.  Benjamin  was  naturally  too  clever  to 
remain  a  dunce,  or  else,  if  he  had  chosen  so  to  be,  there  was  nothing 
in  Highminster  Grammar  School  to  hinder  his  being  a  dunce  of  the 
first  water.  But,  to  all  appearance,  he  grew  clever  and  gentleman- 
like .  His  father  and  mother  were  even  proud  of  his  airs  and  graces, 
when  he  came  home  for  the  holidays;  taking  them  for  proofs  of  his 
refinement,  although  the  practical  effect  of  such  refinement  was  to 
make  him  express  his  contempt  for  his  parents'  homely  ways  and 
simple  ignorance.  By  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  an  articled  clerk 
in  an  attorney's  office  at  Highminster, — for  he  had  quite  declined 
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becoming  a  "  mere  clod-hopper,*'  that  is  to  say,  a  hard-working, 
honest  farmer  like  his  father — Bessy  Rose  was  the  only  person  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  him.  The  little  girl  of  fourteen  instinctively 
felt  .riere  was  something  wrong  about  him.  Alas  !  two  years  more, 
and  the  girl  of  sixteen  worshipped  his  very  shadow,  and  would  not 
see  that  aught  could  be  wrong  with  one  so  soft-spoken,  so  hand- 
some, so  kind  as  Cousin  Benjamin.  For  Benjamin  had  discovered 
that  the  way  to  cajole  his  parents  out  of  money  for  every  indul- 
gence he  fancied,  was  to  pretend  to  forward  their  innocent  scheme, 
and  make  love  to  his  pretty  cousin,  Bessy  Rose.  He  cared  just 
enough  for  her  to  make  this  work  of  necessity  not  disagreeable  at 
the  time  he  was  performing  it.  But  he  found  it  tiresome  to  remem- 
ber her  little  claims  upon  him,  when  she  was  no  longer  present. 
The  letters  he  had  promised  her  during  his  weekly  absence  at 
Highminster,  the  trifling  commissions  she  had  asked  him  to  do  for  her, 
were  all  considered  in  the  light  of  troubles ;  and  even  when  he  was 
with  her,  he  resented  the  inquiries  she  made  as  to  his  mode  of  passing 
his  time,  or  what  female  acquaintances  he  had  in  Highminster. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  ended,  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  that  he  must  go  up  to  London  for  a  year  or  two.  Poor  Farmer 
Huntroyd  was  beginning  to  repent  of  his  ambition  of  making  his  son 
Benjamin  a  gentleman.  But  it  was  too  late  to  repine  now.  Both 
father  and  mother  felt  this,  and,  however  sorrowful  they  might  be,  they 
were  silent,  neither  demurring  nor  assenting  to  Benjamin's  proposi- 
tion when  first  he  made  it.  But  Bessy,  through  hertears,  noticed  that 
both  her  uncle  and  aunt  seemed  unusually  tired  that  night,  and  sat 
hand-in-hand  on  the  fireside  settle,  idly  gazing  into  the  bright  flame, 
as  if  they  saw  in  it  pictures  of  what  they  had  once  hoped  their  lives 
would  have  been.  Bessy  rattled  about  among  the  supper  things,  as 
she  put  them  away  after  Benjamin's  departure,  making  more  noise 
than  usual — as  if  noise  and  bustle  was  what  she  needed  to  keep  her 
from  bursting  out  crying — and,  having  at  one  keen  glance  taken  in 
the  position  and  looks  of  Nathan  and  Hester,  she  avoided  looking 
in  that  direction  again,  for  fear  the  sight  of  their  wistful  faces  shoula 
make  her  own  tears  overflow. 

**  Sit  thee  down,  lass — sit  thee  down.  Bring  the  creepie-stool 
to  the  fireside,  and  let's  have  a  bit  of  talk  over  the  lad's  plans,"  said 
Mathan,  at  last  rousing  himself  to  speak.  Bessy  came  and  sat  down 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  threw  her  apron  over  her  face,  as  she  rested 
her  head  on  both  hands.  Nathan  felt  as  if  it  was  a  chance  which 
of  the  two  women  burst  out  crying  first.  So  he  thought  he  would 
speak,  in  hopes  of  keeping  off  the  infection  of  tears. 

"  Didst  ever  hear  of  this  mad  plan  afore,  Bessy  ?  " 

"  No,  never  1 "  Her  voice  came  muflled,  and  changed  from 
nnder  her  apron.  Hester  felt  as  if  the  tone,  both  of  question  and 
answer,  implied  blame,  and  this  she  could  not  bear. 

*'  We  should  ha'  looked  to  it  when  we  bound  him,  for  of  neces- 
sity  it  would  ha'  come  to  this.  There's  examins,  and  catechizes, 
and  I  dunno  what  all  for  him  to  be  put  through  in  London.  It's 
not  his  fault." 
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"  "WHch  on  us  said  it  were  ? "  asked  Nathan,  rather  pnt  out. 
"  Thof,  for  that  matter,  a  few  weeks  would  carry  him  over  the  mire, 
and  make  him  as  good  a  lawyer  as  any  judge  among  'em.  Oud 
Lawson  the  attorney  told  me  that,  in  a  talk  I  had  wi'  him  a  bit  sin. 
Na,  na !  it's  the  lad's  own  hankering  after  London  that  makes  him 
want  for  to  stay  there  for  a  year,  let  alone  two." 

Nathan  shook  his  head. 

**  And  if  it  be  his  own  hankering,"  said  Bessy,  putting  down 
her  apron,  her  face  all  flame,  and  her  eyes  swoUen  up,  *'  I  dunnot 
see  harm  in  it.  Lads  aren't  like  lasses,  to  be  teed  to  their  own 
fireside  like  th'  crook  yonder.  It's  fitting  for  a  young  man  to  go 
abroad  and  see  the  world  afore  he  settles  down." 

Hester's  hand  sought  Bessy's,  and  the  two  women  sat  in  sympa- 
thetic defiance  of  any  blame  that  should  be  thrown  on  the  beloved 
absent.     Nathan  only  said  : 

'  *  Nay,  wench,  dunnot  wax  up  so  ;  whatten's  done's  done  ;  and 
worse,  it's  my  doing.  I  mun  needs  make  my  bairn  a  gentleman  ; 
and  we  mun  pay  for  it." 

"  Dear  Uncle  I  he  wunna  spend  much,  I'll  answer  for  it ;  and 
I'll  scrimp  and  save  i'  the  house  to  make  it  good." 

• '  Wench  !  "  said  Nathan,  solemnly,  "  it  were  not  paying  in 
cash  I  were  speaking  on  :  it  were  paying  in  heart's  care,  and 
heaviness  of  soul.  Lunnon  is  a  place  where  the  devil  keeps  court 
as  well  as  King  George  ;  and  my  poor  chap  has  more  nor  once  welly 
fallen  into  his  clutches  here.  I  dunno  what  he'll  do  when  he  gets 
close  within  sniff  of  him." 

"  Don't  let  him  go,  father  !  "  said  Hester,  for  the  first  time  tak- 
ing this  view.  Hitherto  she  had  only  thought  of  her  own  grief  at 
parting  with  him.  "Father,  if  you  think  so,  keep  him  here,  safe 
under  our  own  eye." 

"  Nay  !  "  said  Nathan,  "  he's  past  time  o'  life  for  that.  Why, 
there's  not  one  on  us  knows  where  he  is  at  this  present  time,  and 
he  not  gone  out  of  our  sight  an  hour.  He's  too  big  to  be  put  back 
i'  th'  go-cart,  mother,  or  keep  within  doors  with  the  chair  turned 
bottom  upwards." 

"  I  wish  he  were  a  wee  bairn  lying  in  my  arms  again.  It  were 
a  sore  day  when  I  weaned  him  ;  and  I  think  life's  been  gettin'  sorer 
and  sorer  at  every  turn  he's  ta'en  towards  manhood." 

''  Coom,  lass,  that's  noan  the  way  to  be  talking.  Be  thankful 
to  Marcy  that  thou'st  getten  a  man  for  thy  son  as  stands  five  foot 
eleven  in's  stockings,  and  ne'er  a  sick  piece  about  him.  We  wunnot 
grudge  him  his  flmg,  will  we,  Bess,  my  wench  ?  He'll  be  coming 
back  in  a  year,  or,  maybe,  a  bit  more  ;  and  be  a*  for  settling  in  a 
quiet  town  like,  wi'  a  wife  that's  noan  so  fur  fra'  me  at  this  very 
minute.  An'  we  oud  folk,  as  we  get  into  years,  must  gi'  up  farm, 
and  tak  a  bit  on  a  house  near  Lawyer  Benjamin." 

And  so  the  good  Nathan,  his  own  heart  heavy  enough,  tried  to 
soothe  his  womenkind.  But  of  the  three,  his  eyes  were  longest  in 
closing,  his  apprehensions  the  deepest  founded. 

^ '  I  misdoubt  me  I  hanna  done  well  by  th'  lad.     I  misdoubt  me 
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sore,"  was  the  thought  that  kept  him  awake  till  day  began  to 
dawn.  *'  Summat's  wrong  about  him,  or  folk  would  na  look  at  me 
wi*  such  piteous-like  een  when  they  speak  on  him.  I  can  see  th' 
meaning  of  it,  thof  I'm  too  proud  to  let  on.  And  Lawson,  too,  ho 
holds  his  tongue  more  nor  he  should  do,  when  I  ax  him  how  my 
lad's  getting  on,  and  whatten  sort  of  a  lawyer  he'll  mak.  Grod  be 
marciful  to  Hester  an'  me,  if  th'  lad's  gone  away !  God  be  marci<^ 
ful !  But  maybe  it's  this  lying  waking  a'  the  night  through,  that 
maks  me  so  fearfu'.  Why,  when  I  were  his  age,  I  daur  be  bound 
I  should  ha'  spent  money  fast  enoof,  i'  I  could  ha'  come  by  it.  But 
I  had  to  am  it ;  that  makB  a  great  differ'.  Well !  It  were  hard  to 
thwart  th'  child  of  our  old  age,  and  we  waitin'  so  long  for  to  have 
'un !  " 

Next  morning,  Nathan  rode  Moggy,  the  cart-horse,  into  High- 
minster  to  see  Mr.  Lawson.  Anybody  who  saw  him  ride  out  of 
his  own  yard  would  have  been  struck  with  the  change  in  him 
which  was  visible,  when  he  returned  ;  a  change,  more  than  a  day's 
unusual  exercise  should  have  made  in  a  man  of  his  years.  He 
scarcely  held  the  reins  at  all.  One  jerk  of  Moggy's  head  would 
have  plucked  them  out  of  his  hands.  His  head  was  bent  forward, 
his  eyes  looking  on  some  unseen  thing,  with  long  unwinking  gaze. 
But  as  he  drew  near  home  on  his  return,  he  made  an  effort  to 
recover  himself. 

"  No  need  fretting  them,"  he  said  ;  "  lads  wiQ  be  lads.  But  I 
didna  think  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  so  thowtless,  young  as  he  is. 
Well,  well  I  he'll,  maybe,  get  more  wisdom  i'  Lunnon.  Anyways 
it's  best  to  cut  him  off  fra  such  evil  lads  as  Will  Hawker,  and  sudii- 
like.  It's  they  as  have  led  my  boy  astray.  He  were  a  good  chap 
till  he  knowed  them— a  good  chap  till  he  knowed  them." 

But  he  put  all  his  cares  in  the  background  when  he  came  into 
the  house-place,  where  both  Bessy  and  his  wife  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  both  would  fain  lend  a  hand  to  take  off  his  great-coat. 

**  Theer,  wenches,  theer  !  ye  might  let  a  man  alone  for  to  get 
out  on's  clothes!  Why,  I  might  ha'  struck  thee,  lass."  And  he 
went  on  talking,  trying  to  keep  them  off  for  a  time  from  the  sub- 
ject that  all  had  at  heart.  But  there  was  no  putting  them  off  for 
ever  ;  and,  by  dint  of  repeated  questioning  on  his  wife's  part,  more 
was  got  out  than  he  had  ever  meant  to  tell — enough  to  grieve  both 
his  hearers  sorely  :  and  yet  the  brave  old  man  still  kept  the  worst 
in  his  own  breast. 

The  next  day  Benjamin  came  home  for  a  week  or  two,  before 
making  his  great  start  to  London.  His  father  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  was  solemn  and  quiet  in  his  manner  to  the  young  man. 
Bessy,  who  had  shown  anger  enough  at  first,  and  had  uttered  many 
a  sharp  speech,  began  to  relent,  and  then  to  feel  hurt  and  displeased 
that  her  uncle  should  persevere  so  long  in  his  cold,  reserved  manner, 
and  Benjamin  just  going  to  leave  them.  Her  aunt  went,  trem- 
blingly busy,  about  the  clothes-presses  and  drawers,  as  if  afraid  of 
letting  herself  think  either  of  the  past  or  the  future ;  only  once  or 
twice,  coming  behind  her  son,  she  suddenly  stopped  over  his  sitting 
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figure,  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and  stroked  his  hair.  Bessy  re- 
membered afterwards — ^long  years  afterwards — ^how  he  had  tossed 
his  head  away  with  nervous  irritability  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
had  muttered — her  aunt  did  not  hear  it,  but  Bessy  did — 

*'  Can't  you  leave  a  man  alone  ? " 

Towards  Bessy  herself  he  was  pretty  gracious.  Ko  other  words 
express  his  manner :  it  was  not  warm,  nor  tender,  nor  cousinly, 
but  there  was  an  assumption  of  underbred  politeness  towards  her 
as  a  young,  pretty  woman  ;  which  politeness  was  neglected  in  lus 
authoritative  or  grumbling  manner  towards  lus  mother,  or  his  sullen 
silence  before  his  father.  He  once  or  twice  ventured  on  a  compli- 
ment to  Bessy  on  her  personal  appearance.  She  stood  still,  and 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

'^  HoVs  my  eyes  changed  sin  last  thou  saw'st  them,**  she  asked, 
*'that  thou  must  be  telling  me  about  'em  i'  that  fashion?  Fd 
rayther  by  a  deal  see  thee  helping  thy  mother  when  she's  dropped 
her  knittmg-needle  and  cauna  see  i'  th'  dusk  for  to  pick  it  up.'' 

But  Bessy  thought  of  his  pretty  speech  about  her  eyes  long  after 
he  had  forgotten  making  it,  and  would  have  been  puzzled  to  tell 
the  colour  of  them.  Msmy  a  day,  after  he  was  gone,  did  she  look 
earnestly  in  the  little  oblong  looking-glass,  which  hung  up  against 
the  wall  of  her  little  sleeping-chamber,  but  which  she  used  to  take 
down  in  order  to  examine  the  eyes  he  had  praised,  murmuring  to 
herself,  "  Pretty  soft  grey  eyes !  Pretty  soft  grey  eyes  ! "  until  she 
would  hang  np  the  glass  again  with  a  sudden  laugh  and  a  rosy  blush. 

In  the  days  when  he  had  gone  away  to  the  vague  distance  and 
vaguer  place — ^the  city  called  London — Bessy  tried  to  forget  all  that 
had  gone  against  her  feeling  of  the  affection  and  duty  that  a  son 
owed  to  his  parents  ;  and  she  had  many  things  to  forget  of  this 
kind  that  would  keep  surging  up  into  her  mind.  For  instance,  she 
wished  that  he  had  not  objected  to  the  home-spun,  home-made  shirts 
which  his  mother  and  she  had  had  such  pleasure  in  getting  ready  for 
him.  He  might  not  know,  it  was  true — and  so  her  love  urged — how 
carefully  and  evenly  the  thread  had  been  spun  :  how,  not  content 
with  bleaching  the  yam  in  the  sunniest  meadow,  the  linen,  on  its 
return  from  the  weaver's,  had  been  spread  out  afresh  on  the  sweet 
summer  grass,  and  watered  carefuUy  night  after  night  when  there 
was  no  dew  to  perform  the  kindly  office.  He  did  not  know — for  no 
one  but  Bessy  herself  did — how  many  false  or  large  stitches,  made 
large  and  false  by  her  aunt's  failing  eyes  (who  yet  liked  to  do  the 
choicest  part  of  the  stitching  all  by  herself),  Bessy  had  unpicked  at 
night  in  her  own  room,  and  with  dainty  fingers  had  restitched  ; 
sewing  eagerly  in  the  dead  of  night.  All  this  he  did  not  know  ;  or 
he  could  never  have  complained  of  the  coarse  texture,  the  old- 
fashioned  make  of  these  shirts  ;  and  argued  on  his  mother  to  give 
him  part  of  her  little  store  of  egg  and  butter-money  in  order  to  buy 
newer-fashioned  linen  in  Highminster. 

When  once  that  little  precious  store  of  his  mother's  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  well  for  Bessy's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did  not  know 
how  loosely  her  aunt  counted  up  the  coins  miflt4iking  guineas  for 
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Bhillings,  or  just  the  other  way,  so  that  the  amount  was  seldom  the 
Bame  in  the  old  black  spoutless  teapot.  Yet  this  son,  this  hope,  this 
love,  had  still  a  strange  power  of  fascination  over  the  household. 
The  evening  before  he  left,  he  sat  between  his  parents,  a  hand  in 
theirs  on  either  side,  and  Bessy  on  the  old  creepie-stool,  her  head 
lying  on  her  aunt's  knee,  and  looking  up  at  him  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  to  learn  his  face  off  by  heart ;  till  his  glances  meeting  hers, 
made  her  drop  her  eyes,  and  only  sigh. 

He  stopped  up  late  that  night  with  his  father,  long  after  the 
women  had  gone  to  bed.  But  not  to  sleep  ;  for  I  will  answer  for  it 
the  grey-haired  mother  never  slept  a  wink  till  the  late  dawn  of  the 
autumn  day  ;  and  Bessy  heard  her  uncle  come  up-stairs  with  heavy, 
deliberate  footsteps,  and  go  to  the  old  stocking  which  served  him  for 
bank,  and  count  out  the  golden  guineas ;  once  he  stopped,  but 
again  he  went  on  afresh,  as  if  resolved  to  crown  his  gift  with  libe- 
rality. Another  long  pause — in  which  she  could  but  indistinctly 
hear  continued  words,  it  might  have  been  advice,  it  might  be  a 
prayer,  for  it  was  in  her  uncle's  voice — and  then  father  and  son 
came  up  to  bed.  Bessy's  room  was  but  parted  from  her  cousin's  by 
a  thin  wooden  partition  ;  and  the  last  sound  she  distinctly  heard, 
before  her  eyes,  tired  out  with  crying,  closed  themselves  in  sleep, 
was  the  guineas  clinking  down  upon  each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
as  if  Benjamin  were  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  his  father's 
present. 

After  he  was  gone,  Bessy  wished  he  had  asked  her  to  walk  part 
of  the  way  with  him  into  Highminster.  She  was  all  ready,  har  things 
laid  out  on  the  bed  ;  but  she  could  not  accompany  bim  without 
invitation. 

The  little  household  tried  to  close  over  the  gap  as  best  they 
might.  They  seemed  to  set  themselves  to  their  daily  work  with 
unusual  vigour  ;  but  somehow  when  evening  came  there  had  been 
little  done.  Heavy  hearts  never  make  light  work,  and  there  was 
no  telling  how  much  care  and  anxiety  each  had  had  to  bear  in  secret 
in  the  field,  at  the  wheel,  or  in  the  dairy.  Formerly  he  was  looked 
for  every  Saturday — looked  for,  though  he  might  not  come  ;  or  if  he 
came,  there  were  things  to  be  spoken  about  that  made  his  visit"  any- 
thing but  a  pleasure  :  still  he  might  come,  and  all  things  might 
go  right ;  and  then  what  sunshine,  what  gladness  to  those  humble 
people !  But  now  he  was  away,  and  dreary  winter  was  come  on  ; 
old  folks'  sight  fails,  and  the  evenings  were  long,  and  sad,  in  spite 
of  all  Bessy  could  do  or  say.  And  he  did  not  write  so  often  as  he 
might — so  everyone  thought ;  though  everyone  would  have  been 
ready  to  defend  him  from  either  of  the  others  who  had  expressed 
such  a  thoujrht  aloud.  **  Surely,"  said  Bessy  to  herself,  when  the 
first  primroseF  peeped  out  in  a  sheltered  and  sunny  hedge-bank, 
and  she  gathered  them  as  she  passed  home  from  afternoon  church — 
"  surely,  there  never  will  be  such  a  dreary,  miserable  winter  again 
as  this  has  been. "  There  had  been  a  great  change  in  Nathan  and 
Hester  Huntroyd  during  this  last  year.  The  spring  before,  when 
Benjamin  was  yet  the  subject  of  more  hopes  than  fears,  his  father 
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and  mother  looked  what  T  may  call  an  elderly  middle-aged  couple  : 
people  who  had  a  good  deal  of  hearty  work  in  them  yet.  Now — it 
was  not  his  absence  alone  that  caused  the  change — they  looked  frail 
and  old,  as  if  each  day's  natural  trouble  was  a  burden  more  than 
they  could  bear.  For  Nathan  had  heard  sad  reports  about  his  only 
child,  and  had  told  them  solemnly  to  his  wife,  as  things  too  bad  to 
be  believed,  and  yet,  "  God  help  us  if  he  Ib  indeed  such  a  lad  as 
this !  "  Their  eyes  were  become  too  dry  and  hollow  for  many  tears  ; 
they  sat  together,  hand  in  hand  ;  and  shivered,  and  sighed,  and  did 
not  speak  many  words,  or  dare  to  look  at  each  other :  and  then 
Hester  had  said : 

"  We  mauna  tell  th'  lass.  Young  folks'  hearts  break  wi'  a  little, 
and  she'd  be  apt  to  fancy  it  were  true."  Here  the  old  woman's 
voice  broke  into  a  kind  of  piping  cry,  but  she  struggled,  and  her 
next  words  were  all  right.  "We  mauna  tell  her;  he's  bound  to 
be  fond  on  her,  and,  maybe,  if  she  thinks  well  on  him,  and  loves 
him.  it  will  bring  him  straight !  " 

"  Grod  grant  it ! "  said  Nathan. 

"  Grod  shall  grant  it ! "  said  Hester,  passionately  moaning  out 
her  words  ;  and  then  repeating  them,  alas  !  with  a  vain  repetition. 

"  It's  a  bad  place  for  lying,  Ib  Highminster,"  said  she  at  length, 
as  if  impatient  of  the  silence.  *'  I  Jiever  knowed  such  a  place  for 
getting  up  stories.  But  Bessy  knows  nought  on,  and  nother  you 
nor  me  belie'es  'em;  that's  one  blessing." 

But  if  they  did  not  in  their  hearts  believe  them,  how  came  they 
to  look  so  sad,  and  worn,  beyond  what  mere  age  could  make  them? 

Then  came  round  another  year,  another  winter,  yet  more  mise- 
rable than  the  last.  This  year,  with  the  primroses,  came  Ben- 
jamin ;  a  bad,  hard,  flippant  young  man,  with  yet  enough  of 
specious  manners  and  handsome  countenance  to  niake  his  appear- 
ance striking  at  first  to  those  to  whom  the  aspect  of  a  London  fast 
voung  man  of  the  lowest  order  Ib  strange  and  new.  Just  at  first,  as 
ne  sauntered  in  with  a  swagger  and  an  air  of  indifference,  which  was 
partly  assumed,  partly  re^,  his  old  parents  felt  a  simple  Idnd  of 
awe  of  him,  as  if  he  were  not  their  son,  but  a  real  gentleman ;  but 
they  had  too  much  fine  instinct  in  their  homely  natures  not  to 
know,  after  a  very  few  minutes  had  passed,  that  this  was  not  a  true 
prince. 

"  Whatten  ever  does  he  mean,"  said  Hester  to  her  niece,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  by  a'  them  maks  and  wearlocks?  And 
he  minces  his  words  as  if  his  tongue  were  clipped  short,  or  split 
like  a  magpie's.  Hech  !  London  is  as  bad  as  a  hot  day  i'  August 
for  spoiling  good  flesh;  for  he  were  a  good-looking  lad  when  he 
went  up;  and  now,  look  at  him,  with  his  skin  gone  into  lines  and 
flourishes,  just  like  the  first  page  on  a  copybook." 

''I  think  he  looks  a  good  deal  better,  aunt,  for  them  new- 
fashioned  whiskers  ! "  said  Bessy,  blushing  still  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  kiss  he  had  given  her  on  first  seeing  her — a  pledge,  she 
thought,  poor  girl,  that,  in  spite  of  his  long  silence  in  letter-writing, 
he  still  looked  upon  her  as  his  troth-plight  wife.   There  were  thingi 
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about  him  which  none  of  them  liked,  although  they  never  spoke  of 
them  ;  yet  there  was  also  something  to  gratify  them  in  the  way  in 
which  he  remained  quiet  at  Nab-End,  instead  of  seeking  variety,  as 
he  had  formerly  done,  by  constantly  stealing  oflf  to  the  neighbouring 
town.  His  father  had  paid  all  the  debts  that  he  knew  of,  soon  after 
Benjamin  had  gone  up  to  London  ;  so  there  were  no  duns  that  his 
parents  knew  to  alarm  him,  and  keep  him  at  home.  And  he  went 
out  in  the  morning  with  the  old  man,  his  father,  and  lounged  by 
his  side,  as  Nathan  went  round  his  fields,  with  busy  yet  infinngait, 
having  heart,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  all  that  was  going 
on,  because  at  length  his  son  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farm- 
ing affairs,  and  stood  patiently  by  his  side  while  he  compared  his 
own  sm^  galloways  with  the  great  short-horns  looming  over  his 
neighbour's  hedge. 

**  It's  a  slovenly  way,  thou  seest,  that  of  selling  th'  milk  ;  folk 
don't  care  whether  it's  good  or  not,  so  that  they  get  their  pint- 
measure  full  of  stuff  that  s  watered  afore  it  leaves  th'  beast,  instead 
o'  honest  cheating  by  the  help  o'  th'  pump.  But  look  at  Bessy's 
butter,  what  skill  it  shows !  part  her  own  manner  o'  making,  and 
part  good  choice  o'  cattle.  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  her  basket,  a'  packed 
ready  for  to  go  to  market ;  and  it's  noan  o'  a  pleasure  for  to  see 
the  buckets  fu'  of  their  blue  starch- water  as  yon  beasts  give.  I'm 
thinking  they  crossed  th'  breed  wi'  a  pump  not  long  sin .  'Hech  ! 
Dut  our  Bessy's  a  clever  canny  wench !  I  sometimes  think  thou'lt 
be  for  gie'ing  up  th*  law,  and  taking  to  th'  oud  trade,  when  thou 
wedst  wi'  her  1 "  This  was  intended  to  be  a  skilful  way  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the  old  farmer's  wish  and 
prayer  that  Benjamin  might  give  up  the  law,  and  return  to  the 
primitive  occupation  of  his  father.  Nathan  dared  to  hope  it  now, 
since  his  son  had  never  made  much  by  his  profession,  owing, 
as  he  had  said,  to  his  want  of  a  connexion  :  and  the  farm,  and  the 
stock,  and  the  clean  wife,  too,  were  ready  to  his  hand  ;  and  Nathan 
could  safely  rely  on  himself  never  in  his  most  unguarded  moments 
to  reproach  his  son  with  the  hardly-earned  hundreds  that  had  been 
spent  on  his  education.  So  the  old  man  listened  with  painful 
interest  to  the  answer  which  his  son  was  evidently  struggling  to 
make  ;  coughing  a  little,  and  blowing  his  nose  before  he  spoke. 

"Well !  you  see,  father,  law  is  a  precarious  livelihood  ;  a  man, 
as  I  may  express  myself,  has  no  chance  in  the  profession  unless  he 
is  known — known  to  the  judges,  and  tip-top  barristers,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Now,  you  see,  my  mother  and  you  have  no  acquaint- 
ance that  you  may  call  exactly  in  that  line.  But  luckily  I  have  met 
with  a  man,  a  friend,  as  I  may  say,  who  is  really  a  first-rate  fellow, 
knowing  everybody,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  downwards  ;  and  he 

has  offered  me  a  share  in  his  business — a  partnership  in  short " 

He  hesitated  a  little. 

"  I'm  sure  that's  uncommon  kind  of  the  gentleman,"  said  Nathan. 
**  T  should  like  for  to  thank  him  mysen  ;  for  it's  not  many  as  would 
pick  up  a  young  chap  out  o'  th'  dirt  as  it  were,  and  say  *  Here's  hauf 
my  good  fortune  for  you,  air,  and  your  very  good  health.'    Moat  on 
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'em,  when  they're  gettin*  a  bit  o'  luck,  run  off  wi'  it  to  keep  it  a'  t€ 
themselves,  and  gobble  it  down  in  a  comer.  What  may  be  his  name, 
for  I  should  like  to  know  it  V 

''You  don't  quite  apprehend  me,  father.  A  great  deal  of  what 
youVe  said  is  true  to  the  letter.  People  don't  uke  to  share  their 
good  luck,  as  you  say." 

"  The  more  credit  to  them  as  does,"  broke  in  Nathan. 

*  *  Ay,  but,  you  see,  even  such  a  fine  fellow  as  my  friend  Cavendish 
does  not  like  to  give  away  half  his  good  practice  for  nothing.  He 
expects  an  equivalent." 

*'  An  equivalent,"  said  Nathan  :  his  voice  had  dropped  down  an 
octave.  ''  And  what  may  that  be  ?  There's  always  some  meaning 
in  grand  words,  I  take  it,  though  I  am  njot  book-lamed  enough 
to  &id  it  out." 

'*  Why,  in  this  case,  the  equivalent  he  demands  for  taking  me 
into  partnership,  and  afterwards  relinquishing  the  whole  business 
to  me,  is  three  hundred  pounds  down." 

Benjamin  looked  sideways  from  under  his  eyes  to  see  how  his 
father  took  the  proposition.  His  father  struck  his  stick  deep  down 
in  the  ground,  and  leaning  one  hand  upon  it,  faced  round  at  him. 

''  Then  thy  fine  friend  may  go  and  be  hanged.  Three  hunder 
pound !  I'll  be  darned  an'  danged  too,  if  I  know  where  to  get  'em, 
if  I'd  \>e  making  a  fool  o'  thee  an'  mysen  too." 

He  was  out  of  breath  by  this  time.  His  son  took  his  father's 
first  words  in  dogged  silence  ;  it  was  but  the  burst  of  surprise  he 
had  led  himself  to  expect,  and  did  not  daunt  him  for  long. 

"  I  should  think,  sir " 

<*  <  Sir » — whatten  for  dost  thou  *  sir  '  me  ?  Is  them  your  man- 
ners? I'm  plain  Nathan  Huntroyd,  who  never  took  on  to  be  a 
gentleman  ;  but  I  have  paid  my  way  up  to  this  time,  which  I  shan- 
not  do  much  longer,  if  I'm  to  have  a  son  coming  an'  asking  me  for 
three  hundred  pound,  just  meet  same  as  if  I  were  a  cow,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  let  down  my  milk  to  the  first  person  as  strokes 
me." 

''Well,  father,"  said  Benjamin,  with  an  affectation  of  frankness, 
''then  there's  nothing  for  me,  but  to  do  as  I  have  often  planned 
before — ^go  and  emigrate." 

"  And  what?"  said  his  father,  looking  sharply  and  steadily  at 
him. 

"  Emigrate.  Go  to  America,  or  India,  or  some  colony  where 
there  would  be  an  opening  for  a  young  man  of  spirit." 

Benjamin  had  reserved  this  proposition  for  his  trump  card,  ex- 
pecting by  means  of  it  to  carry  all  before  him.  But,  to  his  surprise, 
his  father  plucked  his  stick  out  of  the  hole  he  had  made  when  he 
so  vehemently  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  walked  on  four  or  five 
steps  in  advance  ;  there  he  stood  still  again,  and  there  was  a  dead 
silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  It  'ud,  maybe,  be  the  best  thing  thou  couldst  do,"  the  father 
began.  Benjamin  set  his  teeth  hard  to  keep  in  curses.  It  was  well 
for  poor  Nathan  he  did  not  look  round  then,  and  see  the  look  his  son 
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gave  him.  "  But  it  would  come  hard  like  upon  us,  upon  Hester 
and  me,  for,  whether  thou'rt  a  good  *un  or  not,  thou'rt  our  flesh 
and  blood,  our  f»nly  bairn,  and  if  thou'rt  not  all  as  a  man  could 

wish,  it's,  maybe,  been  the  fault  on  our  pride  i'  the It  'ud  kill  the 

missus  if  he  went  ofl"  to  Amerikay,  and  Bess,  too,  the  lass  as  thinks  so 
much  on  him  !"  The  speech,  originally  addressed  to  his  son,  had 
wandered  off  into  a  monologue — as  keenly  listened  to  by  Benjamin, 
however,  as  if  it  had  all  been  spoken  to  him.  After  a  pause  of  con- 
sideration, his  father  turned  round  :  **  Yon  man — I  wunnot  call 
him  a  friend  o'  youm,  to  think  of  asking  you  for  such  a  mint  o' 
money — ^is  not  th'  only  one,  I'll  be  bound,  as  could  give  ye  a  start 
i'  the  law  ?    Other  folks  'ud,  maybe,  do  it  for  less  ? " 

"  Not  one  of  'em  ;  to  give  me  equal  advantages,"  said  Benjamin, 
thinking  he  perceived  signs  of  relenting. 

"  Well,  then,  thou  mayst  tell  him  that  it's  nother  he  nor  thee 
as  '11  see  th'  sight  o'  three  hundred  pound  o'  my  money.  I'll  not  deny 
as  I've  a  bit  laid  up  again  a  rainy  day  ;  it's  not  so  much  as  thatten 
though,  and  a  part  on  it  is  for  Bessy,  as  has  been  like  a  daughter 
to  us." 

"  But  Bessy  is  to  be  your  real  daughter  some  day,  when  I've  a 
home  to  take  her  to,"  said  Benjamin  ;  for  he  played  very  fast  and 
loose,  even  in  his  own  mind,  with  his  engagement  with  Bessy. 
Present  with  her,  when  she  was  looking  her  brightest  and  best,  he 
behaved  to  her  as  if  they  were  engaged  lovers  ;  absent  from  her,  he 
looked  upon  her  rather  as  a  good  wedge,  to  be  driven  into  his 
parent's  favour  on  his  behalf.  Now,  however,  he  was  not  exactly 
untrue  in  speaking  as  if  he  meant  to  make  her  his  wife ;  for  the 
thought  was  in  his  mind,  though  he  made  use  of  it  to  work  upon 
his  father. 

**  It  will  be  a  dree  day  for  us,  then,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Bui 
God'll  have  us  in  his  keeping,  and  '11,  may-happen,  be  taking  more 
care  on  us  i'  heaven  by  that  time  than  Bess,  good  lass  as  she  is,  has 
had  on  us  at  Nab-End.  Her  heart  is  set  on  thee,  too.  But,  lad,  I 
haima  gotten  the  three  himder  ;  I  keeps  my  cash  i*  th'  stocking,  thou 
knowst,  till  it  reaches  fifty  pound,  and  then  I  takes  it  to  Eipon 
Bank.  Now  the  last  scratch  they'n  gi'en  me  made  it  just  two 
hunder,  and  I  haima  but  on  to  fifteen  pound  yet  i'  the  stockin',  and 
I  meant  one  hunder  an'  the  red  cow's  calf  to  be  for  Bess,  she's  ta'en 
such  pleasure  like  i'  rearing  it." 

Benjamin  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  his  father  to  see  if  he  was  tell- 
ing the  truth  ;  and  that  a  suspicion  of  the  old  man,  his  father,  had 
entered  into  the  son's  head,  tells  enough  of  his  own  character. 

'^I  canna  do  it,  I  canna  do  it,  for  sure,  although  I  shall  like  to 
think  as  I  had  helped  on  the  wedding.  There's  the  black  heifer  to  be 
sold  yet,  and  she'll  fetch  a  matter  of  ten  pound ;  but  a  deal  on't  wiU  be 
needed  for  seed-corn,  for  the  arable  did  but  bad  last  year,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  ;  I'll  tell  thee  what,  lad !  I'll  make  it  as  though 
Bess  lent  thee  her  hunder,  only  thou  must  give  her  a  writ  of  hand 
for  ity  and  thou  ahalt  have  a'  the  money  i*  Ripon  Bank,  and  see  if  the 
lawyer  wunnot  let  thee  have  a  share  of  what  he  offered  thee  at  three 
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linnder  for  two.  I  dunnot  mean  for  to  wron^  him,  bnt  thou  must 
get  a  fair  share  for  the  money.  At  times  I  tiiink  thon'rt  done  by 
folk  ;  now,  I  wadna  have  you  cheat  a  bairn  of  a  brass  farthing  ;  same 
time  I  wadna  have  thee  so  soft  as  to  be  cheated." 

To  explain  this,  it  should  be  told  that  some  of  the  bills  which 
Benjamin  had  received  money  from  his  father  to  pay,  had  been 
altered  so  as  to  cover  other  and  less  creditable  expenses  which  the 
young  man  had  incurred  ;  and  the  simple  old  farmer,  who  had  still 
much  faith  left  in  him  for  his  boy,  was  acute  enough  to  perceive  that 
he  had  paid  above  the  usual  price  for  the  articles  he  had  purchased. 

After  some  hesitation,  Benjamin  agreed  to  receive  the  two  hun- 
dred, and  promised  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage  in  setting 
himself  up  in  business.  He  had,  nevertheless,  a  strange  hankering 
after  the  additional  fifteen  pounds  that  was  left  to  accumulate  in  the 
stocking.  It  was  his,  he  thought,  as  heir  to  his  father ;  and  he  soon 
lost  some  of  his  usual  complaisance  for  Bessy  that  evening,  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  idea  that  there  was  money  being  laid  by  for  her,  and 
grudged  it  to  her  even  in  imagination.  He  thought  more  of  this 
fifteen  pounds  that  he  was  not  to  have  than  of  all  ti^e  hardly-earned 
and  humbly-saved  two  hundred  that  he  was  to  come  into  possession 
of.  Meanwhile,  Nathan  was  in  imusual  spirits  that  evening.  He 
was  so  generous  and  affectionate  at  heart,  that  he  had  an  unconscious 
satisfaction  in  having  helped  two  people  on  the  road  to  happiness  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  The  very  fact  of 
having  trusted  his  son  so  largely,  seemed  to  mEtke  Benjamin  more 
worthy  of  trust  in  his  father  s  estimation.  The  sole  idea  he  tried 
to  banish  was,  that,  if  aiH  came  to  pass  as  he  hoped,  both  Benjamin 
and  Bessy  would  be  settled  far  away  from  Nab-End  ;  but  then  he 
had  a  child-like  reliance  that  "  God  would  take  care  of  him  and  his 
missus,  somehow  or  anodder.  It  wur  o*  no  use  looking  too  far  ahead." 

Bessy  had  to  hear  many  unintelligible  jokes  from  her  uncle  that 
night ;  for  he  made  no  doubt  that  Benjamin  had  told  her  all  that  had 
passed,  whereas  the  truth  was,  his  son  had  said  never  a  word  to  his 
cousin  on  the  subject. 

When  the  old  couple  were  in  bed,  Nathan  told  his  wife  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  his  son,  and  the  plan  in  life  which  the  ad- 
vance of  the  two  hundred  was  to  promote.  Poor  Hester  was  a  little 
startled  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  destination  of  the  sum,  which 
she  had  long  thought  of  with  secret  pride  as  "  money  i'  th'  bank." 
But  she  was  willing  enough  to  part  with  it,  if  necessary,  for  Benja- 
min. Only,  how  such  a  sum  could  be  necessary,  was  the  puzzle. 
But  even  this  perplexity  was  jostled  out  of  her  mind  by  the  over- 
whelming idea,  not  only  of  "  our  Ben  "  settling  in  London,  but  of 
Bessy  going  there  too  as  his  wife.  This  great  trouble  swallowed  up 
all  care  about  money,  and  Hester  shivered  and  sighed  all  the  night 
tlirough  with  distress.  In  the  morning,  as  Bessy  was  kneading  the 
bread,  her  aunt,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the  fire  in  an  unusual 
manner,  for  one  of  her  active  habits,  said  : 

**  I  reckon  we  maun  go  to  th'  shop  for  our  bread,  an*  that's  a 
thing  I  never  thought  to  come  to  so  long  as  I  lived. " 
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Bessy  looked  up  from  her  kneading,  surprised. 

"  I'm  sure,  I'm  noan  going  to  eat  theii  nasty  stuff.  "Wliat  for 
do  ye  want  to  get  baker's  bread,  aunt  1  This  dough  will  rise  as  high 
as  a  kite  in  a  south  wind. " 

"  I'm  not  up  to  kneading  as  I  could  do  once  ;  it  welly  breaks 
my  back  ;  and  when  thou'rt  off  in  London,  I  reckon  we  maiui  buy 
our  bread,  first  time  in  my  life." 

**  I'm  not  a-going  to  London,"  said  Bessy,  kneading  away  with 
fresh  resolution,  and  growing  very  red,  either  with  the  idea  or  the 
exertion. 

"  But  oiu*  Ben  is  going  partner  wi'  a  great  London  lawyer,  and 
thou  know'st  he'll  not  tarry  long  but  what  he'll  fetch  thee." 

"  Now,  aunt,"  said  Bessy,  stripping  her  arms  of  the  dough,  but 
still  not  looking  up,  **  if  that's  all,  don't  fret  yourself.  Ben  will 
have  twenty  minds  in  his  head  afore  he  settles,  eyther  in  business 
or  in  wedlock.  I  sometimes  wonder,"  she  said,  with  increasing  ve- 
hemence, "why  I  go  on  thinking  on  him  ;  for  I  dumiot  think  he 
thinks  on  me,  when  I'm  out  o'  sight.  I've  a  month's  mind  to  try 
and  forget  him  this  time  when  he  leaves  us — that  I  have  !  " 

**  For  shame,  wench  !  and  he  to  be  planning  and  purposing  all 
for  thy  sake.  It  wlir  only  yesterday  as  he  wur  talking  to  thy  uncle, 
and  mapping  it  out  so  clever ;  only  thou  seest,  wench,  it'll  be  dree 
work  for  us  when  both  thee  and  him  is  gone." 

The  old  woman  began  to  cry  the  kind  of  tearless  cry  of  the  aged. 
Bessy  hastened  to  comfort  her  ;  and  the  two  talked,  and  grieved, 
and  hoped,  and  planned  for  the  days  that  now  were  to  be,  till  they 
ended,  the  one  in  being  consoled,  the  other  in  being  secretly  happy. 

Nathan  and  his  son  came  back  from  Highminster  that  evening, 
with  their  business  transacted  in  the  roundabout  way  which  was 
most  satisfactory  to  the  old  man.  If  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  half  as  much  pains  in  ascertaining  the  tru^  of  the  plausible 
details  by  which  his  son  bore  out  the  story  of  the  offered  partner- 
ship as  he  did  in  trying  to  get  his  money  conveyed  to  London  in 
the  most  secure  manner,  it  would  have  been  well  for  him.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  acted  in  the  way  which  satisfied  his 
anxiety  best.  He  came  home  tired,  but  content ;  not  in  such  high 
spirits  as  on  the  night  before,  but  as  easy  in  his  mind  as  he  could 
be  on  the  eve  of  his  son's  departure.  Bessy,  pleasantly  agitated  by 
hw  aunt's  tale  of  the  morning  of  her  cousin's  true  love  for  her — 
what  ardently  we  wish  we  long  believe — and  the  plan  which  was  to 
end  in  their  marriage — end  to  her,  the  woman,  at  least — Bessy 
looked  almost  pretty  in  her  bright,  blushing  comeliness,  and  more 
than  once,  as  she  moved  about  from  kitchen  to  dairy,  Benjamin 
pulled  her  towards  him,  and  gave  her  a  kiss.  To  all  such  proceed- 
ings the  old  couple  were  wilfully  blind  ;  and,  as  night  drew  on, 
every  one  became  sadder  and  quieter,  thinking  of  the  parting  that 
was  to  be  on  the  morrow.  As  the  hours  slipped  away,  Bessy  too 
became  subdued  ;  and,  by  and  by,  her  simple  cunning  was  exerted 
to  get  Benjamin  to  sit  down  next  his  mother,  whose  very  heart  was 
yearning  after  him,  as  Bessy  saw.    When  once  her  child  was  placed 
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by  her  side,  and  she  had  got  possession  of  his  hand,  the  old  woman 
kept  stroking  it,  and  murmuriiig  long  unused  words  of  endearment, 
such  as  she  had  spoken  to  him  while  he  was  yet  a  little  child.  But 
all  this  was  wearisome  to  him.  As  long  as  he  might  play  with,  and 
plague,  and  caress  Bessy,  he  had  not  been  sleepy ;  but  now  he 
yawned  loudly.  Bessy  could  have  boxed  his  ears  for  not  curbing 
this  gaping  ;  at  any  rate,  he  need  not  have  done  it  so  openly — so 
almost  ostentatiously.     His  mother  was  more  pitiful. 

"  Thou'rt  tired,  my  lad !  **  said  she,  putting  her  hand  fondly  on 
his  shoulder  ;  but  it  fell  off,  as  he  stood  up  suddenly,  and  said  : 

'  *  Yes,  deuced  tired !  I'm  off  to  bed. "  And  with  a  rough,  care- 
less kiss  all  round,  even  to  Bessy,  as  if  he  was  '^  deuced  tired"  of 
playing  the  lover,  he  was  gone  ;  leaving  the  three  to  gather  up 
their  thoughts  slowly,  and  foUow  him  upstairs. 

He  seemed  almost  impatient  at  them  for  rising  betimes  to  see 
him  off  the  next  morning,  and  made  no  more  of  a  good-bye  than 
some  such  speech  as  this  :  *  *  WeU,  good  folk,  when  next  I  see  you, 
I  hope  you'U  have  merrier  faces  than  you  have  to-day.  Why,  you 
might  be  going  to  a  funeral ;  it's  enough  to  scare  a  man  from  the 
place  ;  you  look  quite  ugly  to  what  you  did  last  night,  Bess." 

He  was  gone  ;  and  they  turned  into  the  house,  and  settled  to 
the  long  day's  work  without  many  words  about  their  loss.  They 
had  no  time  for  unnecessary  talking,  indeed,  for  much  had  been 
left  undone,  during  his  short  visit,  that  ought  to  have  been  done  ; 
and  they  had  now  to  work  double  tides.  Hard  work  was  their 
comfort  for  many  a  long  day. 

For  some  time  Benjamin's  letters,  if  not  frequent,  were  full  of 
exultant  accounts  of  his  well-doing.  It  is  true  that  the  details  of 
his  prosperity  were  somewhat  vague  ;  but  the  fact  was  broadly  and 
unmistakably  stated.  Then  came  longer  pauses  ;  shorter  letters, 
altered  in  tone.  About  a  year  after  he  had  left  them,  Nathan  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  bewildered  and  irritated  him  exceedingly. 
Something  had  gone  wrong — what,  Benjamin  did  not  say — but  the 
letter  ended  with  a  request  that  was  almost  a  demand,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  father's  savings,  whether  in  the  stocking  or  the 
bank.  Now  the  year  had  not  been  prosperous  with  Nathan  ;  there 
had  been  an  epidemic  among  cattle,  and  he  had  suffered  along  with 
his  neighbours  ;  and,  moreover,  the  price  of  cows,  when  he  had 
boiight  some  to  repair  his  wasted  stock,  was  higher  than  he  had 
ever  remembered  it  before.  The  fifteen  pounds  in  the  stocking, 
which  Benjamin  left,  had  diminished  to  little  more  than  three ; 
and  to  have  that  required  of  him  in  so  peremptory  a  manner !  Be- 
fore Nathan  imparted  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  anyone  (Bessy 
and  her  aunt  had  gone  to  market  on  a  neighbour's  cart  that  day), 
he  got  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  baick  an  ill-spelt,  but  very 
impHcit  and  stem  negative.  Benjamin  had  had  his  portion  ;  and 
if  he  could  not  make  it  do,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  ;  his  father 
had  no  more  to  give  him.     That  was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  written,  directed,  and  sealed,  and  given  to  the 
country  postman,  returning  to  Highminater  alter  his  day's 
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faribution  and  collection  of  letters,  before  Heater  and  Bessy  came 
back  from  market.  It  had  been  a  pleasant  day  of  neighbourly 
meeting  and  sociable  gossip  :  prices  had  been  high,  and  they  were 
in  good  spirits,  only  agreeably  tired,  and  full  of  smail  pieces  of 
news.  It  was  some  time  before  they  found  out  how  flatly  all  their 
talk  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  stay-at-home  listener.  But  when  they 
saw  that  his  depression  was  caused  by  something  beyond  their 
powers  of  accounting  for  by  any  little  every-day  cause^  they  urged 
him  to  tell  them  what  was  the  matter.  His  anger  had  not  gone  ofL 
It  had  rather  increased  by  dwelling  upon  it,  and  he  spoke  it  out  in 
good,  resolute  tenns  ;  and,  long  ere  he  had  ended,  the  two  women 
were  as  sad,  if  not  as  angry,  as  himself.  Indeed,  it  was  many  days 
before  either  feeling  wore  away  in  the  minds  of  those  who  enter- 
-  tained  them.  Bessy  was  the  soonest  comforted,  because  she  found 
a  vent  for  her  sorrow  in  action  ;  action  that  was  half  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  for  many  a  sharp  word  )«hat  she  had  spoken  when 
her  cousin  had  done  anything  to  displease  her  on  his  last  visit,  and 
half  because  she  believed  that  he  never  could  have  written  such  a 
letter  to  his  father  unless  his  want  of  money  had  been  very  pressing 
and  real ;  though  how  he  could  ever  have  wanted  money  so  soon, 
after  such  a  heap  of  it  had  been  given  to  him,  was  more  than  she 
could  justly  say.  Bessy  got  out  all  her  savings  of  little  presents  of 
sixpences  and  shillings,  ever  since  she  had  been  a  child,— of  all  the 
money  she  had  gained  for  the  eggs  of  two  hens,  called  her  own ; 
she  put  the  whole  together,  and  it  was  above  two  pounds — ^two 
pounds  five  and  sevenpence,  to  speak  accurately — and  leaving  out 
the  penny  as  a  nest-egg  for  her  future  savings,  she  made  up  the  rest 
in  a  little  parcel,  and  sent  it,  with  a  note,  to  Benjamin's  address  in 
London : — 

"  From  a  well-wisher. 

"  D'.  BsNJAMiN, — Unkle  has  lost  2  cows  and  a  vast  of  monney. 
He  is  a  good  deal  An^red,  but  more  Troubled.  So  no  more  at 
present.  Hopeing  this  will  finding  you  well  As  it  leaves  us.  Tho' 
lost  to  Site,  To  Memory  Dear.     Repayment  not  kneeded. 

*'  Your  effectonet  cousin, 

**  Elizabeth  Rose." 

When  this  packet  was  once  fairly  sent  off,  Bessy  began  to  sing 
again  over  her  work.  She  never  expected  the  mere  form  of  ac- 
knowledgment ;  indeed,  she  had  such  faith  in  the  carrier  (who 
took  parcels  to  York,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to  London  by 
coach),  that  she  felt  sure  he  would  go  on  pm^ose  to  London  to  deliver 
anything  intrusted  to  him,  if  he  had  not  full  confidence  in  the  person, 
persons,  coach  and  horses,  to  whom  he  committed  it.  Therefore 
she  was  not  anxious  that  she  did  not  hear  of  its  arrival.  "Giving 
a  thing  to  a  man  as  one  knows,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  is  a  vast 
different  to  poking  a  thing  through  a  hole  into  a  box,  th'  inside  of 
which  one  has  never  clapped  eyes  on  ;  and  yet  letters  get  safe  some 
ways  or  another."  (The  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  post  was 
destined  to  a  shock  before  long.)  But  she  had  a  secret  yearning 
ior  Benjamin's  thanks,  and  some  of  the  old  words  of  love  that  she 
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had  been  without  so  long.  Nay,  she  even  thought — ^when,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  passed  by  without  a  line — that  he 
might  be  winding  up  his  affairs  in  that  weary,  wasteful  London, 
and  coming  back  to  Nab-End  to  thank  her  in  person. 

One  day — her  aunt  was  up-stairs,  inspecting  the  summer's  make 
of  cheeses,  her  uncle  out  in  IJie  fields — ^the  postman  brought  a  letter 
into  the  kitchen  to  Bessy.  A  country  postman,  even  now,  is  not 
much  pressed  for  time,  and  in  those  days  there  were  but  few  letters 
to  distribute,  and  they  were  only  sent  out  from  Highminster  once  a 
week  into  the  district  in  which  Nab-End  was  situated ;  and  on  those 
occasions,  the  letter-carrier  usually  paid  morning  calls  on  the  various 
people  for  whom  he  had  letters.  So,  half-standing  by  the  dresser, 
half -sitting  on  it,  he  began  to  rummage  out  his  bag.  ^'  It's  a  queer- 
like thing  I Ve  got  for  Nathan  this  tima  I  am  afraid  it  will  bear  ill 
news  in  it,  for  there's  *  Dead  Letter  Office '  stamped  on  the  top  of  it " 

'^  Lord  save  us,"  said  Bessy,  and  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair, 
as  white  as  a  sheet.  Li  an  instant,  however,  she  was  up,  and  snatch- 
ing the  ominous  letter  out  of  the  man's  hands,  she  pushed  him  before 
her  out  of  the  house,  and  said,  '^  Be  off  wi'  thee,  sJtore  aunt  comes 
down; "  and  ran  past  him  as  hard  as  she  could,  till  she  reached  the 
field  where  she  expected  to  find  her  unde. 

''  Uncle,"  said  she,  breathless,  ''  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  uncle,  speak  I 
Is  he  dead  ? " 

Nathan's  hands  trembled,  and  his  eyes  dazzled.  ''  Take  it,"  he 
said,  ^^and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"It's  a  letter — it's  from  you  to  Benjamin,  it  is — and  there's  words 
written  on  it,  *  Not  known  at  the  address  given  ;*  so  they've  sent  it 
back  to  the  writer — that's  you,  uncle.  Oh,  it  gave  me  such  a  start, 
with  them  nasty  words  written  outside  I" 

Nathan  had  taken  the  letter  back  into  his  own  hands,  and  was 
turning  it  over,  while  he  strove  to  understand  what  the  quick-witted 
Bessy  had  picked  up  at  a  glance.  But  he  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion. 

"  He's  dead! "  said  he.  ''  The  lad  is  dead,  and  he  never  Knowed 
how  as  I  were  sorry  I  wrote  to  'un  so  sharp.  My  lad !  my  lad !  " 
Nathan  sat  down  on  the  ground  where  he  stood,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  old,  withered  hands.  The  lettei  returned  to  him  was  one 
which  he  had  written,  with  infinite  pains  and  at  various  times,  to  teU 
his  child,  in  kinder  words  and  at  greater  length  than  he  had  done 
before,  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  send  him  the  money  demanded. 
And  now  Benjamin  was  dead ;  nay,  the  old  man  immediately  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  child  had  been  starved  to  death,  without 
money,  in  a  wild,  wide,  strange  place.    All  he  ooidd  say  at  first  was  : 

**'My  heart,  Bess — my  he^  is  broken  ! "  And  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  side,  still  keeping  his  shut  eyes  covered  with  the  other,  as 
though  he  never  wished  to  see  the  Ught  of  day  again.  Bessy  waa 
down  by  his  side  in  an  instant,  holding  him  in  her  arms,  chafing  and 
kissing  him. 

^*  It's  noan  so  bad,  uncle  ;  he's  not  dead ;  the  letter  does  not  say 
that,  dunnot  think  it.    He's  flitted  from  that  lodging,  and  the  lusj 
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tykes  dunna  know  where  to  find  him  ;  and  so  they  just  send  y'  back 
tib'  letter,  instead  of  trying  fra'  house  to  house,  as  Mark  Benson 
would.  I've  always  heerd  tell  on  south  country  folk  for  laziness. 
He's  noan  dead,  uncle;  he's  just  flitted,  and  he'll  let  us  know  afore 
long  where  he's  getten  to.  Maybe  it's  a  cheaper  place,  for  that  lawyer 
has  cheated  him,  ye  reck'let,  and  he'll  be  trying  to  live  for  as  little 
as  he  can,  that's  all,  unde.  Dunnot  take  on  so,  for  it  doesna  say 
he's  dead." 

By  this  time  Bessy  was  crying  with  agitation,  although  she  firmly 
believed  in  her  own  view  of  the  case,  and  had  felt  the  opening  of  the 
ill-favoured  letter  as  a  great  relief.  Presently  she  began  to  urge, 
both  with  word  and  action^  upon  her  uncle,  that  he  should  sit  no 
longer  on  the  damp  grass.  She  pulled  him  up,  for  he  was  very  stiff, 
and,  as  he  said,  '^  £dl  shaken  to  dithers."  She  made  him  walk  about, 
repeating  over  and  over  again  her  solution  of  the  case,  always  in  the 
same  words,  be^nning  again  and  again,  ''  He's  noan  deadf  it's  just 
been  a  flitting,'  and  so  on.  Nathan  shook  his  head,  and  tried  to  be 
convinced  ;  but  it  was  a  steady  belief  in  his  own  heart  for  all  that. 
He  looked  so  deathly  ill  on  his  return  home  with  Bessy  (for  she 
would  not  let  him  go  on  with  his  day's  work),  that  his  wife  made 
sure  he  had  taken  cold,  and  he,  weary  and  indifferent  to  life,  was 
glad  to  subside  into  bed  and  the  rest  from  exertion  which  his  real 
bodily  illness  gave  him.  Neither  Bessy  nor  he  spoke  of  the  letter 
again,  even  to  each  other,  for  many  days,  and  she  found  means  to 
stop  Mark  Benson's  tongue,  and  satisfy  his  kindly  curiosity,  b> 
giving  him  the  rosy  side  of  her  own  view  of  the  case. 

Nathan  got  up  again,  an  older  man  in  looks  and  constitution  by 
ten  years  for  that  week  of  bed.  His  wife  gave  him  many  a  scolding 
on  his  imprudence  for  sitting  down  in  the  wet  field,  if  ever  so  tired. 
But  now  she,  too,  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  Benjamin's  long- 
continued  silence.  She  could  not  write  herself,  but  she  urged  her 
husband  many  a  time  to  send  a  letter  to  ask  for  news  of  her  lad. 
He  said  nothing  in  reply  for  some  time  :  at  length  he  told  her  he 
would  write  next  Sunday  afternoon.  Sunday  was  his  general  day 
for  writing,  and  this  Sunday  he  meant  to  go  to  church  for  the  first 
time  since  his  illness.  On  Saturday  he  was  very  persistent  against 
■  his  wife's  wishes  (backed  by  Bessy  as  hard  as  she  could),  in  resolving 
to  go  into  Highminster  to  market.  The  change  woidd  do  him  good, 
he  said.  But  he  came  home  tired,  and  a  little  mysterious  in  his 
ways.  When  he  went  to  the  shippon  the  last  thing  at  night,  ho 
asked  Bessy  to  go  with  him,  and  hold  the  lantern,  while  he  looked 
at  an  ailing  cow  ;  and,  when  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  ear-shot  of 
the  house,  he  pulled  a  little  shop-parcel  from  his  pocket  and  said  : 

"  Thou'lt  put  that  on  ma  Sunday  hat,  wilt'ou,  lass  ?  It'U  be  a 
bit  on  a  comfort  to  me  ;  for  I  know  my  lad's  dead  and  gone,  though 
J  dunna  speak  on  it,  for  fear  o'  grieving  th'  old  woman  and  ye." 

**  I'U  put  it  on,  unde,  if But  he's  noan  dead."    (Bessy  wan 

sobbing.) 

"  I  know — I  know,  lass.  I  dunnot  wish  other  folk  to  hold  my 
opinion ;  but  I'd  like  to  wear  a  bit  o'  ciape  out  o*  respect  to  my 
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boy.  It  'ud  have  done  me  good  for  to  have  ordered  a  black  eoat, 
but  she'd  see  if  I  had  na'  on  my  wedding-coat,  Sondays,  for  a'  she's 
losing  her  eyesight,  poor  old  wench  I  But  ^ell  ne  er  take  notice 
o'  a  bit  o'  crape.     Thoult  put  it  on  all  canny  and  tidy." 

So  Nathan  went  to  church  with  a  strip  of  crape,  as  narrow  as 
Bessy  durst  venture  to  make  it,  round  his  hiat.  Such  is  the  contra- 
dictoriness  of  human  nature,  that,  though  he  was  most  anxious  his 
wife  should  not  hear  of  his  conviction  that  their  son  was  dead,  he 
was  half  hurt  that  none  of  his  neighbours  noticed  his  sign  of  mourn- 
ing so  far  as  to  ask  him  for  whom  he  wore  it. 

But  after  a  while,  when  they  never  heard  a  word  from  or  about 
Benjamin,  the  household  wonder  as  to  what  had  become  of  him 
grew  so  painful  and  strong,  that  Nathan  no  longer  kept  his  idea  to 
himself.  Poor  Hester,  however,  rejected  it  with  her  whole  will, 
heart,  and  soul.  She  could  not  and  would  not  believe — nothing 
should  make  her  believe — ^that  her  only  child  Benjamin  had  died 
without  some  sign  of  love  or  farewell  to  her.  No  arguments  could 
shake  her  in  this.  She  believed  that,  if  aU  natural  means  of  com- 
munication between  her  and  him  had  been  cut  off  at  the  last  supreme 
moment — if  death  had  come  upon  him  in  an  instant,  sudden  and 
unexpected — her  intense  love  would  have  been  supematurally  made 
conscious  of  the  blank.  Nathan  at  times  tried  to  feel  glad  that  she 
could  still  hope  to  see  the  lad  again ;  but  at  other  moments  he 
wanted  her  sympathy  in  his  grief,  his  self-reproach,  his  weary  won- 
der as  to  how  and  what  they  had  done  wrong  in  the  treatment  of 
their  son,  that  he  had  been  such  a  care  and  sorrow  to  his  parents. 
Bessy  was  convinced,  first  by  her  aunt,  and  then  by  her  unde — 
honestly  convinced — on  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  and  so,  for  the 
time,  able  to  sympathise  with  each.  But  she  lost  her  youth  in  a 
very  few  months  ;  she  looked  set  and  middle-aged  long  before  she 
ought  to  have  done  ;  and  rarely  smiled  and  never  sang  again. 

All  sorts  of  new  arrangements  were  required  by  the  blow  which 
told  so  miserably  upon  tibe  energies  of  all  the  household  at  Nab- 
End.  Nathan  could  no  longer  go  about  and  direct  his  two  men, 
taking  a  good  turn  of  work  himself  at  busy  times.  Hester  lost  her 
interest  in  the  dairy  ;  for  which,  indeed,  her  increasing  loss  of  sight 
unfitted  her.  Bessy  would  either  do  field-work,  or  attend  to  the 
cows  and  the  shippon,  or  chum,  or  make  cheese  ;  she  did  all  well, 
no  longer  merrily,  but  with  something  of  stem  cleverness.  But  she 
was  not  sorry  when  her  uncle,  one  evening,  told  her  aunt  and  her 
that  a  neighbouring  farmer,  Job  Kirkby,  had  made  him  an  offer  to 
take  so  much  of  his  land  off  his  hands  as  would  leave  him  only  pas- 
ture enough  for  two  cows,  and  no  arable  to  attend  to ;  while  Farmer 
Kirkby  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  anything  in  the  house,  only 
would  be  glad  to  use  some  of  the  out-buildmg  for  his  fattening  cattle. 

"  We  can  do  wi'  Hawky  and  Daisy  ;  it'll  leave  us  eight  or  ten 
pound  o'  butter  to  take  to  market  i'  summer  time,  and  keep  us  fra' 
thinking  too  much,  which  is  what  I'm  dreading  on  as  I  get  into 
years. 

*'  Ay/'  said  his  wife.     ''  Thou'll  not  have  to  go  so  far  afield,  if 
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It's  only  the  Aster-Toft  as  is  on  thy  hands.  And  Bess  will  have  to 
gie  up  her  pride  i*  cheese,  and  tai'  to  making  cream-butter.  I'd 
allays  a  fancy  for  trying  at  cream-butter,  but  th*  whey  had  to  be 
used  ;  else,  where  I  come  fra*,  they'd  never  ha'  looked  near  whey- 
butter." 

When  Hester  was  left  alone  with  Bessy,  she  said,  in  allusion  to 
this  change  of  plan  : 

**  I'm  thankful  to  the  Lord  that  it  is  as  it  is  :  for  I  were  allays 
afeared  Nathan  would  have  to  gie  up  the  house  and  farm  altogether, 
and  then  the  lad  would  na'  know  where  to  find  us  when  he  came 
back  fra'  Merikay.  He's  gone  there  for  to  make  his  fortune,  I'll  be 
bound.  Keep  up  thy  heart,  lass,  he'll  be  home  some  day  ;  and  have 
sown  his  wild  oats.  Eh !  but  thatten's  a  pretty  story  i'  the  Gospel 
about  the  Prodigal,  who'd  to  eat  the  pigs'  vittle  at  one  time,  but 
ended  i'  clover  in  his  father's  house.  And  I'm  sure  our  Nathan  "11 
be  ready  to  forgive  him,  and  love  him,  and  make  much  of  him,  may- 
be a  deal  more  nor  me,  who  never  gave  in  to's  death.  It  'U  be  liken 
to  a  resurrection  to  our  Nathan." 

Farmer  Kirkby,  then,  took  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
belonging  to  Nab-end  Farm  ;  and  the  work  about  the  rest,  and  about 
the  two  remaining  cows,  was  easily  done  by  three  pairs  of  willing 
hands,  with  a  little  occasional  assistance.  The  Kirkby  family  were 
pleasant  enough  to  have  to  deal  with.  There  was  a  son,  a  stiflf,  grave 
bachelor,  who  was  very  particular  and  methodical  about  his  work, 
and  rarely  spoke  to  any  one.  But  Nathan  took  it  into  his  head  that 
John  Kirkby  was  looking  after  Bessy,  and  was  a  good  deal  troubled 
in  his  mind  in  consequence  ;  for  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  to  face 
the  effects  of  his  belief  in  his  son's  death  ;  and  he  discovered,  to  his 
own  surprise,  that  he  had  not  that  impHcit  faith  which  would  make 
it  easy  for  him  to  look  upon  Bessy  as  the  wife  of  another  man,  than 
the  one  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in  her  youth.  As,  how- 
ever, John  Kirkby  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  his  intentions  (if 
indeed  he  had  any)  clear  to  Bessy,  it  was  only  now  and  then  that 
his  jealousy  on  behalf  of  his  lost  son  seized  upon  Nathan. 

But  people,  old,  and  in  deep  hopeless  sorrow,  grow  irritable  at 
times,  however  they  may  repent  and  struggle  against  their  irrita- 
bility. There  were  days  when  Bessy  had  to  bear  a  good  deal  from 
her  uncle  ;  but  she  loved  him  so  dearly  and  respected  him  so  much, 
that,  high  as  her  temper  was  to  all  other  people,  she  never  returned 
him  a  rough  or  impatient  word.  And  she  had  a  reward  in  the  con- 
viction of  his  deep,  true  affection  for  her,  and  her  aunt's  entire  and 
most  sweet  dependence  upon  her. 

One  day,  however — it  was  near  the  end  of  November — Bessy  had 
had  a  good  deal  to  bear,  that  seemed  more  than  usually  unreason- 
able, on  behalf  of  her  uncle.  The  truth  was,  that  one  of  Kirkby's 
cows  was  ill,  and  John  Kirkby  was  a  good  deal  about  in  the  farm- 
yard ;  Bessy  was  interested  about  the  animal,  and  had  helped  in  pre- 
paring a  mash  over  their  own  fire,  that  had  to  be  given  warm  to  the 
sick  creature.  If  John  had  been  out  of  the  way,  there  would  have 
been  no  one  more  anxious  about  the  affair  than  Nathan;  both 
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because  he  was  naturally  kind-hearted  and  neighbonily,  and  also 
because  he  was  rather  proud  of  his  reputation  for  knowledge  in  the 
diseases  of  cattle.  But  because  John  was  about,  and  Bessy  helping 
a  httle  in  what  had  to  be  done,  Nathan  would  do  nothing,  and  diose 
to  assume  that  '  *  nothing  to  think  on  ailed  th'  beast,  but  lads  and 
lasses  were  allays  fain  to  be  feared  on  something."  Now  John  was 
upwards  of  forty,  and  Bessy  nearly  eight-and-twenty,  so  the  terms 
lads  and  lasses  did  not  exactly  apply  to  their  case. 

When  Bessy  brought  the  milk  in  from  their  own  cows,  towards 
half-past  five  o'clock,  Nathan  bade  her  make  the  doors,  and  not  be 
running  out  i'  the  dark  and  cold  about  other  folk*s  business ;  and, 
though  Bessy  was  a  little  surprised  and  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  his 
tone,  she  sat  down  to  her  supper  without  making  a  remonstrance. 
It  had  long  been  Nathan's  custom  to  look  out  the  last  thing  at  night, 
to  see  '^  what  mak'  o'  weather  it  wur ; "  and  when,  towards  half-past 
eight,  he  got  his  stick  and  went  out-— two  or  three  steps  from  the 
door,  which  opened  into  the  house-place  where  they  were  sitting — 
Hester  put  her  hand  on  her  niece's  shoulder  and  said: 

^^  He's  gotten  a  touch  o'  the  rheumatics,  as  twinges  him  and 
makes  him  speak  so  sharp.  I  didna  like  to  ask  thee  afore  him,  but 
how's  yon  poor  beast  ? " 

'*  Very  ailing,  belike.  John  Kirkby  wur  off  for  th'  cow-doctor 
when  I  cam  in.     I  reckon  theyll  have  to  stop  up  wi't  a'  night. " 

Since  their  sorrows  her  uncle  had  taken  to  reading  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible  aloud,  the  last  thing  at  night.  He  could  not  read  fluently, 
and  often  hesitated  long  over  a  word,  which  he  miscalled  at  length ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  opening  the  book  seemed  to  soothe  those  old  be- 
reaved parents  ;  for  it  made  them  feel  quiet  and  safe  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  took  them  out  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  tlus  world 
into  that  futurity  which,  however  dim  and  vague,  was  to  their  faith- 
ful hearts  as  a  sure  and  certain  rest.  This  little  quiet  time — Nathan 
sitting  with  his  horn  spectacles,  the  tallow  candle  between  him  and 
the  Bible,  and  throwing  a  strong  light  on  his  reverent,  earnest  face  ; 
Hester  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  her  head  bowed  in  atten- 
tive listening,  now  and  then  shaking  it,  and  moaning  a  little,  but 
when  a  promise  came,  or  any  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  saying 
*  *  Amen  "  with  fervour ;  Bessy  by  her  a\mt,  perhaps  her  mind  a 
little  wandering  to  some  household  cares,  or  it  might  be  on  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  absent — this  little  quiet  pause,  1  say,  was  grateful 
and  soothing  to  this  household,  as  a  lullaby  to  a  tired  child.  But 
this  night,  Bessy,  sitting  opposite  to  the  long,  low  window,  only 
shaded  by  a  few  geraniums  that  grew  in  the  sill,  and  to  the  door 
alongside  that  window  through  which  her  uncle  had  passed  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  saw  the  wooden  latch  of  the  door  gently 
and  almost  noiselessly  lifted  up,  as  if  some  one  were  trying  it  from 
the  outside. 

She  was  startled  ;  and  watched  again,  intently,  but  it  was  per- 
fectly still  now.  She  thought  it  must  have  been  that  it  had  not 
fallen  into  its  proper  place,  when  her  uncle  had  come  in  and  locked 
Ihe  door.    It  was  just  enough  to  make  her  uncomfortable,  no  more ; 
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and  she  almost  persuaded  herself  it  must  have  been  fancy.  Before 
going  up-stairs,  however,  she  went  to  the  window  to  look  out  into 
the  darlmess  ;  but  all  was  still.  Nothing  to  be  seen ;  nothing  to  be 
heard.     So  the  three  went  quietly  up-stairs  to  bed. 

The  house  was  little  better  than  a  cottage.  The  front  door 
opened  on  a  house-place,  over  which  was  the  old  couple's  bedroom. 
To  the  left,  asV^u  entered  this  pleasant  house-place,  and  at  close 
right  angles  with  the  entrance,  was  a  door  that  led  into  the  small 
parlour,  which  was  Hester's  and  Bessy's  pride,  although  not  half  as 
comfortable  as  the  house-place,  and  never  on  any  occasion  used  as  a 
sitting-room.  There  were  shells  and  bunches  of  honesty  in  the  fire- 
place ;  the  best  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  company-set  of  gaudy-coloured 
china,  and  a  bright  common  carpet  on  the  floor  ;  but  aU  failed  to 
give  it  the  aspect  of  the  homely  comfort  and  delicate  cleanliness  of 
the  house-place.  Over  this  parlour  was  the  bedroom  which  Benja- 
min had  slept  in  when  a  boy,  when  at  home.  It  was  kept  still  in  a 
kind  of  readiness  for  him.  The  bed  was  yet  there,  in  which  none 
had  slept  since  he  had  last  done,  eight  or  nine  years  ago  ;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  warming-pan  was  taken  quietly  and  silently  up  by 
his  old  mother,  and  the  bed  thoroughly  aired.  But  this  she  did  in 
her  husband's  absence,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one  ;  nor 
did  Bessy  offer  to  help  her,  though  her  eyes  often  filled  with  tears 
as  she  saw  her  aunt  stiU  going  through  the  hopeless  service.  But 
the  room  had  become  a  receptacle  for  all  unused  things  ;  and  there 
was  always  a  comer  of  it  appropriated  to  the  winter's  store  of  apples. 
To  the  left  of  the  house-place,  as  you  stood  facing  the  fire,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  window  and  outer  door,  were  two  other  doors  ; 
the  one  on  the  right  led  into  a  kind  of  back  kitchen,  and  had  a  lean- 
to  roof,  and  a  door  opening  on  to  the  farm-yard  and  back  premises  ; 
the  left-hand  door  gave  on  the  stairs,  underneath  which  was  a  closet, 
in  which  various  household  treasures  were  kept,  and  beyond  that 
the  dairy,  over  which  Bessy  slept ;  her  little  chamber  window  open- 
ing just  above  the  sloping  roof  of  the  back-kitchen.  There  were 
neither  blinds  nor  shutters  to  any  of  the  windows  either  up-stairs 
or  down  ;  the  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  there  was  heavy  frame- 
work of  the  same  material  round  the  little  casement  windows,  and 
the  long,  low  window  of  the  house-place  was  divided  by  what,  in 
grander  dwellings,  would  be  called  mullions. 

By  nine  o'clock  this  night  of  which  I  am  speaking,  all  had  gone 
up-stairs  to  bed  ;  it  was  even  later  than  usual,  for  the  burning  of 
candles  was  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  an  extravagance,  that 
the  household  kept  early  hours  even  for  country-folk.  But,  some- 
how, this  evening,  Bessy  could  not  sleep,  although  in  general  she 
was  in  deep  slumber  five  minutes  after  her  head  touched  the  pillow. 
Her  thoughts  ran  on  the  chances  for  John  Kirkby's  cow,  and  a  Little 
fear  lest  the  disorder  might  be  epidemic,  and  spread  to  their  o^vn 
cattle.  Across  all  these  homely  cares  came  a  vivid,  uncomfortable 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  the  door-latch  went  up  and  down, 
without  any  sufficient  agency  to  account  for  it.  She  felt  more  sure 
now,  than  she  had  done  down-stairs,  that  it  was  a  real  movement, 
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and  no  effect  of  her  imagination.  She  wished  that  it  had  not  hap- 
pened just  when  her  uncle  was  reading,  that  she  might  at  once  have 
gone  quick  to  the  door,  and  convinced  herself  of  iSie  cause.  As  it 
was,  her  thoughts  ran  uneasily  on  the  supernatural ;  and  thence  to 
Benjamin,  her  dear  cousin  and  play-fellow,  her  early  lover.  She 
had  long  given  him  up  as  lost  for  ever  to  her,  if  not  actually  dead ; 
but  this  very  giving  lum  up  for  ever  involved  a  free,  fuU  forgive- 
ness of  all  his  wrongs  to  her.  She  thought  tenderly  of  him,  as  of 
one  who  might  have  been  led  astray  in  his  later  years,  but  who  ex- 
isted rather  in  her  recollection  as  the  innocent  child,  the  spirited 
lad,  the  handsome,  dashing  young  man.  If  John  Kirkby's  quiet 
attentions  had  ever  betrayed  his  wishes  to  Bessy — if  indeed  he  ever 
had  any  wishes  on  the  subject — her  first  feeling  would  have  been  to 
compare  his  weather-beaten,  middle-aged  face  and  figure  with  the 
face  and  figure  she  remembered  well,  but  never  more  expected  to  see  in 
this  life.  So  thinking,  she  became  very  restless,  and  weary  of  bed, 
and,  after  long  tossing  and  turning,  ending  in  a  belief  that  she 
should  never  get  to  sleep  at  all  that  night,  she  went  off  soundly  and 
suddenly. 

As  suddenly  was  she  wide  awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  listening  to 
some  noise  that  must  have  awakened  her,  but  which  was  not  re- 
peated for  some  time.  Surely  it  was  in  her  uncle's  room — ^her 
imcle  was  up ;  but,  for  a  minute  or  two,  there  was  no  further 
soimd.  Then  she  heard  him  open  his  door,  and  go  down-stairs, 
with  hurried,  stumbling  steps.  She  now  thought  that  her  aunt 
must  be  ill,  and  hastily  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  was  putting  on  her 
petticoat  with  hurried,  trembling  hands,  and  had  just  opened  her 
chamber  door,  when  she  heard  the  front  door  undone,  and  a  scuffle, 
as  of  the  feet  of  several  people,  and  many  rude,  passionate  words, 
spoken  hoarsely  below  the  breath.  Quic^  as  thought  she  under- 
stood it  all — the  house  was  lonely — ^her  uncle  had  the  reputation  of 
being  well-to-do— they  had  pretended  to  be  belated,  and  had  asked 
their  way  or  something.  "Wiat  a  blessing  that  John  Kirkby's  cow 
was  sick,  for  there  were  several  men  watching  with  him !  She  went 
back,  opened  her  window,  squeezed  herself  out,  slid  down  the 
lean-to  roof,  and  ran  barefoot  and  breathless  to  the  shippon  : 

'*  John,  John,  for  the  love  of  God,  come  quick  ;  there's  robbers 
in  the  house,  and  uncle  and  aunt  '11  be  murdered  !  "  she  whispered, 
in  terrified  accents,  through  the  closed  and  barred  shippon  door. 
In  a  moment  it  was  undone,  and  John  and  the  cow-doctor  stood 
there,  ready  to  act,  if  they  but  understood  her  rightly.  Again  she 
repeated  her  words,  with  broken,  half-imintelligible  explanations 
of  what  she  as  yet  did  not  rightly  understand. 

'  *  Front  door  is  open,  say'st  thou  ? "  said  John,  arming  himself 
with  a  pitchfork,  while  the  cow-doctor  took  some  other  implement. 
**Then  I  reckon  we'd  best  make  for  that  way  o'  getting  into  th' 
house,  and  catch  'em  all  in  a  trap." 

''Bun!  run!"  was  all  Bessy  could  say,  taking  hold  of  John 
Kirkby's  arm,  and  pulling  him  along  with  her.  Swiftly  did  the  three 
run  to  the  house  round  the  comer,  and  in  at  the  open  front  door. 
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The  men  carried  the  horn  lantern  they  had  been  using  in  the  shippoii, 
and  by  the  sudden  oblong  light  that  it  threw,  Bessy  saw  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  her  anxiety,  her  uncle,  lying  stunned  and  helpless 
on  the  kitchen-floor.  Her  flrst  thought  was  for  him;  for  she  had 
no  idea  that  her  aunt  was  in  any  immediate  danger,  although  she 
heard  the  noise  of  feet,  and  fierce,  subdued  voices  up-stairs. 

''Make  th*  door  behind  us,  lass.  We'll  not  let  'em  escape  ! "  said 
brave  John  Kirkby,  dauntless  in  a  good  cause,  though  he  knew  not 
how  many  there  might  be  above.  The  cow-doctor  fastened  and 
locked  the  door,  saying,  ''There !  "  in  a  defiant  tone,  as  he  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  It  was  to  be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death,  or,  at 
any  rate,  for  effectual  capture  or  desperate  escape.  Bessy  kneeled 
down  by  her  uncle,  who  did  not  speak  nor  give  any  sign  of  conscious- 
ness.  Bessy  raised  his  head  by  drawing  a  piUow  off  the  settle,  and 
putting  it  under  him;  she  longed  to  go  for  water  into  the  back 
kitchen,  but  the  sound  of  a  violent  struggle,  and  of  heavy  blows,  and 
of  low,  hard  curses  spoken  through  closed  teeth,  and  muttered 
passion,  as  though  breath  were  too  much  needed  for  action  to  be 
wasted  in  speech,  kept  her  still  and  quiet  by  her  uncle's  side  in  the 
kitchen,  where  the  darkness  might  almost  be  felt,  so  thick  and  deep 
was  it.  Once — ^in  a  pause  of  her  own  heart's  beating — a  sudden 
terror  came  over  her  ;  she  perceived,  in  that  strange  way  in  which 
the  presence  of  a  living  creature  forces  itself  on  our  consciousness  in 
the  darkest  room,  that  some  one  was  near  her,  keeping  as  still  as  she. 
It  was  not  the  poor  old  man's  breathing  that  she  heard,  nor  the  radia- 
tion of  his  presence  that  she  felt ;  some  one  else  was  in  the  kitchen  ; 
another  robber,  perhaps,  left  to  guard  the  old  man,  with  murderous 
intent  if  his  consciousness  returned.  Now  Bessy  was  fully  aware 
that  self-preservation  would  keep  her  terrible  companion  quiet,  as 
there  was  no  motive  for  his  betraying  himself  stronger  than  the 
desire  of  escape  ;  any  effort  for  which  he,  the  unseen  witness,  must 
know  would  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  of  the  door  being  locked. 

Yet  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  there,  close  to  her,  still, 
silent  as  the  grave — with  fearful,  it  might  be  deadly,  unspoken 
thoughts  in  his  heart — ^possibly  even  with  keener  and  stronger  sight 
than  hers,  as  longer  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  able  to  discern  her 
figure  and  posture,  and  glaring  at  her  like  some  wild  beast — ^Bessy 
could  not  fail  to  shrink  from  the  vision  that  her  fancy  presented  ! 
And  still  the  struggle  went  on  up-stairs  ;  feet  slipping,  blows  sound- 
ing, and  the  wrench  of  intentioned  aims,  the  strong  gasps  for  breath, 
as  the  wrestlers  paused  for  an  instant.  In  one  of  "these  pauses, 
Bessy  felt  conscious  of  a  creeping  movement  close  to  her,  which 
ceased  when  the  noise  of  the  strife  above  died  away,  and  was  re- 
sumed when  it  again  began.  She  was  aware  of  it  by  some  subtle 
vibration  of  the  air,  rather  than  by  touch  or  sound.  She  was  sure 
that  he  who  had  been  close  to  her  one  minute  as  she  knelt,  was,  the 
next,  passing  stealthily  towards  the  inner  door  which  led  to  the 
staircase.  She  thought  he  was  going  to  join  and  strengthen  his 
accomplices,  and,  with  a  great  cry,  she  sprang  after  him  ;  but 
just  as  she  came  to  the  doorway,  through  which  some  dim  portion 
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of  light  from  the  upper  chambers  came,  she  saw  one  man  thrown 
down-stairs,  with  such  violence  that  he  fell  almost  at  her  very  feet, 
while  the  dark,  creeping  figure  glided  suddenly  away  to  the  left, 
and  as  suddenly  entered  the  closet  beneath  the  stairs.  Bessy  had 
no  time  to  wonder  as  to  his  purpose  in  so  doing,  whether  he  had 
at  first  designed  to  aid  his  accomplices  in  their  desperate  fight  or  not. 
He  was  an  enemy,  a  robber,  that  was  all  she  knew,  and  she  sprang 
to  the  door  of  the  closet,  and  in  a  trice  had  locked  it  on  the  outside. 
And  then  she  stood  frightened,  panting  in  that  dark  comer,  sick 
with  terror  lest  the  man  who  lay  before  her  was  either  John  Barkby 
or  the  cow-doctor.  If  it  were  either  of  those  friendly  two,  what 
would  become  of  the  other — of  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  herself  ?  But, 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  this  wonder  was  ended  ;  her  two  defenders 
came  slowly  and  heavily  down  the  stairs,  dragging  with  them  a 
man,  fierce,  sullen,  despairing — disabled  with  terrible  blows,  which 
nad  made  his  face  one  bloody,  swollen  mass.  As  for  that,  neither 
John  nor  the  cow-doctor  were  much  more  presentable.  One  of 
them  bore  the  lantern  in  his  teeth,  for  all  their  strength  was  taken 
<H)  by  the  weight  of  the  fellow  they  were  bearing. 

"  Take  care,'*  said  Bessy,  from  her  comer;  "there's  a  chap  just 
beneath  your  feet.  I  dunno  know  if  he's  dead  or  alive,  and  uncle 
lies  on  the  floor  just  beyond. " 

They  stood  still  on  the  stairs  for  a  moment.  Just  then  the  rob- 
ber they  had  thrown  down-stairs  stirred  and  moaned. 

"  Bessy,"  said  John,  "  run  off  to  th'  stable  and  fetch  ropes  and 
gearing  for  to  bind  'em,  and  we'll  rid  the  house  on  'em,  and  thou 
can'st  go  see  after  th*  oud  folks,  who  need  it  sadly.  '* 

Bessy  was  back  in  a  very  few  minutes.  When  she  came  in,  there 
was  more  light  in  the  house-place,  for  some  one  had  stirred  up  the 
raked  fire. 

"  That  felly  makes  as  though  his  leg  were  broken,"  said  John, 
nodding  towards  the  man  still  lying  on  the  ground.  Bessy  felt 
almost  sorry  for  him  as  they  handled  him — not  over  gently — and 
bound  him,  only  half-conscious,  as  hardly  and  tightly  as  they  had 
done  his  fierce,  surly  companion.  She  even  felt  so  sorry  for  his 
evident  agony,  as  they  turned  him  over  and  over,  that  she  ran  to 
get  him  a  cup  of  water  to  moisten  his  lips. 

"  I'm  loth  to  leave  yo'  with  him  alone,"  said  John,  "  though 
I'm  thinking  his  leg  is  broken  for  sartain,  and  he  can't  stir,  even  if 
he  comes  to  hissel,  to  do  yo*  any  harm.  But  we'll  just  take  off  this 
chap,  and  mak  sure  of  him,  and  then  one  on  us  '11  come  back  to 
yo',  and  we  can,  maybe,  find  a  gate  or  so  for  yo'  to  get  shut  on  him 
out  o'  th'  house.  This  felly's  made  safe  enough,  I'll  be  bound," 
said  he,  looking  at  the  burglar,  who  stood,  bloody  and  black,  with 
fell  hatred  on  his  sullen  face.  His  eye  caught  Bessy's  as  hers  fell 
on  him  with  dread  so  evident  that  it  made  Imn  smile,  and  the  look 
and  the  smile  prevented  the  words  from  being  spoken  which  were  on 
Bessy's  lips. 

She  dared  not  tell,  before  him,  that  an  able-bodied  accomplioe 
stiU  remained  in  the  house,  lest,  somehow,  the  door  which  kept 
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bim  a  prisoner  should  be  broken  open  and  the  fight  renewed.     So 
she  only  said  to  John,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house  : 

'*  Thoull  not  be  long  away,  for  I'm  af eared  of  being  left  wi'  this 
man." 

''  Hell  noan  do  thee  harm,"  said  John. 

'*  No !  but  I'm  feared  lest  he  should  die.  And  there's  uncle  and 
aunt.     Come  back  soon,  John  ! " 

"Ay,  ay  1"  said  he,  half-pleased;  "111  be  back,  never  fear  me." 

So  Bessy  shut  the  door  after  them,  but  did  not  lock  it,  for  fear 
of  misehances  in  the  house,  and  went  once  more  to  her  uncle,  whose 
breatning,  by  this  time,  was  easier  than  when  she  had  first  returned 
into  the  house-place  with  John  and  the  doctor.  By  the  light  of  the 
fire,  too,  she  could  now  see  that  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head, 
which  was  probably  the  occasion  of  his  stupor.  Hound  this  wound, 
which  was  bleeding  pretty  freely,  Bessy  put  cloths  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  then,  leaving  him  for  a  time,  she  lighted  a  candle,  and 
was  about  to  go  up-stairs  to  tier  aunt,  when,  just  as  she  was  passing 
the  bound  and  disabled  robber,  she  heard  her  name  softly,  urgently 
called :  ^ 

"  Bessy,  Bessy !  "  At  first  the  voice  sounded  so  close  that  she"* 
thought  it  must  be  the  unconscious  wretch  at  her  feet.  But  once 
again  that  voice  thrilled  through  her  : 

"  Bessy,  Bessy!  for  God's  sake,  let  me  out  1 " 

She  went  to  the  stair-doset  door,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not,  her  heart  beat  so  terribly.     Again,  close  to  her  ear  ; 

"Bessy,  Bessy!  they'll  be  baci  directly ;  let  me  out,  I  say! 
For  God's  sake,  let  me  out ! "  And  he  began  to  kick  violently 
against  the  panels. 

"  Hush,  hush !  "  she  said,  sick  with  a  terrible  dread,  yet  with  a 
will  strongly  resisting  her  conviction.  "Who  art  you  ? "  But  she 
knew — ^knew  quite  well. 

"  Benjamin."  An  oath.  "Let  me  out,  I  say,  and  I'll  be  off, 
and  out  of  England  by  to-morrow  night,  never  to  come  back,  and 
you'll  have  all  my  father's  money." 

"  D'ye  think  I  care  for  that  ?"  said  Bessy,  vehemently,  feeling 
with  trembling  hands  for  the  lock;  "  I  wish  there  was  noan  such  a 
thing  as  money  i'  the  world,  afore  yo'd  come  to  this.  There,  yo're 
free,  and  I  charge  yo'  never  to  let  me  see  your  face  again.  I'd 
ne'er  ha'  let  yo'  loose  but  for  fear  o'  breaking  their  hearts,  if  yo* 
haima  killed  him  already."  But,  before  she  had  ended  her  speech, 
he  was  gone — off  into  the  black  darkness,  leaving  the  door  open 
wide.  With  a  new  terror  in  her  mind,  Bessy  shut  it  afresh — shut 
it  and  bolted  it  this  time.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  first  chair, 
and  relieved  her  soul  by  giving  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry.  But 
she  knew  it  was  no  time  for  giving  way,  and,  lifting  herself  up  with 
as  much  effort  as  if  each  of  her  limbs  was  a  heavyweight,  she  went 
into  the  back  kitchen,  and  took  a  drink  of  cold  water.  To  her 
surprise,  she  heard  her  uncle's  voice,  saying  feebly: 

"  Carry  me  up,  and  lay  me  by  her." 

But  Bessy  could  not  carry  him  :  she  could  only  help  his  faint 

XI 
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exertions  to  walk  up-stairs;  and,  by  the  time-  he  was  there,  sitting 
panting  on  the  first  chair  she  could  find,  John  Kirkby  and  Atkinson 
returned.  John  came  up  now  to  her  aid.  Her  aunt  lay  across  the 
bed  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  her  uncle  sat  in  so  utterly  broken-down 
a  state  that  Bessy  feared  immediate  death  for  both.  But  John 
cheered  her  up,  and  lifted  the  old  man  into  his  bed  again,  and, 
while  Bessy  tried  to  compose  poor  Hester's  limbs  into  a  position  of 
rest,  John  went  down  to  hunt  about  for  the  little  store  of  gin  which 
was  always  kept  in  a  comer  cupboard  against  emergencies. 

"  They've  had  a  sore  fright,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  as  he 
poured  a  little  gin  and  hot  water  into  their  mouths  with  a  teaspoon, 
while  Bessy  chafed  their  cold  feet;  ''and  it  and  the  cold  have  been 
welly  too  much  for  'em  poor  old  folk  ! " 

He  looked  tenderly  at  them,  and  Bessy  blessed  him  in  her  heart 
for  that  look. 

'  *  I  maun  be  off.  I  sent  Atkinson  up  to  th'  farm  for  to  bring  down 
Bob,  and  Jack  came  wi'  him  back  to  th'  shippon  for  to  look  after 
t'other  man.  He  began  blackguarding  us  all  round,  so  Bob  and 
Jack  were  gagging  him  wi'  bridles  when  I  left." 

**  Ne'er  give  heed  to  what  he  says,"  cried  poor  Bessy,  a  new 
panic  besetting  her.  ''Folks  o'  his  sort  are  sdlays  for  dragging 
other  folk  into  their  mischief.  I'm  right  glad  he  were  well  gagged." 

"Well!  but  what  I  were  saying  were  this  Atkinson  and  me 
will  take  t'other  chap,  who  seems  quiet  enough,  to  th'  shippon,  and 
it'll  be  one  piece  o'  work  for  to  mind  them,  and  the  cow  ;  and  I'll 
saddle  old  bay  mare  and  ride  for  constables  and  doctor  fra'  High- 
minster.  I'll  bring  Dr.  Preston  up  to  see  Nathan  and  Hester  first, 
and  then  I  reckon  th'  broken-legged  chap  down  below  must  have 
his  turn,  for  all  as  he's  met  wi'  his  misfortunes  in  a  wrong  line  o' 
life." 

"Ay  !  "  said  Bessy.  "  We  maun  ha'  the  doctor  sure  enough, 
for  look  at  them  how  they  lie !  like  two  stone  statues  on  a  church 
monument,  so  sad  and  solemn." 

"  There's  a  look  o'  sense  come  back  into  their  faces  though,  sin' 
they  supped  that  gin-and-water.  I'd  keep  on  a-bathing  his  head 
and  giving  them  a  sup  on't  fra'  time  to  time,  if  I  was  you,  Bessy." 

Bessy  followed  him  down-stairs,  and  lighted  the  men  out  of  the 
house.  She  dared  not  light  them  carrying  their  burden  even,  until 
they  passed  round  the  comer  of  the  house  ;  so  strong  was  her  fearful 
conviction  that  Benjamin  was  lurking  near,  seeking  again  to  enter. 
She  rushed  back  into  the  kitchen,  bolted  and  barred  the  door,  and 
pushed  the  end  of  the  dresser  against  it,  shutting  her  eyes  as  she 
passed  the  uncurtained  window,  for  fear  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  a 
white  face  pressed  against  the  glass,  and  gazing  at  her.  llie  poor 
old  couple  lay  quiet  and  speechless,  although  Hester's  position  had 
slightly  altered  :  she  had  turned  a  little  on  her  side  towards  her 
husband,  and  had  laid  one  shrivelled  arm  aroimd  his  neck.  But  he 
was  just  as  Bessy  had  left  him,  with  the  wet  clothes  around  his 
head,  his  eyes  not  wanting  in  a  certain  intelligence,  but  solemn, 
and  unconscious  to  all  that  was  passing  around  as  the  eyes  of  deatL 
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His  wife  spoke  a  little  from  time  to  time — said  a  word  of  thanks, 
perhaps,  or  so  ;  but  he,  never.  All  the  rest  of  that  terrible  night, 
Bessy  tended  the  poor  old  couple  with  constant  care,  her  own  heart 
BO  stunned  and  bruised  in  its  feelings  that  she  went  about  her 
pious  duties  almost  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  November  morning 
was  long  in  coming ;  nor  did  she  perceive  any  change,  either  for  the 
worse  or  the  better,  before  the  doctor  came,  about  eight  o*clock. 
John  Kirkby  brought  him  ;  and  was  full  of  the  capture  of  the  two 
burglars. 

As  far  as  Bessy  could  make  out,  the  participation  of  that  un- 
natural Third  was  unknown.  It  was  a  relief,  almost  sickening  in  the 
revulsion  it  gave  her  from  her  terrible  fear,  which  now  she  felt  had 
haunted  and  held  possession  of  her  all  night  long,  and  had,  in  fact» 
paralysed  her  from  thinking.  Now  she  felt  and  thought  with  acute 
and  feverish  vividness,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  sleepless 
night  she  had  passed.  She  felt  almost  sure  that  her  uncle  (possibly 
her  aunt,  too)  had  recognised  Benjamin;  but  there  was  a  faint  chance 
that  they  had  not  done  so,  and  wild  horses  should  never  tear  the 
secret  from  her,  nor  should  any  inadvertent  word  betray  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  third  person  concerned.  As  to  Nathan,  he 
had  never  uttered  a  word.  It  was  her  aunt's  silence  that  made 
Bessy  fear  lest  Hester  knew,  somehow,  that  her  son  was  concerned 

The  doctor  examined  them  both  closely;  looked  hard  at  the  wound 
on  Nathan's  head  ;  asked  questions  which  Hester  answered  shortly 
and  unwillingly,  and  Nathan  not  at  all :  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if 
even  the  sight  of  a  stranger  was  pain  to  him.  Bessy  replied  in  their 
stead  to  all  that  she  could  answer  respecting  their  state  ;  and  fol- 
lowed the  doctor  down-stairs  with  a  beating  heart.  When  they  came 
into  the  house-place,  they  found  John  had  opened  the  outer  door 
to  let  in  some  &esh  air,  had  brushed  the  hearth  and  made  up  the 
fire,  and  put  the  chairs  and  table  in  their  right  places.  He  red- 
dened a  little  as  Bessy's  eye  fell  upon  his  swollen  and  battered  face, 
but  tried  to  smile  it  off  in  a  dry  kmd  of  way  : 

*'  Yo'  see,  I'm  an  ould  bachelor,  and  I  just  thought  as  I'd  redd 
up  things  a  bit.     How  dun  yo*  find  'em,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  poor  old  couple  have  had  a  terrible  shock.  I  shall 
send  them  some  soothing  medicine  to  bring  down  the  pulse,  and  a 
lotion  for  the  old  man's  head.  It  is  very  well  it  bled  so  much;  there 
might  have  been  a  good  deal  of  inflammation. "  And  so  he  went  on, 
giving  directions  to  Bessy  for  keeping  them  quietly  in  bed  through 
the  day.  From  these  directions  she  gathered  that  they  were  not, 
as  she  had  feared  all  night  long,  near  to  death.  The  doctor  ex- 
pected them  to  recover,  though  they  would  require  care.  She  al- 
most wished  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  that  they,  and  she  too, 
might  have  just  lain  down  to  their  rest  in  the  churchyard — so  cruel 
did  life  seem  to  her  ;  so  dreadful  the  recollection  of  that  subdued 
voice  of  the  hidden  robber,  smiting  her  with  recognition. 

All  this  time  John  was  getting  things  ready  for  breakfast,  with 
something  of  the  handiness  of  a  woman.  Bessy  half  resented  his 
officiousness  in  pressing  Dr.  Preston  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  she  did 
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BO  want  him  to  be  gone  and  leave  her  alone  with  her  thoughts.  She 
did  not  know  that  all  was  done  for  love  of  her;  that  the  hard-featured 
short-spoken  John  was  thinking  all  the  time  how  ill  and  miserable 
she  looked,  and  trying  with  tender  artifices  to  make  it  incumbent 
upon  her  sense  of  hospitality  to  share  Dr.  Preston's  meal. 

'^  IVe  seen  as  the  cows  is  milked/'  said  he,  ^'  ybum  and  all;  and 
Atkinson's  brought  ours  round  fine.  Whatten  a  marcy  it  were  as 
she  were  sick  just  this  very  night !  Yon  two  chaps  'ud  ha'  made 
short  work  on*t,  if  yo'  hadna  fetched  us  in  ;  and  as  it  were,  we  had 
a  sore  tussle.  One  on  'em  'U  bear  the  marks  on't  to  his  dying  day, 
wunnot  he,  doctor  ?" 

**  He'll  barely  have  his  leg  well  enough  to  stand  his  trial  at  York 
Assizes;  they're  coming  off  in  a  fortnight  from  now." 

"Ay,  and  that  reminds  me,  Bessy,  yo'll  have  to  go  witness 
before  Justice  Royds.  Constables  bade  me  tell  yo',  and  gie  yo'  this 
stimmons.  Dunnot  be  feared  :  it  will  not  be  a  long  job,  though  I'm 
not  saying  as  it  '11  be  a  pleasant  one.  Yo'll  have  to  answer  questions 
as  to  how,  and  all  about  it ;  and  Jane  "  fhis  sister)  "will  come  and 
stop  wi'  th'  oud  folks  ;  and  I'll  drive  yo'  in  the  shandry." 

No  one  knew  why  Bessy's  colour  blenched,  and  her  eye  clouded. 
No  one  knew  how  she  apprehended  lest  she  should  have  to  say  that 
Benjamin  had  been  of  the  gang,  if,  indeed,  in  some  way,  the  law 
had  not  followed  on  his  heels  quick  enough  to  catch  him. 

But  that  trial  was  spared  her  ;  she  was  warned  by  John  to  an- 
swer questions,  and  say  no  more  than  was  necessary,  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing her  story  less  clear  ;  and  as  she  was  known,  by  character,  at 
least  to  Justice  Royds  and  his  clerk,  they  made  the  examination  as 
little  formidable  as  possible. 

When  all  was  over,  and  John  was  driving  her  back  again,  he  ex- 
pressed his  rejoicing  that  there  would  be  evidence  enough  to  con- 
vict the  men,  without  summoning  Nathan  and  Hester  to  identify 
them.  Bessy  was  so  tired  that  she  hardly  understood  what  an  escape 
it  was  ;  how  far  greater  than  even  her  companion  understood. 

Jane  Kirkby  stayed  with  her  for  a  week  or  more,  and  was  an 
unspeakable  comfort.  Otherwise  she  sometimes  thought  she  should 
have  gone  mad,  with  the  face  of  her  uncle  always  reminding  her, 
in  its  stony  expression  of  agony,  of  that  fearful  night.  Her  aimt 
was  softer  in  her  sorrow,»as  became  one  of  her  faithful  and  pious 
nature  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  how  her  heart  bled  inwardly.  She 
recovered  her  strength  sooner  than  her  husband ;  but  as  she  re* 
covered,  the  doctor  perceived  the  rapid  approach  of  total  blindness. 
Every  day,  nay,  every  hour  of  the  day,  that  Bessy  dared,  without 
fear  of  exciting  their  suspicions  of  her  knowledge,  she  told  them, 
as  she  had  anxiously  told  them  at  first,  that  only  two  men,  and 
those  perfect  strangers,  had  been  discovered  as  being  concerned  in 
the  burglary.  Her  uncle  would  never  have  asked  a  question  about 
it,  even  if  she  had  withheld  all  information  respecting  the  afifair  ; 
but  she  noticed  the  quick,  watching,  waiting,  glance  of  his  eye, 
whenever  she  returned  from  any  person  or  place  where  she  might 
have  been  supposed  to  gain  intelligence  if  Benjamin  were  suspected 
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or  caught :  and  she  hastened  to  relieve  the  old  man's  anxiety,  by 
always  telling  all  that  she  had  heard  ;  thankful  that  as  the  days 
passed  on  the  danger  she  sickened  to  think  of  grew  less  and  less. 

Day  by  day,  Bessy  had  ground  for  thinking  that  her  aunt  knew 
more  than  she  had  apprehended  at  £b:st.  There  was  something  so 
very  humble  and  touching  in  Hester's  blind  way  of  feeling  about 
for  her  husband — stem,  woebegone  Nathan — and  mutely  striving  to 
console  him  in  the  deep  agony  of  which  Bessy  learnt,  from  this 
loving,  piteous  manner,  that  her  aunt  was  conscious.  Her  aimt*s 
face  looked  blankly  up  into  his,  tears  slowly  running  down  from 
her  sightless  eyes  ;  while  from  time  to  time,  when  she  thought  her- 
self unheard  by  any  save  him,  she  would  repeat  such  texts  as  she 
had  heard  at  chiurch  in  happier  days,  and  which  she  thought,  in  her 
true,  simple  piety,  might  tend  to  console  him.  Yet,  day  by  day, 
her  aunt  grew  more  and  more  sad. 

Three  or  four  days  before  assize-time,  two  summonses  to  attend 
the  trial  at  York  were  sent  to  the  old  people.  Neither  Bessy,  nor 
John,  nor  Jane,  could  understand  this  :  for  their  own  notices  had 
come  long  before,  and  they  had  been  told  that  their  evidence  would 
be  enough  to  convict. 

But,  alas  !  the  fact  was,  that  the  lawyer  employed  to  defend  the 
prisoners  had  heard  from  them  that  there  was  a  third  person  engaged, 
and  had  heard  who  that  third  person  was ;  and  it  was  this  ad- 
vocate's business  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  guilt  of  his  clients,  by 
proving  that  they  were  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had,  from 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  premises  and  the  daily  customs  of  the 
inhabitants,  been  the  originator  and  planner  of  the  whole  afifair.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  evidence  of  the  parents,  who, 
as  the  prisoners  had  said,  must  have  recogiused  the  voice  of  the  , 
young  man,  their  son.  For  no  one  knew  that  Bessy,  too,  could 
have  borne  witness  to  his  having  been  present ;  and,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Benjamin  had  escaped  out  of  England,  there  was  no 
exact  betrayal  of  him  on  the  part  of  his  accomplices. 

Wondering,  bewildered,  and  weary,  the  old  couple  reached 
York,  in  company  with  John  and  Bessy,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of 
trial.  Nathan  was  still  so  self-contained,  that  Bessy  could  never 
guess  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind.  He  was  almost  passive 
under  his  old  wife's  trembling  caresses  ;  he  seemed  hardly  conscious 
of  them,  so  rigid  was  his  demeanour. 

She,  Bessy  feared  at  times,  was  becoming  childish  ;  for  she  had 
evidently  so  great  and  anxious  a  love  for  her  husband,  that  her 
memory  seemed  going  in  her  endeavours  to  melt  the  stonyness  of 
his  aspect  and  manners  ;  she  appeared  occasionally  to  have  forgotten 
why  he  was  so  changed,  in  her  piteous  little  attempts  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  former  self. 

"  They'll,  for  sure,  never  torture  them  when  they  see  what  old 
folks  they  are !  "  cried  Bessy,  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  a  dim 
fear  looming  over  her  mind  **  They'll  never  be  so  cruel,  for 
sure  ? " 

But  **  for  sure  "  it  was  so.   The  barrister  looked  up  at  the  judge, 
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almost  apologeticall J,  as  he  saw  how  hoary-headed  and  woeful  an  old 
man  was  put  into  the  witness-box,  when  the  defence  came  on,  and 
Nathan  Huntroyd  was  called  on  for  his  evidence. 

'*  It  is  necessary,  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  my  lord,  that  I  should 
pursue  a  course  which,  for  all  other  reasons,  I  deplore." 

^'  Go  on  1 "  said  the  judge.  **  What  is  right  and  legsd  must  be 
done."  But,  an  old  man  himself,  he  covered  his  quivering  mouth 
with  his  hand  as  Nathan,  with  grey,  immoved  face,  and  solemn, 
hollow  eyes,  placing  his  two  hands  on  each  side  of  the  witness-box, 
prepared  to  give  his  answers  to  questions,  the  nature  of  which  he 
was  beginning  to  foresee,  but  would  not  shrink  from  replying  to 
truthfully  ;  * '  the  very  stones  "  (as  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of 
didled  sense  of  the  Eternal  Justice)  '^  rise  up  against  such  a  sinner." 

"  Your  name  is  Nathan  Huntroyd,  I  believe  ? " 

"It  is:" 

"  You  live  at  Nab-End  Farm  ? " 

"I  do." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  November  the  twelfth  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  You  were  awakened  that  night  by  some  noise,  I  believe.  What 
was  it  ? " 

The  old  man's  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  his  questioner,  with 
the  look  of  a  creatiure  brought  to  bay.  That  look  the  barrister 
never  forgets.     It  will  haunt  him  till  his  dying  day. 

**  It  was  a  throwing  up  of  stones  against  our  window." 

*'  Did  you  hear  it  at  jBrst  ? " 

"No." 

"  What  awakened  you,  then  ? " 

"  She  did." 

"  And  then  you  both  heard  the  stones.  Did  you  hear  nothing 
else  ? " 

A  long  pause.     Then  a  low,  clear  ^*  Yes." 

**What!" 

"Our  Benjamin  asking  us  for  to  let  him  in.  She  said  as  it 
were  him,  leastways." 

"  And  you  thought  it  was  him,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  "  (this  time  in  a  louder  voice)  "  for  to  get  to  sleep, 
and  not  be  thinking  that  every  drunken  chap  as  passed  by  were  our 
Benjamin,  for  that  he  were  dead  and  gone." 

"And  she?" 

"  She  said  as  though  she'd  heerd  our  Benjamin,  afore  she  were 
welly  awake,  axing  for  to  be  let  in.  But  I  bade  her  ne'er  heed 
her  dreams,  but  turn  on  her  other  side  and  get  to  sleep  again." 

"And  did  she?" 

A  long  pause — judge,  jury,  bar,  audience,  all  held  their  breath. 
At  length  Nathan  said  : 

"No!" 

"What  did  you  do  then?  (My  lord,  lam  compelled  to  ask 
these  painful  questions.)  " 

I  saw  she  wadna  be  quiet :  she  had  allays  thought  he  would 
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some  back  to  us,  like  the  Prodigal  i'  th'  Gospels."  (His  voice  choked 
a  little,  but  he  tried  to  make  it  steady,  succeeded,  and  went  on.) 
'*  She  said,  if  I  wadna  get  up  she  would  ;  and  just  then  I  heerd  a 
voice.  I'm  not  quite  mysel,  gentlemen — I've  been  ill  and  i'  bed, 
an'  it  makes  me  trembling-like.  Some  one  said,  '  Father,  mother, 
I'm  here,  starving  i'  the  cold — ^wimnot  yo'  get  up  and  let  me  in  ? " 

"  And  that  voice  was  ? " 

"  It  were  like  our  Benjamin's.  I  see  whatten  yo're  driving  at,  sir, 
and  I'll  tell  yo'  truth,  though  it  kills  me  to  speak* it.  I  dunnot 
say  it  were  our  Benjamin  as  spoke^  mind  yo' — ^I  only  say  it  were 
like " 

"  That's  all  I  want,  my  good  fellow.  And  on  the  strength  of  that 
entreaty,  spoken  in  your  son's  voiee,  you  went  down  and  opened 
the  door  to  these  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  to  a  third  man  ? " 

Nathan  nodded  assent,  and  even  that  counsel  was  too  merciful 
to  force  him  to  put  more  into  words. 

' '  Call  Hester  Huntroyd. " 

An  old  woman,  with  a  face  of  which  the  eyes  were  evidently 
blind,  with  a  sweet,  gentle,  careworn  face,  came  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  meekly  cur&ieyed  to  the  presence  of  those  whom  6he  had 
been  taught  to  respect — a  presence  she  could  not  see. 

There  was  something  in  her  humble,  blind  aspect,  as  she  stood 
waiting  to  have  something  done  to  her — ^what,  her  poor  troubled 
mind  hardly  knew — that  touched  all  who  saw  her,  inexpressibly. 
Again  the  counsel  apologised,  but  the  judge  could  not  reply  in 
words ;  his  face  was  quivering  all  over,  and  the  jury  looked  un- 
easily at  the  prisoners'  counseL  That  gentleman  saw  that  he  might 
go  too  far,  and  send  their  sympathies  off  on  the  other  side  ;  but  one 
or  two  questions  he  must  ask.  So,  hastily  recapitulating  much  that 
he  had  learned  from  Nathan,  he  said,  "  You  believed  it  was  your 
son's  voice  asking  to  be  let  in  ? " 

'^  Ay  !     Our  Benjamin  came  home,  I'm  sure  ;  choose  where  he  is 
gone." 

She  turned  her  head  about,  as  if  listening  for  the  voice  of  her 
child,  in  the  hushed  silence  of  the  court. 

"  Yes  ;  he  came  home  that  night — and  your  husband  went  down 
to  let  him  in?" 

^*  Well  I  I  believe  he  did.  There  was  a  great  noise  of  folk 
down -stair." 

*  *  And  you  heard  your  son  Benjamin's  voice  among  the  others  ? " 

'^  Is  it  to  do  >iiTn  harm,  sir  ? "  asked  she,  her  face  growing  more 
intelligent  and  intent  on  the  business  in  hand. 

"  That  is  not  my  object  in  questioning  you.  I  believe  he  has 
left  England,  so  nothing  you  can  say  will  do  him  any  harm.  You 
heard  your  son's  voice,  I  say  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.     For  sure,  I  did."  . 

''And  some  men  came  up-stairs  into  your  room?  What  did 
they  say  ? " 

''  They  axed  where  Nai^han  kept  his  stocking,'' 

**  And  you— did  you  tell  them  ? " 
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''  No,  |sir,  for  I  knew  Nathan  would  not  like  me  to." 

"  What  did  you  do,  then  ? " 

A  shade  of  reluctance  came  over  her  face,  as  if  she  began  to 
perceive  causes  and  consequences. 

"  I  just  screamed  on  Bessy — ^that's  my  niece,  sir." 

^*  And  you  heard  some  one  shout  out  from  the  bottom  of  tho     ' 
stairs?"  i 

She  looked  piteously  at  him,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention    V 
to  this  fact :  she  acknowlecLges  she  heard  some  one  shout — ^some 
third  person,  you  observe — shout  out  to  the  two  above.     What  did 
he  say  ?    That  is  the  last  question  I  shall  trouble  you  with.     What 
did  the  third  person,  left  oehind,  down-stairs,  say  ? " 

Her  face  worked — her  mouth  opened  two  or  three  times  as  if  to 
speak — she  stretched  out  her  arms  imploringly ;  but  no  word  came, 
and  she  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  those  nearest  to  her.  Nathan 
forced  himself  forward  into  the  witness-box  : 

"  My  Lord  Jifdge,  a  woman  bore  ye,  as  I  reckon ;  it's  a  cruel 
shame  to  serve  a  mother  so.  It  wur  my  son,  my  only  child,  as 
cfdled  out  for  us  t'  open  door,  and  who  shouted  out  for  to  hold  th' 
oud  woman's  throat  if  she  did  na  stop  her  noise,  when  hoo'd  fain 
ha'  cried  for  her  niece  to  help.  And  now  yo've  truth,  and  a'  th' 
truth,  and  111  leave  yo'  to  th'  Judgment  o'  Grod  for  th'  way  yo've 
getten  at  it." 

Before  niffht  the  mother  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  lay 
on  her  death-bed.  But  the  broken-hearted  go  Home,  to  be  com- 
forted of  GkxL 
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